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ARTICI.B  I.— OLD  TIMES  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

[A  paper  read  to  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  March  8,  1879.] 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  device  of  authorship  to  introduce  a 
fictitious  narrative  with  an  equally  fictitious  account  of  how  a 
mysterious  manuscript  came  into  the  possession  of  the  author, 
who  represents  himself  as  deriving  from  it  the  materials  of  his 
story,  or  perhaps  as  being  only  the  editor.  Thus  the  author  of 
Waverly,  when  as  yet  he  was  the  Great  Unknown,  came  into 
correspondence  with  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  and  in  that  way 
had  the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  the  world  the  Tales  of 
My  Landlord.  In  like  manner,  JDr.  Lawrence  Templeton  and 
Dr.  Dryasdust  figure  in  the  introduction  to  Ivan  hoe ;  and  Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Author  of  Waverly  and  a  nameless  and  mysterious  Benedictine 
monk,  whose  bundle  of  manuscripts  is  represented  as  the  mate- 
rial out  of  which  were  constructed  the  Monastery,  and  the 
Abbot 

I  propose  to  give  in  this  paper  some  account  of  a  manuscript 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old.     But  by  way  of  introduction,  I 
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must  tell  how  the  manuscript  came  to  me, — though  in  so  doing 
I  may  seem  almost  like  the  inventor  of  some  ingenious  fiction. 
I  doubt  whether  any  novel-writer  has  invented,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  his  novel,  a  more  remarkable  story,  all  things 
considered,  than  the  story  of  how  the  manuscript,  of  which  I 
am  to  give  you  some  account,  came  into  my  possession. 

Of  those  three  sons  of  mine  who  wore  the  blue  uniform  in 
the  great  civil  war,  and  who  during  those  four  years  became 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Virginia  as  well  as  with  more  dis- 
tant regions,  two  were  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  Richmond. 
After  the  war,  one  of  them  happened  to  have  a  share  in  redeem- 
ing and  restoring  to  one  of  the  oldest  counties  of  that  old  com- 
monwealth, a  record-book  which  some  soldier  from  Western 
New  York  had  brought  away,  supposing  it  to  be  legitimate 
"spoils  of  war."*  He  was  thus  brought  into  friendly  commu- 
nication with  gentlemen  in  Virginia;  and  at  his  request,  I  sent 
— not  long  ago— to  the  address  of  R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  Richmond, 
a  recent  historical  pamphlet,  and  with  it  an  unbound  copy  of  a 
historical  volume  published  forty  years  earlier.  Mr.  Brock  is 
secretary  and  librarian  to  the  Virginia  Historical  Society — an 
institution  which,  as  I  learn  from  a  Richmond  directory,  has  "A 
library  of  nearly  10,000  volumes,  a  valuable  gallery  of  historic 
portraits,  important  manuscripts,  precious  relics,"  eta,  and  which 
occupies,  as  the  same  authority  informs  me,  "  rooms  over  the 
State  Law  Library  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  building."  He  was 
kind  enough  to  respond  by  sending  me,  from  time  to  time,  the 
Richmond  Standard,  a  very  respectable  weekly  journal,  which 
contains,  in  every  issue  that  comes  to  me,  a  communication  of 
"Notes  and  Queries"  from  his  pen — mostly  concerning  old 
families  and  historic  localities  in  that  State,  but  sometimes  of 
much  wider  interest.  That  response  was  to  me  an  entirely 
satisfactory  acknowledgment ;  and  I  trust  that  the  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  which  I  am  intending  to  preserve  in  a  scrap  book, 
will  some  day  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  library. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  without  surprise  that  I  received  after 
the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  a  very  courteous  letter  from  Mr. 
Brock,  with  abundant  but  unnecessary  apology  for  not  having 

*  An  account  of  some  things  in  that  record  book  was  published  in  the  New 
Englander  for  July^  1876. 
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written  at  an  earlier  date.  That  letter  brought  me  the  manu- 
acript  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  "  I  enclose  for  your 
acceptance  a  soiled  fragment  of  a  diary  found  among  the  papers 
oi  a  pious  and  beloved  Presbyterian  divine  of  this  city,  Rev. 
John  D.  Blair,  who  died  in  1823.  I  know  not  the  writer,  but 
am  assured  by  several  circumstances  that  it  was  written  between 
the  years  1780-90,  which  indeed  will  be  apparent  to  you  by 
internal  evidence,  on  inspection.  There  may  be  something  of 
local  record  in  it  to  interest  you." 

Who  then  was  the  Rev.  John  D.  Blair,  that  "pious  and 
beloved  Presbyterian  divine"  of  Richmond,  who  died  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  among  whose  papers  was  found  this  frag- 
ment of  a  diary,  which  Mr.  Brock  thought  might  be  interesting 
to  us  in  Connecticut?  Was  he  in  any  way  related  to  Connec- 
ticut or  to  New  England.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  answer  this 
question  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  diary  itsell 

Richmond  became  the  seat  of  government  for  Virginia  in  the 
year  1779.     It  had  been  till  that  time  little  more  than  a  petty 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  James  River.     The  capitol — for  in 
the  magniloquence  of  Virginia  and  more  recently  of  Connecti- 
cut, that  Pagan  name  is  given  to  what  our  Christian  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking fathers  called  a  State  House — was   built  on  a 
sightly  hill  at  a  distance  from  the  old  village ;  and  the  new  city 
b^an  to  grow  up  around  it     The  hall  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates was  the  only  apartment  in  that  distinguished  neighbor- 
hood which  could  accommodate  a  worshiping  assembly.     So  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the 
Capitol  was  a  place  of  worship. for  two  partly  different  and 
partly  identical  congregations,  which  included  not  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  "the  Old  Dominion,"  and  which  were 
served  on  alternate  Sundays  oy  Parson  Buchanan  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  was  a  born  Scotchman,  and  by  Parson 
Blair  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia of  that  Scotch-Irish  blood  which  is  the  glory  and  strength 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  which  (not  to  speak  of  New 
Hampshire)  has  given  to  Connecticut  such  names  as  McCurdy, 
McEwen,  Murdock  and  Hillhouse.     He  acquired  what  passed 
for  a  liberal  education,  without  coming  even  so  far  north  as 
New  Jersey,  and  doubtless  one  part  of  it  was  an  orthodox  prej- 
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udice  against  New  England  Divinity,  and  an  old-time  Pennsyl- 
vanian  dislike  of  Yankees  generally.  He  was  well  fitted  to 
flourish  in  the  Virginia  of  those  times,  for  he  was  not  only 
gentlemanly,  scholarly,  and  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  but  was  also 
admired  in  polished  and  fashionable  society.  The  Episcopalian 
parson  and  the  Presbyterian — "  two  parsons  with  ne'er  a 
church  *' — were  good  friends ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
sectarian  quarreling  between  their  respective  adherents.  Mr. 
Blair  supported  himself  in  part  by  giving  classical  instruction 
to  a  few  young  gentlemen  (for  he  had  been  the  principal  of  a 
literary  institution),  and  m  consideration  of  his  service  in  the 
ministry,  there  was  a  yearly  subscription  among  his  hearers. 
The  subscription  paper  for  1796  is  copied  into  one  of  Mr. 
Brock's  communications  to  the  Richmond  Standard,  and  it 
shows  such  names  as  Bushrod  Washington  (nephew  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  and  afterwards  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court),  John  Marshall  (afterwards  the  renowned  Chief  Justice), 
Edmund  Randolph  (governor  of  Virginia),  and  others,  many  of 
them  being  names  of  known  and  eminent  Episcopalians.  That 
singular  partnership  (described  as  '*  two  parsons  with  ne'er  a 
church  ") — and  the  parsons  of  two  rival  denominations — con- 
tinued till  1812,  when  the  **  Monumental  Church,"  built  to 
commemorate  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  burning  of  the  theater 
in  1811,  became  the  property  of  an  Episcopal  parish,  and  the 
Presbyterian  portion  of  the  -Capitol  congregation  built  for  their 
own  use  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond.  In  that 
edifice  Mr.  Blair  served  as  pastor  till  his  death  in  1828.* 

It  was  among  the  papers  of  this  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian 
minister,  born  and  educated  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  and 
domiciled  for  thirty  years  or  more  in  Virginia,  that  our  manu- 
script was  found.  How  it  came  there  is  a  mystery,  for  Mr. 
Blair  was  in  no  way  related  to  Connecticut  or  to  New  Eng- 
land. How  it  happened  to  remain  there — why  it  was  not 
taken  for  waste  paper — why  it  did  not  go  as  a  minister's  old 
sermons  ordinarily  go  after  his  decease — is  another  mystery. 

So  we  come  to  the  manuscript  itself,  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  its  history.  The  firat  leaf  (if  no  more)  is  missing ;  and  at 
the  top  of  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  third  page,  we  find 

*  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  III.  469-462. 
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the  diarist  recording  that  he  "  went  to  bed  and  slept  luxuri- 
ously after  sapping  plenteously  on  sweetmeats  and  cream 
pompion  pie,  and  bridal  kissea"  Evidently,  he  had  been  at  a 
wedding. 

Then  comes  a  date,  **  Friday  14th,"  with  no  mention  of  the 
month  or  the  year,  but  with  the  record,  "Slept  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  account  of  the  wedding — made  several  morning  calls — 
wished  the  bride  more  joy — got  my  horse  shod,  and  set  out  for 
Norwalk,  where  I  made  a  cousinly  visit,  and  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  for  nothing.  In  the  evenitig,  called  on  Miss  C — n,  who 
treated  me  with  friendly  attention,  unaflfected  smiles,  and 
sprightly  wine — the  last  she  gave  with  *good  will.*  " 

The  next  day  (**  Saturday  15th")  we  find  him  setting  out 
early  in  the  morning.  "Rode  to  Greenfield/'  he  says,  "and 
breakfasted  with  Mr.  Dwight."  None  of  us  need  to  be  told 
who  that  Mr.  Dwight  was.  In  the  year  1787,  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  honored  itself  by  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity  upon  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  of  Greenfield, 
Conn.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  its  most  illustrious  President, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  who  was  from  1795  to  1817  the  light 
and  the  pride  of  New  Haven.  That  breakfast,  then,  "  with 
Mr.  Dwight"  was  not  only  prior  to  17^95,  but  at  the  latest  not 
long  after  1787,  or  so  early  that  the  honorary  prefix  to  his 
name  was  sometimes  not  remembered.  This  is  our  first  clew 
to  the  date  of  the  "diary";  but  as  yet  we  find  no  hint  as  to 
who  was  its  author. 

"  Staid  much  longer  than  I  intended  to.  I  however  forgave 
myself  very  readily  when  I  considered  the  cause  of  my  deten- 
tion." Those  who  have  heard  Judge  Daggett  and  other  citizens 
of  the  same  period  tell  about  the  charm  of  Dr.  D wight's  con- 
versation, need  not  be  informed  what  it  was  that  detained  our 
tourist  so  long  after  breakfast  The  pastor  of  Greenfield  Hill 
was  like  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  in  the  power  of  fascinat- 
ing even  a  wedding  guest  and  holding  him  fast.  Our  wedding 
guest  (for  so  we  may  call  him)  escaped  in  time  to  dine  at  Strat- 
ford, where  he  seems  to  have  had  friends  but  found  nobody  at 
home,  and  thence  he  "pushed  on  to  New  Haven."  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  ferry  across  the  Housatonic,  but  evidently 
the  day  was  far  spent  before  he  was  on  the  Milford  side  of  the 
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river.  "  The  last  part  of  the  ride,"  he  says,  "  was  solitary,  as 
it  was  in  the  evening;  but  it  was  the  better  calculated  for 
reflection.  I  was  drawing  nigh  to  the  seat  of  my  former 
pleasures ;  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  happy  circumstances 
.  .  crowded  round  my  heart  and  awakened  some  of  its 
choicest  emotions."  .  .  *'In  this  way  was  the  gloom  of  the  eve- 
ning forgotten,  and  the  tediousness  of  ten  long  miles  entirely 
lost."  In  this  sentimental  mood  he  arrives  at  New  Haven,  an 
hour  perhaps  after  the  Saturday  sunset  "Unwilling  to  sit 
down  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  strangers, 
grog-bruisers,  etc.,"  he  says,  "I  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of 
my  old  friend  Leander,  but  he  was,  unfortunately  for  me,  out 
of  town  on  a  tour  of  duty.  Not  satisfied  with  a  single  at- 
tempt, I  repaired  to  Mr.  H — s,  and  the  very  friendly  reception 
I  met  with  from  every  one  secured  me  as  a  guest.  My  port- 
manteau was  sent  for ;  and  I  was  made  as  happy  as  I  wished 
to  be.  After  answering  all  the  questions  that  were  asked  me, 
in  as  satisfactory  manner  as  I  could,  I  retired  to  my  couch  and 
slept  in  peace." 

Now  that  our  traveler  has  brought  us  to  New  Haven,  we  are 
naturally  curious  to  know  more  precisely  where  he  is,  and  who 
the  friends  are  that  have  so  kindly  greeted  him.  I  can  make 
no  conjecture  about  his  *'old  friend  Leander,"  but  thinking  of 
the  New  Haven  families  whose  names  began  with  H, — ^such  as 
Hotchkiss,  Hayes,  Hall,  Hubbard,  and  others, — all  the  indica- 
tions point  toward  one  name,  Hillhouse,  At  the  head  of  Church 
street,  stood  the  Hillhouse  mansion  ;  and  there  it  stands  now 
with  large  additions  which  have  converted  it  into  Grove  Hall. 
That  was  the  residence  of  a  dignified  old  lady,  the  childless 
widow  of  the  Hon.  James  Abraham  Hillhouse ;  and  near  by, 
at  what  was  then  the  head  of  Temple  Street,  her  husband's 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  '*  Captain"  James  Hillhouse,  had  at 
that  time  his  abode.  Though  still  a  young  man,  he  was 
already  eminent  among  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  house  was 
always  a  center  of  hospitality.  It  was  there,  we  may  believe, 
that  our  traveler  was  sleeping  that  Saturday  night 

His  next  day's  record  begins  thus:  ** Sunday  16th.  At- 
tended Divine  service  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Brick,  and  heard  a 
solid  discourse  from  Dr.  Dana.     In  the  afternoon,  my  old  place 
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of  worship,  the  Chapel  was  honored  with  my  presence, — where 
I  was  highly  entertained  with  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Edwards, 
from  these  words:  *In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.'     The  discourse  was  accompanied  with  good  music." 

Thus  fer  the  diary  has  given  us  no  mention  of  the  month  in 
which  it  was  written,  but,  looking  forward  for  dates,  we  find 
that  "Sunday  80th"  is  followed  by  "Monday,  Dec.  1st"  It  is 
well  known  that  in  those  days  President  Stiles  was  keeping  a 
diary  which  is  still  extant  in  the  College  Library.  Turning 
over  the  volumes  of  that  diary  with  some  patience,  we  find 
that  "Nov.  16,  1788"  was  "  Lord's-day  ;"— that  Mr.  Morse  who 
had  been  called  to  the  Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  preached 
in  the  forenoon  from  Job  xxviii.,  28 ; — and  that  in  the  after- 
noon "Dr.  Edwards,  with  whom  Dr.  Wales  exchanged 
[preached  from]  Gen.  ii.,  27."  It  is  ninety-one  years  and  four 
months  lacking  eight  days  (this  March  8,  1880)  since  Dr. 
Edwards,  Pastor  of  the  White  Haven  Church  in  the  Blue 
Meeting-house,  exchanging  pulpits  with  Dr.  Wales,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Yale  College,  preached  in  the  College  Chapel 
from  Gen.  ii.  17,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  It  is  something  to  know  that  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day,  Dr.  Dana,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  the 
Brick  Meeting-house,  preached  a  "solid  discourse,"  though  we 
do  not  know  what  his  text  was.* 

Our  traveler  "  spent  the  evening  at  Dr.  Stiles's,"  whose  house 
(his  official  residence)  was  on  the  spot  now  covered  by  the  Col- 
lege Street  Church.  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  President ; 
and,  opening  the  life  of  President  Stiles,  I  happened  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  why  a  former  pupil  would  fail  of  seeing  him 
at  that  hour.  The  venerable  man  lived  very  much  by  rule  and 
method;  and  we  are  told  that  "he  statedly  retired,  for  several 
years,  every  Sabbath  day  at  sunset,  to  pray  for  a  select  num- 
ber of  Christian  friends,  with  whom  he  privately  agreed  to 
observe  this  season  for  a  mutual  exercise  of  intercession  at  the 
throne  of  graca"  But  our  traveler  had,  nevertheless,  a  pleasant 
time  that  Sunday  evening.  His  record  is,  "  The  ladies  are  the 
same  as  when  I  was  last  at  New  Haven, — Amelia  somewhat  in- 

*The  (own  records  of  Stamford  show  that  on  the  13th  of  November,  1788, 
DtTid  HoUey  and  Martha  OoggeehuU  were  married  by  Ool.  Abraham  Dayenport. 
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disposed  and  consequently  deprived  of  a  part  of  her  volubility. 
She  was  quite  as  agreeable,  however,  as  she  used  to  be.  The 
circumstance  of  meeting  Messra  Fitch  and  Morse  added  con- 
siderably to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening." 

The  Mr.  Morse  who  had  been  morning  preacher  that  day  in 
the  college  chapel,  and  was  making  a  Sunday  evening  call  on 
the  ladies  at  Dr.  Stiles's,  was  Jedediah  Morse,  a  graduate  of 
1783, — who  had  been  well  known  in  New  Haven  as  a  Divinity 
student,  as  teacher  of  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  as  a  col- 
lege tutor,  and  who,  after  a  brief  residence  in  Georgia,  had 
already  printed  a  volume  which  was  the  germ  of  great  geogra- 
phies and  gazetteers.  The  famous  **  father  of  American  Geog- 
raphy" was  also  the  father  (two  and  a  half  years  later)  of  a  son 
whose  inventive  genius  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
instantaneous  mutual  communication.  The  Mr.  Fitch  who 
contributed  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  evening  visit,  was  one  of 
the  college  tutors — a  graduate  of  1777,  and  afterwards  the  first 
President  of  Williams  College.  It  is  almost  a  round  century 
since  our  traveler  met  those  two  gentlemen  at  the  President's 
house ;  but  the  interview  seems  not  so  very  long  ago  when  I 
remember  that  with  both  of  them  I  had  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  especially  with  Dr.  Morse,  who  was  in  his  later  years 
a  parishioner  of  mine,  and  at  whose  funeral  I  ofiiciated. 

We  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  writer  of  this  dingy 
manuscript,  though  as  yet  we  have  no  indication  of  what  his 
name  was.  He  employed  himself  the  next  day,  "  Monday, 
17th,"  in  visiting  old  friends,  **  feeling  happy  "  himself,  and 
**  endeavoring  to  make  others  so."  Evidently  there  was  sun- 
shine in  his  face  all  day;  and  his  diary  tells  us  how  the  day 
ended.  "  In  the  evening  joined  a  party  of  about  twenty 
couple  at  Mr.  Mix's,  and  danced  till  about  twelve."  At  Mr. 
Mix's;  where  was  that?  The  house  remains  to  this  day  in 
good  condition,  though  of  course  not  without  some  changes 
internal  and  external.  Through  a  series  of  years  it  was  my 
"own  hired  house;"  and  to  this  day  I  never  pass  by  it  without 
tender  remembrance  of  those  busy,  anxious,  and  yet  happy 
years.  It  is  on  Elm  street,  next  below  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  Devout  old  ladies — as  venerable  as  the  "  elect  lady," 
to  whom  the  Apostle  John  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles — have 
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told  me  liow  they,  in  the  "auld  lang  syne,"  have  danced  in  the 
ball-room  there,  which  was  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  on 
the  second  floor,  and  which  in  my  day  had  been  divided  into 
two  apartments.  But  where  are  the  **  twenty  couple  "  who 
met  there 

'^  To  chaae  the  flying  hours  with  glowing  feet," 

Nov.  17,  1788?  They  seem  to  have  had  a  lively  time.  Our 
genial  friend  records  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  evening:  "I 
was  never  in  a  room  before  with  so  many  good  dancers — not 

an   indifferent  dancer  in   the   room.     Miss  S s,   B s, 

B w,  and  E s  were  alternately  honored  with  my  hand. 

I  did  my  best  to  persuade  them  that  I  was  a  good  partner.  I 
retired  to  my  couch  with  comfortable  reflections  and  a  good 
appetite  for  sleep.*' 

Can  we  make  out  the  four  names  which  are  indicated  by 

initial  and  final  letters  ?     Miss  S s  is  evidently  Miss  Stiles, 

a  daughter  of  the  president     Miss  B s  is  probably  Miss 

Beers,  but  I  cannot  identify  her.     Miss  B w  was  perhaps  a 

stranger.     Miss  E s  is  Miss  Edwarda     I  knew  her  when 

her  dancing  days  were  over,  and  when  the  beauty  of  her  youth 
had  become  the  dignity  of  an  honored  matron.  She  was  Mrs. 
Johnson,  of  Stratford,  the  elder  sister  of  the  late  venerable 
Mrs.  Whitney.  Herself  a  grand  daughter  of  the  world-famous 
theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  died  president  of  a  Presby- 
terian college  at  Princeton,  her  husband  was  a  grandson  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  founder  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Con- 
necticut, and  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in 
New  York.  Herself  the  daughter  of  the  brilliant  lawyer  Pier- 
poDt  Edwards,  her  husband  was  the  son  of  a  more  illustrious 
lawyer,  William  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  next  day,  "  Tuesday,  18th,"  our  traveler  records  that  he 

*'  breakfasted  with  Samuel  Broome,  was  treated  with  hospitality 

by  the  whole  family,  and  set  out  for  Hartford  with  him."     The 

Triennial  Catalogue  of  Yale  College  shows  that  Samuel  Piatt 

Broorae  graduated  A.  B.  in  the  class  of  1786 ;  that  he  was 

admitted  to  the  same  degree  in  the  college  at  Princeton  the 

same  year,  and  that  he  died  in  1811.     At  the  date  then,  of  the 

journal   before  us,  he  was  a  graduate  of  two  years*  standing ; 

and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  not  in  New  Haven  a  young 
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man  whose  prospects  in  relation  to  wealth  were  so  brilliant  as 
his.  For  a  considerable  period,  the  firm  of  Broome  &  Piatt 
was  .'more  conspicuous  in  the  commerce  of  New  Haven  than 
any  other.  The  two  partners  lived  near  each  other  in  what 
we  call  East  Water  street,  where  one  of  their  dwellings  remains 
to  this  day  ;  and  in  those  two  houses  there  was  probably  more 
of  the  luxury  and  display  of  wealth,  more  of  "dash"  and 
"  fashion  "  than  anywhere  else  this  side  of  New  York.  There 
was  between  the  two  families  some  alliance  by  marriage,  and 
Mrs.  Piatt,  whether  daughter  or  sister  of  Mr.  Broome,  was  cel- 
ebrated for  her  beauty.  She  was  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  America ;  and  if  that  was  so  she  was  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Both  families  have  passed  away 
from  New  Haven,  and  their  memory  is  passing  away.  The 
last  survivor  here  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Piatt,  who  died 
in  1860.  She  had  lived  some  years  in  a  very  humble  dwelling 
at  the  corner  of  Crown  and  Temple  streets,  and  as  her  old  age 
had  been  sustained  and  cheered  by  the  Christian  brotherly 
kindness  of  the  church  in  which  she  was  a  member,  she 
bequeathed  to  that  church  for  its  poor  members  the  little  rem- 
nant of  her  worldly  goods — the  last  of  the  wealth  of  that  great 
house  of  Broome  &  Piatt. 

Samuel  Piatt  Broome,  no  doubt,  figured  at  the  dancing 
party  of  Monday  evening,  November  17,  1788  ;  and  there  (we 
may  suppose),  having  learned  that  our  traveler  was  going  to 
Hartford  the  next  day,  he  offered  to  go  with  him,  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast  Accordingly,  our  friend  (for  so  we  may  call 
him),  having  packed  his  portmanteau  and  thrown  it  over  his 
saddle,  takes  leave  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  hospitable  family,  rides 
to  Mr.  Broome's  mansion,  enjoys  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  and 
the  two  fellow-travelers,  instead  of  taking  seats  (as  we  do)  in  a 
railway  carriage,  mount  their  horses  and  set  out  for  Hartford. 
The  road  in  those  days  (for  neither  "the  Hartford  Turnpike," 
through  Meriden,  nor  "the  Middletown  Turnpike"  through 
Northford,  had  come  into  existence),  was  by  Cedar  Hill  to 
North  Haven  and  thence  to  Wallingford,  where  they  halted  for 
the  night  The  next  day  they  breakfasted  at  Durham,  dined 
at  Middletown,  and  about  sunset  arrived  *at  Hartford.  There, 
if  I  may  continue  to  mix  up  my  personal  recollections  with  my 
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commentary  on  the  journal,  they  were  on  ground  with  which 
I  began  to  be  familiar  about  twenty-four  years  later,  and  there 
was  my  wife's  birth-place.  We  were  therefore,  both  of  us, 
curious  to  know  just  where  our  friend  (for  we  had  already 
begun  to  feel  a  very  friendly  interest  in  him),  would  go  in 
Hartford.  The  next  words  of  the  diary  told  us.  "As  soon  as 
our  horses  were  attended  to  we  repaired  to  Col.  Wadsworth's, 
Broome  with  his  compliments,  and  1  with  my  letters."  "Col. 
Wadsworlh^s !"  We  knew  very  well  where  that  was,  for  my 
wife's  mother,  then  a  young  lady  of  fifteen  years,  was  Col. 
Wadsworth's  youngest  daughter,  and  to  my  wife  herself  in  her 
childhood  that  house  was  as  familiar  as  our  own  house  is 
to-day. 

Col.  Wadsworth's  house  was  on  the  spot  where  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum  now  stands.  It  was  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  in  which  his  father  had  lived  and  died — the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wadsworth  who  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Hartford,  from  1732  to  1747.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  appren- 
ticed by  his  widowed  mother  to  Matthew  Talcott,  of  Middle- 
town,  who  was  her  brother,  and  to  whom  she  felt  that  she  could 
safely  entrust  the  bringing  up  of  her  only  son  to  the  business 
of  a  merchant  Young  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  learned  that 
business  well.  He  became  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Middle- 
town,  trading  largely  with  the  West  India  Islands.  Living 
with  his  uncle,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Russell  and  a  grand  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  he  mar- 
ried a  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Talcott,  Mehitabel  (otherwise 
called  Mabel)  Russell ;  and  Middletown  continued  to  be  his 
home  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  Independenca  In 
1777,  he  removed  his  family  to  the  old  homestead,  and  in  that 
house  in  which  he  was  born  his  children  were  brought  up.  By 
reason  of  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  business  man,  he  be- 
came Commissary-General  of  the  Continental  army,  and  after- 
wards Commissary-General,  in  eflFect,  of  the  French  auxiliary 
army.  In  the  last  mentioned  employment  he  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  war ;  and  thus  instead  of  being  beggared,  as  so  many 
revolutionary  officers  were,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Conti- 
nental treasury,  he  found  himself  wealthy — perhaps  the  richest 
man  in  Connecticut,  for  as  having  been  the  purchaser  of  sup- 
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plies  for  the  French  army  he  had  accounts  to  settle  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  could  pay. 

The  relation  of  Col.  Wadsworth  to  those  armies  made  his 
house  on  one  occasion  the  scene  of  a  memorable  interview.  In 
the  summer  of  1780,  Washington,  whose  head-quarters  were 
on  the  Hudson,  proposed  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  then  at 
Newport  in  command  of  the  recently  arrived  French  army,  an 
attack  on  New  York.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  French  Admiral 
in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  request  for  naval  assistance  from 
that  quarter.  Meanwhile  a  conference  between  Washington 
and  the  commanders  of  the  welcome  but  as  yet  useless  French 
fleet  and  army  was  necessary.  Just  then  it  was  that  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  had  been  entrusted 'with  the  command  of  the  for- 
tress at  West  Point,  attempted  to  consummate  his  crima  On 
Thursday  the  14th  of  September,  1780,  Washington  wrote  from 
his  head-quarters  to  Arnold  at  West  Point,  **  I  shall  be  at 
Peekskill  on  Sunday  evening,  on  my  way  to  Hartford  to  meet 
the  French  Admiral  and  General.  You  will  be  pleased  to  send 
down  a  guard  of  a  captain  and  fifty  men  at  that  time,  and  direct 
the  quartermaster  to  have  a  night^s  forage  for  about  forty 
horses.  You  will  keep  this  to  yourself  as  I  wish  to  make  my 
journey  a  secret"  Arnold  was  already  in  correspondence  with 
Sir  Henrv  Clinton  at  New  York ;  and  he  saw  that  the  time 
had  come  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  design.  Washington 
began  his  journey  on  Monday,  September  18,  and  in  his  com- 
pany were  La  Fayette,  Knox  and  Hamilton.  They  could 
hardly  have  arrived  at  Hartford  before  Wednesday,  Sept.  20. 
On  their  arrival  in  Hartford,  they  were  received  with  military 
honors,  the  Govemor^s  Guards  and  a  company  of  artillery  being 
on  duty.  Gov.  Trumbull,  Col.  Wadsworth,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  met  the  great  Commander-in-chief,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  house  of  Col.  Wadsworth.  The  French  General, 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  French  Admiral,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Ternay,  with  their  suite,  arrived  soon  afterward,  and 
were  received  with  appropriate  honors  at  their  landing ;  and 
then,  in  front  of  the  old  State  house,  Washington  first  grasped 
the  hand  of  Rochambeau  who  hadalready  achieved  distinction 
in  European  campaigns  and  battles,  and  who  was  to  share  with 
him,  a  few  months  later,  in  the  |)lans  and   movements  wliich 
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compelled  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  made 
oar  Independence  an  established  fact  The  consultation  (in 
1780)  was  held  at  the  house  of  Col.  Wadsworth  ;  and  from  that 
house,  after  a  day  of  anxious  conference,  Washington  set  out 
on  his  return  to  the  Highlands  where,  during  his  brief  absence, 
Arnold's  great  treason  had  been  exposed  and  baffled.  This 
was  only  eight  years  and  two  months  before  the  evening  in 
which  Samuel  Broome  and  our  friend  who  as  yet  is  nameless, 
called  at  the  same  door,  the  one  with  his  compliments,  the 
other  with  his  letters  of  introduction. 

"We,"  says  our  friend,  "were  rather  in  our  dishabilles  ;  but 
\  was  no  naatter,  we  were  travelers,  and  they  were  none  of  them 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  a  powdered  head  and  a  pretty  coat 
as  the  standard  of  excellence, — their  tastes  are  formed  upon 
better  principles.  After  delivering  our  compliments  and  let- 
ters, we  were  about  leaving  them,  but  were  prevented  by  their 
importunities  to  stay  and  spend  the  evening.  We  needed  but 
little  coaxing ;  we  laid  aside  our  hats  and  our  whips  and  re- 
solved to  stay  as  long  as  they  wanted  us.  The  beautiful  Miss 
H — ^s  [Hopkins],  the  handsome  Miss  S — r  [Seymour],  and  the 
pretty  Miss  B — 11  [Bull],  were  of  our  party.  Music,  dancing, 
and  sociality  constituted  our  amusements.  Miss  B — 11  sung 
the  Hermit  sweetly.  I  wished  to  accompany  her  with  a  flute, 
but  I  dared  not  tell  them  so.  The  bell  rung  much  earlier  than 
I  wished,  and  I  left  them  when  I  would  willingly  have  staid 
longer." 

The  bell  referred  to  was  the  nine  o'clock  bell,  the  old  New 
England  curfew,  after  which  it  was  hardly  good  manners  to 
prolong  an  evening  call. 

Under  date  of  "  Thursday  20th,"  the  diarist  records  that, 
after  breakfasting  at  his  lodgings,  he  "  sat  half  an  hour  under 
the  hands  of  the  frisieur^^  before  going  out  to  deliver  his  letters. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  in  Hartford  and  desirous  of 
making  a  favorable  impression.  So  we  see  him,  with  his  head 
nicely  powdered  and  his  qrieue  newly  tied  in  a  black  ribbon, 
walking  along  Main  street,  for  in  those  days  few  Hartford  peo- 
ple of  mark  and  fashion  lived  on  any  other  street.  He  "  called 
on  Mr.  Strong,  and  was  much  disappointed  in  not  seeing  Mrs. 
Strong.    My  feelings,"  he  adds,  "  were  prepared  to  meet  an  old 
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friend,  and  to  have  them  so  suddenly  checked  by  the  informa- 
tion that  she  was  so  indisposed  as  to  render  her  recovery  doubt- 
ful, was  painful."  In  November,  1788,  Nathan  Strong  (after- 
wards Dr.  Strong)  had  been  for  nearly  fifteen  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Hartford,  and  was  already  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Connecticut — the  peer  of  Dr.  Dwight  as  he  had  been  his  college 
class-mate.  His  ministry  of  forty -one  years  was  terminated  by 
his  death,  Dec.  25,  1816.  I  well  remember  the  sensation  which 
his  death  produced,  and  how  that  sensation  was  renewed  and 
deepened  by  the  death  of  President  Dwight  a  few  days  later. 
Mrs.  Strong  was  Anna  McCurdy  of  Lyme.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried less  than  two  years;  and  her  life  (as  the  diary  intimates) 
was  then  coming  to  its  close. 

Mr.  Strong's  house  was  the  next  door  to  Col.  Wadsworth's, 
and  there,  it  seems,  our  traveler  had  been  invited  to  dine.  I 
will  venture  to  transcribe  from  his  record.  "  We  were  soon 
seated  at  the  table ;  our  company  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wadsworth,  Miss  St  John,  Misses  Harriet  and  Caty,  Messrs. 
D.  Wadsworth,  Samuel  Broome,  and  myself.  We  were  all 
cheerful :  how  could  we  be  otherwise  when  the  heads  of  the 
table  were  peculiarly  so — her  countenance  as  placid  as  a  sum- 
mer eve,  and  his  full  of  benignity,  equally  expressive  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  After  din- 
ner the  ladies  retired  to  dress  for  a  visit  to  Miss  Bull,  except 

Miss  St.  John,  who  was  indisposed  with  a  toothache.     W , 

B ,  and  myself  amused  ourselves  in  the  parlor  with  music  un- 
til tea-time,  when  we  followed  the  ladies.  I  was  pleased  with 
Miss  Bull  yesterday,  but  more  so  to-day.  I  trow  she  is  a  good 
girl.  Immediately  after  tea  we  returned  to  Col.  Wadsworth's, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  a  manner  that  was  to  me  delightfully 
instructive.  A  circle  of  only  five — we  did  not  wish  it  enlarged, 
and  our  good  stars  were  uppermost.  Not  a  single  individual 
interrupted  our  converse  until  ten  o*clock.  Our  subjects  of 
conversation  were  various :  we  ran  counter  to  all  the  rules  of 
modern  politeness;  we  did  not,  to  my  recollection,  say  a  word 
about  fashions  or  plays  and  such  like  matters,  nor  did  we 
scandalize  a  single  character  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
evening,  but  we  acted  in  direct  agreement  with  our  feelings." 
After  describing,  in  a  somewhat  efi^usive  way,  the  course  and 
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character  of  their  talk  the  writer  portrays  the  interlocutors  in 
the  dialogue.  *'  Harriet  has  read  a  good  deal  and  has  reflected  a 
good  deal  on  what  she  has  read.  Hence  she  has  many  obser- 
vations of  her  own  —  not  eccentric,  but  pleasingly  original. 
She  has  one  of  the  happiest  tempers  in  the  world,  and  delights 
in  making  those  happy  who  are  around  her.  She  speaks 
highly  of  many  and  ill  of  nona  Add  to  these  a  happy  talent 
of  adapting  her  conversation  to  the  company  she  is  in,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  she  should  be  thought  an  agreeable  girl. 
Although  she  is  not  a  beauty,  yet  her  countenance  is  beauti- 
fully expressive." 

We  will  pause  a  moment  before  this  pen-portrait  Among 
the  Trumbull  pictures  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  there  are 
five  miniatures  of  ladies  in  one  frame.  No.  22.  The  date  is 
1791,  three  years  later  than  the  date  of  this  journal.  The  first 
of  the  five  is  Harriet  Wadsworth,  and  the  painter  has  made 
"  her  countenance  " — I  will  not  say  an  ideal  beauty,  but  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  ''beautifully  expressive."  Perhaps  aflection 
added  something  of  poetry  to  the  likeness,  for  the  family  tradi- 
tion is  that  the  painter  was  her  lover. 

A  monument  in  the  parish  church-yard  of  St.  George,  on  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  bears  this  inscription  : 

TO  THE 

MEMORY 

OF 

HARRIETT  WADSWORTH 
or  Hartford,  Con.,  U.  S.  A., 

WHO  DIED  IS  THIS  ISLAND, 
OF  ▲  COKSUMPnON, 

April  10,  1793. 

AGED  24 
TEARS. 

In  that  lively  and   happy  company  at  Col.  Wadsworth's, 
'i  Thursday  evening,  November  20,  1788,  there  was  no  thought 

I  of  such  a  record  to  be  made  so  soon. 

I  **  Man's  want  of  foresight  onlj  fools  deplore — 

The  wise  thank  Heaven  that  has  bestowed  no  more." 

We  return  to  our  admiring  friend's  pen-portraits  of  the  com- 
pany. **  Caty  is  her  younger  sister,  with  a/ace  as  indicative  of 
a  good  heart  as  a  lamb's  is  of  its  meekness.     She  seems  to  pos- 
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sess  all  the  virtues  of  her  sister,  but  that  they  are  of  a  younger 
growth.  She  wants  a  little  of  that  grace  which  enables  Har- 
riet to  do  every  thing  to  advantage ;  and  a  few  more  years 
will  probably  add  to  the  list  of  her  agreeables." 

Here  we  pause  again: — Catharine  Wadsworth  was  at  that 
time  not  quite  fifteen  years  old.  Her  miniature  is  one  of  the 
five  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  directly  under  her  sister^s  ; 
and  it  shows  that  when  she  was  in  her  eighteenth  year  her  face, 
still  indicative  of  a  good  heart,  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty ; 
and  on  the  wall  of  an  apartment  in  my  house  is  a  portrait  (cop- 
ied from  the  original,  by  Sully),  which  shows  what  she  was 
when  **  a  few  more  years,"  without  eflfacing  the  glow  of  maiden 
beauty,  had  blended  with  it  the  charm  of  matronly  dignity  and 
grace. 

I  proceed  with  our  friend's  record  of  his  impressions: — "As 
for  Daniel,  he  is  a  strange  youth.  With  his  pockets  full  of 
money ^  he  had  rather,  at  any  time,  sit  down  at  home  betwixt 
his  two  sisters,  and  by  some  new  act  of  tenderness  call  forth 
their  affection  toward  him,  than  to  be  in  the  best  and  most^^wA- 
ionabU  company  \best  and  fashionable  underscored  as  "  wrote 
sarkastic  "],  at  the  gaming-table,  or  in  any  place  where  he  can 
spend  his  money  in  an  honorable  and  polite  way.  [Honorable 
and  polite  again  '*  wrote  sarkastic."]  Tis  true  as  it  is  strange ; 
and  furthermore  he  is  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  morality,  and  really  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  God." 

This  "  strange  youth  "  was  so  eccentric  through  a  long  life, 
and  his  family  affections,  though  he  was  childless,  were  so 
strong  that  in  his  old  age  he  took  the  lead  in  building  upon  the 
site  of  what  had  been  his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  home, 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,*  devoted  to  public  useS;  one  part 
of  it  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  another  part  to  the 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute,  and  another  part  to  a  Gallery 
of  Paintings.  It  is  his  filial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  ances- 
tors who  were  identified  with  Hartford  from  its  beginning ; 
and,  designed  as  their  monument,  it  is  his  also.  I  think  I 
may  say  of  the  many  who  have  inherited  or  are  to  inherit  the 

*  Other  citizens  of  Hartford,  with  the  public  spirit  characteristic  of  that  citj, 
contributed  liberally,  but  Mr.  Wadsworth's  gifts  to  the  institution,  including  the 
site,  were  estimated  at  not  less  than  $20,000. 
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remainder   of   his  wealth,  there  is  not  one  who  regrets  that 

princely   gift    to  Hartford,  or  is  not  proud  of  it.     Nor  can  I 

refuse  to  say  of  that  "strange  youth,"  who  loved  his  home  so 

well,  that  the  tender  affection  for  his  sisters  which  is  portrayed 

in  what  I  have  just  been    telling,  lived  in  him   to  the  last. 

Though  he  survived  for  more  than  fifty  years  that  elder  sister 

whose  decay  and  death  he  watched  in  lone  Bermuda,  he  never 

seemed  to  lose  the  freshness  of  his  grief. 

Having  interpolated  so  much  about  the  Wadsworth  family, 
I  will  add,  before  returning  to  our  friend's  description  of  that 
evening's  pleasure,  that  Col.  Wadsworth,  having  served  as  Rep- 
resentative in  Cpngress  for  three  successive  terms,  from  the 
organization  of  the  government  in  1789,  died  in  1804  of  prema- 
ture decay,  the  result  of  hardships  and  exposures  in  the  war  for 
independence.  Madam  Wadsworth  lived  to  extreme  old  age, 
and  died  in  1817.  I  saw  her  buried  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, her  grave  being  the  last  save  one  (or  possibly  two),  that 
was  made  in  the  old  burial  ground  behind  the  Center  Church. 
As  I  stood  there  among  the  spectators  that  had  been  drawn 
together  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  burial  in  that  old  place, 
I  little  thought  that  children  of  mine  would  trace  their  descent 
through  her  from  James  Pierpont  and  Thomas  Hooker. 

Betuming  now  from  this  digression,  and  resuming  our 
friend's  description  of  the  pleasant  company  that  evening  at 
Col.  Wadsworth's,  we  are  reminded  that  New  Haven  had  a 
representative  there  in  the  person  of  "Sam^  Broome."  Him 
the  writer  describes  as  **a  lad  of  good  sense  but  rather  trifling 
at  times,"  and  then  says,  "He  possesses  a  talent  at  punning, 
and  by  occasionally  throwing  in  a  remark  he  prevented  us  from 
becoming  too  seriously  sentimental."  So  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  New  Haven  did  really,  though  indirectly  con- 
tribute something  toward  completing  and  rounding  out  the 
enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Even  a  trifler,  and  a  punster,  may 
sometimes  be  of  use  when  the  conversation  is  growing  thought- 
ful and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  serious  or  too  "senti- 
mental." 

At  a  reasonable  hour,  our  friend  repaired  to  his  lodgings ; 
but  he  did  not  resign  himself  to  sleep  till  he  had  read  from 
"Elegant  Extracts"  (a  volume  which  I  remember  though  it  is 
VOL.  V.  2 
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now  obsolete)  several  pathetic  and  descriptive  pieces  which  the 
ladies  had  commended  to  his  notice,  and  on  which  his  critical 
judgment  coincided  with  theirs. 

The  next  morning,  **  Friday  2l8t,"  we  find  him  immediately 
after  breakfast  mounting  his  **  Eosinante''  and  "  setting  his  face 
westward,"  with  letters  and  whatever  else  he  had  "for  the 
name  of  Talcott."  He  went  out  to  the  Talcott  "family  man- 
sion on  the  hill,"  beyond  where  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  now  is.  Approaching  the  house,  he  was  met 
by  "a  venerable  old  gentleman"  to  whom  he  introduced  him- 
self as  bringing  "  letters  from  New  York" — which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  first  intimation  we  have  had  of  where  he  came  from. 
The  "  family  mansion"  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  son  of  Gov. 
Talcott,  Chief  Magistrate  of  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  Connecti- 
cut from  1724  to  his  death  in  1741, — ^a  period  of  17  years.  A 
sister  of  his  was  the  mother  of  Col.  Wadsworth.  Austin 
Talcott,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York — one  of 
the  most  brilliant  names  in  the  history  of  the  legal  profession 
in  that  great  State — was  his  grandson,  a  great-grandson  of  Gov. 
T.  In  the  conversation  which  ensues  after  our  traveler  has 
entered  the  house,  and  in  which  there  is  a  hardly  perceptible 
flavor  of  the  medical  profession,  it  comes  out  that  his  name  is 
Cogswell  ;  and  at  last  we  know  beyond  a  perad venture  who 
he  is. 

Mason  Fitch  Cogswell  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1780,  and  was  honored  as  the  foremost  in  that  class. 
The  war  for  Independence  was  then  in  progress ;  and  lie  imme- 
diately began  the  study — and  I  may  say,  the  practice — of 
medicine  and  surgery  under  an  elder  brother  who  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army.  He  was  stationed  for  a  time  in  Stamford, 
where  his  brother  had  married  into  the  Davenport  family,  and 
where  he  was  at  home  in  families  of  the  highest  position  and 
culture.  After  the  war,  he  resided,  I  know  not  how  long,  in 
New  York;  and  he  seems  now  to  be  making  a  journey  from 
New  York  to  keep  Thanksgiving  at  his  father^s  house. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  James  Cogswell,*  who  had  been 

*  For  a  full  account  of  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.D.,  the  reader  may  consult 
"Trumbull*8  ffistory  of  Connecticut,"  ii.,  ITS-lSi;  "Miss  Lamed's  History  of 
Windham  County,"  i.,  411-42'7 ;  and  "  Sprague*s  Annals,"  i.,  446-448. 
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from  1744  to  1771  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Canterbury,  but 

for  the  last  six  years  had  been  pastor  in  Scotland,  a  parish  of 

Windham.     His  mother  was  Alice  Fitch  of  the  great  Fitch 

family  in  eastern  Connecticut,  and  her  mother  was  a  descendant 

from  the  famous  hero  of  the  Pequot  war,  John  Mason.     Thus 

it  came  to  pass  that  his  name  was  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell.     At 

the  date  of  this  journal  he  was  apparently  making  his  first 

acquaintance  with  Hartford ;  and  in  that  day's  ride  to  the  Tal- 

cott  mansion,   he  had  passed — unconscious  of  the  future — the 

site  now  occupied  by  a  great  institution  which  had  its  origin 

from  the  calamity  of  the  daughter  to  whom  he  gave  his  mother's 

name,  Alice  Cogswell. 

Having  accompanied  him,  thus  leisurely,  from  Stamford  to 
Hartford,  we  must  hasten  through  the  remainder  of  his  journey. 
The  next  day,  **  Saturday  22d,"  he  was  ferried  across  the  Con- 
necticut at  an  early  hour,  and  arrived  at  his  father's  house  in 
the  evening.  "  The  tear  of  pleasure  glittered"  in  that  father's 
eye  as  he  embraced  his  son,  and  when  the  time  for  evening 
worship  came,  **the  old  gentleman,"  as  the  journal  tells  us, 
**  prayed  with  unusual  fervency  and  affection." 

For  "Sunday  21st,"  the  record  opens, — "Attended  divine 
service,  and  was  delighted  both  with  the  preaching  and  music. 
My  feelings  before  I  entered  the  house,  were  attuned  to  har- 
mony, and  the  music  which  was  uncommonly  good,  striking 
upon  the  already  vibrating  cords,  prepared  me  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  for  the  ensuing  discourse  from  *  My  son,  keep 
thyself  pure.'  The  filial  hearer  (evidently)  confounded  with 
the  text  the  application  of  it  which  he  made  to  himself  and 
which  he  knew  was  in  his  fathers  thoughts.  The  text  was 
from  1  Tim.  vi.,  22:  "Keep  thyself  pure,"  said  the  apostle  to 
the  young  preacher;  but  he  did  not  in  that  connection  say 
"  My  son." 

Monday  was  a  stormy  day ;  and  our  traveler  was  all  day  at 
home.  Tuesday  he  visited  some  old  friends.  Wednesday  was 
stormy  again,  and  cold  ;  and  he  spent  most  of  the  day  with  his 
father  who  was  indisposed.  But  "in  the  evening  as  a  prelude 
to  Thanksgiving" — so  the  journal  tells  us, — "I  went  up  and 
drank  a  mug  of  flip  with  Esq.  Devotion,  and  ate  pompion  pie 
with  his  wife."     Then  as  he  writes,  he  adds  the  explanation. 
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"  How  cold  it  grows  I  I  am  too  dull  to  write  in  my  journal  .  . 
Perhaps  the  flip  has  run  round  my  intellects,  or,  what  is  worse, 
the  pompion  pie." 

I  will  abbreviate,  as  much  as  I  can,  his  partly  humorous 
record  of  Thanksgiving  day,  "Thursday,  27th."  The  duties  of 
the  day  had  been  to  him  such  as  he  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore. His  father,  being  too  ill  to  oflSciate  in  the  Thanksgiving 
service,  devolved  on  him  the  duty  of  reading  to  the  congrega- 
tion an  appropriate  discourse — or,  as  he  called  it,  "  preaching." 
His  desire  to  please  "a  beloved  parent  overcame"  his  diflS- 
dence;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  the  psalm-book  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  printed  or  written  sermon  in  his  hand,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  church  and  told  the  elders  what  their  pastor 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  His  oflFer  was  thankfully 
acknowledged,  and  he  seated  himself  in  the  minister's  pew. 
But  "a  venerable  sage"  got  up  and  led  him  into  the  deacon's 
seat.  He  was  invited  to  go  up  higher;  but  the  thought, 
"  Humble  thyself  and  thou  shalt  be  exalted,"  kept  him  out  of 
the  too  lofty  pulpit.  "  A  silence  of  about  ten  minutes  fol- 
lowed. Several  eflTorts  were  made  to  obtain  a  prayer,  but  in 
vain.  He  was  honored  with  the  first  invitation  ;  but,  setting 
aside  all  other  considerations,  the  respect  he  bore  to  gray  hairs 
prevented  his  making  the  attempt  They  were  all  so  graceless 
or  so  full  of  graxXy  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  pray 
for  their  preacher.  He  perceived  that  nothing  would  be  done 
without  him,"  and  being  "  requested  to  proceed"  he  "  pulled 
out  his  psalm-book,  and  his  hand  trembled  but  very  little. 
*Let  us  sing,'  said  he,  *the  97th  Psalm,'  and  he  read  it  with  a 
very  audible  voice.  The  music  was  fine ;  it  entirely  dissipated 
his  timidities,  and  as  soon  as  it  ceased  he  arose,  and  if  he  had 
had  one  on,  he  would  probably  have  stroked  his  band  ;  but  as 
he  had  none,  he  wiped  his  face  with  his  pocket  handkerchief, 
named  his  text,  and  went  on.  Some  people  would  have  called 
it  reading  ;  but,  really,  he  acted  the  preacher  to  admiration,  as 
he  was  afterwards  told  by  numbers  of  the  congregation.  The 
exercises  were  closed  with  an  anthem  from  Isaiah  *  Sing  O  ye 
heavens,'  etc.,  which  was  most  enchantingly  sung. 

"After  church,  he  repaired  to  his  friend  Devotion's,  and  was 
treated  with  quite  as  much  respect  and  attention  as  he  desired. 
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He  drank  flip,  ate  turkeys,  pigs,  pompion  pies,  apple  pies,  tarts, 
4a,  4c.,  till  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  After  supper  he  went 
home,  gave  thanks  with  his  father,  smoked  a  pipe  for  compa- 
ny's sake,  bade  the  old  folks  good  night,  went  into  the  kitchen, 
sung  a  number  of  songs  to  Polly  and  Betsey  [his  sisters],  ate 
apples  and  nuts  with  them,  and  went  to  bed  well  satisfied  with 
the  transactions  of  the  day." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  among  the  hearers  in  the  Scotland  meet- 
ing-house that  day,  there  must  have  been  a  certain  bashful  and 
studious  boy  ten  years  old,  with  a  marvelous  appetite  for 
knowledge,  and  with  a  keen  and  quiet  observation  of  men  and 
things,  who  had  already — two  years  earlier — picked  up  Latin 
enough  to  understand  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Yale,  and 
whose  parents  had  been  advised  by  Parson  Cogswell  (though 
they  needed  no  persuasion)  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
That  boy  was  James  L.  Kingsley  ;  and  it  startles  me  to  remem- 
ber that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  venerable 
Professor  Kingsley  passed  away  from  this  living  and  dying 
world. 

On  **  Friday,  28th,"  our  friend  rides  to  Windham — dines  at 
Maj.  Backus's,  where  he  finds  "pompion  pies  again  in  abun- 
dance"— then  sets  out  for  Lebanon  "in  search  of  a  friend 
whom  he  has  already  mentioned  more  than  once  under  the  ap- 
parently fictitious  name  of  "Orlands,"  but  whom  I  cannot 
identify.  He  finds  him — ^just  where  he  wished  to  find  him — at 
Mr.  Porter's.  There  he  had  a  delightful  evening  with  Emily 
and  Sophy,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Porter,  and  a  charming  sister 
of  "Orlands,"  named  Eliza.  That  Mr.  Porter  had  been  Gov. 
Tnimbuirs  confidential  secretary  through  all  the  war ;  and 
therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  our  friend  saying,  "  Miss 
Trumbull  made  us  happy  an  hour  or  so  with  her  company. 
Her  person  is  elegant,  though  small ;  her  countenance  agreea- 
bly expressive  and  what  is  generally  called  handsome.  Her 
first  appearance  is  much  in  her  favor.  I  will  wait  till  I  see  her 
again  before  I  say  anything  more  about  her." 

Miss  Trumbull  was  grand-daughter  of  the  old  war  governor 
who  had  died  three  years  before,  and  daughter  of  the  second 
Jonathan  who  became  governor  ten  years  later. 

The  next  day,  **  Saturday  29th,"  was  one  of  those  wet  autumn 
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days  that  introduce  the  winter.  But  our  friend  says,  "  We 
walked  or  rather  waded  over  to  Col.  Trumbull's,  and  sat  and 
chatted  an  hour  with  hini ;  Mrs.  Trumbull  and  Faithy  all 
agreeable,  the  former  peculiarly  so — and  the  appearance  of  the 
latter,  tho'  reserved,  such  as  inspires  you  with  a  desire  of  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted."  The  miniatures  of  these  two 
ladies  are  in  the  same  group  of  five  with  the  two  daughters  of 
Col.  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Trumbull  in  the  center.  Miss  Faith 
Trumbull  (afterwards  Mrs.  Daniel  Wadsworth)  in  the  right 
hand  upper  corner. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  history  connected  with  old  Lebanon 
— so  much  that  I  dare  not  begin  to  touch  upon  it.  Our  trav- 
eler was  hindered  by  the  rain  from  proceeding  to  Norwich  that 
day,  as  he  had  intended,  but  at  an  early  hour  the  next  mor- 
ning (Sunday,  Nov.  30),  he  made  the  short  ride.  "  About 
half  past  8,"  he  says,  "I  arrived  at  Gov.  Huntington's,  my  for- 
mer homej  and  the  manner  in  which  I  was  welcomed  made  it 
as  much  so  as  ever.  Had  I  been  an  own  brother,  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton could  not  have  treated  me  with  more  tenderness  and  aflfec- 
tion,  and  I  never  before  saw  the  Governor  so  social  and  con- 
versibla" 

Here  are  allusions  which  become  intelligible  when  we  learn 
that  Rev.  James  Cogswell's  wife,  Alice  Fitch,  died  in  1772,  soon 
after  his  settlement  in  Scotland — that  in  1773  he  married  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Devotion,  when  Mason  Fitch 
Cogswell  was  twelve  years  old — and  that  the  boy  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Huntington,  at  Norwich,  where  he 
was  fitted  for  collega  Samuel  Huntington,  whose  name  is  sub- 
scribed to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  that 
parish  of  Scotland.  Like  another  subscriber  to  that  Declara- 
tion, Roger  Sherman,  he  was  brought  up  a  mechanic ;  and  like 
Roger  Sherman  he  made  hi  u  self  a  great  lawyer.*  In  his  youth 
he  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Parson's  comely  daughter, 
Martha  Devotion.  So  when  Mrs.  Huntington's  mother  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  Mason  F.  Cogswell's  father,  they  were  in 
some  figurative  and  step-sense  an  elder  sister  and  a  younger 
brother. 

*  Samuel  Huntington  was  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  IT  79  and 
1780.  In  1786,  after  the  death  of  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold,  he  was  chosen  (Gov- 
ernor, and  was  annually  re-elected  till  his  death  in  1796. 
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Oar  traveler's  ten  miles  ride  that  Sunday  morning  was  not 

regarded  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  public  worship.     He  . 

"attended  divine  service  both  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  and  heard  two 

metaphysical  discourses  from  Mr.  King,*  and  on  the  whole  was 

well  pleased  with  them — thought  however,  he  was  a  little  out 

of  bis  latitude." 

In  the  evening,  the  Sabbath  having  ended  at  sunset,  our 
friend  made  a  call  at  Mr.  Woodbridge's,  where  Clara  and  Han- 
nah were  as  glad  to  see  him  as  he  was  to  see  them,  and  ^^  paid 
more  attention  to"  him  "  than  to  all  the  other  gentlemen  in  the 
room."  But  in  recording  the  fact,  he  checks  the  temptation  to 
vanity  by  the  consideration,  "  they  see  me  once  in  three  years, 
and  them  they  see  every  day."  Returning  to  his  lodgings  at 
the  decorous  hour  of  nine,  he  had  time  to  **  converse  an  hour 
with  the  Governor  and  his  ladv"  before  retiring  to  rest 

He  remained  in  Norwich  four  days  longer,  visiting  old  friends 
with  great  enjoyment     Of  Monday  he  records  that  though  it 
was  '*a  dull  disagreeable  day,  ^twas  sunshine  in  the  house." 
"  Refused  several  invitations  to  dine  out,  that  I  might  eat  tur- 
key with  the  Governor.    Thanksgiving  not  gone  yet,  for  we  had 
flip  and  pompion  pies  both.     Drank  several  glasses  of  port, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  several  musical  anecdotes  from  the 
Governor."     After  visiting  several  old  friends  with  much  pleas- 
ure, and  drinking  tea  with  "Clara  and  Hannah,"   he  returned 
*' about  8,  and  the  last  of  the  evening  was  equal  to  the  first 
Sammy  and  Fanny,"f  so  runs  the  record,  "have  improved  ex- 
ceedingly since  I  last  saw  them,  both  in  mind  and  manners.'' 
He  was  not  aware  that  Sammy,  of  whom,  a  college  graduate  of 
three  years'  standing,  he  made  mention  so  familiarly,  was  to  be 
not  many  years  later,  Chief  Justice  and  then  Governor  of  Ohio 
—a  state  which  in  that  year,  1788,  had  no  existence  even  as  a 
territory  under  territorial   government  in  which  the   earliest 
permanent  settlement  had  just  been  made  by  a  pioneer  emigra- 

*  R«T.  Walter  King  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  io  Norwich  (at  "  the 
Landing**)  from  1787  lo  1811.  He  was  contemporary  in  College  with  Dr.  M.  F. 
Cogswell,  though  in  a  later  class.  1782. 

f  Samuel  and  Frances  Huntinirton,  children  of  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  D.D., 
were  the  adopted  children  of  his  brother  the  Governor.  The  first,  "Sammy,'* 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1785.  The  latter,  "  Fanny,'*  be- 
came the  wife  of  Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.D. 
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tion  from  New  England,  and  which  in  1802  was  received  into 
the  Union,  the  .first-born  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Thinking 
of  what  Ohio  is  to-day  with  its  three  millions  of  people,  and 
with  the  illustrious  names  which  it  has  given  to  our  national 
history,  we  can  hardly  read  this  patronizing  mention  of  "  Sam- 
my's" improvement  in  mind  and  manners  without  a  feeling  as 
if  it  came  to  us  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  convention 
about  which  our  friend  had  a  chat  with  the  Governor  was 
doubtless  that  which  in  the  January  preceding  had  given  the 
ratification  of  Connecticut  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  that  Convention,  Gov.  Huntington  was  a  conspicu- 
ous member ;  and  this  reminds  us  that  when  the  genial  diarist 
sat  there  chatting  and  smoking  the  calumet  with  the  Governor, 
the  governinent  of  the  United  States  had  not  come  into  being. 
Eleven  of  the  Thirteen  States  had  adopted  the  Constitution ; 
electors  of  President  were  to  be  chosen  in  those  eleven  States 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January ;  the  electors  were  to  meet 
in  their  several  colleges  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  of  March  the  First  Congress  was  to  meet  in 
New  York.  In  fact,  for  want  of  a  quorum  in  the  two  houses,  the 
organization  of  the  national  government  was  not  completed 
till  April  80,  1789. 

Returning  to  the  diary  from  which  we  have  wandered,  we 
find  that  on  Tuesday  our  friend  **  breakfasted  with  Gen.  Hun- 
tington,— dined  at  Dr.  Lathrop's, — drank  tea  at  Mr.  Andrew 
Huntington's, — and  supped  with  William  Leffingwell,''  return- 
ing to  lodge  "at  the  Governor's.'*  Without  pausing  on  the 
other  names  here  mentioned — some  of  them  notable  in  history, 
we  find  our  attention  arrested  by  a  New  Haven  name,  William 
LefBngwell.  Looking  forward  we  read  in  the  next  day's  re- 
cord, **  Dined  at  William  LefBngweirs.  Mr.  L.  was  my  class- 
mate at  New  Haven.  We  chatted  about  old  matters  with 
much  pleasure.  Joa.,  sister  to  William,  is  a  smart  girl,  or  I  am 
much  out  of  my  conjectures.  She  has  a  pleasing  countenance, 
an  expressive  eye,  and  possesses  good  manners.  Saml.  Hun- 
tington and  Dan.  Lathrop  were  likewise  of  our  party.  A  full 
grown  turkey,  and  more  pompion  pie,"  etc.,  "  everything  in  nice 

order." 

Old  people  remember  a  time  when  Mr.  Leffingwell,  residing 
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in  the  old  fashioned  but  stately  mansion  on  Chapel  street  at  the 
corner  of  Temple,  with  a  terraced  garden  which  extended  half 
way  up  to  College  street,  was  recognized  as  the  richest  citizen 
of  New  Haven.*  The  last  survivor  of  his  immediate  family  is 
our  old  friend,  a  valued  member  and  officer  of  this  Historical 
Society,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Leffingwell.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Caroline  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Augustus  Russell  Street;  and 
the  memory  of  her  public  spirit,  as  well  as  of  his,  is  perpetuated 
in  the  edifice  and  the  endowments  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
A  grand  daughter  of  William  Leffingwell,  Caroline  Augusta 
Street,  was  the  wife  of  Admiral  Foote ;  and  thus  the  old  man- 
sion, built  by  Jared  Ingersoll  before  the  revolution,  and  in  later 
times  the  residence  of  Mr.  Leffingwell,  then  of  Mr.  Street,  and 
then  of  Admiral  Foote,  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
gallant  Admiral. 

Those  who  knew  Mra  Leffingwell  long  afterward  when  she 
had  become  a  grandmother,  and  especially  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  her  housekeeping,  cannot  but  understand  that 
thf»  supper  of  Tuesday  night,  and  the  dinner  of  Wednesday  were 
not  only  well  got  up,  **  every  thing  in  nice  order,"  but  were 
enlivened  and  brightened  by  her  sprightly  talk.     We  may  be 

♦  Wflliam  Leffingwell,  born  September,  1766  ;  was  the  eldest  son  of  Col.  Chris- 
topher Leffingwell,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Norwich,  as  his  ancestors  had  been 
from  the  beginning.  The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Yale  College  shows  that  he  was 
gr&duated  in  the  class  of  1786.  The  discrepancy  between  that  official  record  and 
the  statement  which  makes  him  "classmate  at  New  Haven,"  with  Dr.  Cogswell, 
is  readily  explained  by  the  supposition  that  having  entered  the  class  of  1780  at  a 
very  immature  ajre  (which  was  what  bright  boys  were  permitted  to  do  in  those 
dajB),  he  withdrew  for  a  time  and  afterwards  took  his  place  in  the  class  of  1786, 
graduating  A.  B.  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  instead  of  fifteen. 

He  seems  to  have  chosen  for  himself  a  mercantile  rather  than  a  professional 
career.  For  several  years  after  leaving  college  he  resided  at  Norwich  where  he 
was  post-master  when  Washington  was  president.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  a 
busmess  partnership  with  his  father.  About  the  year  1793  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  an  active  partner  in  mercantile  business  with  Hezekiah 
Beers  Pierpont,  under  the  firm  of  Leffingwell  A  Pier pont.  In  1809  he  retired  from 
boMness  and  established  his  home  in  New  Haven.     Here  he  died  in  1 834. 

His  wife  was  Sally  Beers,  daughter  of  Isaac  Beers,  and  on  her  mother's  side 
descended  from  the  Mansfields.  (I  write  her  name  Sally  for  such  was  her  pref- 
erence— not  Sarah,  certainly  not  Sallie.)  William  Leffingwell  and  Sally  Beers 
were  married  by  the  bride's  uncle,  Rev.  Achilles  Mansfield,  of  Killingworth  (now 
Clinton),  in  the  evening  before  the  commencement  which  was  to  make  the 
bridegroom  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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sure  that  she,  the  daughter  of  the  famed  New  Haven  bookseller 
Isaac  Beers,  and  from  her  early  girlhood  conspicuous  among  the 
young  ladies  of  the  college  town,  which  did  not  become  a  city 
even  in  name  till  1784,  had  much  to  say  in  the  pleasant 
conversation  between  her  husband  and  her  guest,  about  their 
college  friends  and  college  days.  It  could  not  but  be  a  pleasant 
party, — six  at  the  table,  all  young, — ^four  gentlemen  as  well 
as  the  hostess  overflowing  with  memories  of  Yale  and  of  New 
Haven, — and  that  *' smart  girl,"  Joanna  Leffingwell,  whose 
"  pleasing  countenance"  retained  something  of  its  beauty,  and 
whose  "expressive  eye"  had  not  lost  its  expressiveness,  when  I 
knew  her,  almost  half  a  century  later,  an  honored  "  mother  in 
Israel,"  the  widow  of  Charles  (not  Daniel)  Lathrop.* 

The  next  day  (Thursday)  was  like  the  other  days  at  Nor- 
wich ; — breakfast  with  his  "  old  friend  and  good  friend  Shu- 
bael ;"— dinner  "with  the  Governor  and  family"  at  Mr.  Breed's, 
where  Shubael  and  his  wife  were  also  present,  and  where  the 
inevitable  "  pompion  pie"  suggested  the  thought  of  how  soon 
he  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  that  New  England  dainty  ; — 
an  after-dinner  call  at  Mr.  Coit's, — tea  at  Mr.  Moore's ; — and 
the  evening  at  Mr.  Leffingwell's  again  **  in  a  circle  of  no  loss 
than  sixteen  ladies,  besides  many  other  supernumeraries."  To 
the  record  of  all  this  he  adds,  "  About  nine,  went  to  my  lodg- 
ings, proposed  a  plan  to  the  Governor  and  received  his  appro- 
bation, ate  supper,  smoked  the  calumet  for  the  last  time,  and 
bade  them  all  a  good  night" 

On  Friday,  Dec.  5,  our  traveler,  having  taken  leave  of  Nor- 
wich friends,  journeyed  toward  his  father's  home,  by  the  some- 
what meandering  way  of  all  his  "  uncles  and  aunts  in  Lisbon, 
Preston,  and  Canterbury ;"  and  those  uncles  and  aunts,  with  all 
the  cousins,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  loving  and  amiable 
people  in  the  world.  Arriving  at  the  Scotland  parsonage  again 
on  Saturday,  he  was  detained  there  by  a  storm  which  gave  him 
time  for  reading  and  writing,  and  for  **  receiving  lessons  of 
divine  instruction  from  the  lips  of"  his  ** affectionate  parent" 
Wednesday,  Dec.  10,  the  weather  having  become  propitious,  he 

*  Mrs.  Lathrop  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Lathrop,  long  a  resident  of 
New  Haven.    Five  of  her  daughters  were  wives  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen 
of  India   and  Oejlon.      In  1788,  anj  New   Eugland  girl  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  becoming  the  mother  of  five  crowned  queens. 


I 
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went  to  Mansfield  for  the  sake  of  visiting  two  more  cousins, 
whose  amiable  qualities  he  sums  up  by  saying,  "In  short,  they 
are  two  Fitches,  which  is  suflSciently  explanatory  to  myself." 

From    Mansfield,   the   next   day's   travel    brought    him    to 
Lebanon  again,  his  solitary  ride  being  cheered  by  the  pleasant 
thought  that  all  the  relatives  whom  he  had  been  visiting,  and 
i  who  had  received  him  with  kindliest  aflFection,  were  so  well 

worth  knowing.    Those  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  seem  to  have 
been  fair  specimens  of  what  I  may  venture  to  call  the  old  Con- 
necticut gentry, — well-to-do  people,  living  comfortably  and  hon- 
estly on  their  own  acres,  working  six  days  and  resting  on  the 
seventh    according   to    the   commandment, — thinking   people, 
whose  intellectual  life  was  nourished  chiefly  by  the  Bible  and 
the  doctrinal  exposition  of  it  from  the  pulpit, — men  and  women 
whose  hereditary  Puritanism  had   not  vanished  into  Estheti- 
cism,  and  who  were  therefore  characterized  more  by  strength  of 
opinions  al)out  right  and  wrong  than  by  exquisiteness  of  taste, 
— plain  people  with  no  aristocratic  pretensions,  yet  gentry  as 
descended  from  an<^.estors  whom  they  honored,  and  for  whose 
sake  they  were  ready  to  welcome  every  cousin  who  did  not  dis- 
honor the  stock  (the  gens)  from  which  they  came.     All   the 
kindred  whom  our  traveling  friend  had  visited  in  Preston,  Lis- 
bon, Canterbury,  and  Mansfield,  were  as  he  proudly  calls  them 
**  Fitches/'  and  they  all  knew  their  descent  from  James  Fitch, 
the  famous  first  minister  of  Norwich. 

At  Mrs.  Tisdale's  in  Lebanon,  he  had  **  another  charming 
evening  with  the  ladies,"  and  yet  he  took  time  for  a  call  at 
**Col.  Trumbull's,"  where  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Daniel  and  Harriet  Wads  worth  who  had  just  arrived  fmm 
Hartford.  The  next  morning  (Friday,  Dec.  12),  after  walking 
**over  to  Col.  TrumbulTs,"  where  he  had  promised  *'to  call 
■  for  letters."     The  post  office  system  of  the  United  States  was 

I  then  in  its  infancy,  and  an  opportunity  of  sending  letters  from 

Lebanon  to  Hartford  by  a  friendly  traveler  was  precious. 
-After  an  hour  of  talk  '*  with  the  ladies  and  with  Daniel,"  and 
*^8ome  time  with  the  Colonel,"  and  much  delight  in  "the  paint- 
ings of  his  brother"  whom  we  call  Col.  Trumbull,  he  set  his 
face  t^)ward  Hartford  at  about  11  o'clock,  **in  company,"  he 
savs.  **with  a  Mr,  Pitkin  from  Farmington,  with  whom  I  was 
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so  much  pleased  in  the  day  time,  that  I  went  and  tarried  with 
him  at  his  uncle's  in  East  Hartford,  Federal  to  a  button,  very 
civil  and  very  hospitable.  Crossed  the  ferry  in  the  morning, 
and  dined  at  Mr.  Perkins'  with  Mr.  Pitkin.*  After  dinner, 
called  and  delivered  letters  from  Harriet  and  Daniel,  and  en- 
gaged to  return  and  drink  tea  with  smiling  Gate,  and  so  I  did 
and  was  made  very  welcome  and  very  happy." 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  our  traveler  "  attended  divine 
service  at  the  North  Meeting,"  and  was  much  impressed  with 
the  sermons,  especially  with  the  afternoon  discourse  from  a 
text  which  he  remembered  as  that  from  which  the  sermon  was 
preached  at  his  own  mother's  funeral,  "I  was  dumb,  I  opened 
not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it."  Mr.  Strong  was  just 
then  passing  through  one  of  the  great  sorrows  of  his  domestic 
life.  Already  he  had  been  once  a  widower,  and  his  second 
wife,  Anna  McCurdy,  was  then  wasting  with  the  disease  of 
which  she  died  three  months  later,  at  the  age  of  29.  Naturally, 
the  sermon  from  such  a  text,  and  in  such  circumstances, 
"  flowed  from  the  heart  and  reached  the  heart,"  especially  of 
Mason  F.  Cogswell,  to  whom  Ann  McCurdy  had  been  "an  old 
friend."  As  evening  came  on,  he  recollected  his  ^'engagement 
to  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Caty,"  and  had  a  pleasant  hour  with 
them. 

On  Monday,  he  was  occupied  through  the  morning  with 
"  how-do-you-do  visits  and  some  matters  of  business,"  but 
after  dinner  we  find  him  paying  his  respects  to  Dr.  Hopkins, 
and  "chatting  physic  with  him  an  hour  or  so," — then    "gallop- 

♦That  agreeable  fellow  traveler  waa  Timothy  Pitkin,  at  that  time  a  Tale  g^d- 
nate  of  three  years  standing,— afterwards  for  fourteen  years  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Connecticut,— and  known  in  literature  as  the  author  of  valuable 
works  on  the  History  of  the  United  States.  He  was  temporarily  a  resident  of 
New  Haven  while  his  son  Rev.  Thomas  Clap  Pitkin  was  a  minister  in  Trinity 
Church.  His  father.  Rev.  Tim  )thy  Pitkin,  pastor  of  the  Farmington  church 
from  1762  to  1785,  and  a  Fellow  of  Yale  Co  lege  from  1777  to  1804,  was  a  son  of 
William  Pitkin  of  East  Hartford.  Governor  of  Connecticut  from  1766  till  his  death 
in  1769,  and  was  a  son-iu-law  of  Thomas  Clap,  President  of  Yale  College. 

It  was  natural  for  young  Mr.  Pitkin  to  rest  for  the  night  at  his  uncle's  in  East 
Hartford,  and  that  he  took  his  fellow  traveler  with  him  is  an  illustrative  instance 
of  the  old-time  hospitality. 

Enoch  Perkins  was  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Hartford  (A.  B.  Yale  1781),  and  his 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Farmington  pastor.  Their  daughter  Emily  was  the 
wife  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Senator. 
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ing  out  to  the  hill"  and  rejoicing  to  find  the  invalids  there  (of 
the  Talcott  family)  all  better  than  when  he  saw  them  last  He 
"gallops  back  again  and  drinks  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
—a  charming  couple,"  whose  happiness  moves  him  to  write,  "I 
wish  I  was  as  well  married,  and  anybody  and  everybody  could 
say  as  much  of  me."  The  Dr.  Hopkins  with  whom  he  talked 
on  prc^essional  subjects,  was  in  his  day  the  foremost  man  of 
the  medical  profession  not  only  in  Hartford  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Connecticut, — one  of  "  the  Hartford  wits,"  if  not  the 
most  famous  of  them.  We  may  assume — at  least  we  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  Dr.  Cogswell,  a  young  man  not  yet 
settled  in  life,  had  in  his  thoughts,  while  talking  with  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, the  **  plan"  on  which  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  Gov. 
Huntington  before  leaving  Norwich  ;  and  that  his  '*  plan"  was 
to  establish  himself  in  his  profession  there  at  Hartford,  The 
Mr.  Wolcott  whose  domestic  felicity  he  so  admired,  was  Oliver 
Wolcottj  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  John  Ad- 
ams, and,  in  his  latter  years.  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Just  here  the  manuscript  begins  to  be  again  imperfect.  Some 
enterprising  mouse  seems  to  have  meddled  with  it,  and  what 
remains  of  the  last  few  pages  is  interspersed  with  many  a  hiatus 
vahk  deflendus.  I  can  make  out  that  after  tea  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wolcott  the  diarist  "  spent  a  social  hour  with 
and  Julia  Seymour— certainly  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good 

one  too" — that  he  "  called  and  took  leave  of  at  Col. 

Wadsworth's," — that  he  was  lodged  that  night  at  Mr.  Strong's 
where  he  "  attended  particularly  to  Mrs.  Strong's  case,"  and 
had  a  long  and  most  friendly  conversation  with  her  husband, 
pondering  meanwhile  (we  may  conjecture)  the  question  of  ma- 
king his  abode  in  Hartford.  I  find  him  proceeding  the  next 
day  to  Haddam,  and  there  **  welcomed  very  sincerely  by  Theo- 
dore and  Parson  May  and  family," — thence,  after  a  day's  deten- 
tion by  a  storm,  he  comes  to  New  Haven  again,  and  finds  the 
same  hospitality  which  he  had  found  four  weeks  before. 

The  last  date  on  these  torn  leaves  is  Saturday,  Dec.  19.  On 
that  day,  "  after  several  morning  visits" — additional  to  all  the 
visits  of  the  preceding  day,  he  "  rode  to  Greenfield  via  Strat- 
ford, Victory,  etc."  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  pastor,  who  was  also  the  poet  of 
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**  Greenfield  Hill."  He  found  himself  **in  the  midst  of  a 
smiling  circle;"  and  the  talk  by  the  winter  evening  fireside  was 
*'  cheerful  and  instructive/'  I  can  make  out  concerning  *'  the 
four  young  ladies  under  Mr.  Dwight's  tuition"  that  **  the  ex- 
pression of  each  was  uncommonly  fine — a  loveliness  of  disposi- 
tion, a  benevolence  of  heart,  and  a  sprightliness  of  thought 
were  clearly  discernible  in  every  eye."  Here  we  come  to  a  rag- 
ged edge.  The  lacunce  in  the  manuscript  are  not  unlike  those  in 
a  tablet  recovered  from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal.  The  last 
words  are  **  If  I  can  judge  account  given  of  them  by 

Mrs.  Dwight,  and  my  own  they  are  lovely 

girls,  and  on  the  high  road  to  make  husbands  happy." 

Postscript. 

A  few  months  after  the  journey  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell  established  himself  at  Hartford, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  Dec.  17,  1880.  He 
was  eminent  in  his  profession,  especially  as  a  surgeon ;  and  no 
man  was  ever  more  worthy  than  he  to  be  called  "  the  beloved 
physician."  The  reader  of  these  pages  has  seen  chiefly  one 
aspect  of  his  character — his  invariable  kindness,  his  ready  ap- 
preciation of  whatever  was  admirable  or  good  in  everybody 
whom  he  met,  his  perfect  urbanity.  Those  who  knew  him 
while  he  lived,  knew  much  more  than  could  reveal  itself  in  a 
four  weeks'  diary  written  by  way  of  amusement  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  They  knew  how  much  he  was  to  be  honored 
for  his  professional  learning  and  skill,  for  his  general  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  for  his  public  spirit,  for  the  dignity  of  his 
life,  for  his  religious  fidelity  in  every  relation. 

The  illness  which  ended  his  life  was  short — only  five  days, 
yet  long  enough  for  the  whole  city  to  be  moved  with  anxiety. 
I  am  informed,  by  one  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, that  late  in  the  evenings  of  the  two  days  preceding  his 
death,  people  stood  in  groups  along  the  sidewalks  of  Prospect 
street,  waiting  for  the  physicians  to  come  from  his  bedside,  and 
asking  in  whispers  for  the  latest  indications. 

His  wife,  Mary  Austin,  daughter  of  Austin  Ledyard, — a 
woman  worthy  of  him — survived  him  many  yeara  His  daugh- 
ter  Alice,   beautiful    and    gifted,  whose  calamity  led  to  the 
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foanding  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
could  not  outlive  him.  She  lingered,  in  suflfering  caused  by 
grief,  thirteen  days,  and  died,  Dec.  30,  1830.  Of  his  other 
children,  Mary,  wife  of  Lewis  Weld,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  T. 
Norton,  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  and  Catherine 
Ledyard,  wife  of  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer,  D.D., — the  last- 
named  is  the  only  survivor. 

An  admirable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  by 
Prof.  Knight,  as  characteristic  of  its  author  as  of  its  subject, 
may  be  found  in  Williams'  Medical  Biography,  pp.  100-109. 
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Article  IL— DEMOCRITUS  OF  ABDERA. 
An  historical  study  on  the   Beginnings  of  Greek  Moral 

PniLOSOPHTf. 
From  the  German  of  F.  Kebn,  Gymnaaial  Director  at  Stettin. 

The  Greek  philosophy  of  Plato  gives  us  the  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  a  grander  mental  achievement,  and  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment than  can  be  paralleled  in  any  other  land  or  any 
other  age.  Each  thinker  had  his  own  original  ideas,  and  many 
of  those  ideas  were  so  profound  and  significant  that  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  them  claim  the  attention  of  scientific  thought 
even  to  this  day.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  no  perfect  work 
by  any  author  of  this  age  is  now  extant  We  must  laboriously 
construct  our  picture  of  this  age  out  of  fragments  and  the  in- 
cidental statements  of  later  philosophers,  especially  those  of 
Aristotle.  The  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
most  of  these  writers  are  comparatively  few.  yet  they  aflbrd  us 
a  glimpse  into  a  world  of  thought  as  rich  as  that  contained  in 
the  almost  contemporaneous  Greek  lyric  poetry.  Either  of  these 
is  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  history  of  human  culture.  The 
statements  of  later  writers,  full  of  hostility  as  they  are,  must 
be  taken  with  a  far-sighted  criticism,  or  else  instead  of  complet- 
ing and  perfecting  the  outlines  of  doctrine  contained  in  them, 
these,  even  now  colorless  and  imperfecta,  will  be  rendered  more 
indistinct  and  fragmentary.  This  is  especially  true  of  Aristotle, 
who  is   never  a  very  reliable  reporter.      It  is  therefore  not 

« 

remarkable  that  a  clear  conception  of  this  pre-Platonic  thinker, 
Democritus,  has  only  been  obtained  gradually,  through  un- 
wearied scientific  research,  and  that  even  to-day  we  have  not 
attained  to  the  perfect  picture. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  must  free  ourselves  from  the 

« 

authority  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who,  through  their  own  well 
deserved  glory  have  cast  an  undeserved  shadow  upon  earlier 
philosophical  investigations,  and  it  is  indeed  partly  through 
their  incorrect  criticisms  and  their  unintentional  as  well  as  their 
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intentional  silence  on  sundry  points,  that  the  judgment  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  has  in  many  directions  and  for  a  long  time 
been  unduly  biased.  Freed  from  HegeVs  preconceived  notion 
that  the  world  is  a  progression,  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  under  the  grand  upward  impulse  which  phi- 
losophy received  at  the  hands  of  Plato,  there  was  also  found  a 
certain  giving  up  of  principles  already  established,  or  toward 
the  establishment  of  which,  at  least  earnest  efforts  had  been 
made. 

And  so  it  must  also  be  admitted  from  comprehensive  and 
unprejudiced  conclusions  that  the  materialistic  conception  of 
the  world  (i.  e.  the  view  which  seeks  to  account  for  everything 
by  a  purely  physical  cause),  came  in  conflict  especially  at  the 
hands  of  Plato  with  a  moral-teleological  view  of  nature  (i.  e. 
a  view  which  regards  the  world  from  the  side  of  purpose,  de- 
sign, or  moral  beauty) ;  and  so  the  one-sided  regard  of  Nature 
which  became  allied  to  this  latter  view  had  the  effect  for  the 
time  to  destroy  the  scientific  value  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and 
so  also  many  a  very  earnest  and  pertinent  thought  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  was  considered  and  treated,  especially  by 
Aristotle,  as  a  singularity  or  eccentricity.  Indeed  Aristotle, 
by  the  great  weight  of  his  authority,  has  chiefly  effected  that 
these  really  deserving  though  imperfect  beginnings  of  true 
speculation  have  passed  back  again  into  oblivion,  because  his 
pretended  explanations  of  the  problems  proposed  conformed 
more  closely  to  the  ideas  of  the  ordinary  superficial  thinker. 

A  very  peculiar  fate,  however,  in  some  respects  has  befallen 
the  pre-Platonic  philosopher  Democritus.  That,  on  account  of 
which  he  to-day  in  wide  scientific  circles  is  recognized  and 
honored,  is  by  no  means  his  own  original  invention.  In  these 
matters  he  is  by  no  means  a  discoverer  or  even  a  pioneer.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  real  merit,  that  which  actually  belongs  to 
him  18  either  entirely  denied  or  else  admitted  but  reluctantly, 
or  with  important  and  undeserved  reservations.  Democritus  is 
mistakenly  famous  as  the  author  of  the  atomical  theory  ;  but, 
although,  in  my  opinion,  he  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  called 
the  first  distinguished  moral  philosopher  of  Greece,  his  claim  in 
this  respect  has  not  only  been  belittled  but  absolutely  denied ; 
and  this  not  only  in  general  scientific  tradition,  which  oftentimes 
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only  after  long  delays  gives  proper  credit  for  genuine  research, 
but  even  by  eminent  investigators  in  the  department  of  Ancient 
Greek  Philosophy. 

These,  however,  all  agree  unanimously  that  not  Democritus, 
but  his  somewhat  elder  contemporary,  Leucippus,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  atomistic  theory.  I  should,  however,  hardly 
presume  to  call  your  attention  further  to  this  undoubted  histor- 
ical fact,  were  it  not  true  that  in  Lange's  *^  History  of  Material- 
ism," a  book,  in  which  before  all  others  we  should  expect 
reliable  information,  Democritus  is  only  spoken  of  as  the  author 
of  the  atomistic  theory.  In  Lange's  '*  History  of  Philosophy," 
no  mention  is  made  at  all  of  Leucippus,  except  in  an  incidental 
remark  respecting  some  doctrine  of  Democritus  that  it  had  been 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Leucippus ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  positive 
fact  that  the  whole  foundation,  the  essential  thought  of  the 
atomical  theory  had  been  thought  out  by  Leucippus  alone. 

And  if  we  now  consider  the  important  relation  which  the 
atomistic  theory  bears  to  the  natural  science  of  to-day,  and  the 
philosophy  of  to-day  also,  since  its  remodeling  into  the  doctrine 
of  ultimate  atoms  as  force  centers,  it  seems  so  much  the  more 
unfair  that  the  name  of  the  man  whose  inventive  thought 
first  invented  the  theory,  should  be  quite  overshadowed  by 
another,  who,  after  the  thought  had  been  presented  to  him, 
only  developed  it  farther,  gave  it  position  and  a  wider  recogni- 
tion. Wundt  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  science,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  it 
we  should  come  across  an  opinion  concerning  the  existence  and 
constitution  of  matter  so  nearly  related  to  the  prevalent  opinions 
of  to  day.  The  further  profitable  working  out  of  an  original 
idea  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  high  honor;  but  it  certainly 
does  not  deserve  so  high  honor  as  the  original  inception  of 
the  idea.  Real  genius  stands  even  higher  than  the  fruit-bearing 
talent.  '*  Towards  the  pioneer  in  science  the  public  is  too  often 
less  grateful  than  to  the  man  who  comes  afterward,  who  is  only 
a  displayer  of  the  treasures  found.  Before  the  brilliance  of  the 
men  who  follow — the  supporters,  the  expanders,  the  multipliers 
of  the  light — the  first  Promethean  spark  is  often  relegated  back 
to  the  darkness  of  regions  unknown  to  history." 

This  truth  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  close  examina- 
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rion  into  the  history  of  inventions  in  every  branch  of  the  arts 
or  sciences.  A  parallel  case  can  be  readily  found  in  the  realm 
of  science  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  Neoplatonism  is  well  acquainted,  even 
familiar,  with  the  name  of  Plotinus.  But  it  is  ordinarily  known 
only  by  those  who  are  accurately  informed  in  Greek  philoso- 
phy, that  Ammonius  Sakkas,  and  not  Plotinus,  was  the 
author  of  Neoplatonism.  Even  so,  also,  today  just  as  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  that  too  among  learned  men,  Parmenides 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  proper  scientific  founder  of  that 
important  school  of  thought  which  we  style  the  Eleatic  philos- 
ophy. But,  on  the  contrary,  Parmenides,  as  compared  with 
Xenophanes,  his  instructor,  has  scarcely  a  single  independent 
thought  to  call  his  own.  Of  course  Parmenides  as.  well  as 
Democritus  must  have  clearly  understood  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  highly-gifted  authors  of  the  doctrines  they  had 
received,  and  how  dependent  they  were  upon  those  authors ; 
much  more  dependent  than  in  these  later  times  Kant  was  upon 
Home.  Yet  Kant,  in  relation  to  his  predecessor,  made  of 
himself  the  following  modest,  elegant  remark:  "If  we  begin 
with  a  thought  well  grounded  but  not  fully  developed,  which 
some  one  else  has  left  behind  him,  we  ought  reasonably  to 
expect  by  earnest  pondering  to  expand  the  same  farther  than 
did  the  man  upon  whom  the  idea  first  dawned." 

So  Democritus,  the  ator/iic  philosopher,  must  at  least  divide 
his  glory  with  Leucippus ;  and  it  is  eminently  proper  always  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  latter  whenever  we  speak  of  the 
atomistic  theory  as  of  a  new  and  important  discovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  up  to  this  time  (as  I  think),  Democritus,  the  moral 
philosopher,  has  not  been  honored  as  fully  as  he  deserves  for 
the  purity  and  noble  discreetness  of  his  moral  conceptions, 
(Even  such  a  work  as  Bitterns  History  of  Philosophy,  a  work 
80  much  tnown  and  read,  assumes  to  deny  this  characteristic 
in  a  very  decided  and  even  passionate  sort  of  a  way),  and  on 
account  of  his  clear  perception  in  the  reduction  of  facts  back 
to  principles.  This  last  excellence  even  Zeller  does  not  recog- 
nize, although  at  another  time  he  thoughtfully  and  success- 
fully opposed  Schleiermacher's  and  Ri tier's  confused  and 
unjust  judgment  of  Dernocritus.     Indeed  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
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accept  the  remark  of  Paradoxon,  for  I  hope  to  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate the  truth  of  it:  ** Democritus'  moral  teachings  are 
purer  and  more  circumspect  and  better  founded  philosophically 
than  those  of  his  great  contemporary  Socrates,  though  Socra- 
tes has  always  ranked  higher  on  account  of  his  influence,  won- 
derful, quite  incalculable,  and  although  written  up  mostly  by 
Plato,  an  influence  almost  personal  over  more  than  his  own 
nation,  and  over  more  realms  than  that  of  philosophical 
thought" 

Now,  since  we  are  treating  of  a  moral  philosopher,  it  will  not 
be  inconsistent  for  us  to  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  Democri- 
tus'  person  and  character.  By  the  hand  of  Plato  in  Crito  in  Sym- 
posion,  and  above  all  in  the  incomparable  Pheedo,  we  have  a 
picture  of  Socrates,  a  picture  perhaps  here  and  there  idealized, 
but  on  the  whole  one  that  is  true  to  history,  as  it  has  been 
painfully  wrought  out  by  a  master's  hand. 

Eespecting  the  outward  life  of  Democritus  we  have  only  the 
most  meager  sketches,  and,  whoever  in  these  empty  frames 
would  hang  up  highly-colored  pictures,  must  either  elaborate 
them  through  fanciful  dreaming,  conceived  and  developed  by 
the  view  of  the  man's  life  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  by  his 
works ;  or  else  the  histories  composed  and  published  hun- 
dreds of  years  after  his  death  must  be  accepted  without  criti- 
cism as  historical  verity.  Although,  of  course,  in  a  scientific 
way  both  are  equally  worthless,  a  person  in  his  own  private 
thought  can  scarcely  keep  from  giving  some  play  to  the  imag- 
ination, while  studying  a  character  so  full  of  interest  as  this 
must  ever  be  lo  the  scientific  world.  Wieland  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Abderite"  undertook  to  do  this  for  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  with  genius  enough  and  with  commendable  zeal,  but 
of  course  he  did  not  reach  to  present  attainments  in  historical 
investigation. 

So  much  as  this  we  know  assuredly  respecting  IJemocritus 
and  his  habits  of  life.  He  was  born  in  the  year  460  B.C.  or  a 
little  earlier,  and  thus  was  a  younger  cotemporary  of  Socrates. 
His  birth-place  was  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  a  place  of  some  political 
importance,  and  of  some  intellectual  development,  the  native 
place  and  residence  of  famous  men  in  various  departments 
in  science  and  art    He  most  probably  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
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personal  intercourse  with  Leacippus,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  ground  plan  of  his  system  of  natural  philosophy. 
Lencippus  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Abdera,  although 
the  statement  is  not  absolutely  established  as  fact  For  the 
sake  of  acquiring  knowledge  Democritus  traveled  extensively, 
much  more  so  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  method 
of  education  was  made  possible  to  him  by  his  great  wealth. 
He  certainly  went  to  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  perhaps  fur- 
ther. On  bis  return  he  seems  to  have  made  his  home  at 
Abdera,  and  busied  himself  with  uninterrupted  literary  labor. 
After  this  time  we  only  know  of  his  making  one  visit  abroad, 
and  that  was  to  Athens.  His  unusually  rich  literary  activity 
was  exercised  over  the  whole  range  of  the  Greek  culture  of  his 
day.  He  discussed  questions  in  mathematics,  natural  science, 
ethics,  aesthetics,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  About  sixty  differ- 
ent works  are  mentioned,  and  they  are  praised  on  account  of 
their  wonderful  clearness  of  expression,  and  where  the  nature 
of  the  subject  permitted  it,  are  said  to  have  assumed  the  poet- 
ical form,  a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  He  died  at  a  very  great  age, 
the  accounts  of  which  vary  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
nine  years. 

Respecting  Democritus  nothing  further  is  known  with  defi- 
niteness ;  and  especially  has  no  description  of  his  character  been 
handed  down  from  what  we  may  call  trustworthy  historical 
sources.  Later  ages,  however,  are  full  of  legendary  stories  res- 
pecting him  ;  but  no  criterion  remains  by  which  we  can  decide 
on  their  trustworthiness.  The  internal  improbability  of  the 
stories  may  only  lie  in  a  single  phase,  and  yet  we  be  totally  una- 
ble to  select  out  the  kernels  of  truth  with  which  they  are  filled. 
And  that  which  appears  probable  in  them,  fitting  the  character 
of  an  earnest  investigator,  and  harmonizing  with  what  he  him- 
self has  said,  may  well  be  suspected  on  good  grounds  as  being 
of  more  modern  invention.  We  must  also  refrain  from  culling 
oat  the  possibly  historic  from  these  stories,  and  their  main  value, 
JQHt  as  they  are  given,  lies  in  showing  us  what  a  variable  picture 
tradition  will  give  of  a  scientific  investigator  who  in  real  knowl- 
edge and  penetration  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries.  They 
tell  us  things  about  him  that  are  very  sarcastic,  and  things  that 
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are  very  foolish ;  things  that  are  quite  incredible,  and  others 
that  are  probable;  thit)gs  that  are  sometimes  inspired  by  hate 
and  superstitious  dread  of  his  great  knowledge;  sometimes  the 
offspring  of  unbounded  reverence  for  a  life  so  thoroughly  con- 
secrated to  scientific  labor.  These  histories  are  like  the  ugly 
dusty  spider-webs  gathered  in  the  garret  upon  the  broken  cast- 
off  furniture ;  they  are  also  like  the  grateful  ivy  vines  climbing 
upon  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  past. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  illustrate  these  contradictory 
traditions  by  example.  So  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  acquire 
his  vast  stores  of  knowledge  by  his  own  personal  investigation, 
but  under  the  tuition  of  Persian  magi.  For  Xerxes,  on  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  was  entertained,  so  the  story  goes,  as 
a  ffuest,  at  the  house  of  Democritus'  father — and  even,  we  are 
told,  the  whole  army  of  Xerxes, — we  can  hardly  realize  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  statement — even  the  whole  army  of 
Xerxes  was  entertained  there.  And  so  out  of  gratitude  the 
Persian  king  left  some  magi  behind  in  Abdera,  in  order  to 
unfold  to  the  sprightly  3'outh — unfortunately  he  was  not  born 
until  twenty  years  afterwards — the  deepest  depths  of  knowl- 
edge. A  similar  play  of  fancy  describes  Democritus  as  taking 
up  his  abode  from  choice  in  the  tombs  in  order  to  quiet  his 
unappeasable  thirst  for  knowledge.  Another  tells  how  he  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  so  that  he  might  study  out  the  truth  undis- 
turbed by  the  outside  world.  Again  we  are  told  he  possessed 
such  a  deeply  penetrating  knowledge,  that  among  other  things 
he  could  tell  that  the  milk  set  before  him  was  the  milk  of  a 
black  goat,  or  that  a  girl  whom  a  few  days  before  he  had 
greeted  with  "My  compliments.  Miss,"  at  an  other  time  he 
greeted  with  "My  compliments,  Madame,"  because  he  recog- 
nized from  her  looks  the  internal  change  that  had  taken  place. 
In  the  same  category  belongs  the  later  story,  intrinsically 
foolish  and  of  course  unsupported  by  facts,  about  the  ever- 
laughing  or  grinning  philosopher ;  a  story  whose  invention,  as 
it  has  recently  been  shown  with  plausibility,  is  closely  related 
to  that  other  one,  that  the  Abderites  always,  but  of  course 
wrongfully,  considered  him  a  fool  and  a  simpleton.  The  ever- 
grinning  face  of  Democritus,  like  that  of  Heraclitus  ever  stream- 
ing with  tears,  is  a  simple  fancy  sketch  which  after-generations 
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have  as  foolishly  stereotyped  as  they  foolishly  invented.  To 
confute  such  a  story  we  only  need  remember  what  Democritus 
himself  said:  "As  men  it  never  becomes  us  to  laugh  over 
human  sorrows,  but  rather  to  weep  over  them."  And  as  to  the 
subsequently  invented  story  about  the  stupidity  of  the  Abde- 
rites,  we  need  only  remember  that  Anacreon  of  his  own  accord 
took  up  his  residence  at  Abdera,  and  that  the  city  reckoned 
among  her  citizens  the  quick-witted  Protagoras  and  many 
other  important  personages.  The  story  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
Abderites  is  one  of  the  most  recently  manufactured  stories, 
dating  probably  about  300  A.  D.,  and  it  lets  Democritus  and 
his  foolish  fellow-citizens  fall  under  the  suspicion,  of  an  ana- 
chronism, since  these  citizens  bring  Democritus  to  the  celebrated 
physician  Hippocrates  to  be  cured.  These  tales  are  very  like 
the  ones  about  his  death.  The  idea  of  his  caring  little  for 
earthly  wealth  which  one  gains  so  overweeningly  from  his 
ethical  writings,  has  given  rise  to  the  story,  that  in  a  certain 
sickness,  be  sank  into  a  sort  of  lethargy,  and  that  he  presently 
by  his  own  power  resumed  life,  with  the  words,  "The  love  of 
life  shall  not  deceive  ma"  Still  more  surprising,  and  growing 
out  of  this  same  notion  of  his  supernatural  insight  into  the 
powers  of  nature  is  the  following  anecdote : — 

When  Democritus  in  his  extreme  old  age  felt  that  death  was 
close  at  hand  and  had  expressed  to  his  near  friends  his  convic- 
tion of  the  fact,  his  sister  complained  that  by  his  death  at  that 
time  she  might  be  hindered  from  participating  in  the  festival  in 
honor  of  Demeter.  Democritus  quieted  her  fears  by  the  assurance 
that  his  knowledge  gave  him  the  power  even  over  death.  And 
during  the  three  days  of  the  feast,  he  had  fresh-baked  bread 
brought  to  his  bedside,  and  by  inhaling  the  odors  of  the  bread, 
he  kept  the  breath  of  life  in  his  body,  and  then  on  the  fourth 
day  quietly  and  painlessly  gave  up  the  ghost.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  from  whom  we  get  this  history,  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  verses : — 

"  Where  is  the  man  that  has  succeeded 
As  did  Democritus — aU  know  the  fact — when  needed 
Three  dajs  hold  back  from  dwelling  with  the  dead 
And  dine  on  vapor  from  the  fresh  baked-bread.** 

This  same  wonderful  story  the  well-known  Byzantine  scholar 
and  poet,  Tzetzes,  towards  the  close  of  Greek  literature,  put  into 
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rhyme.  I  have  not  troubled  myaelf  to  find  his  version  of  it,  and 
my  reader  of  course  will  therefore  not  be  troubled  with  it. 
Another  story  of  his  death,  which  simply  excites  indignation, 
is,  that  he  died  like  Herod,  eaten  of  worms. 

This  is  the  story  of  Democritus,  as  envy  and  hate,  stupidity 
and  superstition,  have  written  it  There  is  another  story  of  his 
life,  far  less  highly  colored,  by  tbe  many  as  little  credited,  but 
one  which  to  my  mind  has  a  far  greater  intrinsic  probability. 
Here  we  see  the  growing  youth  in  remote  seclusion  in  a  retired 
summer  house,  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  he  forgets  every- 
thing about  him,  and  is  only  brought  back  to  the  living  present 
by  tbe  voice  of  his  father.  Then  we  learn  that  being  reproved 
because  his  studies  were  so  unproductive  in  things  which  per- 
tained to  practical  life,  he  showed  the  faultfinders  how  he 
could,  if  he  would,  make  his  knowledge  of  nature  productive 
of  the  greatest  material  advantage.  For  by  shrewd  foresight  of 
an  unusually  rich  olive  harvest  he  bought  up  all  the  oil  presses 
far  and  near,  and  by  this  speculation  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
But  this  wealth  he  had  won,  he  gave  to  the  State,  in  order  that 
his  life  might,  with  less  disturbance,  be  devoted  to  science. 
Respecting  his  residence  in  Persia,  a  story  is  told  on  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  Julian, — which  is,  however,  a  very 
late  source  of  information — that  when  the  dearly  beloved  wife 
of  the  Persian  King  Darius  died,  Democritus  sought  in  vain  to 
comfort  him.  Finally  he  told  the  king  that  he  would  bring  the 
queen  back  to  life  again,  if  he  would  provide  him  with  what 
he  needed  for  the  operation.  Then  when  the  king  commanded 
that  everything  that  he  needed  should  be  given  to  him,  no 
matter  what  the  expense,  the  philosopher  told  him,  that  he 
knew  how  to  accomplish  everything  else,  but  that  he  was 
perplexed  about  one  thing,  which  it  would  take  the  king  of 
all  Asia  to  get  for  him.  For  he  would  have  to  write  on  the 
grave  of  the  queen  the  names  of  three  men  who  had  never 
in  their  lives  known  sorrow.  Of  course  all  searching  after 
such  men  was  in  vain.  Then  Democritus  turned  to  the  king 
with  these  words:  "  And  you,  most  foolish  of  all,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  devote  yourself  to  unending  sorrow,  because  you  have 
to  share  the  common  lot  of  all  mortals." 

Further,  it  is  told  that  through  his  travels  he  had  exhausted 
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his  fortune,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  under  the  con- 
demnation of  that  law  of  Abdera  by  which  a  spendthrift  was 
denied  burial.  Then  he  called  his  fellow-citizens  together  and 
read  to  them  his  work  on  natural  philosophy,  and  thereby  so 
moved  them  that  they  gave  him  five  hundred  talents  from  the 
royal  treasury,  and  honored  him  with  statues  of  brass.  The 
Abderites  should  have  given  him  the  honorable  title  Sophia 
(=  wisdom),  and  should  have  had  him  buried  sumptuously  at 
public  cost 

This  is  the  story  of  his  life  from  the  side  of  aflfection, 
prompted  by  enthusiasm,  and  yet  like  the  other  we  cannot 
decide  respecting  this,  how  much  of  historical  truth  may  be 
contained  in  it  Our  knowledge  of  his  thought- world  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  certain  than  our  knowledge  of  his  person.  A 
great  quantity  of  fragments,  especially  from  his  ethical  writ- 
ings, have  come  down  to  us.  None  of  these,  to  be  sure,  are  of 
any  great  length,  but  they  are  quite  sufiicient  to  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  his  ethical  principles,  and  his  ideas  of  life  founded 
upon  them.  This  picture  of  him  I  will  endeavor  to  repro- 
duce. I  shall  find  best  success,  perhaps,  by  presenting  the 
substance  of  these  doctrines,  and  by  grouping  kindred 
thoughts  so  as  to  build  up  into  a  harmonious  picture  the 
scattered  fragments  that  we  have  actually  in  our  hands.  Here 
I  remark  that  I  shall  take  the  material  for  this  purpose  from 
Mullachs  "Collection  of  Fragments,'*  admitting  the  possibility 
that  some  passages  here  and  there  (but  certainly  not  many  nor 
those  important),  may  not  be  interpreted  as  Democritus  would 
have  had  them  understood. 

The  general  consent  of  men  is  that  our  philosophy  is  an 
unhappy  one.  We  look  within  us  and,  according  to  Democri- 
tus, we  find  in  our  hearts,  as  in  a  treasure-house,  bad  passions 
of  many  kinds  lodged  in  gay  confusion.  These  do  not  spring 
forth  of  themselves,  but  have  their  original  fountains  lying 
deep  down  in  our  natures.  Sin  opens  these  fountains,  and  the 
passions  flow  out  in  abundant  widespread  streams.  And  as  we 
watch  and  judge  others  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  their  glowing  and  fine  sounding  words.  For 
many  do  the  very  worst  things  and  yet  amuse  themselves  with 
the  finest  speeches.     Just  so,  also,  how  many  friends  we  seem 
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to  have,  who  are  not  so  in  fact,  while  others  are  our  friends 
who  do  not  seem  so. 

But  the  worldly  possespions  which  stimulate  within  us  that 
carnal  appetite  which  exceeds  the  measure  of  natural  necessi- 
ties, are  of  no  value.  They  are  of  bnef  duration,  and  always 
keep  reproducing  the  painful  longing  which  is  only  stilled  by 
temporary  gratification.  Yielding  to  the  appetite  is  thus  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  good.  It  only  produces  a  brief 
enjoyment  and  a  long  craving  of  desire;  a  fact  that  is  quite 
forgotten  by  the  foolishness  that  goes  weeping  to  the  gods  for 
health,  which  we  have  withiti  our  own  reach,  and  which  we 
have  lost  by  our  own  unrestrained  appetites.  It  is  sad  enough 
that  the  impersonal  (the  body),  knows  the  proper  limit  of  its 
necessities,  while  the  desiring  man  (the  soul),  does  not  tnow  this. 
What  our  bodily  shell  really  needs  is  that  everything  should 
be  done  with  less  pains ;  but  that  which  is  only  accomplished 
by  force  of  necessity  and  pressure,  the  body  does  not  long 
after,  but  rather  the  bad  disposition  of  the  spirit,  the  heated 
fancy.  If  the  body,  therefore,  would  once  charge  the  soul  with 
baseness,  the  body  would  win  the  suit.  So  many  men  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  life.  They  would  like  always  to  be 
young.  They  do  not  know  how  to  develop  the  power  of 
youth,  they  fear  death,  and  yet  hasten  his  coming  by  their 
habits  of  life ;  or  else  by  their  avarice  they  deny  themselves 
every  joy,  declaring  their  motive  to  be  only  a  necessary  care 
for  the  future.  They  are  unhappy  and  dissatisfied  with  life, 
and  yet  want  to  live  because  they  are  afraid  of  Hades,  and  so 
by  deliberate  plan  finish  their  days  without  joy. 

But  mankind  no  longer  desire  this  condition  so  unhappy, 
scanty  in  joys,  and  void  of  peace,  if  they  are  awakened  to  a  bet- 
ter view  of  things,  for  the  cause  of  sin  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
better  way.  This  knowledge  of  the  better  shows  itself  as 
repentance,  if  men  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  senseless 
actions.  For  this  reason  Democritus  calls  repentance  the  Life- 
healer. 

But  right  knowledge  consists  only  in  right  discrimination 
among  the  joys  of  life.  For  the  end  and  aim  of  human  life  is 
to  secure  the  highest  possible  atnount  of  pleasure  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  pain  ;  «>r,  what  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  to 
gain  the  highest  profit  and  shun  all  the  losses  we  can. 
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Here,  now,  is  the  point  where  the  opponents  of  Democritus 
cry  out,  "Behold,  unvarnished  utilitarianism  1  A  baser  form 
of  Hedonism  I  A  sentiment  destitute  of  all  ethical  ideality  I" 
But  I  might  ask  these  zealous  objectors  to  remember  that  we 
are  treating  of  the  historical  estimate  to  be  put  upoti  a  moral 
philosopher,  and  that  too  on  the  first  one  who  ever  developed 
a  system.  Exactly  on  this  same  system  a  little  later  does 
Socrates  stand,  and  yet  Democritus  has  treated  it  with  a 
ckamef«  that  neither  Plato,  nor  Aristotle,  nor  the  Stoics  have 
surpassed. 

Indeed,  I  am  inclined   to  think   that  the  later  philosophy, 
even  though  it  denies  his  positions,  has  overtlirown  them  only 
in  word  and  not  in  fact,  and  probably  never  can  overthrow 
them.     Even  the  ascetic  denies  himself  all  sensual  pleasures 
only  for  this  reason,  that  the  sacrifice  brings  him  eventually 
higher  enjoyment  than  these  pleasures.     He  distinguishes  and 
decides,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  possible  pleas- 
ures ;  and  if  he  voluntarily  undergoes  bodily  suffering  and  pain- 
ful privation,  he  does  it  because  it  is  better  for  him  than  the 
fullness  of  the  rejected  sensuous  enjoyment.     The  acute  Lich- 
tenberg  was  certainly  correct  when   he  said,  "I  am  so  thor- 
oughly persuaded  that  man  does  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  doing  (using  these  words  prop- 
erly), that  I  believe  this  principle  as  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  world,  as  physical  perception  is  for  the  preservation 
of  the  body.     It  is  enough,  that  in  so  many  cases  we  cannot 
secure  our  own  advantage  without  making  a  thousand  other 
people  happy,  and  our  first  great  cause  knew  how  to  combine 
the  interest  of  one  part  so  wisely  with  that  of  many  others." 

Lichtenberg  is  right  in  asking  his  reader  to  understand  cor- 
rectly this  word  advantage  [Vortheil).  Democritus  might  also 
well  make  this  same  demand ;  and  he  has  taken  great  pains 
that  we  shall  not  have  any  uncertainty  as  to  what  he  understands 
by  profit,  advantage,  happiness,  or  good  fortune. 

He  says  :  "  The  happiness  of  the  soul  does  not  dwell  in  real- 
estate,  nor  possessions.  The  soul  itself  is  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  God-head.  This  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  well  ordered 
heart,  the  well  regulated  mind,  the  unshaken  peace.  Not 
through  l)odily  excellencies  nor  by  money  are  men  made  happy. 
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but  by  right  doing  and  by  wise  discernment  He  who  aspires 
after  riches  of  the  soul,  aspires  after  the  divine :  he  who  aspires 
after  the  wealth  of  the  bodily  shell,  seeks  the  earthy.  It  is 
nobler  to  meditate  on  the  soul  than  on  the  body,  for  a  perfect 
soul  extends  powerful  aid  to  the  wretchedness  and  frailty  of  the 
body,  while  bodily  vigor  without  insight  is  of  utterly  no  avail 
to  the  souL  He  whose  soul  is  well  regulated  and  full  of  peace, 
feels  himself  drawn  towards  that  which  is  right  and  lawful,  and, 
awake  or  asleep,  is  he  full  of  joy.  But  peace  flies  from  him  who 
does  wrong,  who  neglects  duty,  and  he  is  full  of  fear,  and  all 
the  time  finding  fault  with  himself." 

Finally,  in  exact  agreement  with  Plato,  Democritus  calls 
goodness  and  truth  the  holy  thing  and  that  which  should  be 
reverenced  by  all,  as  distinguished  from  pleasing  things  which 
may  be  grateful  to  one  and  not  to  another. 

Sensual  desires  certainly  do  not  seem  to  our  philosopher  a 
worthy  goal  for  human  striving.  He  expressly  praises  the 
noble  aspiration  which  naturally  turns  to  the  contemplation  of 
grand  deeds.  Yes,  indeed,  sensuous  beauty  seems  valueless  to 
him  if  it  be  not  spiritualized.  If  not,  he  calls  it  heartless,  and 
an  attribute  of  beasts  as  well  as  men.  And  the  learned  scien- 
tist leaves  us  in  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  rather  discover  the 
cause  of  any  operation  in  nature  than  be  king  of  Persia.  Like 
Aristotle  he  considers  it  the  most  godlike  of  occupations,  to  be 
engaged  in  scientific  research.  In  this  he  actually  found  his 
own  joyful  satisfaction. 

So  his  personal  ideal  of  life  was  built  up  in  various  directions, 
pure  and  noble  indeed,  but  of  course  not  so  constructed  that 
it  could  win  the  assent  of  every  human  soul.  Desire  for  the 
truth,  irrespective  of  temporal  profit,  indicates  a  spiritual  en- 
dowment in  which  every  one  does  not  participate.  We  should 
be  very  much  mistaken,  however,  if  we  thought  the  discreet 
thinker  could  ask,  without  meeting  a  reproof  from  anybody, 
what  only  a  few  can  give,  and  only  now  and  then  one  of  those 
who  can,  will  give. 

Next  to  that  peaceful  happiness  which  is  won  through  scien- 
tific labor  in  some  realm  of  nature,  and  through  passion  for  the 
beauty  of  poetic  pictures,  (we  continue  in  the  line  of  thought 
of  our  philosopher,  who  first  speaks  of  that  holy  inspiration  by 
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the  Creator  which  breaths  forth  'in  the  Homeric  writings),  he 
esteems  as  a  happiness  that  which  all  men  may  have,  which  a 
man  attains  for  himself  by  a  voluntary  doing  of  the  right  and 
lawful,  associated  through  the  rectitude  of  his  whole  life  with 
moderation  in  every  sensual  desire. 

So  decidedly  does  Democritus  esteem  the  spiritual  aspirations 
above  the  bodily  passions,  that  he  stands  far  removed  in  the 
theory  from  the  pains-taking  gymnast  He  permits  the  grati- 
fication of  the  body  unquestionably,  but  only  so  far  that, 
in  accordance  with  his  theory,  the  soul's  peace,  the  heart's 
harmonic  voice,  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  them.  Indeed,  in 
clear  unprejudiced  recognition  of  human  nature  he  demands 
recreation  as  a  kindly  relaxation  from  labor.  A  life  without 
holidays  is  like  a  long  journey  without  the  hospitalities  of  a 
kind  host  He  demands  further ;  he  demands  that  we  shall 
enjoy  pleasures  to  the  full,  since  they  are  seldom  our  lot  Econ- 
omy and  hunger  are  good  at  the  right  time,  and  so  also,  is 
prodigality.  The  proper  man  recognizes  the  proper  occasion. 
People  may  say  that  is  very  indefinite.  But  who  can  be  expec- 
ted to  give  here  detailed  directions  by  which  to  regulate 
everything  in  the  personal  relationship  of  each  individual, 
especially  with  reference  to  property  and  health.  But  that 
duty  should  never  be  neglected,  at  any  place  or  at  any  time  for 
the  sake  of  carnal  enjoyment,  follows,  from  the  general  moral 
principle  that  Democritus  has  laid  down,  and  is  besides  most 
unequivocally  declared  in  a  fragment  which  has  happily  de- 
scended to  us. 

Many  fragments  speak  of  a  reasonable  moderation,  and  the 
right  control  of  our  desires  for  physical  pleasure  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  Greek  moral  philosophy  so  often  makes 
such  utterances  and  lays  down  such  laws.  One  should  direct  his 
thoughts,  says  Democritus,  towards  the  possible,  lEind  enjoy 
present  blessings,  and  not  with  busy  fancy  keep  always  pictur- 
ing to  the  mind  the  things  which  are  admired  or  envied  in  the 
relations  of  life.  It  is  better  for  a  person  to  think  about  the 
life  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  that  the  soul  may  not  by 
restless  cravings  lose  its  peace,  and  also,  that  this  craving  may 
not  lead  us  to  wrong  doing. 

So  shall  our  conditions  of  life  be  noble  and  enviable,  and  we 
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shall  crowd  out  of  our  lives  many  unhappy  influences,  disgust, 
envy,  hateful  feelings,  and  the  like,  and  not  be  like  the  dog 
in  Esop's  fable,  bartering  a  real  good  for  a  vain  shadow.  Pov- 
erty and  wealth,  rightly  understood,  are  only  other  names  for 
desire  and  satisfaction.  The  craving  man  is  never  rich,  and  he 
is  not  poor  in  whom  is  no  craving.  Happy  is  that  soul  who  is 
rich  in  peace  by  the  side  of  a  moderate  competence,  and  unhappy 
he  who  by  the  side  of  great  wealth  is  without  peace.  The 
poor  man  is  free  from  the  worst  evils,  for  these  follow  naturally 
in  the  train  of  the  rich.  He  escapes  hate  and  envy,  and  the 
fear  of  degradation.  Unrestrained  appetite  is  childish  and  not 
manly,  and  every  excess  converts  a  pleasure  into  a  pain.  Yet, 
to  do  this  in  deed,  to  hold  a  present  sensible  restraint  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  requires  an  earnest  war  with  the 
sensual.  The  brave  man  is  not  the  hero  on  the  battle  field,  but 
he  who  conquers  his  paasions ;  and  to  get  the  victory  over  one's 
self  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  all  victories,  even  as  it  is  the 
basest  of  all  base  things  to  yield  to  one's  own  passions.  He, 
however,  has  not  accomplished  the  whole  victory,  who  does  not 
do  the  bad  thing,  but  he  who  no  longer  desires  to  do  it.  These 
alone  are  the  beloved  of  God,  by  whom  unrighteousness  is  hated 
in  the  inmost  heart  Fear,  then,  and  the  compulsion  of  the  law 
can  no  longer  be  the  true  motive  for  doing  duty,  and  for  leav- 
ing the  wrong  undone.  Our  very  hearts  are  to  be  won  over  to 
the  side  of  the  good  by  internal  conviction  and  careful 
education.  Then  we  shall  shun  evil  in  our  speech,  and  in  our 
hours  of  solitude,  when  no  watching  eye  is  at  hand,  we  shall 
neither  say  nor  do  the  shameful  thing  ;  and  further,  we  shall 
attain  to  such  a  plan  of  life  that  we  shall  stand  more  in  awe  of 
our  own  consciences  than  of  other  people. 

The  man  who  lives  in  this  way  will  never  lack  from  without 
the  full  requisites  for  life  happinesa  Human  life  indeed  is  frail 
and  transitory,  and  exposed  to  many  a  want  and  accident ;  and 
stout-hearted  sacrifice  by  no  means  implies  glorious  success. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  destiny  is  often  blamed  for  what  is  the 
result  of  a  person's  own  stupidity.  The  gods  give  at  all  times 
the  good  and  the  useful  in  most  abundant  fulness,  but  men 
oftentimes  by  their  own  blindness  and  ignorance,  out  of  these 
same  good  things  work  out  their  own  destruction.     Thus,  deep 
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waters  are  good  and  useful  in  many  ways ;  but  he  who  will 
safely  bathe  in  them  must  know  how  to  swim.  Our  outward 
condition,  therefore,  corresponds  to  our  character,  and  in  our 
developed  character  lies  the  only  nobility  after  which  we  rightly 
indulge  aspiration. 

In  the  foregoing  the  writer  has  confined  himself  substantially 
to  the  presentation  of  Democritus*  views  concerning  the  moral 
relation  of  man's  life  to  the  nature  which  encompasses  him 
round.  But  still  further  in  his  writings  there  is  no  lack  of 
reflections  on  the  social  relations  of  man  and  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen. We  cannot  make  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  general  princi- 
ples that  guided  him. 

According  to  his  theory,  evil  dispositions  only  seem  possible 
in  a  man  who  has  no  joy  in  himsell  He  says,  **  Whoever  finds 
pleasure  in  his  neighbor's  woe,  does  not  know  that  the  results 
of  fate  are  common  to  all,  and  he  is  void  of  inner  joy  of  his 
own."  Pity,  the  opposite  sentiment,  however,  results  in  un- 
speakable good  to  men.  Concerning  pity  he  uses  these  words : 
"When  those  who  have  the  opportunity  decide  to  help  the 
needy  man  and  do  him  a  kindness,  then  mercy  has  found  a 
place,  then  are  men  no  more  left  solitary ;  they  are  compan- 
ions, they  help  one  another,  and  civil  agreement  is  hard  by,  and 
other  blessings  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words."  He 
demands  that  we  should  make  the  cases  of  the  sick  our  own, 
and  the  cases  of  such  as  suffer  wrong,  and  not  let  things  go  as 
they  do;  and  when  we  cannot  hinder  the  wrong,  at  least  we 
should  never  take  part  in  it  But  if  we  ourselves^are  called  to 
suffer  wrong,  that  is  a  noble  disposition  that  can  bear  it  with 
gentleness.  He  who  does  the  wrong  is  more  unblessed  than  he 
who  saffers  it,  and  it  is  better  to  make  a  full  account  of  our 
own  faults  than  of  other  people's.  Does  some  one  do  us  a 
kindness,  we  should  most  earnestly  endeavor  to  repay  it  with  a 
greater  one.  Our  own  good  deeds  only  deserve  so  to  be  called 
when  they  do  not  spring  from  the  hope  of  reward,  but  from  a 
pure  morality. 

In  another  fragment  he  lays  the  foundation  of  well  doing  in 
away  which  tallies  better  with  the  natural,  selfish  disposition. 
He  says:  ** Share  with  the  stranger  and  the  needy  whatsoever 
things  you  have ;  for  if  you  do  not  give  to  the  needy,  neither 
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shall  you  receive  when  in  want."  To  a  philosopher  of  the  olden 
time  it  was  almost  an  axiom  to  say  that  Democritus  had  a  high 
estimate  of  friendship.  Respecting  this  virtue,  one  of  his  finest, 
strongest  sentences  is  extant.  **  He  does  not  deserve  to  live 
who  has  found  no  honest  friend.  In  general  it  is  better  to  be 
the  object  of  love  and  kind  regard  than  an  object  of  fear ;  for 
the  man  whom  everybody  fears,  has  everybody  to  be  afraid  oV 
Of  the  female  sex  Democritus  had  no  high  opinion.  If  he 
indulges  in  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  some  men  who  govern 
States,  and  yet  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  women,  or  at  the 
least  are  controlled  by  them,  and  says  that  this  is  a  disgrace 
and  in  the  highest  degree  unmanly  ;  this  miglit  still  be  consist- 
ent with  a  high  respect  for  woman  in  her  own  proper  sphere. 
And  further  it  need  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  sex  when  he  calls 
paucity  of  words  an  ornament  to  women,  but  it  is  really  mali- 
cious when  he  adds  directly  after,  that  in  this  same  ornament 
extreme  uniformity  ought  to  be  manifest  Another  sentence 
sounds  still  worse.  "  Woman  far  exceeds  man  in  passionate 
inclination  toward  evil."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  is 
only  one-half  of  a  thought,  and  that  we  have  lost  another  half 
which  speaks  of  woman  s  passionate  inclination  toward  the 
good,  so  that  the  unmutilated  thought  might  be  like  that  of 
Goethe  in  his  "Jphigenia." 

"  A  woman  holds  with  earnest  purpose  to  a  thought 
Which  she  has  grasped.    You  may  upon  her  firmness  trust 
More  surely  if  the  thought  were  virtuous  than  ill" 

But  I  will  leave  the  arguing  of  these  possibilities  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  philosopher,  and  cease  to  be  their  reporter. 

Democritus  had  peculiar  ideas  respecting  marriage.  Whether 
he  himself  was  ever  married  we  do  not  know.  From  his  frag- 
ments we  should  draw  a  much  more  positive  conclusion  in  favor 
of  his  celibacy  than  we  should  from  an  anecdote  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  comes  to  us  from  later  times  and  is  therefore 
more  unreliable.  According  to  this  anecdote,  some  one  was 
represented  as  having  asked  him  why,  being  so  large,  he  had 
married  so  small  a  wife.  His  answer  was,  '*  In  choosing  among 
evils,  I  took  the  least''  On  the  other  hand  we  gather  as  his  own 
statement  from  his  writings  that  he  had  declined  to  participate 
in  the  married  state  on  account  of  the  many  disturbances  and 
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hindrances  connected  with  it  which  would  keep  him  from  more 
important  matters.  He  could  not  possibly  have  mistaken  the 
general  principles  of  nature  and  necessity  which  underlie  the 
rearing  of  children,  but  for  his  own  personal  life  he  preferred 
to  deny  himself,  not  only  because  the  expense  and  care  incident 
to  the  raising  of  children  seemed  to  him  to  be  greater  and  more 
certain  than  the  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  it,  but  also  because 
the  act  of  copulation  itself  seemed  repulsive  to  him.  He  calls 
it  in  his  peculiar  nomenclature  a  sort  of  apoplexy.  "  But  every 
person  who  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,"  so  he  says,  "ought  to 
adopt  one  of  his  neighbor's  children."  In  such  a  case  he  might 
choo8e  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  while  he  would  be  bound 
to  his  own  child,  if  it  had  the  worst  possible  disposition.  These 
two  reasons  for  celibacy  are  very  diiBferent  in  character.  The 
first  impels  our  old  bachelors  of  to-day  sometimes,  but  perhaps 
more  often  hinders.  The  other  was  called  to  mind  by  the 
pleasure-lovers  of  later  days,  and  was  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
the  peculiar  physical  constitution  of  our  philosopher.  But 
both  alike  find  their  explanation  in  his  moral  principle  of  soul 
peace,  which  he  here  carries  so  far  that  it  interferes  with  the 
noblest  moral  relationship.  In  any  case  we  must  agree  with 
Zeller  that  the  materialistic  philosopher  here  discloses  no  crude 
materialistic  way  of  thinking,  for  he  here  makes  special  objec- 
tion to  the  sensual  element  of  the  marriage  relation. 

How  deeply  this  scientist  must  have  yearned  after  undis- 
turbed repose,  to  thus  entirely  avoid  the  family  life,  or  at 
farthest  find  a  form  of  it  which  does  not  conform  to  nature, 
although  it  may  best  correspond  to  his  highest  happiness  ;  yet 
all  the  while  he  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is 
indifferent  or  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  the  state  he  finds  in  the  effort  of  men  to  avoid 
the  "  JeZmm  omnium  contra  omnesy  Civil  discord  in  the  then 
existing,  but  distracted  state,  is  shown  to  be  equally  destruc- 
tive to  the  conquering  as  well  as  to  the  conquered,  and  great 
results  of  any  kind  are  only  possible  through  a  powerful  har- 
monizing by  which  the  weakest  help  the  strongest  Thus  law 
and  order  are  benefits  to  men,  but  of  course  only  to  those  who 
will  appropriate  them.  For  this  reason  the  interests  of  the 
state  are  paramount  to  every  private  interest     A  good,  well- 
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governed  state  is  the  highest  blessing.  In  it  is  contained 
everything  wholesome.  Its  continuance  ensures  ours,  and  its 
destruction  brings  everything  to  ruin  with  it.  Consequently 
the  citizen  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  passive,  lawful  keep- 
ing of  the  peace,  but  he  should  take  upon  himself  an  active, 
lively  participation  in  the  government  of  the  state.  Evidently 
the  philosopher  has  the  undisturbed  welfare  of  the  state  more 
at  heart  than  the  quiet  ease  of  the  individual. 

Of  course  to  the  Greeks  the  democratic  form  of  state  govern- 
ment seemed  the  best  and  worthiest.  He  considered  indigent 
life  under  a  popular  government  as  much  more  desirable  than 
what  men  ordinarily  call  good  fortune  at  the  hands  of  the  pow- 
erful, as  freedom  is  higher  than  slavery.  Of  course  he  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  expressed  his  estimation  of  a  free  government, 
just  as  Socrates  had,  an  ideal  to  which  the  actual  fact  by  no 
means  corresponded  ;  namely,  that  the  wisest  and  most  eflBcient 
should  have  control. 

A  little  fragment  contains  the  following  with  reference  to 
slavery:  "The  slaves,  like  members  of  the  body,  need  each 
one  to  have  his  own  business;'*  a  thoughtful  and  peculiarly 
independent  position,  but  not  at  all  adapted  as  a  foundation 
for  moral  law.  So  one  should  lay  special  emphasis  on  the 
general  picture  presented  and  conclude  that  he  puts  no  impas- 
sable barrier  between  slaves  and  freemen.  These  and  some 
other  expressions,  heretofore  discussed,  we  are  to  interpret  not 
too  arbitrarily.  He  has  very  clearly  expressed  hiniself  to  the 
contrary  on  the  rights  of  men  with  reference  to  animals.  He 
permits  to  us  kill  only  such  as  may  be  dangerous  to  us,  only  such 
as  the  consideration  of  our  peace  might  require  to  be  slain.  If 
he  has  not  modified  his  views  in  the  last  portion  of  his  works 
he  was  a  pronounced  vegetarian.  It  is  possibly  so ;  he  certainly 
was  the  first  (though  it  has  been  wrongfully  credited  to 
Socrates),  who  gave  expression  to  a  world-wide  thought  in  his 
famous  dictum :  **A  wise  man  finds  his  way  everywhere;  a 
capable  man^s  fatherland  is  the  whole  world." 

After  this  presentation  of  the  ethics  of  Democritus,  his  prin- 
ciples stand  forth  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  Socrates,  either  in 
clearness,  in  noble  moderation  and  discretion,  in  purity  and 
depth.  How  much  the  views  of  the  two  men  hold  in  common 
it  is  not  my  province  at  this  time  to  show,  but  I  very  much 
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doubt  whether  Socrates  has  always  made  an  advance  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  those  points  wherein  he  differs  and  in  the 
novel  points  that  meet  ns  in  his  statements. 

That  men  do  badly  through  ignorance  of  the  better  way, 
Democritas  teaches  as  well  as  Socrates.  But  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  right  unconditionally  insures  right  doing  is  a  false 
deduction,  and  has  only  a  sophistical  foundation.  Democritus 
knew  human  nature  better,  for  he  says  that  all  strong  passions 
in  whatever  direction  make  us  blind  toward  other  things. 
We  must,  therefore,  construe  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  knowing "  in  a  very  arbitrary  sense  if  we  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Socrates,  that  the  knowing  can  never  be  over- 
powered by  the  desiring.  And  also  that  other  principal 
dictum  of  the  Socratic  ethics,  that  all  virtue  is  one,  rests,  so  far 
as  it  is  true,  upon  the  general  substance  of  the  moral  philosophy 
of  Democritus,  even  if  we  cannot  show  that  the  philosopher 
put  that  idea  into  exactly  that  form  of  words.  For  according 
to  his  theory  all  the  virtues  flow  from  one  fountain,  and  that 
is,  care  for  the  souFs  peaca  For  this  reason  the  virtues  are 
in  fact  only  one,  and  not  as  according  to  Socrates,  because  they 
are  all  only  another  name  for  knowledge  of  the  right,  that  is, 
of  the  truly  useful.  Knowledge,  i.  e.  intelligent  understanding, 
is  for  moral  actions  of  men,  of  much  less  real  importance  than 
Socrates  would  make  it. 

The  wonderful  world-wide  importance  of  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy indeed  remains  an  influence  of  such  breadth  and  depth 
that  I  would  dare  attempt  to  present  it  in  its  fullness.  On  the 
other  band,  the  influence  of  the  unsophisticated  Democritic 
philosophy  has  been  relatively  unimportant.  And  besides, 
Epicurus,  who  owed  everything  to  Democritus,  has  superadded 
his  own  ideas  and  deliberately  vilified  Democritus.  This  seems 
to  demand  justice,  and  it  also  seems  that  an  impartial  judgment 
founded  on  the  original  facts  of  historical  relationship  would 
compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  at  the  time  of  Socrates,  and 
independent  of  him,  there  was  in  Greece  a  moral  philosophy 
already  existing,  which  in  purity,  depth,  and  discreetness,  is  at 
least  quite  as  worthy  as  the  Socratic,  and  that  this  philosophy, 
as  an  original  investigation  should  be  credited  to  the  philoso- 
pher of  Abdera,  rather  than  the  atomistic  theory  which  is  only 
a  more  remote  development  from  his  views. 
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abticle  m.— the  sacrifices  demanded  by 

UNBELIEF. 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  within  the  last  few  decades  our 
colleges  have  become  more  or  less  marked  as  places  where  boys 
lose  their  Christian  faith.  Fathers  used  to  look  forward  to 
college  as  the  place  where  an  unconverted  son  would  be  likely 
to  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  But  now  in  sending  even 
a  converted  son  to  college,  they  look  forward  with  some 
anxiety  to  what  they  feel  will  be  a  severe  test  of  his  faith. 

The  case  has  become  so  urgent  that  the  Magazine  has  been 
properly  called  in  as  an  aid  to  the  college  pulpit  in  saying 
something  to  the  students.  The  North  American  Review  has 
contained  during  the  last  three  years  a  series  of  four  articles,* 
evidently  written  by  the  same  person,  the  object  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  make  i>tudents  feel  that  a  life  without  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  miserable.  These  remarkably  able 
articles  seem  in  some  places  to  lack  that  tenderness  with  which 
the  subject  should  be  treated. f  They  have  suggested  to  me 
the  propriety  of  urging  one  or  two  points  of  the  same  case 
without  the  irony,  more  directly  and  plainly,  not  with  the 
slightest  intention  of  vying  with  them  in  piquancy  or  strength. 

It  will  be  safe  to  premise  that  mere  thoughtlessness  and  self- 
conceit  will  account  for  a  large  share  of  the  unbelief  which 
exists  at  college.     But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.     Student 

*  An  Advertisement  for  a  New  Religion. — By  an  Evolutionist  July-August, 
1878. 

Confessions  of  an  Agnostic.     Sept.,  1879. 

What  Morality  Have  We  left—By  a  New  Light  Moralist.     May,  1881. 

The  Religious  Conflicts  of  the  Age.    By  a  Yankee  Parmer.    July,  1881. 

These  have  appeared  in  a  book  form,  since  the  present  article  was  put  in  type. 
—Ed.  New  Eng, 

f  In  the  last  article  of  the  series,  the  writer  indulges  in  the  following  chuckle 
at  the  way  in  which  his  irony  had  been  misunderstood.  "  An  editor  of  an  able 
weekly  paper  wrote  a  reply  to  them"  (the  previous  articles),  ''  but  was  induced 
to  withdraw  it  by  a  wiseacre  who  persuaded  him  that  they  were  a  sly  defence 
of  religion."  This  admitted  slyness,  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  the 
articles,  is  also  capable  of  being  turned  into  the  chief  objection  to  them. 
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communities,  perhaps  because  their  daily  work  is  to  form 
opinions  on  nearly  every  subject,  are  apt  to  be  imbued 
with  a  quick  sympathy  for  everything  that  may  be  said 
against  gray  tradition.  So,  the  same  tendency  which  makes 
the  students  in  the  Kussian  universities  foremost  among  the 
Nihilists,  gives  scepticism  a  respectable  amount  of  thoughtful 
following  in  American  colleges  At  a  time  too  when  dis- 
trust in  what  has  been  handed  down  from  our  fathers  is 
in  the  very  air  that  we  breathe,  teachers  ought  to  allow 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  young  men  should  be  found 
who  feel  that  they  are  as  honest  in  their  doubts  as  others 
are  in  their  beliefs,  and  who  cannot  be  laughed  down  by  the 
remark  that  scepticism  is  a  disease,  that  has  to  be  gone  through 
with  once,  just  as  children  go  through  with  the  measles,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.  The  demand  which  college 
scepticism  makes  is  serious  enough  to  be  seriously  answered. 
Bat  this  article  is  not  such  an  answer.  Its  scope  is  humbler. 
It  merely  contains  a  few  reasons  why  students  ought  to  desire 
an  answer. 

In  the  first  place  those  few  students  who  only  get  as  far  as 
the  stage  of  doubt,  ought  to  be  reminded  that  mere  doubt  is 
not  a  condition  for  a  healthy  mind  to  stay  in.  Time-honored 
as  is  the  principle  of  suspension  of  the  judgment,  as  the  proper 
attitude  of  mind  for  ascertaining  truth,  to  an  active  mind  it  can 
only  be  a  transition  stage.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  work  one^s 
self  (perhaps  work  is  the  wrong  term  to  use,  for  it  is  generally 
a  matter  of  sheer  indolence),  into  a  state  of  mind  which,  as  has 
been  facetiously  described,  lets  one  awake  every  morning  with 
the  feeling  that  everything  is  an  open  question.  Emil  Gira- 
din,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  this  attitude  in  his  motto, 
"From  day  to  day ;"  and  to  a  good  many  illustrious  journalists, 
doubtless,  the  only  very  active  conscience  is  a  fear  of  contra- 
diction by  back  numbers  kept  on  file.  These  men,  however, 
bear  a  sort  of  punishment,  for  while  they  may  delight  and 
strongly  stir  the  public,  the  men  whose  influence  abides  are 
usually  those  who  have  laid  away  on  file  the  largest  number  of 
great  questions  labeled  '*  settled,"  which  they  propose  never  to 
reopen. 

But  in  matters  of  religion,  the  more  common  experience  is, 
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that,  while  a  man  is  flattering  himself  that  he  is  making  no  de- 
cisions at  all,  he  is  in  reality  drifting  so  rapidly  to  the  negative 
side  of  all  his  questions  that,  unless  he  makes  an  effort  to  put 
the  helm  about,  he  will  be  astonished  when  he  takes  his  bear- 
ings, to  find  how  far  he  is  from  Christianity. 

It  takes  resolution  to  accept  positive  positions  which  demand 
action  of  the  one  who  receives  them.  Unbelief  springs  up  of 
itself,  like  weeds  in  the  garden  of  the  sluggard. 

Probably  young  men  of  Christian  training  would  fight  their 
doubts  as  **  specters  of  the  mind,"  rather  than  embrace  them 
as  life-long  guests,  were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  inattention  to 
the  close  way  in  which  life  and  character  are  bound  up  in  belief. 
There  is  a  wide  spread  feeling  that  almost  any  belief,  in  kind 
or  degree,  will  do,  provided  only  that  one  has  generally  kind 
intentions  well  directed  by  good  sensa  The  loss  of  a  hold  on 
God  is  made  a  minor  matter.  If  only  the  being  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  were  in  question,  that  judgment  might  pass  un- 
challenged. But  every  man  who  is  on  the  point  of  resigning 
himself  to  a  course  of  doubt  or  unbelief,  ought  to  be  warned 
to  count  the  terrible  cost  to  his  own  life. 

A  man's  real  wealth  is,  after  all,  his  character.  It  goes 
with  him  across  the  sea.  It  will  surely  follow  him  into  the 
world  to  come,  if  there  is  any  world  to  come.  With  a  good 
character  fixed  all  is  secured  that  can  be  secured.  The  ideas 
that  spoil  character  when  cherished,  are  poison  to  be  avoided. 
This  argument  from  expediency  is  not  so  contemptible  as  it 
sometimes  appears  to  one  in  the  heat  of  a  first  search  after 
truth.  "  Follow  the  truth  if  it  takes  you  over  Niagara,"  may 
seem  the  more  heroic  principla  But  if  one  were  well  assured 
that  a  certain  course  was  really  taking  him  over  Niagara,  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  more  prudent  advice 
which  tells  him  to  hug  the  shore,  and  warns  him  that  the  fig- 
ure which  he  is  following,  with  all  its  fair  seeming,  is  not  the 
truth.  Concede  to  the  student  that  the  question  of  questions 
is,  "What  is  the  truth?''  but  tell  him  that  since  the  actual 
conclusions  of  all  men  depend  more  on  original  bias  than  on 
direct  argument,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  start  in  the  search  after 
religious  truth  with  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  saving  system. 
Tell  him  that  if  he  cuts  loose  from  Christianity,  whatever  else 
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happens,  he  will  have  to  meet  certain  losses,  each  of  which, 
noless  he  is  willing  to  live  a  merely  sensual  life,  be  will  feel 
to  be  a  tremendous  bar  to  his  living  up  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
These  losses  are : 

1.  The  loss  of  hope.  The  hope  of  heaven  is  only  one  item 
under  hope.  The  loss  of  a  hope  of  heaven  may  be  endured. 
Many  make  a  virtue  of  giving  up  such  a  hope  as  a  spring  of 
action.  Many  brave  it  out  because  others  have  done  so  before 
them ;  and  some  in  whom  the  elements  are  kindly  mixed  exult 
in  repeating  Goethe's  confession  of  manhood. 

"  Ach,  ihr  (Jotter,  grosse  Gottet 
In  dem  weiten  Himmel  droben  1 
Gabet  ihr  una  auf  der  Erde 
Festen  Sinn  and  guten  Muth, 
O  wir  liessen  euch,  ihr  Guten, 
Euren  weiten  Himmel  droben." 

But  some  of  these  advocates  of  earthly  pluck  and  joy,  who 
give  up  the  hope  of  heaven  for  fear  of  being  selfish,  as  they 
say,  we  often  see  soon  hoping  for  other  things  that  will  not  so 
well  bear  mentioning. 

But  the  worst  thing  about  this  renunciation  of  hope  is  that  the 
average  man  is  not  equal  to  it,  and  to  the  average  man  any 
world-saving  system  must  be  fitted.  Take  such  an  average  man 
and  deprive  him  of  the  hope  of  heaven  after  he  has  once  had  it, 
and  then  let  his  life  become  familiar  with  disappointments,  and 
very  likely  be  will  commit  suicide.  The  modern  statistics  of 
this  kind  of  taking  off  are  alarming.  But  there  is  no  fear  lest 
the  statisticians  should  find  one  case  of  a  man  in  whose  breast 
the  hope  of  heaven  was  burning  who  has  come  to  this  horrible 
end.  The  good  old  faith  unquestionably  works  temporal  sal- 
vation to  that  extent  A  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  struggle 
a  little  before  he  lets  go  his  hold  on  this  hope,  when  he  con- 
siders how  many  for  lack  of  this  anchor  have  been  driven 
upon  reefs.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whose  testimony  not 
enough  weight  has  been  given,  i.  e.  those  who  have  spent  some 
of  their  years  with  and  others  without  this  hope,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  passing  more  than  once  from  one  condition  to  the 
other.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  such  persons  is  imbedded  the  feel- 
ing that  the  years  of  hope  have  been  years  of  power;  the  oth- 
ers years  of  stagnation. 
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But  the  hope  which  it  costs  the  severest  pang  to  relinquish, 
is  the  hope  for  the  life  which  now  is.  Before  asking  why  the 
unbeliever  must  dispense  with  this  hope,  it  is  well  to  notice  the 
fact  that  he  does  dispense  with  it.  Liberty  is  the  great  word  of 
the  apostles  of  unbeliet  Hope  is  almost  crowded  out  of  their 
vocabulary.  The  only  use  they  make  of  it  is  to  set  a  sort  of 
halo  on  the  man  of  the  future,  who  is  to  shine  forth  in  beauty 
when  the  man  of  the  present,  having  lived  his  godless  and 
hopeless  life,  shall  have  become  a  clod  of  the  valley. 

More  nffen  are  pessimists  than  are  willing  to  give  themselves 
out  for  such ;  and  some  young  men  do  not  know  that  they  are 
such,  until  they  read  a  philosopher  like  Schoppenhauer,  and 
find  to  their  surprise  and  sorrow  that  they  agree  with  him. 

But  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  why  a  life  that  leaves  God  out  of 
the  account  must  be  hopeless.  In  that  case  who  vouches  for  the 
success  of  good  enterprises  ?  Perhaps  the  good  and  great  are 
playing  a  losing  game.  Then,  too,  we  are  so  very  individual 
in  our  cravings,  and  when  one  has  cut  loose  from  the  idea  that 
his  individual  soul  is  an  object  of  care  to  a  Heavenly  Father, 
who  brings  about  his  successes,  and  makes  his  failures  better 
than  successes,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  all-powerful 
forces  which  have  no  regard  for  him.  If  he  understands  them 
they  spare  him  perhaps,  but  make  his  life  like  that  of  the 
drudge  in  some  great  cotton-mill,  who  knows  his  work  and 
hates  it :  but  if  he  does  not  understand  them,  he  is  like  the  in- 
experienced visitor  in  the  mill  who  walks  among  belts  and  ma- 
chinery which  fill  him  with  terror.  Something  like  the  assur- 
ance that  a  wise  and  good  power,  to  whom  individual  action  is 
not  indifierent  is  guiding  all  things,  is  necessary  to  give  one  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  the  successful  issue  of  his  work. 

But  a  large  part  of  life  to  most  persons  consists  in  enduring 
rather  than  acting.  The  prizes  appear  falsely  distributed,  and 
one  has  to  endure  **  the  spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  un- 
worthy takea"  Without  this  trust  in  God,  unless  a  man  pro- 
poses to  yield  the  whole  struggle  and  say, 

"  *T  were  hardly  worth  my  whUe  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die" — 

only  two  other  courses  seem  open  to  him.     He  can  strike  back 
when   adversity   presses   him.      But  this  constant    "kicking 
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against  the  pricks"  makes  a  morose  disposition,  showing  itself 
in  the  forbidding  vinegar  face.  The  other  way,  which  has 
gained  more  applause,  is  to  bear  the  pain  in  silence  with  firmly 
set  teeth  and  a  dry  eye,  and  perhaps  a  smile  to  make  the  ex- 
pression of  defiance  of  fate  more  complete.  Home»*8  heroes, 
Achilles  and  Menelaus,  used  to  weep  and  roll  in  the  dust,  and 
then  arise  and  do  mighty  deeds,  while  the  hero  of  modern  cult- 
ure often  thinks  he  has  done  enough  when  he  has  merely  held 
back  the  tears.  And  yet  this  conduct  is  simply  analogous  to 
that  of  the  prize  ring,  when,  long  after  the  issue  of  the  fight  is 
decided,  the  poor  wretch  who  loses  will  pick  himself  up  and 
allow  himself  to  be  knocked  down  again,  round  after  round, 
with  a  smiling  face  just  to  hear  the  crowd  say  "He  is  gama'' 

How  many  men  among  us  fight  their  battle  of  life  with  no 
higher  motive  than  that  with  which  the  gladiators  of  Rome 
fought  their  battle  in  the  amphitheater,  to  escape  the  ridicule  of 
the  multitude  The  rising  of  a  belief  in  the  God  of  the  Bible 
converts  the  hopeless,  prizeless,  gladiatorial  fight  into  the  glad 
fight  of  faith  in  which  the  whole  man  leaps  to  the  contest  with 
the  assurance  that  life  and  liberty  are  at  stake,  and  yet  may  be 
secured. 

Each  nnan  has  a  vast  world  truly  his  own,  lying  under  the 
dome  of  bis  own  head.  Wonders  take  place  in  it.  But  none 
80  great  as  when  the  eyes  which  yesterday  looked  forth  and 
reported  "  All  things  here  are  out  of  joint,"  to-day  look  forth 
and  see  the  Lord's  hand  ordering  everything  in  mercy  and  love. 
Then  the  harmonies  that  slumbered  in  that  soul  are  awakened 
and  it  holds  such  high  festival  that  even  those  who  look  in  at 
the  windows  can  see  that  all  is  changed  inside  from  Hell  to 
Heaven.  Even  if  death  ends  all,  they  are  immeasurably 
happier  who,  having  failed  to  discover  it,  pass  sweet  years  of 
blessed  hope. 

But  perhaps  it  may  seem  that  this  eulogy  of  hope  is  uncalled 
for,  because  hope,  blessed  as  it  is,  is  not  the  highest  thing  in 
life.  Many  noble  hearts  have  felt  and  expressed  that  to  do 
right  is  more  than  ecstacy,  and  proved  iheir  manhood  in  gloom 
and  despair.  I  might  indeed  indulge  in  unbelief  more  boldly 
if  I  simply  felt  that  it  made  one  wretched.  Perhaps  "  wisdom 
increaseth  sorrow,"  is  the  highest  law  of  the  universe.     But  this 
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is  the  startling  thing  in  the  case.  I  come  to  feel  in  my  own  per- 
son that  the  lack  of  hope  makes  me  like  an  unstrung  bow.  In 
the  place  of  that  high  strung  activity  which  makes  life  worth 
living,  I  become  gradually  content  with  purposes  less  noble 
and  acts  less  difficult :  I  learn  the  terrible  lesson  to  set  aside 
the  arduous  for  the  easy. 

Sometimes  one  tree  grows  large  and  glorious,  while  another 
by  its  side  never  gets  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  sapling,  be- 
cause it  has  met  with  certain  conditions  unfavorable  to  growth, 
and  has  in  consequence  suffered  what  we  call  blight.  In  a 
hopeless  atmosphere  there  is  danger  that  a  man  will  suflFer 
blight  while  his  friends  go  on  and  up  into  glorious  growths  of 
thought  and  life. 

2.  Another  want  of  the  unbeliever  is  the  want  of  a  suitable 
cause  in  which  he  may  do  battle.  One  of  the  axioms  of  life 
as  we  find  it  is,  that  manhood  is  only  won  in  battle,  and  he 
who  fails  to  spell  out  that  law  of  nature,  bears  about  with  him 
the  penalty  of  a  flabby  arm  or  untrained  mind,  or  disjointed 
character.  But  it  is  useless  to  prescribe  to  a  man  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing  for  him  to  give  and  take  hard  knocks,  unless  you 
furnish  him  with  a  cause  in  which  he  shall  fight  We  do  have 
a  class  of  athletes  made  by  mere  practice,  gymnasium  athletes, 
not  equal  to  our  sailors  and  blacksmiths  for  real  service,  but 
still  pretty  good  physical  specimens.  But  there  is  no  such 
way  of  working  up  character.  That  has  to  be  forged  in  the 
heat  of  actual  servica  Christianity  '*  opens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers,"  and  opens  it  on  earth  when  it  answers 
their  first  great  question,  "Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?"  by  setting  them  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for  a  cause  so 
grand  that  it  makes  even  the  small  man  a  giant,  forgetting  him- 
self in  the  ardor  of  battle. 

One  in  whom  the  Christian  faith  is  really  alive  wishes  to  in- 
fluence everybody.  "  By  all  means  to  save  some"  is  his  rule. 
He  would  that  all  men  might  be  such  as  he  is  excepting  his 
bonds.  But  when  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  blessed 
activity  becomes  involved  in  unbelief,  the  same  thing  happens 
to  him  which  happens  to  a  railroad  train,  when  the  steam  gives 
out  on  an  up  grade.  Power  and  motion  ceasa  Instead  of 
wishing  to  carry  everybody  by  storm,  he  is  now  almost  afraid 
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lest  he  may  by  chance  inflaence  somebody.  It  takes  an  unbe- 
liever of  a  bold  and  rather  reckless  type  to  be  an  apostle  of  the 
cause.  Most  of  those  who  have  had  faith  and  lost  it,  go  no 
farther  than  to  find  a  parry  against  those  meddlesome  friends 
who  press  too  close  to  probe  the  "  aching  void."  What  deso- 
lation has  one  not  covered  up  with  the  phrase,  "Sensible  men 
never  tell."  Many  a  man  who  talks  thus  evasively,  sincerely 
hopes  that  his  sister  may  find  reasons  for  not  following  him. 
It  is  a  curious  condition  for  a  young  man  with  naturally  high 
aspirations,  (almost  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  sad),  when  he 
becomes  afraid  of  his  own  influenca  The  first  thought  that 
strikes  such  a  person  is,  perhaps,  that  he  will  be  a  neutral.  If 
he  has  lost  his  grip  on  those  truths  which  he  has  felt  to  be  pow- 
erful levers  for  raising  men  out  of  the  mire  of  sensuality,  he 
will  at  least  not  help  to  push  them  farther  in,  and  so,  sad  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  when  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  be  helping 
somebody  to  live  a  new  life,  he  tries  to  content  himself  with 
teaching  a  little  literature  or  science,  rather  than  be  an  utter 
idler.  It  is  like  Hercules  sitting  down  to  Omphale*s  woman's 
tasks,  and  throwing  down  the  club  with  which  he  had  wrought 
his  labors.  Perhaps  among  the  keenest  agonies  should  be  reck- 
oned that  of  such  a  strong  young  man  who  neither  dares  nor 
wishes  to  fight  against  Christianity,  and  yet  feels  that  he  must 
leave  its  ranks  or  call  himself  a  hypocrite. 

But  the  position  of  a  neutral,  besides  being  thus  pitiful,  is 
practically  impossibla  It  shows  a  deep  foresight  into  human 
history  that  one  should  be  able  to  say  nearly  two  thousand 
jears  ago,  "He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me,"  and  have  the 
saying  prove  so  true  that  ever  since  then  he  has  been  the  one 
person  towards  whom  neutrality  is  impossible.  On  this  point 
each  man  is  forced  to  declare  himsell  Silence  will  not 
save  him,  for  silence  is  accounted  as  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tility. Let  a  man  go  where  he  will,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
and  he  finds  a  sharp  battle  going  on  between  Christianity  and 
its  enemies,  and  if  he  does  not  say  a  word  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  soon  finds  that  somehow  his  weight,  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  be,  has  been  almost  in  spite  of  him  been  thrown  into 
the  other  scale,  and  he  cannot  get  it  out  Christianity  and  its 
warfare — its  friends  and  its  foes,  are  fixed  facts  in  the  world. 
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and  we  must  plan*  accordingly.  He  who  counts  on  neutrality 
in  religion  is  like  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  who  was  always  ma- 
king plans  *^  admirably  well  calculated,  supposing  the  state  of 
the  case  were  otherwise." 

3.  Another  damaging  thing  about  unbelief  is,  that  it  leaves 
a  man  without  anything  to  worship.  This  damage  is  insidious. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  those  who  suffer  it,  to  be 
unconscious  of  their  loss.  It  is  a  fashion  more  prevalent  in 
America,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  to  value  cold-blooded- 
ness as  one  of  the  chief  virtues.  A  good  many  young  men  in 
our  colleges,  especially  those  who  come  from  large  cities,  like  to 
appear  a  little  blasd  The  excessive  admiration  of  anything 
is  set  down  as  greenness,  supposed  to  be  the  especial  attribute 
of  country  boys.  This  is  surely  all  wrong.  There  is  some  good 
in  an  even  tenor  of  mind,  but  unless  the  mind  is  now  and  then 
stirred  with  some  strong  emotion  it  stagnates. 

The  sight  of  some  mighty  cataract  or  some  towering  moun- 
tain may  produce  such  an  effect  that  one  is  never  quite  the 
same  man  after  the  sight  as  before.  But  even  this  is  a  lower 
order  of  feeling  than  that  inspired  by  the  presence  of  some 
commanding  person.  Hero  worship  is  a  step  higher  than  na- 
ture worship.  An  overpowering  admiration  of  some  great 
man  has  so  often  been  the  means  of  calling  a  young  man's  en- 
ergies into  life,  that  one  may  be  set  down  as  unfortunate  who 
has  never  met  a  living  man  before  whom  he  was  forced  to  feel 
a  profound  veneration.  But  the  feeling  which  the  highest  man 
ever  called  forth  in  the  most  susceptible  admirer  is  feeble  com- 
pared with  that  which  Christ  called  forth  in  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  saluted  him  as  king  by  bowing  at  his  feet.  We 
might  imagine  a  man  who  had  never  seen  the  heavens  except 
at  night,  and  had  been  filled  with  admiration  for  the  stars.  If 
then  he  should  see  the  stars  grow  pale  before  the  light  of  the 
glorious  sun,  what  would  his  admiration  be?  To  the  believer 
Christ  is  the  sun,  while  other  venerated  men  are  but  stars.  To 
make  Christ  a  fictitious  ideal,  and  still  try  to  make  him  fill 
the  same  place  as  before  would  be  to  substitute  a  moon  for 
your  sun.  The  moon  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  can  be  more 
comfortably  and  accurately  surveyed,  but  how  long  could  a 
man  get  along  with  it  without  pining  for  the  dazzling,  blinding, 
overpowering  sun. 
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Things  do  not  grow  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  So  when  men 
lose  the  light  of  the  actual  Christ,  worship  dies  out,  and  stag- 
nation and  old  night  begin  to  recover  their  dominion. 

Some  men  do  not  like  to  admit  that  worship  is  dependent  on 
belief  in  Christ.  They  protest,  "  why  !  God  is  still  left,  the 
Father  and  Maker  of  alU"  But  it  is  best  to  be  frank  in 
this  matter,  and  unless  we  take  the  word  worship  in  a  sort 
of  Pickwickian  sense,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  very  little 
worship  outside  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  A  wide 
look  at  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  profess  themselves 
when  driven  into  a  corner,  shows  the  profound  truth  of  the 
siying,  "He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son  honoreth  not  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  him."  It  is  only  a  species  of 
hypocrisy,  caused  probably  by  the  odium  which  has  so  long 
attached  to  atheism,  lor  a  scientist  to  give  himself  out  as  a 
worshiper  of  God,  when  by  God  he  means  only  law  or  force. 
That  hypocrisy  is  however  passing  away,  and  when  it  is  wholly 
gone,  and  those  who  see  no  person  at  the  helm  of  the  universe 
shall  no  longer  proclaim  that  they  worship  the  automatic  wheel, 
we  shall  not  lose  anything  by  such  frankness.  When  men 
fairly  acknowledge  that  they  are  without  worship  they  will  feel 
more  deeply  the  wretchedness  of  being  without  it. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  follow  out  this  simple 
train  of  thought  at  such  length,  were  it  not  for  the  great  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  bias  to  the  thousands  who  flock  through  the 
portals  of  our  colleges  into  a  life  of  gain  or  loss. 

It  has  been  known  to  happen  at  sea  that  two  ships  have  been 
standing  nearly  along  side  of  each  other,  when  the  sails  of  the 
one  have  caught  a  breeze  which  bore  it  away  on  a  prosperous 
voyage,  while  the  other  remained  still  becalmed,  perhaps  only 
to  be  struck  later  by  a  hurricane.  Such  an  occurrence  finds  a 
parallel  in  human  life.  Two  boys,  about  equally  promising, 
about  equally  well-meaning,  are  standing  together.  Belief  fills 
the  sails  of  the  one  with  hope  and  courage  and  the  spirit  of 
worship.  Unbelief  leaves  the  other  becalmed.  Leave  them  to 
their  tendencies  till  fifty  years  shall  have  brought  them  gray 
hairs.  From  the  former  you  may  expect  a  long  account  of 
blessings  received  and  blessings  conferred.  For  the  second 
yoQ  must  inquire  with  some  anxiety.     All  this  is  plain  and 
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open — on  this  side  of  the  veil.  It  hardly  seems  as  if  a  high- 
minded  man,  holding  well  in  mind  all  the  individual  wrecks 
of  character  which  he  has  seen,  could  stand  before  five  hun- 
dred college  students  and  look  them  in  the  face  without  being 
stirred  by  the  wish  that  the  gray  headed  men  that  they  must 
become  in  fifty  years,  might  look  back  on  a  life  of  belief  rather 
than  of  unbeliel 
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Article  IV.— THE  ALLEGED  INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES  PRACTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

I.  Mr.  Fkoude,  in  a  well  known  passage,  states  that  the  fan- 
damental  article  of  Protestantism  is  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  article  of  the 
Protestant  Reformers  was  the  individual  believer's  right  of  di- 
rect access  by  faith  to  God,  through  Christ  as  the  sole  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  dispensing  with  the  mediatorship  which 
Bomanism  had  substituted  in  the  persons  of  the  Virgin,  the 
saints  and  the  priesthood.  The  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Scriptures  was  deemed  fundamental  to  this  position,  as  a 
buttress  to  a  wall  that  required  strengthening ;  but  the  posi- 
tion itself  was  the  fundamental  thing,  an  appeal  from  the  church 
to  the  Head  of  the  church.  Confronted  as  the  Reformers  were, 
by  a  church  which  claimed  infallible  authority  for  its  preten- 
sions, their  claim  of  infallible  authority  for  the  Scripture 
whence  they  drew  all  their  materials  for  attack  and  defense  was 
vital  to  their  exigency. 

The  exigency  is  so  different  to-day,  that  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  the  claim  which  the  Reformers  found  so  serviceable 
has  not  become,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  an  advantage.  The  adequacy  of  the  Scriptures  as 
an  authority  fully  sufficient  for  a  pure  conscience  is  not  in  ques- 
tion. But  their  infallibility,  or  complete  freedom  from  mistake 
or  defect,  is  another  thing. 

Looking  now  at  the  subject  in  a  practical  light,  four  things 
are  quite  apparent, 

L  It  being  a  fact,  that  modern  criticism  has  opened  a  multi- 
tude of  points  in  which  the  correctness  of  the  Biblical  state- 
ments is  impugned,  what  is  the  position  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
who  has  no  time,  and  often  no  capacity,  to  weigh  arguments 
and  conclude  whether  the  Biblical  writers  or  their  critics  are 
right?  Evidently,  he  has  to  leave  all  these  open  questions  to 
scholars,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  Christ,  in  hearing  God  speak 
to  conscience  through  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  perfect  Son 
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of  man.  If  he  is  told  that  the  Gospels  themselves  can  be 
proved  to  be  mere  "  unapostolic  digests  of  tradition,"  he  has  to 
fall  back  on  what  is  independent  of  all  questions  about  the  re- 
cord,— the  testimony  of  his  conscience^  which  assures  him  that 
God's  grace  and  truth  are  there,  however  they  came  there, — 
and  the  testimony  of  pious  common  sense,  which  declares  that 
the  life  of  the  Christ  is  no  fiction  but  fact,  and  Irhat  "  the  Life 
is  the  Light  of  men/' 

In  a  practical  view,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  diverting 
the  mind  from  this  central  point  of  stability  to  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  demonstrating  the  undemonstrable  freedom  of 
the  record  from  all  error.  It  is  like  closing  the  blinds  at  noon 
to  read  by  a  candle.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  interposing  a 
book,  served  by  a  hierarchy  of  scholars  and  critics,  between  the 
conscience  and  Christ,  just  as  Romanism  interposed  a  church 
with  a  hierarchy  of  doctors  and  confessors.  It  tends  to  make 
a  man  imagine  that  he  must  wait  till  he  ha^  settled  matters  with 
the  critics,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  Divine  Light  which 
conscience  recognizes  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

2.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  practical  disadvantage  in 
treating  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  sine  qua  hon^ — 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  faith. 

It  is  a  principle  of  rhetoric,  as  the  science  of  persuasion,  not 
to  encumber  an  important  argument  with  points  that  are  diffi- 
cult, if  they  can  be  avoided.  Otherwise  time  is  wasted,  atten- 
tion distracted,  opposition  excited,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital 
point 

Now  what  is  involved  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Scriptures?  Nothing  less  than  the  settling  of 
a  thousand  open  questions  concerning  the  sixty-six  books, 
questions  of  authenticity  and  genuineness  first,  requiring  the 
sifting  of  a  great  mass  of  literature,  then  particulars  of  chro- 
nology and  history,  physical  science,  internal  consistency  and 
harmony,  questions  about  the  ethics  of  the  writers,  the  validity 
of  their  logic,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is,  that  all  these  open  ques- 
tions are  proposed  to  every  thinker,  and  the  utmost  ingenuity, 
time  and  patience  have  not  sufficed,  thus  far,  to  bring  good  men 
to  agree  in  their  conclusions. 

With  these  open  questions  and  irreconcilable  opinions  as  an 
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inevitable  conditiou  under  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  lo 
make  its  way  in  the  world  to-day,  which  is  the  wisest  way, 
practically,  to  prosecute  the  grand  argument  for  faith  in  God, 
belief  in  an  immortal  life,  and  its  judgments  according  to  the 
works  of  this  life,  faith  in  Christ  as  the  world's  Redeemer,  who 
is"  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  cooperation  with  the  society 
which  Christ  organized  to  carry  on  his  redeeming  work,  and 
called  it  his  church?  Is  it  not  to  pass  by  the  doctrine  of  an 
infallible  book,  and  the  thousand  open  and  uudemonstrable 
questions  it  involves,  as  not  vital  to  the  argument?  If  not, 
why  then  we  might  as  well  repeat  "  the  Athanasian  creed"  with 
all  its  anathemas  upon  those  who  miss  the  orthodox  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  If  a  true  solution  of  the  infalli- 
bility question,  complicated  as  it  has  become,  is  vital  to  the 
grand  argument  of  the  Gospel  that  must  be  preached  to  day, 
then  indeed,  more  than  ever  before,  "  strait  is  the  gate  and  nar- 
row the  way"  of  life,  and  fewer  than  ever  they  that  find  it,  ex- 
cept as  they  borrow  the  correct  opinion  that  some  "  master  of 
sentences"  may  offer  them. 

Besides  this,  is  not  some  account  to  be  made  of  the  antago- 
nism to  the  vital  point  that  is  often  excited  by  identifying  with 
it,  in  a  position  of  apparent  unreason,  some  side  question  that 
is  made  overmuch  of? 

No  wise  reasoner  will  undertake  to  carry  the  burden  of 
proving  what  is  termed  in  logic  '*a  universal  proposition"  (as 
for  instance,  that  all  of  Scripture  is  free  from  error),  which  re- 
quires the  proving  that  no  one  of  countless  alleged  exceptions 
is  an  exception,  unless  the  exigency  of  his  argument  is  content 
with  nothing  less. 

But  the  grand  argument  of  the  Gospel  is  content  with  much 
less  than  the  universal  proposition  of  the  infallibility  doctrine. 
It  proceeds  triumphantly  on  the  testimony  of  conscience  itself 
to  human  need  and  duty.  It  adjourns  all  the  impersonal  meth- 
ods of  book-criticism,  and  follows  a  method  strictly  personal, 
confronting  the  conscience  with  the  Royal  Personality,  who  is 
himself  God's  great  argument  with  man,  and  asking  simply, 
'^Whatthinkyeof  Christ?'' 

3.  Still  another  practical  aspect  of  the  matter  is  developed  by 
shaking:    If  the  Scriptures  are  strictly  infallible,  in  the  sense  of 
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perfect  freedom  from  error,  of  what  greater  advantage  has  that 
been,  in  actual  experience,  than  if  thej  were  simply  authorita- 
tive but  not  infallible  ?  K  no  more  than  this,  would  they  not 
have  secured  as  good  a  result  as  that  which  they  have  secured? 
Being  by  supposition  free  from  error,  they  have  not  secured 
from  error.  Errorists,  as  well  as  the  orthodox,  resort  to  them 
as  an  arsenal.  Romanist  and  Protestant,  Churchman  and  Dis- 
senter, mystics  and  literalists,  all  derive  their  contrarieties  from 
the  same  infallible  Scriptures.  If,  as  infallible^  these  are  to 
prove  more  valuable  than  writings  of  adequate  authority  not 
infallible,  nothing  less  than  an  infallible  mind  is  requisite  to 
declare  their  meaning.  But  here  we  come  to  the  Romanist 
idea,  that  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  can  be  delivered  only  by 
an  infallible  church.  The  Romanist  is  right,  if  a  book  deemed 
infallible  is  to  impart  any  practical  advantage  by  its  infallibility 
in  addition  to  the  moral  authority  conceded  to  it  The  Reform- 
ers' doctrine  about  the  book,  it  is  true,  was  a  match  for  tbe 
Romanists'  doctrine  about  the  church.  Bat  the  one  was  no 
more  true  than  the  other.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  an  infallible 
book  is  cut  out  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  doctrine  of  an  infalli- 
ble church  or  pope.  It  belongs  to  the  way  of  thinking  which 
prefers  the  operation  of  an  external  mechanism  to  the  operation 
of  the  free  and  responsible  conscienca  In  Christ's  dispensation 
of  tbe  Spirit  it  is  a  sheer  anachronism. 

Now,  whatever  infallibility  be  imputed  to  the  Scriptures, 
they  can,  it  is  plain,  exercise  no  more  authority  than  the  free 
conscience  is  disposed  to  admit  From  this,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  an  authority  which  the  conscience  admits  as  adequate 
to  its  needs, — though  not  deemed  free  in  every  particular  from 
possible  or  actual  human  defects, — is  on  a  par,  in  point  of  prac- 
tical influence,  with  the  adequate  authority  which  it  is  sought 
to  strengthen  by  imputing  to  it  complete  infallibility. 

4.  Historically  viewing  the  matter,  it  is  beyond  question  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  record  of  the  conflict  through 
which  science  has  advanced,  from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Ko- 
pernik  until  now,  that  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  Script- 
ures, Hie  claim,  I  say,  not  the  Scriptures  themselves,  has  been  a 
constant  impediment  to  the  progress  of  truth.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  so  long  as  any  man  claims  to  understand  correctly 
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what  the  Scriptures  pronounce,  as  he  deems,  infallibly.  And 
80  the  elenientary  truths  of  science  have  been  constantly  con- 
tradicted in  the  name  and  by  the  assumed  authority  of  God. 
The  Bible  has  been  constantly  used  to  block  the  wheels  of 
advancing  discovery  and  thought  Because  it  is  written  in  the 
Psalms,  "  the  world  also  is  established  that  it  cannot  be  moved,'* 
Kopernik  and  the  disciples  of  the  new  astronomy  were  branded 
as  infidels  for  disputing  the  infallible  utterance  of  the  Creator. 
So,  more  recently,  how  did  it  fare  with  those  geologists  who 
discovered  and  taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  in  six 
common  days? 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  ask  those  who  contend  for 
the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures — meaning  thereby  that  they 
are  free  from  all  defect  or  error, — what  is  the  practical  advant- 
age of  insisting  upon  that  claim?  It  is  a  claim  beyond  the 
power  of  most  persons,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  to 
settle  by  their  own  study,  however  they  may  borrow  the  opin- 
ions of  othera  It  opens  a  thousand  ways  of  escape,  if  one  is  so 
disposed,  from  the  direct  personal  aim  of  the  Gospel  argument 
for  Christ,  It  cumbers  that  argument  with  a  thousand  irrele- 
vant side-questions.  It  requires  an  infallible  interpreter  as  the 
correlative  of  an  infallible  book.  And,  after  all,  it  has  to  leave 
the  question  oi actual  authority  just  where  the  denial  of  infalli- 
bility leaves  it, — with  conscience  alone.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  even  if  the  assumption  were  allowed  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged, that  the  original  copy  of  each  one  of  the  sixty-six 
sacred  books  came  from  the  pen  of  its  reputed  author  in  per- 
fect freedom  from  all  defect  or  error,  the  infallibility  theory 
can  transfer  it  to  our  hands  in  that  original  perfectness  only  by 
another  assumption,  which  taxes  belief  more  than  any  recorded 
miracle,  namely,  the  constant  operation  of  Divine  influence  to 
keep  it  free  from  material  change  through  the  incessant  copy- 
ing and  translating  of  thousands  of  years.  That  there  has  been 
no  such  continuous  influence,  the  pages  of  the  Kevised  New 
Testament  show  ample  proof. 

II.  In  answer  to  this  question  of  the  practical  advantage,  it 
is  said :  *'  How  do  we  know  that  the  Scriptures  are  true  at  all, 
if  we  find  them  not  true  in  any  particular?"  This  fails  to 
notice  that  it  is  to  the  conscience  that   the  Scriptures  speak. 
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Have  we  not  known  unlettered  preachers,  who  mangled  gram- 
mar, and  misapprehended  matters  of  science,  but  were  none 
the  less  eflFective  in  appeals  to  conscience?  If  we  find  a  scien- 
tific or  historical  work  defective  in  any  point  pertaining  to  its 
own  sphei-e,  we  distrust  it  in  other  pointa  So  if  we  find  an 
ethical  work,  dealing  with  matters  of  conscience,  defective  in 
any  point  of  its  chosen  field,  we  distrust  it  in  other  points.  Bat 
we  do  not  distrust  a  book  in  the  range  of  its  own  subject, 
because  of  its  small  inaccuracies  in  reference  to  other  subjects. 
The  inaccuracies  of  the  Bible  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Many  noted  instances  there  are,  in  which  research  has  vindi- 
cated it  at  the  expense  of  its  hasty  critics.  But  admitting  what 
are  proven  or  probable  mistakes,  they  do  not  lie  in  the  field  of 
conscience,  the  Bible's  special  sphere.  Here  the  Bible,  like  every 
other  specialist,  is  not  weakened  by  criticism  on  points  outside 
of  its  field.  Even  the  ethical  defects  of  the  Old  Testament, 
freely  as  we  may  acknowledge  them,  do  not  detract  at  all  from 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  by  its  authority  that  they 
stand  exposed  and  corrected,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  critic,  in  the  perfect  utterances  of  the  divine  Master  of 
truth. 

Still  it  is  said,  "We  cannot  believe  that  God  has  made  any 
blundera"  No,  indeed.  But  this  objection  speaks  from  the 
point  of  view  which  regards  the  Bible  as  written  from  dictation 
by  the  voice  of  God.  The  variations  in  its  parallel  accounts 
of  the  same  events  are  sufficient  to  dispel  that  notion.  God 
makes  no  blunders,  but  God's  servants  do.  If  men  blunder, 
though  God  made  them,  why  may  not  a  book  blunder,  though 
God  made  it,  if  he  made  it  by  men?  God  made  the  eye.  But 
the  oculist  finds  comparatively  less  perfect  eyes  than  imperfect. 
Yet  the  eye  is,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Now  as  to  the  blundering,  which  it  is  said  we  must  ascribe  to  the 
Bible  if  we  do  not  ascribe  it  to  infallibility,  it  is  wholly  a  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficient  or  insufficient  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
When  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  Bible,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  is 
insufficiently  adapted  to  develop  man's  moral  nature,  to  educate 
the  conscience  and  affections,  to  sanctify  individual  life  and 
social  life,  to  reveal  God  correspondingly  to  the  deepest  wants 
of  man,  and  to  develop  in  man  that  "image  of  God,"  which  by 
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creation  he  was  destined  to  become,  then  it  will  be  time  to  say 
that  the  Bible,  as  God*s  book,  has  blundered. 

Bat  once  more,  it  is  urged :  We  need  something  more  than 
an  authority  to  which  human  defect  and  error  cling.  Amid 
the  illusions  of  the  world,  and  confronting  the  silent  mystery  of 
the  grave,  we  need  a  word  to  rest  on,  to  which  no  doubt  can 
cleave,  an  absolute  certitude.  At  least  as  to  the  essentials  of 
duty  and  destiny  we  must  plant  our  feet  on  the  terra  firma  of 
an  infallible  authority. 

This  is  unquestionable,  if  by  "  authority  "  we  mean  the  cer- 
tainty given  by  recognized  truth.  In  reason,  the  idea  of  abso- 
bUe  authority  is  that  of  perfect  truth, 

in.  Now  that  this  authoritative  truth  is  within  our  reach,  no 
one,  who  is  convinced  that  we  have  any  revelation  from  God, 
can  doubt  The  only  question  is  how  it  may  be  reached,  and 
where  found. 

It  must  be  reached  by  conscience^  the  moral  reason,  demand- 
ing moral  truth  as  its  natural  element.  Moral  truth  is  to  a  be- 
numbed conscience  what  light  is  to  a  shut  eye. 

It  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  Not  solely  in  him,  but  without 
shadow  and  without  defect  in  him.  Of  him  even  Renan  says: 
"Gx)d  is  in  him,  *  *  *  He  lives  in  the  bosom  of  God,  by  the 
intercommunion  of  every  moment."  In  him  is  found  **the 
way,  the  truth,  the  life,"  truth  that  has  been  lived,  not  dicta- 
ted, a  divine  word  not  made  with  ink,  but  uttered  in  living 
character  to  the  living  world.  Patriarchs,  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, all  uttering  truth  in  proportion  to  their  spiritual  nearness 
to  him,  lead  us  up  to  One  in  whom  "is  light,  and  no  darkness 
at  all,"  in  whom  we  find  a  revelation  of  God  that  is  intensely 
personal  That  his  truth  is  God's  truth,  his  righteousness  God's 
righteousness,  his  disposition  to  sinners  God's  disposition,  his 
commandments  God's,  and  his  promises  God's,  is  discovered  to 
conscience  with  a  certainty  as  indubitable  as  the  reality  of 
material  things  seen  in  sunlight  And  here,  whoever  would 
live  in  uprightness  and  die  in  hope,  finds  the  infallible  author- 
ity in  which  he  may  rest  from  doubt. 

In  this,  and  so  far  as  this,  the  phrase  current  in  our  church 
confessions,  that  "the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  infal- 
lible rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  receives  its  vindication.    Because 
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the  "  faith  "  is  the  faith  of  conscience ;  the  "  practice  "  is  the 
practice  enjoined  by  conscience ;  because  the  supreme  aim  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  to  bring  the  conscience  to  Christ,  as  the 
Supreme  Eevealer  of  that  which  **  the  Scriptures  principally 
teach,"  namely,  "  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  Q-od,  and 
what  duty  God  requires  of  man,"  and  because  in  Christ  the  con- 
science finds  what  it  demands,  an  absolute  certitude  for  faith  in 
in  God,  and  duty  to  God  and  man. 

In  Christ  we  find  our  most  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired,  though  not  infallible.  Not  infallible,  because 
he  himself  has  pointed  out  utterances  of  his  forerunners  to  be 
set  aside.  Not  infallible,  because  his  Spirit  unmistakably, 
though  silently,  corrects  the  sacred  pages  here  and  there,  as 
uttering  the  voice  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth.  And  yet,  con- 
templating him,  we  see  that 

"  A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page, 
Majestic  like  the  sun." 

His  divine  life  is  the  light  which  pervades  the  volume  with 
a  glory  all  his  own.  All  that  in  the  Bible  precedes  or  follows 
the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  either  introduction  or 
commentary  to  his  personal  manifestation  of  the  Father. 
To  him,  for  two  thousand  years,  "  the  hope  of  Israel "  points 
with  growing  brightness.  To  him  **the  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection "  point  in  testimony  of  what  their  **  hands  have  handled 
of  the  word  of  life."  And  so  it  is  plain  that  the  Scriptures, 
unified,  corrected,  and  delivered  to  us  through  him,  and  be- 
cause of  .him,  derive  from  their  relation  to  him  a  peculiar  quality 
belonging  to  no  other  book  in  the  world.  They  nowhere  claim 
to  he  the  Word  of  God,  but  they  evidently  contain  that  Word ; 
they  reveal  "the  Word  made  flesh."  They  nowhere  claim  to 
be  infallible;  but  no  cultivated,  no  un perverted  conscience  can 
fail  to  confess  them  inspired^  as  no  cultivated  ear  can  fail  to 
recognize  in  Mozart's  **  Requiem"  the  genius  of  a  master. 

The  Temple  is  holy  because  of  the  Presence  which  inhabits 
it  The  Book  is  inspired  because  of  the  Life  that  pervades  it, 
whose  Spirit  of  Truth  we  may  recognize  in  varying  measure 
through  all  its  ranges,  and  to  whom  from  all  other  teachers 
we  may  turn  and  say  :  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
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That  the  Bible,  as  it  stands,  is  not  infallible,  is  patent  to 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  so  much  as  honestly  and  care- 
fully comparing  the  Books  of  the  Kings  with  the  Books  of 
the  Chronicles. 

That  the  Bible,  as  it  stands,  is  divinely  inspired,  and  a 
vehicle  of  that  full  moral  authority  which  satisfies  the  de- 
mand of  conscience  for  moral  certainties,  is  patent  to  every 
one  who  is  capable  of  reverence  for  Christ,  and  willing  to 
hear  him. 

We  discard,  therefore,  the  dogma  of  an  infallible  book,  by 
which  the  Protestant  Reformers  made  head  against  the  dogma 
of  an  infallible  church.  There  is  infallibility  reached  through 
the  book,  but  it  is  not  the  book  that  is  infallible. 

Says  Professor  Stearns,  in  his  masterly  inaugural  at  Bangor, 
last  June: 

"It  is  the  desire  for  an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice,  which  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  inspir- 
ation its  chief  hold  upon  the  Christian  thought  of  the  past. 
We  need  such  an  authority ;  but  more  and  more  we  are  coming 
to  see  that  the  infallible  authority  to  which  the  believer  must 
bow,  is  not  the  church,  as  the  Romanist  says ;  it  is  not  human 
reason,  as  the  rationalist  says;  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  as  the 
Reformation  theology  said.  It  is  God  speaking  in  Christ  to 
the  soul,  speaking  to  conscience,  and  through  conscience,  speak- 
ing.in  tones  which  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  his  voice  can 
recognize.  The  Scriptures  contain  this  divine  authority,  but 
they  are  not  it.  The  Scriptures  are  the  setting,  but  they  are 
not  the  jewel." 

We  regard  the  Reformers'  dogma  about  the  book  as  no 
better  grounded  in  fact  than  the  Romanists*  dogma  about  the 
church.  It  seems  to  us  constructed  like  that,  only  by  the  aid 
of  assumptions,  and  inferences  from  assumptions.  We  regard 
the  dogma  about  the  book  as  having  become,  in  our  day, 
what  the  dogma  about  the  church  had  become  in  the  Reformers' 
day,  an  incumbrance  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  an  impedi- 
ment to  many  in  the  way  of  direct  access  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers'  fundamental  principle,  the 
privilege  and   duty  of    direci   personal  approach  to  Christy  all 
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other  mediators,  whether  priestly  confessors  or  scholarly  pro- 
fessors, beiDg  put  aside,  we  re]y  upon  the  inspired  book,  pene- 
trated as  it  is  with  a  divine  light,  simply  as  a  glass.  What 
more  can  we  desire  or  need  than  through  this  to  "  behold  the 
glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth  ?"  What  more  than  through  this  to  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him,  walking  in  the  light  that  shines  from  him? 

"  Great  God,  mine  eyes  with  pleasure  look 
On  the  dear  yolume  of  thy  book ; 
There  my  Redeemer's  face  I  see, 
And  read  his  name  who  died  for  me.'* 
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Articlb  v.— fit  truths  FOR  FIT  TIMES. 

How  shall  religioas  truth  be  presented  at  the  present  time? 
How  adjusted  to  secure  religious  awakening?  These  are 
questions  of  interest  to  religious  thinkers;  and  the  following 
paper  is  a  contribution  towards  an  answer.  Originally  pre- 
sented in  a  spoken  form,  its  direct  method  may  be  kindly 
borne  with  by  discerning  readers. 

It  may  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  remind  ourselves  that,  as 
enlightened  Christiana,  we  are  faced  by  two  indisputable  facts, 
—the  unchangeable  truth  of  God,  and  a  changeable  world  in 
which  to  administer  it  Hence  this  inquiry.  The  principles 
of  the  gospel  are  the  same ;  but  neither  the  minds  of  the  people, 
nor  the  ages  of  the  world,  are  equally  open  to  them.  What 
may  awaken  in  one  era,  may  deaden  in  another.  A  fire  from 
heaven  would  excite  more  scientific  than  theological  interest 
now-a-days;  while  an  essay  on  "Agnosticism"  might  have 
been  referred  by  Paul,  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,'  as  a  thing 
the  refutation  of  which,  was  not  in  his  mission. 

In  the  light  of  this  consideration  let  us  begin.  There  is,  at 
present,  a  certain  awakening  to  religious  inquiry,  but  it  is 
mainly  among  the  cultivated,  and  for  intellectual  ends.  There 
is,  along  with  it,  an  indifference  to  spiritual  religion ;  to  the 
rebinding  of  the  soul  to  Qod,  and  the  life  to  righteousness. 
Out  of  this  indifference  the  Church  has  to  awaken  the  world. 
How?  By  the  truth.  But,  how  applied?  What  aspects  of 
the  troth  shall  be  presented?  What  is  likely  to  quicken  the 
dead  in  soul  ? 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  every  sincere  religious 
teacher  is  of  himself,  as  an  instrument  of  awakening  truth.  He 
thinks  of  the  searching  texts  upon  "Brutish  pastors,  who  do 
not  seek  the  Lord,  and  hence  have  scattered  flocks;  upon  like 
priest,  like  people;  upon  forgetting  the  Lord  who,  on  that 
account,  forgets  our  children  ;  upon  the  possibility  of  preaching 
to  others,  and  being  oneself  rejected.''  He  recalls  the  winning 
texts  that  speak  of  conversions  following  the  spiritual  renewal 
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of  the  teacher;  of  love  to  Christ  shown  by  the  feeding  of  his 
flock ;  of  the  joy  that  thrills  the  preacher  of  righteousness. 

The  fact  is,  an  advance  in  character  is  an  acknowledged 
power  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  See  what  a  start  the 
gospel  took  after  the  Reformers  were  quickened.  Methodism 
arose  out  of  the  felt  need  of  more  spirituality  in  the  English 
clergy ;  and  personally,  Hairs,  Chalmers*,  Dr.  West's  of  Stock- 
bridge  experience  only  corroborate  thousands  of  cases,  from 
the  quickening  of  the  apostles  to  the  latest  conversions  of  form- 
alists among  ourselves. 

The  moving  of  the  people  after  such  changes  is  as  easily 
accounted  for,  as  the  spread  of  a  fire  after  the  kindling  of  it 
A  minister's  life  sways  his  people's.  A  thinker  for  others  may 
therefore  begin  what  may  upheave  the  community  when  he 
goes  into  self-examination,  and  comes  out  of  it  with  deepening 
convictions  of  duty.  Vain  it  is  for  one  consciously  far  from 
God,  to  get  others  near  to  Him  by  oflBcially  saying,  "Go," 
instead  of  "Come."  "Though  a  minister,"  says  a  minister 
himself,  "  were  an  apostle,  and  did  not  pray,  his  speech  and  his 
preaching  would  not  be  with  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
with  power.  Though  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under- 
stood all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  he  had  faith 
that  could  remove  mountains,  and  did  not  pray,  he  would  be 
nothing.  Though  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
his  body  to  be  burned,  and  did  not  keep  near  to  God,  it  would 
profit  him  nothing.  Though  he  spake  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  he  would  be  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  He  might  be  like  unto  one  that  hath  a  pleas- 
ant voice  and  a  lovely  song,  and  plays  well  upon  an  instrument; 
but  the  music  of  the  lip  will  not  charm  away  the  evil  spirit 
from  Saul ;  nor  can  it  have  that  divine  and  life-giving  harmony 
which  of  stones  can  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.* 

A  very  short  walk  along  this  line  of  thought  discovers  to  the 
devout  pastor,  that  to  quicken  his  people  with  his  own  quick- 
ened mind,  he  must  ply  them  with  incisive  truth.  All  truth 
is  not  alike,  nor  written  for  like  ends.  And  one  benefit  of  a 
pastoral  awakening  is  the  sharpening  of  the  eye  upon  the  Bible 
for  its  best  utterances.     The  mind,  illuminated  from  above, 

♦  Thomas  Binney. 
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goes  not  gropingly  through  the  Bible,  taking  any  kind  of  a 
text  for  any  kind  of  a  sermon. 

The  crying  sins  of  preaching  from  historical  statements  as  if 
they  were  doctrines  of  religion  ;  of  insisting  that  what  was  local 
and  Jewish  shall  be  universal  and  Christian;  of  assuming  that 
poetic  and  excited  effusions  shall  be  enforced  as  verified  facts, 
would  ceasa  The  new  wine  of  the  freshened  word,  would 
find  itself  in  the  new  wine-skin  of  the  new  experience,  and  both 
would  be  kept  for  future  use. 

Let  this  allusion  to  the  new  wine,  and  the  new  wine  skins, 
recall  our  Lord's  authority,  for  the  principle  of  "  fit  truth  for 
fit  times."  Unless  he  is  widely  misunderstood,  he  has  instructed 
U8,  that  his  gospel  is  not  for  the  mending  of  what  is  past  mend- 
ing, by  having  served  its  end.  It  is  rather  to  be  poured,  in  the 
everlasting  freshness  of  its  spirit,  into  every  changing  civilization. 

Under  this  principle,  we  are  instructed  to  enforce,  what  the 
tiroes  enable  us  to  enforce  with  most  effect  To  Jews,  to 
become  as  Jews,  to  Gentiles  as  Gentiles,  to  be  weak  even,  to  the 
weak;  that  is,  not  to  profess  much,  among  those  who  do  not 
know  much, — "if,  by  all  means,  we  may  save  soma" 

An  important  subject  of  modern  preaching,  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  spiritual  influence.  There  can  be  no  awakening  to  a 
better  life,  without  divine  influence.  But,  we  may  hinder  our 
desired  end,  if  we  have  unnatural,  unreasonable,  or  unscriptural 
notions  of 'this  influence.  If  we  teach,  that  there  is  no  Holy 
Spirit  at  work,  in  vast  tracts  of  human  life,  it  will  be  hard  to 
impress  those  in  such  deserted  districts,  with  any  quickening 
sense  of  His  presence,  or  any  dependence  upon  His  power. 

Moreover,  if  we  have  a  theory  of  the  Spirit^s  influence,  that 
does  not  recognize  it  outside  of  strained  feeling,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  crowds,  we  shall  greatly  dishonor  Him,  as  the  Omni- 
present God,  who  cannot  be  passive  where  His  presence  is. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  of  His  general  diff'usion,  as  fully  as  of 
His  special  manifestations.  He  is  "poured  out  on  all  flesh;" 
He  is  ** convincing  the  world"  of  sin;  of  the  attainability  of 
righteousness ;  of  a  judgment  to  come.  And,  evidence  of  this, 
is  as  plain  as  the  declaration  of  it;  for,  who  does  not  already 
know  more  truth  than  he  practises.  He  is,  thereby,  convinced 
of  sin,  and  is  a  resister  of  the  Spirit     We  insist,  as  thoroughly 
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as  any  one  can  insist,  that  the  Spirit's  power  is  increased  in 
answer  to  prayer ;  we  believe  in  special  descents ;  in  baptisms 
of  the  Spirit;  in  periodical  "revivals;"  but,. we  judge  that  a 
great  deal  of  religious  deadness  remains  undisturbed,  because 
the  Holy  One  is  virtually  limited  to  occasional  manifestations, 
and  not  presented  as  everywhere  drawing  men  to  the  Father, 
by  way  of  the  Son. 

We  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  Q-od, 
if  some  thoughtful  preaching  upon  the  nearness  of  God  to  men  ; 
upon  the  fact  that  He  has  already  convinced  men  of  more  sin 
than  they  have  repented  of ;  and,  that  for  this,  there  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  would  not  promote  religious  awakening. 

Again,  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a  turn  in  history,  where 
descriptions  of  the  Christian  life,  must  give  away  to  exhibi- 
tions of  it.  There  was  reason,  some  generations  ago,  for  de- 
tails of  doctrine,  and  for  recitals  of  mental  disturbances  under 
the  truth.  At  the  Reformation,  our  ancestors  were  busy  chal- 
lenging authorities  they  had  found  to  be  formal  and  false.  Be- 
coming re-formed  they  gave  to  their  new  faith  the  power  of  the 
old  church:  " Installing  the  conscience,  instead  of  the  priest, 
conscience  soon  assumed  much  of  the  priestly  character,  be- 
coming inquisitorial,  casuistical,  vigilant,  and  stern,  sending  a 
man  to  his  self  examination,  as  before  he  went  to  the  confes- 
sional. Hence  arose  great  scrupulosity  of  mind,  a  loss  of  all 
dependence  on  human  aids,  a  feeling  of  terrible  necessity  for 
the  help  and  strength  of  God.  Thus  the  gay  laxity  of  the 
Catholic  passed  into  a  grim  and  solemn  earnestness."* 

This  is  not  the  cast  of  our  present  life.  We  have  not  their 
self-scrutiny.  We  are  partially  delivered  from  their  introspec- 
tions, their  morbid  apprehensions,  their  inner  conflicts.  We 
have  passed  into  clearer  light.  We  distinguish  between  Emo- 
tion and  Will.  Human  affections  warm  us  more:  human 
duties  are  nobler  in  our  view :  social  interests  are  of  deeper 
moment :  we  count  our  present  life  a  real  part  of  our  existence, 
holding  that  our  conduct  presages  our  eternity.  That  our  re- 
ligious life  is  modified  from  the  life  formerly  led,  all  thought- 
ful minds  allow.  Were  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter,  with  us 
now,  the  spiritual  instruction  they  gave,  in  their  own  day,  they 

*  James  Martineau. 
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would  not  give  to  us.  Were  Whitfield,  and  Edwards,  con- 
dacting  revivals  now,  they  would  change  their  own  new  mearf- 
ares,  to  newer  measures  still.  Even  their  thinking  would  be 
changed.  Edwards's  grim  ridicule  would  not  fall  on  the  abet- 
tors of  a  self-determining  theory  of  the  Will;  but  upon  those 
who  deny  Will  altogether  ;  or,  at  least,  deny  the  spirituality  of 
its  function.  He  would  insist  that  the  deniers  of  mind  shall 
give  us  the  contents  of  that  atom,  spark,  flame,  scintillation, 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  brings  on  trembling 
in  view  of  judgment  **  Why  fear  a  molecule,  or  a  twitch  of 
the  nerves,"  we  hear  him  say,  "  if  an  atom  or  a  jerk  is  all  that 
troubles  us  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  Clear  it  is,  that 
what  was  of  momentous  interest  generations  ago,  while  of  his- 
torical value  still,  is  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  little  service 
to  us.  According  to  our  Lord's  illustration,  we  may  as  well 
try  to  keep  our  new  wine  of  California,  in  the  old  wineskins  of 
Alexandria. 

Should  any  one  think  that  this  casts  disrespect  upon  our 
ancestors,  and  their  work,  let  me  say,  it  no  more  does  so,  than 
our  Lord's  illustration  casts  disrespect  upon  Moses,  and  the 
propheta  They  were  good  for  their  day;  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  dead,  and  gone,  shows,  that  their  day  is  not  ours. 
Edwards  we  revere,  and  had  we  his  life  here,  to  exhibit  re- 
ligion, as  successfully  as  his  books  describe  it,  one  want  of  our 
times  would  be  met. 

This  call  for  an  exhibition  of  life  has  a  corresponding  call 
for  doctrinal  instruction  to  be  presented  more  fully  from  its 
ethical  and  practical  sides.  If  we  have  laws  from  heaven,  they 
are  for  life  on  earth.  From  the  need  of  doctrinal  instruction 
in  reforming  days,  we  begin  to  see  that  the  dutiful  side  of  the 
gospel  has  been  somewhat  undervalued  by  Protestant  Chris- 
tians. It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  Providence  and  Grace 
join  in  insisting  upon  the  practical  along  with  the  doctrinal. 
One-third  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  detailed  duty. 
After  the  argument  comes  the  call  to  action.  See  the  **  Com- 
plete Duty  of  Man"  by  Henry  Venn,  to  keep  the  English 
mind  straight  on  practical  religion,  after  the  revivalists  had 
laid,  broad  and  sure,  the  gospel's  foundation.  And  after  the 
Edwardean  revivals  in  New  England,  there  came  the  Unitarian 
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protest,  against  excess  of  doctrine, — a  thing  which  might  have 
been  less  serious  than  it  proved,  had  the  churches  been  inter- 
ested in  the  practical  side  of  religion,  as  fully  as  they  had  been 
in  the  doctrinal.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  complaints  against 
our  churches  for  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  Jews,  and 
too  little  to  the  men  and  women  who  were  attending  them  for 
help  to  lead  a  godly  life. 

Again,  since  intelligence  has  widened,  the  preaching  of  the 
day,  should  fall  in  with  its  present  helps  to  righteousness. 
People  cannot  be  expected  to  take  whatever  they  are  told, 
merely  because  certain  men  choose  to  tell  it.  The  world  is  a 
long  way  past  what  once  satisfied  it.  Titian  and  Raphaers 
apostleship  has  put  the  world  past  tattooing  as  the  best  of  its 
fine  arts.  The  painters  have  opened  in  all  men  finer  eyes  for 
the  beautiful.  Newton,  Faraday,  and  Darwin  have  given  us 
new  conceptions  of  the  world.  And  we  shall  be  too  proud  of 
our  age  if  we  conclude  that  the  end  of  enlightenment  has 
come.  Whether  the  grandchildren  of  the  men  of  the  new 
learning  shall  outdo  their  grandsires  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear, 
we  are  in  a  broadening  era.  The  apparatus  that  once  worked 
the  world  is  antiquated.  Paris  and  Richmond  were  not  at- 
tacked with  battering  rams. 

Alexander  and  Charlemagne  could  not  conquer  now,  with- 
out the  rifle  and  the  iron-clad.  The  Revised  Version  of  1611 
may  yet  be  as  thoroughly  revised  as  it  has  been  in  1881. 
Things  are  as  God  is  willing  them ;  and  the  question  is,  shall 
we  live,  as  if  Providence  had  brought  us  no  help.  In  our 
judgment,  science  has  poured  uncounted  wealth  at  the  feet  of 
religion ;  and  men  can  be  quickened,  and  not  deadened,  by  its 
legitimate  use.  Here  is  a  disputer  of  the  divine  displeasure 
against  sin,  in  visiting  it  upon  the  sinner's  children,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  said  to  be  unnatural,  and 
impossible.  But  Science  presents  its  tablets  on  heredity,  and, 
with  them,  a  microscope;  and,  upon  a  dissecting  table,  in  the 
membranes  of  a  new  born  infant's  body,  can  be  seen,  the 
** drunkard's  tinge;" — confirming  the  fact,  that  the  drunkard 
drinks  not  for  himself  alone;  but  also  for  those  who  follow 
him.  That  old  man,  once  a  rake,  with  tainted  blood,  has  "an 
awakening"  on  religious  truth,  over  the  visiting  sin,  in  the 
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blotches  on  his  grandchild's  cheeks.  In  the  hearing  of  chil- 
dren's cries,  found  to  be  but  tfie  reverberations  of  pains  that 
once  racked  their  parents,  there  is  little  said  against  the  Adamic 
connection,  and  its  unity  of  mankind,  in  a  fall  from  righteous- 
ness. Bdt,  if  spoken  against,  it  is  not  the  Bible  only  that  must 
be  encountered.  Science  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that,  in 
disputmg  this  doctrine,  the  constitution,  and  the  course  nature 
must  be  wrestled  with.  Further  in  this  direction.  Science 
deepens  undisputed  truths.  Take  the  secondary  consequences 
of  sin,  touching  which,  Science  aids  Scripture  in  assuring  us, 
that  the  Christian  remedy  does  not  free  the  transgressor  from 
certain  punishments.  Pardon,  a  moral  bestowment,  does  not 
dispose  of  laws  which  hold  creation  up.  Along  with  par- 
don, it  is  still  true,  that  *' whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also 
shall  he  reap."  The  forgiving  God  lays  on  the  judicial  rod. 
Consequences  of  sin  may  appear  in  a  forgiven  man's  memory, 
standing,  and  destiny.  Men  are  still  rewarded,  according  to 
their  works,  some  being  saved  as  out  of  a  fire,  some  having  **  an 
abundant  entrance''  into  life. 

Further,  the  new  expositions  suggest  a  measure  of  religious 
success,  where  hitherto,  it  has  not  extended.  Never  before  has 
the  depth,  and  delicacy,  of  a  law's  action,  been  so  clear.  Law 
is  exceeding  broad,  working  everywhere,  under  the  Lawgiver, 
who  Himself  is  everywhere.  Seen  or  unseen  it  matters  not; 
classified  or  unclassified  its  objects;  counted  or  uncounted  its 
results;  there  it  is,  working  out  its  Sovereign's  will,  honored 
in  the  least  effect  as  abundantly  as  in  what  astounds  us.  This 
suggests  religious  awakening,  in  all  departments  of  life.  We 
have  tabulated  certain  phases  of  life,  as  religious;  and  have 
stopped  there.  Prayer,  praise,  attendance  at  church,  interest 
in  church  work,  missions,  Sunday-schools,  hospitals,  and  pub- 
lic reforms,  comprise  the  popular  tests  of  a  religious  life.  So 
far,  so  well.  But,  are  those  the  only  proofs  of  love?  More- 
over, tests  change  with  times  and  nations.  Some  Christians 
will  not  enter  a  concert-ball  lest  their  imaginations  be  unduly 
pampered,  by  a  concourse  of  sweet  sounds;  yet  have  no 
scruple  in  asking  a  blessing  upon  a  feast,  which  ends  in  a 
revel.  But,  not  only  do  religious  duties  change,  and  counter- 
change,  new  duties  come  in  with  new  civilizations.     In  New 
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Testament  times,  there  was  no  political  self-government  to  give 
counsel  upon.  He  can  be  no  lover  of  God  and  man,  who,  now- 
a-days,  does  not  religidusly  attend  to  his  new  citizenship.  And 
in  doing  so,  he  will  be  religiously  aided  by  remembering,  that, 
whispering,  backbiting,  suggesting  evil,  ignorance,  breaking 
bargains,  implacability,  un mercifulness,  intemperance,  the  gos- 
pel is  to  correct.  When,  therefore,  the  gospel  gets  a  man  to 
be  outspoken,  ingenuous,  enlightened,  placable,  merciful,  tem- 
perate, and  no  boaster  even  of  his  own  mending,  we  may  see 
some  religious  life,  where  there  is  not  a  specifically  religious 
experience.  True,  we  are  to  exult  in  elect  souls,  with  their 
inner  glories,  and  their  higher  aspirations.  But,  counseled  by 
the  signs  of  the  times,  we  shall  do  well  to  acknowledge  the 
gospePs  fainter  throbbings,  in  the  more  distant  regions  of 
thought,  and  action.  That  is  a  significant  incident,  where  one 
was  healed,  who  "  wist  not  who  he  was ''  that  healed  him. 
Miracles  are  not  ours,  but  their  spirit  is ;  and  we  can  ply  the 
world  with  that,  and  like  the  Lord  before  us,  see  many  made 
better,  who  cannot  tell  what  made  them  whole. 

But,  while  there  are  changes,  by  the  coming  of  the  new,  and 
the  vanishing  of  the  old,  there  are  certain  "things  which  can- 
not be  shaken,*'  whose  old  vigor  should  be  put  to  new  uses. 
Take  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  the  Purposes  of  Eternal  Wis- 
dom. We  do  not  need  these  truths  to  level  Bome,  nor  to 
oppose  Arminianism  ;  but  we  do  need  them  for  an  outlook  upon 
the  world's  destiny.  To  what  are  we  coming?  Are  we  pre- 
destinated to  anything?  If  so,  what?  "I  cannot  tell,"  says 
one.  "  I  have  no  concern  in  knowing,  even  if  I  had  the  power," 
says  another.  "It  is  absolutely  unknowable  what  we  are 
coming  to,"  says  another.  In  such  a  case,  the  revelation  of  a 
predestinating  God  is  a  balm  to  the  heart,  an  inspiration  to  the 
life.  Grand  is  the  thought,  made  grander  by  our  past,  that  by 
an  eternal  decree,  our  groaning  world  is  on  the  way  to  "  One, 
far-off,  divine  event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

See,  too,  how  death  and  future  doom  are  deepened  when 
presented,  not  only  in  the  figures  of  Scripture,  but  in  the 
calm  solemnity  of  facts.  To  what  is  one  slowly  approaching, 
by  present  confirmations  of  character, — where  is  that  slow  cor- 
ruption, that  inner  hardening,  that  subtle  distaste  for  God,  and 
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things  divine,  to  leave  him.  From  a  startling  disgrace  there 
may  be  hope  of  recovery ;  but  of  recovery  from  what  one  is 
becoming,  by  his  own  consent,  who  can  hope ;  for,  evils 
arising  by  degrees,  seem  without  remedy.  While  the  physical 
aspects  of  death  and  doom,  are  of  less  force  than  formerly, 
the  inevitable  realities  of  both  must  bestir  the  thoughtful. 
Neither  time,  nor  change,  can  make  them  of  none  effect. 
Without  compromise,  or  modification,  that  will  ever  be  before 
us,  what  Bunyan  said  was  before  him,  when  under  conviction: 
"  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  cling  to  thy 
sins,  and  go  to  helL" 

This  view  of  the  Christian  system,  to  many  minds,  is  not 
acceptable.  It  costs  much,  they  think,  to  adapt  everlasting 
principles  to  new  subjects.  **  Better  take  it  as  a  system  set- 
tled for  all  times,  and  nations,  and  if  they  do  not  conform  to 
it,  let  them  die  without  it."  But  that  is  to  treat  it  as  dead  in  a 
living  world.  True,  it  does  not  cost  much  to  keep  a  dead 
body:  well  embalmed  and  swathed,  it  may  stand  a  thousand 
years  at  the  cost  of  house-room.  To  keep  a  living  body,  is 
more  costly;  but  then  it  is  alive;  and  is  a  force  where  force 
avails.  A  mummy  does  not  minister;  it  is  ministered  unto. 
If  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  the  Light  of  the  World, 
the  world  must  be  directed  to  him ;  and,  in  this  work  the 
world  must  be  handled  as  it  is. 

Yet,  after  all  we  do,  to  rouse  and  direct,  to  explain,  and 
enforce,  moral  ideas  never  being  so  stated,  as  to  defy  contro- 
versy, and  the  human  will,  from  its  nature,  having  an  alter- 
native, the  living  gospel,  well  adjusted,  and  soundly  enforced, 
may  be  rejected.  We  shall  not  work  intelligently  unless  we 
allow  for  this.  We  have  heard  of  the  piping,  and  no  dancing  ; 
of  the  mourning,  and  no  lamenting.  And,  while  thinking, 
that  to  some  minds,  no  possible  setting  of  the  truth  is  wel- 
come, we  have  heard  that  other  word,  *' Wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children."  And,  thinking  of  Him  who  told  us,  we  are 
content. 

VOL.  V.  6 
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Akticlb  VI.— reconstruction   IN  THEOLOGY.* 

The  theology  of  an  age  stands  in  a  vital  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tian belief  and  thought  of  that  age.  The  task  of  theology  as  a 
science  is  not  simply  to  formulate  and  systematize  the  facts 
and  truths  of  revelation  in  their  objective,  unchatiging  form. 
Rather  it  is  concerned  with  those  facts  and  truths  as  they  lie  in 
the  common  Christian  consciousness,  grasped  by  the  common 
faith.  That  there  may  be  doctrines,  there  must  first  be  beliefs. 
That  there  may  be  a  system  to  be  taught,  a  system  must  previ- 
ously exist  in  the  living  thought  of  the  church.  Each  period 
must  draw  the  material  of  its  theology  out  of  its  own  profound 
convictions,  mold  it  by  its  own  intellect,  and  utter  it  in  its  own 
words.  As  Dorner  has  said,  "  No  age  can  perform  this  service 
for  another.  Each  must  accomplish  the  task  for  itself,  however 
valuable  may  be  the  aid  of  the  past,  and  however  assured  the 
continuity  of  past  and  present.  Each  age  tnirst  again  acquire 
the  certainty  of  truth  as  truth,  if  it  would  have  truth  ;  and  it 
must  do  it  in  accordance  with  its  own  sense  of  truth." 

Our  lot  has  been  cast  in  an  age  in  which  this  process  has 
been  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty.  The  continuity  of  past 
and  present  has  been  broken.  The  old  beliefs  have  been  dis- 
turbed. Under  the  influence  of  attacks  from  without  and  im- 
pelled by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  within,  the  church  has  been  led  to 
reexamine  the  contents  of  its  faith.  On  every  side  there  has 
been  questioning,  pulling  to  pieces,  putting  to  the  test.  The 
fundamentals  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion itself,  have  been  on  trial.  With  infinite  difficulty,  in 
toil  and  storm,  amid  fightings  without  and  fears  within,  we 
have  been  winning  back  our  certainty  of  truth  as  truth.  No 
age  has  ever  fought  the  tight  of  faith  more  valiantly. 

Meantime  doctrinal  theology  has  fallen  into  a  measure  of 
neglect  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  thoughts,  the 
energies,  the  fears,  the  hopes  of  the  church  have  been  concen- 
trated on  other  things.     The  beliefs   which  furnish    theology 

*  Inaugural  Address  delivered  June  Ist,  1881,  by  Lewis  F.  Stearns,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 
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with  its  materials,  out  of  which  it  constructs  its  orderly  system, 
have  been  in  confusion,  undergoing  a  process  of  revision  and 
readjustment,  the  worn-out  and  useless  not  yet  wholly  separa- 
ted from  the  permanently  valuable,  much  of  the  old  passing 
away,  the  new  only  slowly  and  dimly  appearing.  We  need 
but  compare  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  in  order  to  say  that  this  has  not  been  a  theological 
era. 

Yet  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  were  we  to  infer  from 
this  that  theology  has  permanently  lost  its  power.  From  its 
very  nature  as  a  science  and  its  relation  to  Christian  truth,  this 
is  an  impossibility.  As  long  as  Christianity  exists,  its  beliefs, 
in  so  far  as  they  become  settled  beliefs,  must  find  precise  and 
systematic  expression.  Theology  may  change  its  form  and 
method  from  time  to  time;  it  may  fall  into  temporary  abey- 
ance ;  but  until  Christianity  ceases  it  will  not  cease.  By  a  per- 
manent, ever-recurring  need  of  the  church,  the  time  must  come 
sooner  or  later — and  all  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  it  as 
speedily  to  com# — when  theology  will  regain  its  old  place  in 
the  inierest  of  the  Christian  world. 

In  truth,  such  a  period  as  that  through  which  we  have  been 
passing  is  only  seemingly  antagonistic  to  theology.  Bather,  it 
opens  the  way  for  a  career  of  new  vigor  and  success,  under 
more  favoring  auspices.  But  for  such  periods  in  the  past,  when 
the  theological  field  has  long  lain  fallow,  we  should  never  have 
had  ihe  progressive  periods  in  which  the  sacred  science  has 
proved  so  fruitful  and  exerted  such  a  beneficent  influence  upon 
religion.  Quietly,  without  observation,  in  this  period  of  con- 
flict, the  old  truths  have  been  adjusting  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions, taking  on  new  shapes,  preparing  themselves  for  new 
tasks.  The  work  h*s  been  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  Christian 
believers  and  thinkers,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  church.  Indeed,  thei'e  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  say 
that,  hidden  from  sight,  a  new  theology  has  been  growing  up, 
taking  form  and  consistency  in  the  common  consciousness  of 
the  living,  believing  body  of  Christ  So  that  the  ta^sk  of  the 
theologian  seems  to  be,  not  to  make  a  new  theology,  not  to  at- 
tempt to  revivify  one  that  has  fallen  dead  and  obsolete,  but  to 
discover  and  uncover  the  present,  to  return  to  the  church  in 
science  what  it  possesses  already  in  faith. 
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However  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  dust  of  this 
period  of  conflict  and  confusion  clears  away,  we  begin  to  see 
more  and  more  distinctly  the  outlines  of  those  things  which 
cannot  be  shaken  and  must  remain,  and  to  discern  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  while  certain  tendencies  plainly  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  time,  which  ena- 
ble us,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  determine  the  lines  in  which 
the  theology  of  the  near  future  is  likely  to  move. 

I  ask  you  now  to  look  with  me  at  some  of  these  changes  and 
tendencies  in  their  bearing  upon  the  restatement  and  reconstruction 
of  the  system  of  theological  truth  which  we  all  feel  will  be  called 
for  at  no  distant  day  by  the  revival  of  a  theological  interest 
and  activity  in  the  church. 

First  of  all,  let  me  speak  of  the  tendency  of  Christian 
thought  respecting  the  great  problems  of  natural  theology. 

The  struggles  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  raged 
most  hotly  around  the  citadel  of  religion,  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  personal  God.  That  in  all  that  period  there  has 
been  a  moment  when  this  fundamental  belief^has  been  really 
imperiled,  we  should  not  admit.  But  there  have  been  times 
when  the  old  arguments  seemed  to  utterly  lose  their  power, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  weak  failed  them  for  fear,  while  the  op- 
ponents of  religion  looked  on  with  unconcealed  triumph.  But- 
ler, Paley,  Chalmers,  and  the  other  great  natural  theologians  of 
the  last  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  found  the 
strongest  support  for  their  teachings  in  the  facts  of  nature,  as 
interpreted  by  physical  science.  The  necessity  of  a  First  Cause 
to  account  for  the  beginning  of  matter,  the  origin  of  life,  and 
the  genesis  of  man,  was  pressed  by  these  Christian  thinkers 
with  indisputable  force  of  reasoning ;  the  permanence  of  spe- 
cies appeared  to  require,  in  order  to  explatn  their  existence,  a 
series  of  special  creations.  The  manifest  tokens  of  design  and 
adaptation  in  nature  were  exhibited  with  great  fullness  and 
clearness  of  explanation,  and  urged  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
the  First  Cause  is  an  intelligent,  wise,  and  benevolent  being. 
Buttressed  by  the  ontological  and  moral  arguments,  the  proof 
seemed  complete,  and  for  the  age  it  was  practically  complete. 
Atheism  was  the  exception  even  among  scientific  men,  and  in- 
fidelity moved  almost  entirely  on  theistic  ground. 
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Ii  was  not  strange   that   when  a  new  philosophy  made  its 
appearance,  admitting  a  Power  behind  phenomena  but  relega- 
ting it  altogether  to  the  region  of*  the  unknowable,  only  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  theory  of  science  which   it  was 
claimed  was  quite  suflBcient  to  explain  by  natural  law  the  be- 
ginnings and  the  transitions  in  the  development  of  organized, 
as  well  as  uiioi^anized  existence,  and  to  render  the  assumption 
of  design  superfluous,  while  it  accounted  in  similar  and  satis- 
factory ways  for  all  that  had  been  thought  transcendental  in  the 
human  mind — it  is  not  strange  that  at  first  there  was  dismay 
and  confusion,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  foundations  were 
crumbling  into  ruins.     I  need  not  rehearse  the  story  of  the 
last  twenty  years.     We  know  it  well  enough.     It  is  the  old 
story  over  again,  which  has  repeated  itself  often,  though  perhaps 
seldom  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  with  such  fruitfulness  of  result, 
in  human  history.     Whenever  any  great  advance  is  made  in 
the  physical  sciences,  the  impression   goes  abmad   that  the 
grounds  of  being  are  about  to  receive  a  physical  explanation. 
There  is  a  tremendous  dust  thrown  up  in  the  scientific  camp. 
But  by  and  by  it  clears  away,  and  there  is  progress  indeed,  but 
the  old  problems  stand  there  untouched,  and  the  babel  tower 
of  matter  is  just  as  far  away  as  ever  from  the  blue  firmament 
of  spirit  above,  and  over  all  still  shines,  unquenched  and  glo- 
rious, the  Sun  of  the  divine  existence.     We  have  learned  the 
lesson  over  again  which  every  age  of  Christian  thought  must 
learn  for  itself,  that  there  is  no  possible  danger  to  religion  from 
any  discoveries  a  genuine  science  can  make.     It  is  good  for  us 
that  we  have  learned  it     We  have  come  to  see  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  nescience  with  its  corollary  of  practical  materialism  is  no 
part  of  true  science.     We  have  learned,  also,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  apart  from  that  philosophy, 
which  is  at  war  with  Christian  theism,  but  rather  that  it  may, 
like  all  science,  render  the  richest  service  to  religion  when  we 
discover  how  to  apply  its  results.     The  broadest,  boldest,  most 
successful  generalization  since  the  days  of  Newton,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  to  be  the  working  hypothesis  of  science  for 
years  to  come,  taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation.   That  it  is  the  final   expression  of   truth  its  wisest 
advocates  do  not  claim.     It  has  failed  as  yet,  and  probably  will 
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always  fail  to  explaia  the  origin  of  things,  and  to  bridge  over 
the  great  gaps  in  the  successions  of  being.  Doubtless  in  the  prog- 
ress of  science  it  will  have  lo  be  revised.  But  it  does  not  touch 
the  great  truths  of  natural  theology  nor  can  it  touch  them, 
except  as  it  gives  us  new  materials  with  which  to  prove  them. 
Since  theologians  have  been  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  case,  the  tide  that  seemed  to  set  so  strongly  against 
belief  has  turned.  The  change  of  attitude  towards  this  sub- 
ject marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  religious  thought 
upon  which  we  have  entered. 

The  argument  from  design  will  have  indeed  to  be  restated, 
But  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  stated  in  a  far  stronger  form 
than  before.  The  old  teleology  had  its  weak  side.  There  was 
mt)re  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  Herbert  Spencer's  now  much- 
worn  sarcasm  about  the  "carpenter's  theory  of  the  universe." 
We  cheerfully  admit  it  In  the  natural  theology  of  the  future, 
something  of  the  mechanical  will  be  sacrificed,  but  we  shall  gain 
in  its  place  a  profounder  idea  of  infinite  Will  and  Intelligence 
working  by  the  slow,  uniform,  certain  processes  of  natural  law 
to  accomplish  far-oft'  results.  And  when  the  work  of  restate- 
ment is  accomplished,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  who 
have  been  led  astray  in  this  age  of  doubt  will  be  brought  back 
to  a  belief  in  God.  True  sicence  must  always  in  the  end  have 
that  result  The  noble  words  of  Bacon  are  as  true  in  our  day 
under  the  reign  of  evolution  as  when  they  were  first  uttered, 
that,  "  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further; 
but  when  it  beholdeth  a  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity.'' 

It  has  been  well,  however,  that  in  the  doubt  which  has  been 
temporarily  cast  upon  the  external  arguments  for  the  being  of 
God,  we  have  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  internal 
proof  from  our  moral  intuitions.  In  times  past  we  have  been 
too  prone  to  ignore  them,  forgetting  that  that  which  is  '*  the 
likest  God  within  the  soul,*'  must  ever  be  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  the  strongest,  irrefutable  proof  of  him.  We  have 
returned  to  this  class  of  arguments  with  a  new  sense  of  their 
power.  We  see,  as  never  before,  that  this  idea  of  an  absolute 
Kight  ruling  us  and  everything,  from  which   we  cannot  free 
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ourselves,  which  every  man  feels,  which  compels  even  those 
who  deny  a  personal  God  to  assume  some  '*  Eternal  not  our- 
selves  that  makes  for  Eighteousness/*  which  finds  expression 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  nature  worship  as  in  the  most  cultured 
religion — is  a  proof  of  God  which  is  able  to  stand  in  its  own 
strcDgth  and  bear  any  weight  that  may  be  put  upon  it  It  is 
not  merely  ene  of  the  pillars  upon  which  the  evidence  of 
God's  existence  rests,  an  argument  among  arguments,  but  it 
is  the  argument,  of  arguments,  the  broad,  solid  foundation 
upon  which  the  pillars  themselves  rest  which  support  the  edi- 
fice of  belief  in  a  personal  God. 

There  has  resulted  from  the  assiduous  study  of  nature  in 
which  our  age  is  engaged  a  grander  conception  of  God,  a 
profounder  sense  oi*  his  power,  a  broader  view  of  his  activity 
in  the  universe,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  upon 
eyery  new  statement  of  truth  in  this  department  of  theology. 
The  old  theology  laid  its  chief  emphasis  upon  the  transcen- 
dence of  God.  It  viewed  him  principally  as  a  moral  Governor, 
making  bis  relation  to  nature  and  to  man  outside  the  sphere 
of  religion,  too  external  and  mechanical.  Its  intent  was  right 
and  laudable.  The  strength  of  theism,  as  opposed  to  panthe- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  materialism  on  the  other,  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  conception  of  God^s  personal  relation  to 
our  souls  as  a  free  Being  to  free  beings.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  truths  which  are  not  inconsistent  with,  but  simply 
complementary  to,  this  and  which  deserves  a  place  in  any 
complete  account  of  the  revealed  God.  God  is  imminent  in 
nature,  as  well  as  raised  above  nature.  Though  we  have  been 
learning  the  truth  anew  from  science,  it  is  only  what  the 
Hebrew  poets  taught  long  ago.  As  Charles  Kingsley  admir- 
ably expressed  it,  *'The  unknown  x  which  lies  below  all  phe- 
nomena, which  is  forever  at  work  on  all  phenomena, 
on  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  whole,  down  to 
the  coloring  of  every  leaf,  and  the  curdling  of  every  cell  of 
protoplasm,  is  none  other  than  that  which  the  old  Hebrews 
called — by  a  metaphor,  no  doubt ;  for  how  can  men  speak  of 
the  unseen,  save  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  unseen? — but 
by  the  only  metaphor  adequate  to  express  the  perpetual  and 
omnipresent  miracle,  thie  Bl^ath  of  God :  the  Spirit  who  is  the 
Lord,  and  the  Giver  of  Life." 
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But  I  pass  to  speak  of  another  tendency,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  apologetic  basis  of 
theology.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  employed  by  the  the- 
ologians of  the  last  century  with  so  much  success  against  the. 
anti-Christian  scepticism  of  their  age, — which  were  until  re- 
cently regarded,  and  in  fact  were,  an  impregnable  bulwark 
against  the  assaults  on  revelation, — have  fallen  quietly  into  dis- 
use, like  the  fortifications  we  used  to  build  before  the  days  of 
iron-clads  and  rifled  guns.  It  is  impossible  to-day  to  rest  the 
weight  of  Christianity  on  the  external  evidence  of  prophecy 
and  miracles,  or  even  on  the  external  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Not  that  these  facts  are  not  as  true  as  they  ever  were. 
They  are.  Not  that  they  are  not  still  worthy  of  a  place  in 
apologetical  science.  But  in  the  order  of  our  logic  Christianity 
must  prove  them,  not  they  Christianity.  Our  method,  partly 
historical,  partly  moral,  goes  down  far  deeper.  It  seeks  in  the 
historic  Christ  the  explanation  of  that  new  power  which,  no 
one  can  deny,  came  into  the  world  through  the  medium  of  his 
wonderful  personality.  It  finds  in  him  the  satisfaction  of  the 
religious  needs  of  humanity,  the  culmination  of  all  antecedent 
development  in  the  Jewish  and  heathen  worlds,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  human  history.  It  traces  through  the  ages 
since  his  advent  the  ever-widening  stream  of  religious  life,  of 
Christian  morality,  of  Christian  civilization.  It  shows  Chris- 
tianity to-day  to  be  the  great  moral  motive  power.  Most  of 
all,  it  rests  the  weight  of  its  argument  upon  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  church  concerning  Christ,  and  the  personal 
conviction  fof  the  individual  believer,  that  inner  certainty  of 
Christ,  bom  of  experience,  which  is  not  an  opinion  but  a 
knowledge,  carrying  with  it  its  own  self-evidencing  proof, — 
the  tesiimomum  Spiritus  Sanctis  of  which  the  Reformers  speak 
so  much  and  which  gave  such  buoyancy  and  serenity  to  their 
faith,  but  which  fell  so  sadly  into  the  back-ground  in  a  later 
and  less  profoundly  spiritual  age. 

This  Christocentric  tendency  is  not  confined  to  apologetics. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  time  gener- 
ally, and  will  undoubtedly  influence  decidedly  the  coming  the- 
ology, especially  in  its  structure  as  a  system.  The  preaching, 
the  religious  literature,  the  practical  religion  of  the  day,  find 
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tbe  productive  source  of  Christianity,  its  vital  centre,  in  the 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  In  spite  of  many  temptations  to  yield  to  the 
hamanitarian  view  of  the  Saviour's  nature,  the  Christian  church 
of  our  age  has  held  loyally  and  with  hearty  sincerity  to  the  be- 
lief in  the  divinity  of  Christ  More  than  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  that  younger  sister  of  the  Puritan  family,  clear- 
eyed  and  beautiful,  to  whom  this  doctrine  had  become  a  stum- 
bling-block, went  forth  from  the  old  household  of  faith,  with 
bitter  words  on  both  sides  which  perhaps  both  sides  afterwards 
wished  unsaid.  Her  high  enthusiasms,  her  earnest  teachings  of 
the  supremacy  of  truth  and  duty,  her  achievements  in  literature, 
her  unswerving  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  right  and  freedom, 
her  onsel6sh  philanthropy,  have  won  for  her  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Long  ago  we  of  the  older  household  learned  to 
appreciate  what  was  good  and  noble  in  her  and  to  love  it.  We 
have  rejoiced  in  her  triumphs  as  our  own,  we  have  shared  her 
pride  in  her  distinguished  sons,  we  have  gladly  received  the 
many  useful  lessons  she  has  had  to  teach  us,  we  have  felt  her 
modifying  influence  upon  some  of  our  beliefs,  we  have  sor- 
rowed with  her  in  these  late  years  when  some  of  her  children 
have  wandered  from  her  quite  oflf  the  ground  of  Christian  faith. 
But  from  the  first  we  have  felt,  as  we  still  feel,  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  her  belief  which  must  always  prevent  her  from 
achieving  the  highest  success  as  a  Christian  church.  In  this 
respect  vre  have  not  desired — we  do  not  desire  today — to  fol- 
low her.  The  great  body  of  Christians  in  this  country  have 
never  abandoned  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  highest 
?ense  God.  In  the  denominations  which  are  the  rightful  heirs 
of  the  primitive  churches  of  the  land  there  is  no  difierence  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject. 

But  while  we  hold  thus  firmly  to  Christ's  divinity,  our  age 
has  rejoiced  to  learn  with  new  power  the  meaning  of  his  hu- 
manity. The  devotion  with  which  the  Gospel  history  has  been 
J»tudied,  the  great  number  and  popularity  of  the  lives  of 
Christ  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  three  or  four 
decades,  show  the  direction  of  current  thought.  It  is  in  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  that  this  generation  has  been  taught  to  dis- 
cover the  God  who  is  manifest  in  the  flesh.*   It  is  when  we  see 
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the  marks  of  his  human  suffering,  and  feel  in  our  inmost  hearts 
his  brotherhood  with  us,  that  we  cry  as  Thomas  did,  "My 
Lord  and  my  God  I" 

The  system  of  Christian  doctrine  must  find  its  center  in 
Christ.  The  old  reformed  theology,  the  theology  of  Calvin 
and  of  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  Confessions,  the  theology 
of  our  American  Calvinistic  churches,  centred  in  the  decrees 
of  God.  It  was  a  high  thought  to  begin  thus  back  in  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  the  Almighty,  and  from  that  transcendent  stand- 
point to  develop  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  The 
result  was  a  logical,  powerful,  most  coherent  whola  In  all  the 
modifications  of  Calvinism  from  Edwards  to  Emmons  that  cen- 
tre was  maintained.  But  it  is  so  no  longer.  Long  ago  Chris- 
tian thought,  quietly  and  scarcely  aware  of  the  change  it  was 
undergoing — a  revolution  almost  as  great  as  that  through 
which  science  passed  in  its  transition  from  the  Ptolemaic  to  the 
Copernican  system — detached  itself  from  the  old  centre  and 
began  to  swing  freely  around  the  new.  The  former  system, 
with  all  its  elevation  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  was  narrow  and 
mechanical.  Its  theodicy  failed  jjist  where  it  was  most  needed. 
It  placed  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  is  true  and  scriptural 
as  the  practical  corollary  of  the  divine  efficiency  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification,  at  the  forefront,  and  subordinated  every- 
thing to  it  In  it  the  elect  were  everything,  and  everything 
was  for  the  elect.  But  the  new  theology  finds  another  centre. 
It  is  fitting  that  Christ,  who  is  the  historical  centre  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  he  is  the  vital  centre  of  his  church, 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  theological  system.  About  him  all 
the  truths  and  doctrines  must  group  themselves. 

Another  manifest  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  a  broader  view 
of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Scriptures.  If  science  and 
philosophy  have  been  applied  in  their  modern  forms  to  the 
investigation  of  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  modern  criticism 
has  set  itself,  with  all  its  wealth  of  resources,  to  test  the  primi- 
tive records  of  Christianity.  With  an  untiring  enthusiasm  this 
work  has  been  carried  on  since  the  opening  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, calling  into  play  the  profoundest  linguistic  scholarship, 
critical  acumen,  and  historical  knowledge,  the  tithe  of  which 
has  never  been  bestowed  upon  any  other  department  of  litera- 
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tore.  These  labors — prosecuted  with  equal  zeal  by  believing 
and  sceptical  scholars — have  not  been  without  result.  They 
have  laid  utterly  to  rest  the  old  charges  of  forgery  and  impos- 
tore  in  which  the  last  age  delighted.  They  have  vindicated 
the  historical  reliability  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  canon. 
They  have  emphasized. and  brought  out  in  its  wonderful  sig- 
nificance the  divine  revelation  which  those  books  contain,  be- 
ginning as  it  does  in  the  remotest  period  of  Jewish  history  and 
increasing  in  fullness  till  the  very  Word  of  God  came  down  to 
men  in  Jesus  Christ  At  the  same  time  they  have  brought 
most  clearly  to  view  in  the  Scriptures  a  human  element,  which 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  human  idiosyncrasies  in  thought 
and  expression,  but  must  be  admitted  to  include  human  imper- 
fection and  human  error.  They  have  led  to  a  more  accurate 
discrimination  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible  in  re- 
spect to  their  religions  value. 

The  old  method  which  took  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  according 
equal  value  to  all  its  parts,  and  which  by  its  indiscriminate 
and  all  conaprehending  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  gave  to 
the  whole  an  infallible  authority,  vastly  simplified  the  task  of 
the  dogmatic  theologian.  Gathering  his  proof-texts  where  he 
would,  from  Moses  to  Eevelation,  he  did  not  concern  himself 
especially  with  the  character  of  the  book  from  which  they 
came,  and  often  not,  with  any  particularity,  the  context  in 
which  they  occurred.  That  was  possible  in  an  unscholarly 
and  uncritical  age.  But  who  shall  say  that  it  is  possible  to- 
day, or  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  again  in  the  future  ? 

It  is  the  desire  for  an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice  which  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  its 
chief  hold  upon  the  Christian  thought  of  the  past  We  need 
sach  an  authority.  But  more  and  more  we  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  infallible  authority  to  which  the  believer  must  bow  is 
not  the  Church,  as  the  Eomanist  says ;  it  is  not  human  reason, 
M  the  rationalist  says;  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  as  the  reforma- 
tion theology  said ;  it  is  God  speaking  in  Christ  to  the  soul, 
speaking  to  conscience  and  through  conscience,  speaking  in 
tones  which  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  his  voice  can  recognize. 
The  Scriptures  contain  this  divine  authority  ;  but  they  are  not 
it    The  Scriptures  are  the  setting,  but  they- are  not  the  jewel. 
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We  do  not  cast  away  inspiration.  We  believe  in  it  more 
truly  than  ever.  If  there  is  that  within  us  which  is  capable  of 
recognizing  the  divine  Spirit,  it  finds  traces  of  that  Spirit  all 
through  those  sacred  books,  as  in  no  other  books  the  world 
possesses,  and  it  feels  and  knows  that  their  authors  were  moved 
and  led  by  that  Spirit  as  men  have  never  been  led  before  or 
sinca  But  we  look  at  the  subject  practically.  We  see  evi- 
dences on  every  page  that  this  influence  was  not  an  overpower- 
ing and  mechanical  one,  but  an  influence  that  left  them  in  full 
possession  of  their  human  freedom,  and  that  was  conditioned 
by  the  stage  of  religious  and  intellectual  development  at 
which  they  stood.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  quite  honest  to 
begin  with  an  a  priori  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  and  then 
make  the  facts  conform  to  it  First  let  Biblical  criticism  do  its 
work,  and  then  after  that  we  may  explain  our  theory  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts. 

Convinced  as  we  are,  by  historical  and  moral  proofs,  that  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  the  truth  of  God,  and 
that  the  New  Testament  gives  us  a  substantially  true  record  of 
those  teachings,  as  well  as  of  the  facts  connected  with  them, 
while  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  a  substantially  true  record  of 
the  divine  preparation  for  this  new  dispensation  of  grace  and 
mercy;  convinced  as  we  are  that  God^s  providence,  ever  work- 
ing in  human  history,  wrought  with  especial  and  wonderful 
power  in  the  Jewish  nation  to  bring  mankind  the  Christ,  we 
can  aflFord  to  leave  many  questions  open  till  research  and 
scholarship  shall  settle  them,  and  to  leave  undetermined  the 
precise  boundary  line  between  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
that  wonderful  series  of  books  which  is  permeated  so  mani- 
festly, from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  presence  of  Divinity. 
The  truth  of  our  dogmatic  system  does  not  rest,  still  less  does 
our  Christian  faith  rest,  on  the  decision  this  way  or  that  of 
such  questions  as  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  origin 
of  the  Levitical  systenu  Those  are  questions  for  the  scholars 
to  settle,  to  whose  departments  they  pertain.  If  a  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  assign 
to  the  earliest  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  is  of  post-Exilian 
origin,  we  want  to  know  it  that  we  may  readjust  our  historical 
and  dogmatic  teachings  accordingly.     If  it  is  not  so,  we  want 
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to  know  that  too.  But  it  is  a  question  to  be  settled  in  the  dry 
light  of  scholarship,  not  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  trial  for 
heresy.  And  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  rest  upon  ihe  de- 
cision of  such  a  matter,  lively  as  may  be  our  interest  concern- 
ing it,  the  standing  or  falling  of  the  faith. 

In  spite  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  age  construes  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  its  spirit  is  eminently  scriptural, — per- 
haps because  of  its  free  construction  of  that  doctrine.  The 
minate  and  patient  scriptural  study,  of  which  there  has  been 
90  much  in  our  time,  has  taught  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  mine  of 
divine  truth,  ready  to  reward  the  earnest  seeker.  It  is  the  field 
wherein  lies  the  hidden  treasure,  all  the  more  valuable  because 
it  is  to  be  sought  if  it  is  to  be  found.  An  indiscriminate 
bibliolatry  misses  what  is  best  in  the  book.  An  enlightened 
Christian  consciousness  finds  it  a  living  source  of  life  and  light 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  seek  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  directly  from  the  revelations  which  it  contains, 
rather  than  indirectly  from  the  speculations  of  the  theologians. 
We  can  see  now  that  one  of  the  faults  which  brought  the 
theology  of  the  last  age  into  disrepute  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  general  neglect  of  theology  which  our  own  times  have 
witnessed,  was  its  extra-scriptural — for  I  will  not  say  unscrip- 
tural — character.  Its  favorite  dogmas  were  metaphysical  rather 
than  biblical  and  practical.  It  relied  far  more  on  diialectics 
than  on  exegesis.  It  did  good  work  in  its  time;  but  it  failed 
when  the  time  changed.  Our  age  will  have  to  be  approached 
in  another  way  and  by  a  simpler  method. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  this  critical  period 
culminates  with  the  revision  of  our  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  Among  the  many  blessings  for  which  we  may  look 
as  the  result  of  this  great  work — the  first  fruits  of  which  are 
even  now  commending  themselves  so  strongly  to  our  accept- 
ance in  the  lately  published  New  Testament — will  he  an  im- 
pulse to  the  renewed  study  of  biblical  and  dogmatic  theology 
and  a  popularizing  of  theology  in  both  its  forms.  The  masses 
have  lost  faith  in  theology  partly  because  they  have  lost  faith 
in,  or  rather  become  confused  with  respect  to,  the  accuracy  of 
our  old  version.  When  they  come  to  see,  as  we  may  now  hope 
they  will  do,  how  readily  and  clearly  a  simple  system  of  theol- 
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ogy,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  may  be  derived  from 
the  Scripture,  they  will  return  to  its  study  with  renewed  avid- 
ity and  demand  its  preaching  as  in  days  gone  by. 

We  might  expect  that  the  eager  and  extensive  researches 
made  in  the  fields  of  biology,  physiology,  ethnology,  sociology, 
and  the  kindred  sciences,  which  have  followed  the  introduction 
of  that  most  fruitful  scientific  working  theory,  evolution,  would 
exert  some  modifying  influence  upon  the  doctrines  of  anthro- 
pology. There  is  much  in  the  tendencies  of  the  present  time 
to  show  that  this  will  be,  if  indeed  we  may  not  say  that  it  al- 
ready has  been,  the  casa  Unquestionably  the  great  facts  of 
the  old  theology, — freedom,  sin,  personal  responsibility,  the 
soul's  spirituality  and  immortality, — will  remain  untouched  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  efforts  put  forth  in  some  quarters  to 
make  evolution  a  substitute  for  the  fall  and  to  materialize  the 
soul.  Christianity  must  always  be  spiritualistic  rather  than 
materialistic,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  if  it  accepts  evo- 
lution at  all  it  cannot  accept  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  exclude  the 
fact  of  human  sin.  But  there  is  a  side  on  which  man  is  allied 
to  the  lower  orders  of  n(^ture,  a  side  which  needs  to  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  are  fully  to  understand  his  earthly  and  his 
higher  relations. 

It  was  the  fault  of  the  Reformation  theology,  as  it  was  of 
Augustine's,  that  it  confused  the  two  great  facts  of  human  na- 
ture,— man's  connection  with  his  fellow-men,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  solidaritv  of  the  race,  in  virtue  of  which  all  mankind  is 
one,  and  his  individuality,  on  the  other,  by  which  he  is  differ- 
enced from  QVQTY  other  soul  and  stands  in  a  relation  to  his  Ma- 
ker wholly  unique.  Not  that  the  distinction  was  not  recog- 
nized, but  that  it  was  not  duly  made  at  the  critical  points. 
All  the  old  doctrines  of  original  sin  from  Augustine  to  Ed- 
wards laid  the  stress  on  the  corporate  unity  of  man,  finding  in 
it  the  measure  of  responsibility  and  failing  to  properly  distin- 
guish it  from  his  individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
England  theology  of  the  present  century,  true  to  that  charac- 
teristic which  has  shown  itself  so  potent  for  good — though 
sometimes  too,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  evil — in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  American  life,  reacted  into  an  intense  individual- 
ism which  almost  ignored  the  other  factor.     It  was  an  individ- 
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ualism  which  manifested  itself  not  merely  in  anthropology  but 
in  all  the  doctrines  ;  but  preeminently  in  that.  It  made  each 
soul  a  unit  over  against  the  great  Moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse,— for  all  the  highest  purposes  God  and  it  alone  in  the 
world.  It  made  freedom  and  responsibility  all-pervasive  and 
all-sufficient,  extending  them  over  the  whole  sphere  of  intelli- 
gent and  conscious  life.  Clearing  away  all  difficulties  on  the 
scriptural  side  by  its  distinction  of  natural  and  moral  ability, 
it  gave  the  individual,  with  an  immense  moral  power,  an  awful 
responsibility. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  less  mechanical  philosophy  and  a 
more  discriminating  scientific  knowledge  of  man,  we  are  learn- 
ing to  separate  as  well  as  distinguish,  as  never  before,  the  two- 
fold nature  of  man,  corporate  and  individual.  We  are  learning 
to  recognize  in  the  one  the  region  of  necessity  and  in  the  other 
that  of  freedom,  and  to  distribute  responsibility  more  fairly 
than  of  old.  The  scieniitic  law  of  heredity  has  brought  into 
new  currency  the  doctrine  which  the  old  theologians  strove  to 
express  under  the  name  of  original  sin,  a  term  which  had  a 
meaning  as  it  was  first  used  by  Augustine,  but  which  is  an 
awkward  misnomer  if  we  accept  any  other  theory  than  his. 
Sometimes  it  almost  seems  as  if  we  were  gravitating  back  to 
their  doctrine.  But  the  retrogression  is  only  apparent  We 
shall  avoid  the  mistake  into  which  they  fell,  while  we  retain 
the  truth  they  darkly  attempted  to  express.  The  line  of  pro- 
gress in  theology — to  borrow  a  figure  which  Motley  somewhere 
finely  applies  to  history — is  not  the  straight  line,  or  the  circle 
that  returns  hopelessly  to  its  own  starting  point,  but  the  spiral 
which  rises  higher  with  each  revolution. 

And  then,  the  tendency  of  this  age  as  a  scientific  age  is  to 
greater  simplicity.  Science  and  philosophy  are  both  teaching 
that  power  lies  in  the  direction  of  unity.  The  deeper  we  pen- 
etrate into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  the  fewer  and  less  compli- 
cated are  the  laws  and  forms  we  discover.  If  the  Bible  is  from 
the  author  of  nature  we  may  look  for  a  like  simplicity  in  the 
system  which  underlies  its  facts  and  binds  together  its  life-giv- 
ing truths.  And  as  that  system  is  more  and  more  understood, 
aa  the  common  faith  of  the  church  grasps  it  more  completely, 
we  may  look  for  a  simpler  statement  of  it  in  terms  of  theolog- 
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ical  science.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  theology  has  been 
too  complicated  in  times  past,  that  we  need  to  throw  aside 
much  of  the  old  cumbrous  machinery  and  to  concentrate  upon 
the  vital  facts.  The  age  is  fast  forgetting  the  scholastic  divis- 
ions and  the  misleading  terminology  of  ihe  past.  It  is  time 
that  a  new  distribution  of  material  be  made  between  system- 
atic theology  and  its  sister  science  the  history  of  doctrine. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  passed  over  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  to  the  advantage  of  both.  Drawing  its  materials  from  a 
wide  field,  not  disdaining  to  accept  from  science,  from  history, 
from  the  religions  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  the  light 
they  have  to  throw  upon  its  great  problems,  theology  must 
distribute  its  subject-matter  into  fewer  and  simpler  categories. 
Moreover  this  age  has  been  teaching  us  some  useful  lessons 
in  what  Whately  calls  *'  that  important  and  much-neglected 
branch  of  learning, — the  knowledge  of  man  s  ignoranca"  It 
is  the  boast  of  one  school  of  scientific  thought  at  the  present 
time  that  it  teaches  only  positive  truth ;  of  the  other  that  it  rele- 
gates to  the  realm  of  the  unknowable  all  that  is  incapable  of 
proof  through  the  senses.  I  will  not  stop  here  to  ask  how  far 
either  of  these  schools  has  maintained  its  own  principles  with 
thorough  consistency.  But  it  is  certain  that  Positivism  and 
Agnosticism  have  exerted  in  some  respects  a  most  salutary  in- 
fluence on  our  time,  an  influence  which  has  been  felt  power- 
fully in  the  sphere  of  religious  thought  The  dogmatic  specu- 
lation of  the  age  is  far  more  modest  than  thai  of  times  past  and 
acknowledges  its  limitations  and  is  willing  to  confess  its  igno- 
rance on  many  subjects  respecting  which  the  fiercest  battles  of 
theology  used  to  be  waged.  It  was  the  dream  of  that  remark- 
able theologian  who  brought  to  a  close  the  interesting  develop- 
ment of  Calvinism  which  we  call  the  New  England  Theology, 
and  whose  influence  is  still  so  widely  felt  through  the  works  he 
left  behind  him,  that  all  the.  gaps  in  theology  coxxM  be  filled 
with  logical  **  joints,"  as  he  called  them,  and  a  system  con- 
structed, compact  and  complete,  with  no  chasms  to  divide  its 
parts.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Emmons,  in  spite  of  the  acuteness 
of  his  mind  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  method,  was  a  failure,  as 
all  such  attempts  must  ba  The  daring  system  he  constructed 
fell  apart  when  his  own  intellect  ceased  to  hold  it  together.     Per- 
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haps  his  failure  has  had  as  much  to  do  as  the  prevalent  scien- 
tific philosophy  in  teaching  us  our  lesson  of  self-restraint.  At 
all  events,  we  are  content  to  take  up  on  many  points  an  atti- 
tude of  ignorance.  This  Christian  agnosticism — if  we  may  ac- 
cept this  popular  and  inexact  use  of  a  much-abused  word — is 
no  flippant  pyrrhonism :  nor  is  it  that  other  kind  of  ignorance 
which  Carlyle  has  called  in  his  caustic  way,  "  Ignoramus  speak- 
ing in  loud  tones  to  Ignoratis  f  it  is  a  sober  recognition  of  the 
limitations  which  revelation  and  the  constitution  of  our  own 
minds  alike  place  upon  our  knowledge,  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God,  that  there 
is  DO  common  measure  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and 
that  there  are  mysteries  even  in  our  own  natures  that  our  pro- 
roundest  thought  is  utterly  impotent  to  fathom. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  human  speculation  went  too  far 
in  days  gone  by  in  attempting  to  explain  the  high  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  that  theology  too  presumptuously  press^ed  forward 
to  investigate  that  awful  mystery  before  which  the  angels  veil 
their  faces.  We  see  now  that  the  centuries  of  controversy 
which  in  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  the  church  was  waged 
around  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
Saviour's  person  failed  to  solve  the  tremendous  problem,  how- 
ever useful  it  may  have  been  in  staying  the  progress  of  unscrip- 
tural  error.  We  discover  at  last  that  the  silence  of  revelation 
respecting  the  precise  connection  between  the  first  great  sin  and 
the  sins  of  the  millions  of  individuals  who  have  lived  since 
then  is  a  silence  that  neither  science  nor  philosophy  has  been, 
or  is,  able  to  break  with  an  altogether  satisfactory  explanation. 
We  see  that  it  is  possible  to  accept  the  Catholic  and  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  Christ's  work  availed  not  only 
to  reveal  the  love  of  God  to  man,  but  to  remove  the  hindrances 
in  the  eternal  justice  of  the  universe  to  the  forgiveness  of  the 
sinner,  and  yet  to  cheerfully  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
looking  from  our  present  standpoint,  to  explain  how  it  was 
tl»at  his  work  accomplished  this  result, — saying  as  Butler  did, 
"If  the  Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ  mysterious,  left  somewhat  in  it  unre- 
pealed, all  conjectures  about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently 
absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reason  to 
VOL    v.  7 
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complain  for  want  of  further  information,  unless  be  can  show 
his  claim  to  it" 

We  recognize  the  inscrutable  element  which  must  ever 
accompany  us,  defying  all  our  attempts  at  definition  or  solu- 
tion, as  we  traverse  the  border-land  where  the  divine  and  the 
human  meet  in  our  investigations  of  the  relation  of  the  divine 
grace  to  the  human  will  in  the  antecedents,  the  initiation,  and 
the  progress  of  the  new  life.  We  accept  unreconciled  the  two 
great  facts,  maintaining  not  only  the  full  right  of  human  free- 
dom in  its  integrity,  but  also  the  other  great  fact,  which  a 
superficial  theology,  desiring  to  make  all  things  clear,  discards, 
but  which  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  theology  retains  as 
required  alike  by  reason  and  Scripture,  as  well  as  necessarily 
involved  in  all  genuine  Christian  experience,  the  saving  grace 
of  God  which  reaches  in  its  grand  sweep  of  power  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  and  carries  each  believing  soul  through  its  earthly 
to  its  heavenly  state. 

We  confess  the  difficulties  and  obscurity  of  the  doctrines  of 
eschatology,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  **  undiscovered  coun- 
try," into  whose  darkness  experience  throws  no  light  at  all, 
reason  only  the  faintest  glimmering,  and  revelation  far  less  light 
than  we  could  wish,  even  though  it  gives  us  all  that  we  need. 
The  religious  thought  of  our  time  checks  itself  where  it  used  to 
speak  with  undoubting  certainty,  admitting  that  now  we  know 
in  part  and  prophesy  in  part  And  while,  on  that  darkest  and 
most  solemn  of  all  these  questions,  the  future  of  those  who  per- 
severe in  their  resistance  of  God's  offers  of  love,  the  church 
clings  loyally  to  the  simple  statements  of  Him  whom  it  believes 
to  be  the  very  truth  of  God,  as  he  is  the  way  and  life  of  men, 
and  resists  all  attempts  to  teach  theories  which  it  believes  he 
meant  to  exclude,  it  still  shrinks  from  dogmatism  respecting  a 
subject  so  awful,  and  humbly  hopes,  though  it  knows  not  how, 
that  there  is  a  solution  to  this  mystery  which  will  manifest, 
when  it  shall  be  revealed,  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense,  what 
we  believe  with  undoubting  confidence,  that  infinite  justice  and 
infinite  goodness  are  one. 

Other  sciences  confess  their  ignorance.  Why  should  not 
ours?  When  theology  has  learned  to  say  without  a  blush  at 
its  own  ignorance,  "I  do  not  know,"  then  it  will  be  prepared 
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to  declare  of  that  which  has  been  clearly  revealed,  **  I  know 
and  I  believe." 

Closely  connected  with  this  willingness  of  the  age  to  confess 
its  limitations  is  its  broader  tolerance  in  matters  of  religious 
belief.  The  common  battle  which  has  been  going  on  against 
infidelity  and  irreligion  has  brought  the  various  denominations 
and  parties  in  the  church  closer  together  than  ever  before.  It 
has  taught  them  that  the  common  ground  upon  which  they 
stand  and  which  they  are  all  interested  in  defending,  is  far 
larger  and  includes  much  more  than  they  had  supposed ;  that 
there  are  fewer  essentials  and  more  non-essentials  in  Christian 
belief  than  they  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  think ; 
that  it  is  possible  to  differ  on  many  points  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  yet  hold  fast  the  great  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  And  as  Christians  of  different  creeds  have 
come  nearer  to  each  other,  as  they  have  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  and  caught  each  other's  spirit,  they  have  come  to 
see  that  the  differences  are  of  minor  importance,  in  many  cases 
only  seeming  differences,  opposite  sides  of  the  same  great  truth. 
For  in  reality  these  divine  truths  are  mighty  things,  not  only 
stretching  off  into  the  unfathomable  infinite  far  beyond  our 
reach  and  comprehension,  but  even  in  their  seen  proportions 
surpassing  the  ability  of  any  one  person,  or  church,  or  mode  of 
thought,  or  form  of  speech,  to  compass  and  hold  them.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  both  sides  may  be  right  upon  sub- 
jects of  belief,  and  that  the  truth,  instead  of  lying  on  one  side 
or  between  them,  may  lie  in  them,  and  around  them,  and  above 
ihem,  so  that  both  together  may  contain  what  one  alone  may 
fail  to  have,  and  both  together  fall  far  short  of  the  complete 
truth. 

Unquestionably  this  tendency  will  have  its  influence — if,  in- 
deed, we  may  not  say  that  this  has  been  the  case  already — upon 
the  method  and  spirit  of  theology,  making  it  more  comprehen- 
sive, catholic,  and  tolerant.  Where  the  polemical  interest 
predominates  theology  becomes  necessarily  one-sided  and  nar- 
row. The  bitter  controversies  of  times  past  have  too  often 
infused  the  odium  theologicum  into  the  dogmatic  system,  always 
with  the  effect  of  raising  doctrinal  half-truths  into  the  place  of 
whole  truths,  and  bringing  into  undue  prominence  matters  of 
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minor  importance — frequently  the  mere  mint,  anise,  and  cum- 
min of  theology — while  pushing  the  real  essentials  into  the 
background.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  controversies  of  Old  and  New  School  which  rent  our 
American  churches  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  controversies  to 
which  we  now  look  back  with  shame  ?  And  must  we  not  be 
convinced  from  the  events  which  followed,  that  they  were 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  theology  into  its  later  neglect? 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  precisely  state  and  firmly  main- 
tain the  doctrines  we  believe  to  be  true,  that  we  should  exclude 
all  other  forms  of  statement,  spending  our  strength  in  the  eftbrt 
to  disprove  them  and  to  show  that  they  have  no  right  of  exist- 
ence, tt  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  always  labeling 
the  formulas  of  others  who  prefer  a  different  phrasing  from  ours 
with  old  terms  of  polemical  import — Pelagian,  Semipelagian, 
Arminian,  and  the  rest 

There  are,  it  is  true,  extremes  to  be  avoided  on  both  sidea 
There  is  in  these  days  a  false  liberality  in  the  church  which  is 
willing  to  give  up  even  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 
There  is  a  tolerance  springing  from  mere  indifference,  to  which 
all  beliefs  are  the  same  because  it  has  no  earnest  beliets.  There 
is  a  so-called  liberality,  moving  on  extra-Christian  ground, 
which  has  swept  around  the  circle  into  dogmatism  and  intol- 
erance, and  makes  of  its  negations  a  system  quite  as  tyrannous 
as  any  that  it  accuses  the  Christian  church  of  holding  or  having 
held.  These  extremities  are  indeed  to  be  avoided.  But  we 
want  to  rescue  that  grand  old  word,  liberality,  now 

"  Defamed  by  every  charlatan 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use," 

and  restore  it  in  its  true  meaning  to  the  theology  of  our  age. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  time  of  theological  c(»ntroversy 
is  over,  nor  is  such  a  result  to  be  denied.  The  new  interest 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  will  awaken  new  discussions. 
The  greater  the  interest,  the  more  earnest  the  discussions  will 
be.  But  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  they  will  be  carried  on 
upon  a  broader  field  and  in  a  more  generous  spirit  than  in 
times  past?  Need  we  lay  such  emphasis  upon  points  which 
are  mere  shibboleths  of  sect,  or  matters  of  diverse  philosophies? 
May  we  not  look  for  a  system  in  which  the  Christian  church 
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may  unite  as  it  has  not  done  in  times  past — a  system  which 
shall  occupy  higher  ground  and  afford  a  broader  outlook  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  age  is  preparing 
the  way  for  a  new  cafeer  of  theological  science ;  that  the  ma- 
terials are  already  in  existence,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
system  is,  in  part  at  least,  to  be  discerned.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  I  have  been  able  to  speak  only  in  general  terms.  At 
present,  after  the  period  of  confusion  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  there  is  much  in  the  new  theology  that  is  un- 
formed and  inchoate.  It  needs  some  divinely-guided,  scientific, 
organizing  mind  to  reduce  its  materials  to  form  and  system, 
some  mind  to  do  for  the  teeming  thoughts  of  our  age  what 
Origen  and  Augustine  and  Calvin  did  for  theirs.  It  needs 
special  work  upon  special  doctrines  before  they  can  take  their 
place  permanently  in  the  system.  When  this  preliminary  work 
has  been  done,  is  it  too  much  to  predict  that  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  interest  in  doctrinal  theology  such  as  the  church  has 
not  seen  for  many  years  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  a  new  theology.  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  speak  of  a  new  truth.  Truth  is  divine,  and 
abides  forever  the  same.  God  has  made  no  new  revelations  to 
our  age.  But  theology  is  human,  and  changes  with  human 
thought 

''  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  then  they." 

We  believe  that  a  new  theology  is  coming,  better  and  fuller  of 
truth  than  the  old,  certainly  better  adapted  to  our  times.  But 
the  truth  which  it  will  express  will  be  the  unchanging  truth  of 
the  ages,  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  system  which 
iathus  to  be  the  vehicle  of  truth  to  the  future.  If  the  faith  of 
an  age  gives  character  to  its  theology,  theology  in  its  turn  exer- 
cises a  most  important  influence  upon  the  faith  and  practical 
life  of  the  age.  The  theology  of  the  coming  years  will  largely 
mold  the  Christianity  of  the  coming  years.  It  is  to  furnish  the 
substance  of  Christian  preaching.  It  is  to  teach  the  methods 
hy  which  souls  are  to  be  saved  and  built  up  in  pure  and  Christ- 
like character.     It  is  to  provide  the  matter,  and  determine  the 
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form  of  the  religious  instruction  which  will  be  given  to  the 
children  of  coming  generations.  It  is  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  minister  and  teacher  the  weapons  with  which  they  are 
to  oppose  and,  with  God's  help,  overcome  unbeliel  It  is  to  go 
with  the  home  missionary  to  the  waste  places  of  our  land,  and 
enter  into  the  thought  and  faith  of  the  new  communities, 
composed  of  people  from  many  lands,  which  are  springing  up 
in  our  great  West  It  is  to  supply  the  permanent  motive  for 
foreign  missions.  It  is  to  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  new  converts  in  the  now  benighted  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  to  give  shape  to  the  message  which  those  con- 
verts in  their  turn,  catching  the  missionary  spirit,  will  preach 
to  people  and  nations  beyond.  It  is  to  play  a  part — who  shall 
say  how  important? — in  bringing  in  the  blessed  consummation 
of  the  Eedeemer's  kingdom.  Long  after  we  have  passed  away 
its  influence  will  be  felt.  Its  record  will  be  written  in  eternity. 
God  only  knows  how  great  its  power  will  be. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  word  cont5erning  my 
own  future.  I  entered  thus  formally  upon  the  work  to  which 
I  was  called  last  autumn,  to  me  so  unexpectedly,  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  much  doubt  of  myself. 
I  came  hither  because  I  thought  that  God  directed  me  hither. 
That  conviction  gives  me  strength  to  take  this  new  step,  and 
to  go  forward  with  the  work.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  task 
higher  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  influence  than  the  education 
of  Christian  ministers.  I  believe  there  has  never  been  an  age 
when  that  work  was  likely  to  count  for  more  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  with  a  certain  sober,  trembling  cheerfulness  and  buoy- 
ancy, born  of  a  trust  which  I  believe  is  wholly  sincere,  that  I 
devote  myself  to  this  high  profession,  and  to  the  service  of  this 
ancient  and  beloved  Seminary,  to  labor  here  so  long  as  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  may  count  me  worthy  of  such  a 
privilege.  In  my  prayers  to-day  I  do  not  ask  God  to  make 
my  work  great  before  men,  but  I  do  ask  him  to  give  me 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  singleness  of  purpose  to  fit  the  young 
men  committed  to  my  charge  in  this  department  for  the  high- 
est usefulness,  and  through  them  to  do  much  to  advance  the 
Master's  cause.  This  is  God's  work.  That  he  will  bless  it, 
that  he  will  watch  over  it,  I,  for  one,  do  not  question.  To 
him  I  commit  myself  and  these  important  interests. 
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AimcLB  Vn.— CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP  IN   ITS  THEORY 

AND  PRACTICE. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  agreement  throughout  the 
communities  and  generations  of  Christian  believers  in  regard 
to  the  proper  constituents  of  religious  worship.  God's  word, 
prayer,  song, — these  have  been  universally  recognized  as  the 
three  essential  parts  and  elements  of  public  worship  in  the 
church  from  the  beginning.  There  has  been  diversity  of  opin- 
ion and  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  these 
elements  should  appear  in  worship,  as  also  in  regard  to  their 
relative  importance  and  the  due  predominance  consequently 
to  be  given  to  them  respectively.  There  has  been  diversity  of 
practice,  likewise,  in  regard  to  the  incidental  modification  of 
these  constituents  as  to  persons,  place,  dress,  posture,  tone,  and 
other  things  incident  to  the  use  of  them.  There  has  been 
diversity  of  opinion,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  order  and  incidental  character  of  these  constituents  should 
be  determined,  whether  prescribed  more  or  less  by  authority, 
either  of  express  ordinance  or  of  established  custom,  or  left  free 
to  the  dictates  of  the  occasion,  or  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of 
the  leader  of  the  worship.  These  modifications  of  the  three 
universally  recognized  constituents  of  worship  have  been  suited 
to  the  ever  varying  usages  and  opinions  of  the  time  or  place,  to 
the  accidental  habits,  tastes,  culture,  spiritual  condition  of  the 
worshiping  community. 

While  in  regard  to  the  essential  constituents  there  has  been 
this  uninterrupted  harmony  throughout  Christendom,  the  church 
has  been  in  all  ages  subject  to  agitation  and  disturbance  over 
these  incidental  modifications  that  are  not  of  the  proper  essence 
of  worship.  As  Christian  life  and  experience  -change,  and 
especially  as  in  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization,  religious 
tastes,  and  habits,  and  needs  change,  inasmuch  as  old  usage  in 
religious  things  acquires  a  sanctity  which  seems  to  forbid  a 
change  of  form  even  where  the  original  occasion  and  reason  of 
the  form  has  passed  away,  this  agitation  must  reasonably  be 
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expected.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  living,  growing  Christianity. 
The  present  time  happily  bears  this  characleristia  In  vaiious 
parts  of  Christendom,  in  truth,  in  all  the  denominations  of 
Christians,  the  so-called  liturgical,  as  well  as  the  more  charac- 
teristically non-liturgical  churches,  inquiry  and  discussion  are 
more  or  less  engaged  on  this  subject  A  need  of  change  is  felt ; 
change  is  sought ;  change  is  urged  and  perhaps  resisted ;  change 
is  made,  change  which  is  not  always  improvement  It  is 
timely,  therefore,  to  propose  for  careful,  thoughtful  considera- 
tion and  determination,  the  question.  What  is  Christian  wor- 
ship in  its  proper  nature  and  essence  ?  A  clear  apprehension 
here  must  certainly  be  supposed  to  help  greatly  to  the  proper 
settlement  of  these  agitations,  and  possibly,  if  not  probably,  pre- 
vent wrong,  and  therefore  more  or  less  hurtful  conclusions. 

The  terms  expressing  the  notion  of  worship  in  different 
languages  have  been  variously  derived  from  the  object  of  wor- 
ship or  from  the  agent  rendering  it  In  the  former  class,  is  our 
own  word — worship — which  primarily  respects  the  peculiar 
worthiness  and  dignity  of  the  object  of  worship.  In  the  latter 
class  the  terms  are  derived  either  from  the  outer  bodily  acts 
usual  in  worship,  as  bowing  the  head,  bending  the  knee,  pros- 
trating the  body,  or  the  inner  mental  states,  a  sense  of  subjec- 
tion, dependence,  fealty. 

According  as  the  object  of  worship,  or  the  agent  rendering  it 
has  been  more  in  view,  the  theories  of  worship  have  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  one  or  the  other — the  human  or  the  divine 
— side  of  the  act  itself.  Thus  the  more  prevalent  German 
theory  at  present  regards  worship  aa  simply  **the  representa- 
tion of  the  inward  life  of  the  believer."  Worship  is  here 
reduced  to  a  mere  **  representation  without  ulterior  aim  or 
object"  Ii  follows  easily  from  this  that  "  prayer  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  fii'st  element  of  worship ;" — it  is  merely  "  not 
out  of  place  in  an  assembly  of  worshipers." 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  object  of  worship  is  more 
exclusively  regarded,  worship  is  represented  as  simple  "  adora- 
tion— adoration  in  act"  Preaching  in  this  theory  is  thrown 
into  the  background  or  entirely  excluded,  as  was  prayer  in  the 
other.  "Preaching,"  says  Vinet,  "is  framed  into  woi-ship, 
rather  than  an  integrant  part  of  it;"  "it  is  in  addition  to  wor- 
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ship,  but  IS  not  worship."  With  this  view,  which  elevates  the 
divine  side  of  worship,  the  older  German  writers  on  Pastoral 
Theology,  as  GrceflFe  and  Kaiser,  are  more  in  harmony. 

These  are  obviously  partial,  onesided  views,  as  the  common 
consent  of  Christendom  in  accepting  in  universal  practice  the 
three  essential  constituents  of  worship,  which  involve  each,  both 
the  divine  and  the  human,  and  in  necessary  correlation,  most 
clearly  shows.  The  mediation  of  these  opposing  partial  views 
gives  the  true  theory.  Worship — and  by  this  term,  we  mean 
everywhere  in  this  Article  formal  church  worship — includes 
both  God  and  man  as  present  acting  participators.  True  relig- 
ious worship  is  no  longer  Aaron  oflFering  sacrifice  without 
the  vail ;  it  is  more  indeed  than  God  and  his  people  communi- 
cating through  Moses  at  the  door  of  "the  tabernacle  of  mee^ 
Miflr" — not  tabernacle  or  tent  of  the  congregation,  as  our  old 
version  inaccurately  rendered  the  phrase;  it  is  free  communion 
&ce  to  face  before  the  Shekinah  ;  it  is  Christ,  the  manifested 
God,  within  the  doors,  meeting  and  speaking,  as  reconciled  and 
reconciling  God,  with  his  friends.  Its  charter  is :  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."  Worship  may  then  be  exactly  defined  as 
the  formal  communion  between  Ood  and  his  people. 

We  propose  to  justify  and  illustrate  this  definition  of  church 
worship  in  its  application  to  its  different  parts  and  at  the  same 
time  in  reference  to  present  usages  and  needs  of  the  church. 

L  True  Christian  worship  is  ever  and  essentially  communion. 
This  is  the  innermost,  most  vital,  most  essential  element  of  wor- 
ship. It  necessarily  involves  two  parties,  who  alike  participate 
in  the  act,  one  as  expressing,  imparting,  offering;  the  other  as 
receiving,  accepting;  or  one  as  impressing  and  communicating 
to  the  other,  and  this  in  return  becoming  impressed  and  being 
communicated  with.  This  statement  in  its  broadest  and  its 
exactest  import  will  hardly  be  controverted.  The  notion  of  an 
actual  common  presence  and  mutual  sympathy  is  implied  in 
each  of  the  three  universally  recognized  acts  of  worship  in  the 
church  mentioned.  The  Word  is  from  God,  speaking  to  his 
people  bearing;  the  prayer  is  of  a  beseeching  supplicant 
tddrfssed  to  a  gracious  hearer ;  the  song  is  of  an  adoring  heart 
to  a  present,  condescending  Majesty.     Worship  is  everywhere 
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a  communion  between  rational  spirits  in  sympathetic  participa- 
tion. "  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  truth." 

This  characteristic  of  all  true  worship,  as  its  radical  and  vital 
element,  while  none  perhaps  will  considerately  reject  it,  is  yet, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  often  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Cer- 
tainly the  full  and  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  truth  will  eflfect- 
ually  dispose  of  some  controverted  questions  now  stirring  some 
bodies  of  believers,  and  perhaps  bring  about  some  reforms  in 
current  practice  among  them.  There  are,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  manifold  religious  observances  and  procedures  that 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  worship.  Any  act,  whatever  it  may 
be,  done  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  service  of  God,  in  the  recog- 
nized presence  of  God,  is  properly  a  religious  act;  it  is  not 
worship,  however,  only  as  it  embraces  a  conscious  address  tx> 
God,  or  a  conscious,  devout  listening  to  bim  as  directly  address- 
ing in  person  his  worshiping  subject  It  is  ever  in  worship 
Tliou  and  I;  simply  He  and  I  is  not  enough,  for  in  it  is  not 
necessarily  communion.  As  a  quick  test  and  touchstone,  this 
notion  of  worship  may  be  applied  with  all  confidence  to  all 
acts  and  usages  that  may  pretend  to  be  reckoned  as  worship. 
It  not  only  excludes  such  acts  as  are  merely  outward  and  for- 
mal, not  engaging  the  hearX  in  them  ;  but  also  all  of  those  truly 
religious  acts  and  observances,  which  although  done  in  all  sin- 
cerity of  soul  by  the  true  servant  of  God,  lacks  this  feature  of 
immediate  personal  communion.  It  has  been  a  common  but 
most  pernicious  error  to  hold  mere  duty  to  be  worship,  except 
in  the  loosest  figurative  sense  or  the  allowed  license  of  poetic 
usage.  No  act  of  duty  is  worship  in  its  true  and  proper  mean- 
ing, which  is  not  communion,  personal  and  conscious  reciproca- 
tion of  heart  and  spirit  between  God  and  his  creature.  To 
impose  such  religious  acts  wanting  this  element  on  others,  or  to 
perform  them  oneself  as  acts  of  worship,  is  a  delusive  or  wanton 
misdeed ;  in  either  case  a  grievous  offense  and  must  be  of  hurt- 
ful consequence.  Every  true,  honest  soul  will  carefully  shun 
both  the  delusion  and  the  wrong. 

11.  The  communing  parties  in  worship  are  God  and  his 
people.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  the  specific  forms 
of  this  communion  or  the  modes  in  which  the  communing  par- 
ties appear  in  legitimate  and  acceptable  worship. 
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1.  The  Divine  Word  appears  in  worship  in  a  two-fold  way  : 
in  the  reading  of  the  inspired  Scriptures  and  the  lessons — 
Jeciio  of  the  liturgies  ;  and  in  the  sermon. 

The  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginniDg  the  prominent  part  of  worship  in  the  Christian  Church 
as  it  was  a  like  integrant  constituent  of  that  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  Its  significance  is  precisely  this,  that  the  words  of 
God  himself  are  addressed  directly  to  his  people  through  the 
lips  of  the  leader  of  the  worship  as  his  representative.  The 
conduct  of  this  part  of  worship  is  exactly  and,  we  may  add, 
aothoritatively  determined  by  its  character  as  thus  indicated. 
The  time  and  place  in  the  order  of  the  service,  the  person  to 
perform  it.  the  spirit,  voice,  and  manner  generally  of  conduct- 
ing it,  as  well  as  the  posture  of  mind  and  body  on  the  part  of 
the  worshiping  people,  all  should  be  controlled  by  a  distinct 
regard  to  this  essential  character  of  the  service.  It  has  no 
place  or  significance  in  worship  but  as  a  communication  of 
God's  own  words  directly  to  his  people  by  his  minister.  God 
speaking — what  solemnity  and  awe,  what  forgetfulness  of  self, 
what  earnestness  and  impreasiveness,  what  filling  of  the  soul 
with  the  whole  thought  of  God  should  characterize  him  who  is 
called  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  and  what  devout,  reverent, 
docile  attentiveness  is  required  of  th^  listening  people  in  order 
to  prevent  culpable  indecorum  and  profanation,  and  in  order 
that  the  service  be,  as  it  should  be,  both  most  engaging  and 
most  profitable  to  the  worshiper. 

But  especially  do  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  this 
part  of  worship  is  a  reading : — it  is  a  lectio^  a  lesson,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  as  distinguished  from  the  praying  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  singing  on  the  other.  It  is  not  a  proper  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  oratory  ;  and  it  is  not  a  dramatic  reading.  And 
the  characteristic  tone  and  manner  of  the  orator  and  of  the 
actor  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  service.  It  is  reading,  not 
praying,  and  therefore  the  proper  tones  of  prayer  are  disal- 
lowed in  it  It  is  reading  and  not  singing,  and  therefore  the 
peculiar  vocal  qualities  of  song,  whether  of  intonation,  chant, 
or  proper  song,  are  forbidden  in  it.  It  is  reading  and  should 
he  true  reading,  governed  by  all  the  laws  that  govern  true 
reading.    There  is  a  radical  difference  between  reading  and 
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singing  which  seems  to  be  very  commonly  overlooked  or  dis- 
regarded with  consequent  damage  to  effectiveness  and  profit  as 
well  as  offense  to  a  true  taste  and  sense  of  fitness.  Beading  is 
the  expression  of  thought ;  and  its  end  or  purpose  is  distinct 
apprehension  by  the  intelligence;  song  is  the  expression  of 
feeling  and  its  end  is  responsive  emotion.  Reading  is  properly 
univocal ;  song  naturally  seeks  sympathetic  harmony  and 
multiplicity  of  sound,  voice  supporting  voice  and  answering 
voice  as  in  the  old  grand  antiphonies  or  anthems,  or  seeking 
support  from  harmonized  instrument  Reading  is  effected  by 
a  vocal  movement  directly  the  opposite  to  that  in  song,  being 
ever  a  rising  or  falling  in  pitch  in  the  enunciation  of  every  sylla- 
ble, while  in  song  the  voice  characteristically  maintains  the 
same  line  of  pitch  continuously  on  the  syllable.  Thus  radi- 
cally different  are  reading  and  song,  in  nature,  and  design,  and 
manner  of  rendering ;  and  to  confound  these,  to  misplace  them, 
to  make  one  a  substitute  for  the  other,  is  mischievous  every- 
where and,  more  than  anywhere  else,  in  worship.  Ignorance, 
supposably,  in  some  instances,  formalism  in  others  has  occa- 
sioned this  offensive  and  mischievous  substitution.  But  if 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  worship  be  the  communication  of 
Grod's  thoughts  to  the  intelligence  of  his  worshiping  people, 
then  this  part  of  divine  service  cannot  properly  be  performed 
in  the  movements  peculiar  to  song  as  by  intonation  or  chanting 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  multiplicity  of  voices  on  the  other. 
To  do  this  is  offense  against  the  reason  and  nature  of  things — 
irrational ;  it  is  consequently  offensive  to  sound  taste,  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  designed  effect  of  this  part  of  worship,  which 
can  be  none  other  than  to  *  give  the  sense'  of  God*s  Word  to 
the  peopla 

The  unity  of  worship,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  requires,  as 
Kaiser  well  enjoins,  that  the  selections  from  the  body  of  re- 
vealed truth  for  use  on  particular  occasions  be  such  as  shall 
harmonize  with  the  other  parts  of  the  service. 

The  Divine  Word  appears  in  worship  also  in  the  sermon. 
In  its  truest  conception  the  sermon  is  the  utterance  of  the 
mind  of  God  to  his  worshiping  people,  representatively  through 
the  convictions,  the  emotions,  the  words  of  the  preacher.  Pul- 
pit discourse  is  radically  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of 
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oratory  by  this  ; — that  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  worship ;  it  is 
the  address  of  God  in  this  communion  with  his  people.  The 
preacher  is  the  mouthpiece  of  God  and  is  to  speak  the  words 
which  God  coraraissions  him  to  speak  and  these  only.  He  is 
bat  the  ambassador  of  God,  the  messenger  of  God,  bearing 
what  God  has  to  communicate  to  his  people.  It  is  only  as  the 
preacher's  whole  soul  is  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  this  sense 
of  ambassadorship,  that  he  can  worthily  fulfill  his  function  or 
succeed  in  his  work.  He  must  feel  that  he  is  divinely  com- 
missioned ;  be  persuaded  that  his  call  to  the  service  is  indicated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  in  the  providence  of  God.  He  needs 
to  assure  himself  that  he  has  the  mind  of  God  through  the 
requisite  research  and  prayerful  inquiry  and  study.  He  must 
invest  his  sermon  throughout  with  the  representative  character 
and  spirit,  so  that  God  in  it  shall  appear  everywhere  speaking 
and  he  himself  nowhere  but  as  organ.  The  portion  of  the 
divine  communication  to  man  which  he  selects  for  the  par- 
ticular occasion  of  worship,  he  needs  to  select  and  use  in  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  particular  message  which  God  would 
at  that  time  convey  through  him  to  the  people  ;  and  then  use  it 
.  in  expounding  and  enforcing  it  so  that  the  divine  authority  shall 
appear  pervading  it  throughout ;  so  that  the  worshiping  con- 
gregation shall  never  be  kept  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
God  himself  addressing  them.  He  need  not  and  should  not 
seek  to  lay  aside  his  own  personality,  with  all  its  proper  char- 
acteristics, whether  of  excellence  or  of  weakness;  simply  as 
organ,  maintaining  ever  his  own  identity,  he  is  to  suflFer  the 
truth  of  God  to  be  transmitted  through  him.  So  long  as  the 
Bible  is  accepted  as  containing  all  truth  needful  for  salvation, 
since  it  is  even  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  reverential  caution 
than  of  presumptuous  license, — to  keep  within  the  extreme 
limits  of  divine  revelation  than  to  cross  beyond  into  the  field 
of  human  imaginings,  there  is  great  wisdom  in  the  established 
usage  of  Christendom  which  requires  that  the  inspired  text  be 
the  foundation  and  germ  of  all  pulpit  discourse.  No  mere 
prefacing  of  a  passage  from  Scripture  in  deference  to  custom, 
no  mere  use  of  inspiration  as  a  motto  or  device  or  vague  sug- 
gestion or  fanciful  association,  will  answer  the  demands  of  wor- 
The    *'  text,"   as   it   is,   in    familiar  phrase,    abusively 
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named,  is  the  summons  of  the  hearing  worshiper  *'to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony ;"  he  should  be  able  to  follow  the  rever- 
berations of  that  divine  voice  through  the  entire  discourse. 
The  sermon  must  be  essentially  and  characteristically  the  un- 
folding of  divine  truth.  It  must  bear  the  proper  personality  of 
the  preacher,  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  bush  in  which  God 
appeared  to  Moses  remained  a  bush  while  yet  burning  with  the 
brightness  of  God  and  uttering  forth  the  majesty  of  the  mind 
of  God. 

But  the  sermon  is  in  worship  the  address  of  God  to  his  people. 
It  has  a  rational  end  as  well  as  a  rational  source.  It  is  not  an 
essay,  a  study,  an  intellectual  investigation  or  finding  out  of 
truth,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  an  imaginative  rhapsody  on  the 
other.  It  is  rational  address,  address  with  conscious  end  or 
purpose ;  planned  and  constructed  throughout  to  accomplish  a 
rational  eflfect  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  in  worship.  The 
preacher  worthily  fulfills  his  office  in  worship  only  as  he  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  most  prayerful  diligence  possesses  himself 
in  the  largest  degree  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  on  the  other 
acquaints  himself  most  fully  and  sympathetically  with  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  hearers.  The  sermon  in  worship  is  not 
empty  form,  although  properly  to  be  regarded  as  formal  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  worship  which  is  necessarily 
formal,  but  only  formal  so  as  to  be  thereby  most  full  of  con- 
tent 

The  sermon,  it  should  be  distinctly  remarked,  must  be  ranked 
as  the  leading  part  in  worship,  since  in  the  meeting  of  God  with 
his  people  it  must  be  what  God  has  to  say  which  constitutes 
the  commanding  and  controlling  featura     In  every  way  in 
which  this  ranking,  this  superior,  commanding  character  can 
fittingly  be  manifested,  should  the  sermon  be  shaped  to  direct 
and  regulate  all  the  parts  of  worship.     The  prayer,  as  express- 
ing most  prominently  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  so  far 
at  least  as  left  free  to  the  minister  of  worship,  must  be  colored 
in  reference  to  the  sermon  which  has  been  designed  exactly  to 
meet  these  wants;  and  song  equally  must  follow,  not  lead, 
niust  subserve,  not  subordinate  the  designed  uses  of  the  sermon. 
The  preacher  accordingly  is  the  rightful  leader  or  directing  and 
ordering  mind  in  the  best  type  of  Christian  worship.     This,  at 
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least,  must  be  accepted  as  the  rule ;  and  to  the  rule  the  fewest 
possible  exceptions  should  be  allowed.  Only  so  can  the  requi- 
site proprieties  and  uses  of  worship,  and  the  needful  harmony 
in  its  parts,  be  secured ;  or  its  highest  excellences  and  usef ul- 
Dess  be  attained.  At  least  where  the  ordering  of  the  service  is 
free,  the  sermon  should  give  character  and  tone  to  the  entire 
service,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  in  any  part  anything  that  is 
discordant  or  obstructive.  In  accordance  with  this  principle 
and  in  recognition  of  its  importance,  in  some  churches,  more 
characteristically  liturgical,  the  rubric  prescribes  that  the  text 
and  theme  of  the  sermon  be  taken  from  the  Scripture  lessons 
or  readings  of  the  day,  with  which  the  prescribed  special  pray- 
ers and  psalms  or  hymns  are  of  course  in  harniony. 

2.  Prayer  and  Song  are  the  twofold  forms  in  which  the  people 
address  God  in  worship.  In  the  prayer  this  address  is,  prop- 
erly and  in  fact  well  nigh  universally,  oflTered  representatively 
through  the  minister.  In  the  song  the  people  themselves  unite 
in  harmonized  voice  in  this  worshiping  address. 

The  characteristics  which  this  view  of  prayer  in  the  worship 
of  the  church  must  impress  upon  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  a 
Intimate  and  acceptable  part  of  worship,  not  an  empty  form, 
not  a  mockery,  not  a  perversion  or  abuse,  are  obvious.  It 
must  be  conceived  and  offered  as  pure  address  to  God.  Ex- 
hortation, rebuke,  persuasion,  information,  or  anything  else 
that  suvors  of  address  to  the  people,  is  at  best  but  wanton 
profanation  of  the  holiest  of  religious  rites.  With  God  ever  in 
view  as  the  one  being  addressed,  it  must  suit  itself  in  form  and 
manner  becomingly  to  the  divine  majesty  and  excellence — must 
be  reverential,  elevated  in  thought  and  grave  in  expression, 
never  low  or  flippant  or  chatty.  It  must  on  the  other  hand  be 
expressive  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  common  to  the  congre- 
gation of  worshipers.  The  leader  in  worship  here  is  but  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  people,  and  must  drop  his  own  individuality 
from  view  except  as  organ  and  medium.  As  prominently 
expressive  of  felt  needs,  of  desires,  it  must  be  characteristically 
emotional,  and  the  vocal  utterance  will  ever  shun  the  simple 
upward  and  downward  slides  of  colloquial  discourse,  and 
employ  the  balanced  waves  natural  to  grave  addresa  In  short, 
the  very  nature  of  prayer  in  worship  as  communion  between 
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God  and  his  people  prescribes  that  the  matter,  words,  and  tone 
on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  worship,  and  the  posture  and 
demeanor  of  them  that  follow  and  unite  with  him  in  it,  should 
be  such  as  comport  with  direct  address  to  ihe  majesty  on  high 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  express  the  unity  of  feeling 
and  of  desire  which  the  service  supposes  in  the  worshiping 
congregation. 

The  song  is  the  other  form  of  address  to  God  by  the  people 
in  worship.  It  diflfera  from  the  address  in  prayer  by  most 
decisive  marks  and  characters,  both  of  inner  and  essential  qual- 
ity, and  also  of  outer  expression.  While  in  prayer  the  body  of 
worshipers  unite  in  following  a  leader,  waiting  on  the  thoughts, 
the  words,  the  tones  of  feeling,  which  he  may  give  to  them  that 
they  may  take  up  his  sense  and  make  it  their  own,  in  song  the 
people  become  in  truth  the  leader ;  it  is  the  common  sentiments 
and  words  which  they  already  have  in  their  memories,  or  in 
their  books  of  song,  which  they  take  and  bring  to  expression 
in  the  music.  It  is  this — the  hymn,  the  psalm,  the  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  hymn,  which  in  true  worship  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  the  leading,  governing  element  in  the  song.  This, 
it  is  true,  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  the  common  pos- 
session of  the  worshipers.  The  selection  may  be  made  for 
them ;  most  fitly  every  way  the  selection  is  made  by  the  min- 
ister, as  only  thus  can  the  required  harmony  of  the  service  be 
secured.  But  the  hymn  is  for  the  music,  not  the  music  for  the 
hymn.  The  music,  as  the  hymn,  must  be  brought  to  the  wor- 
shipers in  common ;  and  this  is  fitly  done  by  a  designated  and 
trusted  chorister,  who  of  course  is  bound  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  office  to  select  first  such  music  as  will  be  a  fit  expression  for 
the  selected  hymn,  and  then  such  that  the  worshiping  people 
may  express  the  sentiments  of  the  selected  hymn  now  made 
their  own  in  it.  There  may  be  music,  instrumental  and  also 
vocal,  that  shall  be  preparatory  to  worship;  and  such  is  admis- 
sible in  the  house  of  God.  But  any  song  which  is  not  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  already  in  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
shiping congregation,  all  so-called  voluntaries  in  which  the 
body  of  worshipers  cannot  express  the  actual  sentiments  they 
have  or  ought  to  have,  lacks  the  very  essence  of  worship;  it  is 
but  sacrilegious  mockery  and  an  abomination  to  God,  as  well 
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as  to  all  devout  worshipers,  to  impose  it  upon  them  as  such. 
It  is  only  a  performance  that  belongs  to  the  theater,  and  has 
DO  place  in  the  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Let 
this  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  there  is  a  place  for 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  as  simply  preparatory  and  aux- 
iliary to  worship,  while  not  of  the  essence  of  worship ;  but  such 
music  should  with  utmost  care  be  so  conducted  as  never  to 
make  the  impression  that  it  is  worship,  and  ever  be  in  truth 
only  a  help  and  incitement  to  it.  Let  it  be  understood,  more- 
over, that  the  worshiping  spirit  may  engage  in  the  song  repre- 
sentatively and  by  proxy,  so  to  speak ;  may  pour  out  its  rever- 
ential adoration  and  its  affectionate  trust  through  the  lips  and 
voices  of  the  experts  in  song;  that  indeed  the  soul  of  pure 
devotion,  especially  in  a  numerous  body  of  worshipers,  perhaps 
never  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  of  acceptable  fervor  than  when  it 
breathes  itself  out  thus  through  the  voice  or  voices,  shaped  and 
filled  by  a  common  sentiment,  of  one  or  more  masters  of  song. 
But  this  is  essential  in  all  admissible  song  as  a  part  of  proper 
worship  that  it  be  expressive  of  sentiments  animating  alike  the 
breasts  of  the  body  of  worshipers. 

The  song  in  worship  furnishes  the  only  means  of  the  highest 
union  in  worship;  the  only  medium  through  which  the  body 
of  worshipers  can  be  brought  into  accordant  expression.  In 
their  attempted  addresses  to  God,  their  voices  must  be  harmon- 
ized in  pitch  and  in  time,  or  even  their  simultaneous  expression 
of  the  same  words  and  sentiments  must  be  offensive  discord  and 
jargon,  alike  unbecoming  the  occasion,  and  hostile  to  the  spirit 
of  true  worship.  The  two  chief  elements  in  music,  tune  and 
time,  are  thus  the  indispensable  condition  of  any  united  partici- 
pation vocally  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  worshipers  in  the 
service.  Any  attempt  accordingly  to  engage  more  fully  the 
activity  of  the  congregation  in  worship  must  observe  this  prin- 
ciple, or  prove  an  abortion  and  a  failure.  Happily  these  prime 
elements  of  music  present  to  the  church  all  the  means  and 
incitements  to  this  active  congregational  participation  in  worship 
that  can  be  desired.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  re- 
source here  open  in  both  melodies  and  harmonies,  that  have 
been  or  may  be  composed,  in  the  common  tunes  for  metrical 
verse,  and  chants  for  other  lyrics,  which  the  church  will  show 
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its  wisdom  in  appropriating  and  bringing  into  its  service,  dili- 
gently training  its  children  and  youth  for  a  ready  and  edifying 
participation  in  it  Its  Sunday-schools  have  here  an  opportu- 
nity and  a  call  for  most  eftective  service. 

The  general  practice  of  the  church  from  the  beginning  in 
recognizing  the  three  constituents  of  worship — preaching,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  Divine  Word  with  or  without  comment, 
prayer,  and  song, — is  thus  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  worship  that  it  is  simply  and  only  communion  be- 
tween God  and  His  people  in  reciprocating  rational  address. 
There  are  indeed  other  rites  or  usages  which  have  been  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  introduced  into  church  worship,  and  have 
been  felt  to  be  properly  there.  The  benediction  at  the  close  of 
worship  is  one  of  these  general  usages.  But  the  benediction, 
whether  regarded  as  a  supplication  for  the  divine  favor  or  as  an 
actual  pronouncing  of  that  favor  as  authorized  by  God  through 
his  minister,  is  of  the  purest  essence  of  worship ;  is  either  ad- 
dress of  God  to  his  people  or  their  address  to  him  through  his 
and  their  representative  and  minister. 

The  recital  of  the  Creed  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  worship 
in  its  strictest  sense ;  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fitting  accompa- 
niment to  worship,  as  it  is  a  solemn  declaration  by  minister  and 
people  alike  and  in  unison  of  the  character  in  which  they  ap- 
pear together  in  worship — that  of  believers  in  certain  truths 
necessary  to  be  recognized  in  right  approaches  to  God  in  social 
worship. 

The  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  proper  act  of  worship. 
The  objection  to  it  in  the  church  as  it  is  ordinarily  offered,  is 
that  it  lacks  too  much  the  social  character.  There  is  a  partial 
agreement  in  respect  of  time,  but  the  utterances  are  individual 
and  separate;  there  is  no  accord  in  pitch  or  syllabic  time.  In 
practice,  accordingly,  the  sense  of  decorum  enjoins  the  raost 
subdued  and  faintest  murmuring  compatible  with  audible  utter- 
ance, as  if  the  worshiper  were  to  regard  himself  as  alone  with 
God,  insensible  of  the  presence  of  others  around  him  or  they  of 
him,  the  voice  of  the  leader  only  audible  that  by  it  these  isola- 
tions of  the  worshipers  may  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
social  order  that  must  prevail  at  the  time  and  place. 

There  is  another  rite  or  usage  observed  in  some  portions  of 
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the  church  in  their  public  worahip  which  is  of  a  more  ques- 
tionable character.  As  it  is  one  that  is  more  than  any  other 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  churches  we  give  to  it  a  more 
extended  examination.  It  is  that  of  "  Responsive  Readings," 
so  called. 

While  the  acts  of  worship  that  have  been  named  have  a 
warrant  in  Scripture,  all,  certainly,  except  perhaps  the  Creed, 
this  has  none.  ,  We  find  no  trace  of  it  anywhere  in  the  Word 
of  God,  or  any  thing  that  could  properly  suggest,  much  less 
warrant  it.  In  fact,  it  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  of  very  par- 
tial use.  It  dates  back  only  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Anglican 
church  and  is  hardly  known  outside  of  its  communion,  only  in 
a  few  scattered  so-called  non-liturgical  churches  that  have  very 
recently  ventured  upon  it  In  the  Anglican  church  and  its 
connections  responsive  readings  came  into  use  only  as  a  neces- 
sary substitute  for  an  entirely  different  thing.  The  order  of 
service  as  ordained  by  the  royal  head  of  the  church  in  England 
prescribed  the  Psalms — the  Psalter — to  be  uniformly  used  in 
the  r^alar  ministrations  of  church  worship.  But  the  psalms 
were  composed  and  introduced  into  worship  with  the  single 
end  and  purpose  of  being  sung.  Reading  them  as  set  in  the 
ritual  would  have  seemed  as  preposterous  to  those  who  intro- 
duced them  as  reading  instead  of  singing  the  hymns  in  our 
hjmnals.  Such  was  at  first  the  uniform  usage — singing  the 
psalter.  But  in  England  it  chanced  that  singers  here  and  there 
failed,  and  so  there  could  be  no  singing.  The  rubric  still  en- 
joining the  use  of  the  psalter,  the  only  expedient  was  to  read 
the  appointed  portions,  as  now  sometimes  for  a  like  necessity 
the  hymn  in  social  worship  is  read  instead  of  being  sung.  Re- 
sponsive reading  in  the  Anglican  communion  was  thus  a  mere 
expedient  of  necessity,  a  simple  makeshift  for  a  better  way. 
So  that  church  has  regarded  it;  has  deplored  the  necessity; 
has  sought  earnestly  and  persistingly  to  remove  this  necessity ; 
and  in  England,  it  is  understood,  with  success,  so  that  to-day,  in 
the  general,  the  responsive  reading  of  the  psalms  has  ceased  and 
singing  has  been  restored  to  its  rightful  function  in  this  part  of* 
worship.  The  same  movement  is  in  progress  on  this  side  the 
water.  It  is  pertinent  here  to  note  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
reason  for  retaining  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  the 
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old  version  of  the  psalms  when  the  new,  King  James's,  version 
of  the  Bible  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  was  that 
"  the  choirs  were  accustomed  to  it  and  its  language  was  consid- 
ered more  smooth  and  fit  for  song,  than  the  new." 

Eesponsive  reading,  as  a  rite  in  worship,  is  thus  not  only 
without  scriptural  warrant;  it  is  an  innovation  on  the  uniform 
usage  throughout  Christendom;  the  literal  fact  being  that  the 
practice  in  all  known  forms  of  religious  worship  in  the  Church, 
both  Jewish  and  Christian,  with  the  few  recent  sporadic  cases 
of  exception  in  some  local  communities  just  mentioned,  has 
been  against  it 

But  farther,  responsive  reading  as  a  rite  in  worship,  is  op- 
posed to  all  reason,  except,  as  has  been  before  observed,  as  a 
mere  makeshift  or  temporary  expedient  in  a  case  of  necessity. 
Audible  reading  is  an  irrational  act,  unless  it  be  to  communi- 
cate thought.  That  is  its  true  function  and  purpose ;  it  has  no 
other ;  for  we  need  here  take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  reading  is  sometimes  employed  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment or  vocal  exercise  or  the  like.  But  responsive  reading  as 
practiced  in  worship  is  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating thought.  To  whom  does  either  the  minister  or  the  peo- 
ple think  of  communicating  thought  in  the  reading?  To  whom 
does  he  properly  read  ?  It  is  an  empty  mockery  of  all  rational 
reading.  Then,  rational  reading  should  proceed  in  certain 
ways  prescribed  by  its  very  nature ;  it  has  rules  that  should  be 
observed  by  all  who  read  rationally.  It  requires  pauses  and 
intonations  that  the  sense  may  be  properly  rendered.  But  re- 
sponsive reading  as  attempted  in  worship  can  observe  no 
pauses,  no  fit  intonations ;  the  performer  must  needs  hurry  on 
and  cannot  stay  so  much  as  to  study  out  the  sense  himself, 
much  less  to  choose  his  vocal  movements  so  as  properly  to  give 
the  sense  to  others.  In  Nehemiah's  time,  we  are  told  ''they 
read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly  and  gave  the 
sense  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  But  if  the 
individual  worshiper  should  presume  to  read  distinctly  so  as  to 
'give  the  sense  in  responsive  reading  he  would  cause  intolerable 
confusion,  and  be  noted  as  unpardonably  boorish.  Every  eye 
would  be  turned  towards  the  offender  in  deserved  rebuke.  Re- 
sponsive reading,  accordingly,  in  worship  is  both  meaningless 
as  to  any  rational  object  in  reading,  and  also  from  the  necessi- 
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ties  of  the  case  can  proceed  only  by  trampling  under  foot  the 
fundamental  rules  of  all  correct  reading. 

The  responsive  element  in  this  practice  is  equally  insignifi- 
cant and  out  of  place.  Response  in  church  song — antiphony — 
has  a  rational  place  in  worship.  In  the  Jewish  and  in  the 
Christian  church,  worahip  has  instinctively  availed  itself  of  this 
element  in  its  highest  and  purest  elevation  ;  has  lifted  itself 
through  it  to  the  lofiiest  ecstacies  of  devotion.  For  song,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  is  essentially  expressive  of  feeling.  It  is  thus 
8ympathetic  and  free  and  eager  to  unite  all  surrounding  objects 
with  itself  in  accordant  responsive  emotion.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  response  in  song  and  its  only  ground  and  warrant. 
But  in  reading  which  expresses  thought,  not  emotion,  it  can 
have  no  conceivable  significance;  there  it  is  entirely  out  of 
place.  It  is  an  abuse  of  reason  to  employ  it  here.  It  is  indeed 
directly  hostile  to  the  only  rational  design  in  proper  reading. 

Moreover,  responsive  reading,  if  we  have  set  forth  the  true 
character  and  essential  nature  of  Christian  worship,  has  noth- 
ing of  that  character  in  it ;  it  is  not  proper  worship.  It  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  communion  between  God  and  his  people. 
Here  is  found  the  most  fatal  objection  to  the  usage,  except  as 
its  use  is  understood  to  be  but  a  mere  expedient  for  something 
better,  a  noere  makeshift  for  singing.  It  imposes  on  the  inex- 
perienced and  inconsiderate  for  true  worship  that  which  has 
not  an  element  of  worship  in  it  The  eflfect  cannot  fail  to  be 
most  pernicious,  everyway  and  everywhere.  If  worship  is  es- 
sentially communion,  as  we  have  seen,  then  in  this  rite  men 
offer  ** strange  fire"  on  the  altar  of  God;  they  bring  to  him 
what  he  has  not  appointed ;  what  indeed  is  but  an  unwarranted 
substitute  for  what  he  really  requires — a  direct  communion 
with  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  commanded  the  Jews, 
when  their  children  should  ask  in  regard  to  a  rite  in  their  wor- 
ship, *'  what  mean  ye  by  this  service,"  to  return  to  them  a  ra- 
tional answer.  In  regard  to  this  new  rite  of  man's  contriving 
IK)  such  rational  answer  is  possible  ;  for  it  is  meaningless  as  an 
act  of  worship,  excepting,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  when 
regarded  as  a  substitute  and  makeshift. 

The  evils  resulting  from  (his  practice  are  obvious.  It  is  a  hind- 
rance to  true  social  worship.  The  sincere  worshiper  seeking 
personal  communion  with  God,  can  indeed  be  supposed  to  read 
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to  himself,  and  so  to  be  receiving  the  address  of  God  to  him, 
but  this  certainly  is  a  poor  way  to  secure  the  fullest  impression 
on  his  soul  from  the  word  of  God  ;  it  is  usurping  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  minister  in  worship  and  the  irrational  substitution 
cannot  but  be  a  loss  so  far  as  the  attainment  of  this  object  is 
concerned.  It  in  no  conceivable  way  helps  to  worship,  while, 
as  assuming  the  place  and  occasion  of  worship,  being  yet  in  no 
respect  true  worship  itself,  it  misleads  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  it. 

It  leads  and  nourishes  formalism.  Church  worship  must  be 
more  or  less  formal  to  "  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  It 
may  not  be  ordered  by  State  appointment,  or  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  diocesan  or  parochial ;  it  may  be  only  by  authority  of 
custom.  People  must  know  what  they  are  to  do,  the  steps 
they  are  to  take,  the  path  they  are  to  tread,  in  order  to  move 
in  an  orderly  and  decent  way.  A  liturgy,  an  order  of  divine 
service,  may  bind  up  every  part  and  movement  in  worship,  or 
leave  more  or  less  free.  But  order  there  must  be,  order  that  is 
understood  by  the  worshipers  in  common,  and  into  any  such 
ordered  service  there  may  creep  in  the  evil  of  formalism,  in 
which  men  shall  observe  only  the  outer  forms  of  the  service,  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously  put  nothing  of  the  heart  of 
worship  into  them.  This  rite  of  responsive  reading  peculiarly 
invites  and  encourages  this  evil  spirit  of  formalism.  By  no 
possibility  can  one  find  in  it  anything  that  leads  to  a  direct 
personal  communion  with  God, — an  act  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses God,  and  God  in  turn  addresses  him.  He  is  instructed 
in  the  rite  that  he  can  do  that  as  worship  which  has  nothing 
properly  of  worship  in  it ;  and  so  he  comes  to  regard  himself  as 
a  true  worshiper  when  he  has  not  put  forth  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  act  of  worship. 

The  practice  is  offensive  to  all  devout  taste,  or  a  true  sense 
of  decorum.  A  stranger  chancing  in  upon  a  congregation  en- 
gaged in  united  responsive  reading,  meets  a  babel  of  discordant 
sounds,  a  grating  jargon  of  voices,  harmonized  in  neither  time 
or  tune,  giving  forth  no  intelligible  utterance;  what  could 
appear  to  him  to  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  devotion 
that  moves  best;  only  when  it  moves  in  purest  taste,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  man's  aesthetic  nature  ? 

It  is  difl&cult  to  find  any  considerations  of  weight  favoring 
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this  innovation  on  the  usage  of  Christendom.  That  it  is 
brought  in  under  the  force  of  example  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, is  indeed  a  fact ;  but  if  so,  it  is  as  we  have  shown, 
under  a  sore  misapprehension  of  its  signi6cance  and  meaning 
there.  The  communion  deplores  the  evil  imposed  on  them  by 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  is  struggling  hard  and  successfully  to 
rid  itself  of  the  evil.  The  desire  to  introduce  the  congregation 
into  a  more  active  part  in  worship  has  doubtless  been  a  moving 
consideration  with  its  advocates.  This  is  the  accepted  reason  for 
concert  reading  in  Kindergarten  schools ;  the  practice  keeps  the 
tired  scholar  still  awake,  and  serves,  also,  to  train  in  reading. 
But  it  is  a  sad  confession  by  the  church  of  spiritual  weakness  and 
decline,  that  it  resorts  to  kindergarten  expedients  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  devotion  awake  in  its  appointed  order  of  worship,  and 
the  church  is  not  a  Sunday  school  to  train  the  ignorant  in  the 
art  of  reading.  The  endeavor  after  concert  in  pitch  and  syl- 
labic time  in  imitation  of  this  school-training  exercise,  shows 
indeed  how  instinctively  the  devout  ear  shuns  the  confusion 
and  discord  of  voices  each  on  its  own  key  and  with  its  own 
time;  but  the  truly  devout  spirit  can  never  rest  satisfied  with 
a  rite  that  is  neither  good  reading  nor  good  singing,  in  fact  but 
of  a  mongrel  nature,  observing  some  of  the  forms  proper  to  each, 
but  violating  other  fundamental  laws  of  both,  an  illegitimate, 
characterless,  altogether  irrational  procedure.  For  it,  there  is 
no  necessity.  By  means  of  wisely  selected  and  varied  song 
in  chant  and  in  tune  for  metrical  hymn  and  psalm,  every 
object  desirable  to  be  obtained  in  this  novel  rite  can  better  be 
accomplished.  In  these  days  of  general  culture  there  is  not, 
or  need  not  be,  any  lack  of  suflSciently  trained  voica  Simple 
song  in  fact  is  of  easier  attainment  than  the  plainest  reading. 
The  interests  of  piety  demand  that  every  child  of  the  church, 
rather  that  every  child  among  the  people,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
be,  as  a  thing  of  prime  importance,  trained  to  participate  in 
this  important  constituent  of  worship.  Providing  with  diligent 
care  that  music  never  be  suflfered  to  become  a  mere  perform- 
ance and  exhibition  of  artistic  skill,  the  church  can  devise  no 
more  powerful  attraction  to  its  services,  and  no  more  engaging 
means  of  interest  in  them,  in  a  word,  no  better  improvement 
in  its  methods  of  devotion,  than  by  drawing  upon  its  unused 
resources  in  sacred  song. 
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Aeticlb  VIIL— professor  PHELPS'  "THEORY  OF 

PREACHING." 

The  Theory  of  Pi^eaching — Lectures  on  Bomileiics.  By  Austin 
Phelps,  D.D.  Late  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons.     1881.     Pp.  610. 

Probably  no  name  could  add  more  weight,  or  insure  a 
wider  reading,  to  a  treatise  of  this  kind  than  that  of  Professor 
Phelps.  For  thirty-one  years  an  eflScient  instructor  in  the  de- 
partment of  Homiletics,  he  brings  to  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  the  garnered  wisdom  of  age  and  experience.  The 
book  is  welcomed  and  read  with  eagerness  and  profit  not  only 
by  those  who  have  been  Professor  Phelps'  students  at  Andover, 
but  by  hundreds  of  others  who  have  been  indirectly  ac- 
quainted with  his  thorough  and  practical  system  of  instruction. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  work  will  prove  of  equal  interest  to  the 
average  pastor.  The  portion  which  treats  of  the  application  of 
rhetorical  principles  to  the  preparation  of  sermons  must,  of 
course,  traverse  about  the  same  ground  as  the  numerous  other 
treatises  on  the  same  subject^  and  in  much  the  same  way.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  anything  really  new  in  this  department 
of  Homiletics.  The  general  idea,  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
sermon,  and  the  way  in  which  these  parts  are  to  be  adjusted 
and  developed,  so  as  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  sermon  as  an 
**oral  address  to  the  popular  mind,  upon  religious  truth  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  and  elaborately  treated  with  a  view  to 
persuasion'^  (p.  21),  occupy  in  their  discussion  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume.  Anyone  who  has  received  a  course  of 
homiletical  instruction  must  have  passed  over  very  much  the 
same  range  of  thought  as  is  here  presented. 

But  this  fact  does  not  render  this  part  of  the  book  wanting 
in  interest  to  the  trained  and  experienced  preacher.  There  is  a 
vigor  of  treatment  and  a  freshness  of  illustration  which  clothes 
the  old  themes  of  classroom  instruction  with  a  new  life.  The 
subject  is  elaborated  in  all  its  details,  but  the  terse  and  forcible 
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hngoage  and  the  aptness  and  profusion  of  the  suggestions  in- 
sures the  reader's  sustained  attention  throughout.  Many  will 
think  beforehand  that  they  can  hardly  aflEbrd  the  time  to  read 
a  handred  pages  on  the  Text,  its  Qses,  Sources,  etc.,  or  as 
many  more  on  the  qualities  of  the  Introduction  and  Proposi- 
tion, but  few,  having  begun,  will  stop  reading  until  they  have 
finished  all  that  is  written  on  these  subjects.  We  are  always 
reluctant  to  begin  a  book  on  a  familiar  and  hackneyed  theme, 
but  there  is  nothing  which  interests  us  more,  when  once  we 
have  discovered  it,  than  a  fresh,  suggestive  treatment  of  such 
a  theme.  Such  a  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new  is  espe- 
cially agreeable.  We  like  to  meet  an  old  friend  in  improved 
health. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  itself  a  good  example  of  those  ex- 
cellences of  composition  which  it  commends  to  the  preacher  in 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  It  is  clear  and  pointed,  abound- 
ing in  short  sentences,  without  being  blunt,  diffuse  without  be- 
ing redundant  What  is  a  still  greater  merit,  every  page  is 
foil  of  suggestive  remarks,  introduced  incidentally  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  digression,  which  concern  the  matter  of 
preaching  and  even  of  theology.  These  suggestions  are  always 
germane  to  the  subject  under  discussion  but  they  also  have  a 
value  quite  independent  of  the  theme  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  excerpt  taken 
almost  at  random  : — 

**  If  the  Bible  be  an  inspired  volume,  it  is  inspired  for  a  purpose.  If  inspired 
for  ft  purpose,  it  is  divinely  fitted  to  that  purpose.  If  fitted  to  that  purpose,  it  is 
I  compend  of  the  truths  most  oecessary  to  the  world  in  all  time.  Distinctions  of 
piit  present,  and  future  do  not  destroy  its  pertinence  as  a  whole.  Much  more 
m^pired  truth  has  been  uttered  to  men  than  the  Bible  contains.  The  Bible  is 
God's  selection  from  the  accumulated  archives  of  inspiration.  Its  histories,  its 
biographies,  its  liturgies,  its  psalmody,  its  doctrines,  its  precepts,  its  prophecies ; 
JtB  pictures  of  character,  divine,  angelic,  and  human ;  the  secret  life  with  God 
which  it  portrays;  and  its  disclosures  of  the  eternal  worlds, — are  all  selected 
fragments,  put  together  for  a  purpose,  like  a  mosaic."  (p.  62.) 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  that,  we  suppose,  which  strictly 
belongs  to  a  treatise  on  Homiletics.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  dis- 
cttre  the  sermon.  The  Text,  Introduction,  Proposition,  Divis- 
ion, Development,  and  Conclusion  are  treated  at  great  length 
with  both  rhetorical  and  practical  ends  in  view.     The  book  is 
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not  merely  a  treatise  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.  It  does  far  more 
than  merely  rhetorical  principles  to  preaching.  It  aims  to  con- 
sider the  entire  range  of  conditions  upon  which  depends  the 
eflFectiveness  of  the  preacher's  words.  It  combines  therefore, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  practical  with  the  scientific.  It  re- 
minds the  preacher  oflen  of  what  he  must  be,  as  well  as  of 
what  he  must  know  and  feel,  in  order  to  preach  with  success. 
Without  seeming  to  be  giving  much  advice,  the  book  is  really 
full  of  it,  and  of  the  most  practical  and  stirring  sort.  Take 
this  which  falls  in  naturally  after  some  comments  on  the 
"  Bible  Service,"  in  illustration : — 

"  Supply  jour  libraries  at  the  outset  with  the  best  works  in  biblical  literature. 
Do  not  spare  jour  purses  in  so  doing.  Wear  the  old  coat,  and  buj  the  new  book. 
Incur  anj  hazard  or  hardship,  but  those  of  debt  or  dishonor,  to  get  your  outfit  of 
tools  to  work  with.  You  must  have  them  early  in  jour  ministry  if  jou  are  ever 
to  use  them.  Your  wedding  can  wait  but  your  library  cannot  Then  systematize 
your  biblical  studies  aud  give  yourself  to  them  religiously.  Let  the  garden  go  un- 
weeded  and  let  the  potatoes  rot  in  the  ground.  Get  rid  of  church  councils,  and 
building  committees,  and  executive  miscellanies,  so  far  as  you  honorably  can. 
Leave  the  social  dinners,  and  the  pleasure-parties,  and  the  regattas,  and  the 
operas,  and  the  fast  horses,  to  those  who  need  them.  Say  you,  with  Nehemiah, 
to  the  messengers  who  tempt  you  to  such  things :  '  I  am  doing  a  great  woHc,  so 
that  I  cannot  come  down ;  why  should  the  work  cease  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come 
down  to  you  V  "    (pp.  218,  219.) 

With  all  our  appreciation  of  the  larger  and  more  strictly 
homiletical  part  of  Prof.  Phelps'  volume,  we  venture  to  think 
that  those  lectures  which  concern  more  prominently  the  matter 
of  preaching  than  its  form,  will  command  the  deepest  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  average  pastor.  We  allude  especially  to 
those  lectures,  which  under  the  general  head  of  **  The  Conclu- 
sion," discuss  the  causes  of  weakness  in  a  preacher  (XXII- 
XXrV)  and  to  the  lecture  on  Ministerial  Culture  (XL).  In 
this  connection  also  the  Appendix  on  Homiletical  and  Pastoral 
studies  is  well  deserving  of  mention. 

Of  especial  interest  in  their  bearing  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Pulpit  are  pages  477-^96  which  fall  within  the  thirty-third  and 
thirty-fourth  lectures,  and  which  of  practicable  and  impractica- 
ble theology  in  preaching.  Prof.  Phelps  reminds  us  (p.  477) 
that  some  theologies  cannot  be  preached.  They  may  be  for- 
mulated in  creeds  or  taught  in   the   theological   class-room. 
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They  may  even  find  some  justification  for  the  speculative  in- 
tellect But  in  contact  with  actual  life  they  must  give  way. 
They  cannot  be  made  practicable  in  preaching.  This  theology 
includes  such  doctrines  as  limited  Atonement,  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  two-fold  will  of  God,  secret  and  re- 
vealed, in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  men.  Such  dogmas  as 
these  can  never  constitute  a  working  theology.  They  are  "  not 
rational  elements  of  persuasion  in  preaching." 

"  A  working  theology  must  possess  three  elements — freedom  from  contradic- 
&ns  to  itself,  consonance  with  the  necessary  intuitions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
hinnony  with  Uie  Scriptures  as  a  whole  as  the  unlettered  mind  reads  them."  (p. 
478.) 

In  this  connection  the  author  touches  upon  a  point  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  forcible  pre- 
sentation of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  disclose  one  of 
the  profoundest  tendencies  of  modern  theological  thought.  He 
teaches  that  to  construe  the  gospel  under  the  forms  of  such 
dogmas  as  the  sinner's  absolute  inability  to  repent  until  the 
Lord  grants  him  his  time  and  the  mission  of  the  truth  to  harden 
the  impenitent  heart,  is  to  rob  it  of  its  moral  power,  because 
it  leaves  it  no  longer  a  moral  system  at  all. 

**The  misfortune  of  these  distortions  is  that  they  out  the  pulpit  loose  from 
strictly  rational  uses  of  anything  in  preaching.  They  do  not  belong  to  a  moral 
STstem  at  alL  Under  the  gloom  of  such  theories,  hearers  are  not  proper  subjects 
of  the  appliances  of  persuasion.  Persuasion,  how  ?  PersuJision  by  what  ?  Per- 
KiaaoD  to  what  ?  Nothing  in  the  system  gives  intelligible  answer.  Man  is  no 
longer  a  moral  being,  in  God's  image,  susceptible  of  right  motive,  of  holy  choice. 
Und^  the  dead  weight  of  such  a  system  of  government, — I  cannot  call  it  *'  moral" 
government, — men  are  no  more  proper  subjects  of  right  influence  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  preaching  than  so  many  oak  trees."    (p.  481.) 

Dogmas  like  those  just  alluded  to  are  built  almost  wholly 
tipon  physical  analogies.  They  are  attempts  to  express  moral 
and  spiritual  truths  in  terms  of  mechanics.  Conceiving  the  in- 
flaence  which  God  exerts  upon  human  hearts  as  a  physical 
force  compelling  a  definite  and  invariable  result,  it  concludes 
that  where  God  exerts  that  influence,  conversion  results,  and 
hence  where  conversion  does  not  result,  God  withholds  the 
power.  Considering  sin  as  a  physical  cause  binding  the  will 
and  the  affections  as  gravity  binds  a  body  to  the  earth  until 
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some  one  by  simple  causal  efficiency  lifts  it,  it  concludes  tbat 
men  cannot  repent  until  God  grants  them  the  ability  to  do  so. 
And  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  theology.  Under  the 
reign  of  physical  analogies,  the  matchless  mystery  of  divine 
love  which  we  call  the  Atonement,  becomes  a  mechanical  sub- 
stitution of  Jesus  Christ  for  man  in  punishment,  and  to  one 
under  the  dominion  of  this  theological  physics  no  heresy  is  so 
shocking  as  to  deny  this  sort  of  substitution,  and  to  insist  upK>n 
the  inherent  vicariousness  of  the  divine  love.  All  these  distor- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine  can  be  defended  by  a  merciless  logic, 
if  their  presuppositions  are  admitted.  This  whole  group  of 
dogmas  has  a  strict  logical  unity.  They  have  but  one  fault — 
but  that  a  grave  one — they  are  not  true.  They  are  based 
upon  a  false  view  of  God's  nature  and  government  We  hear 
often  in  the  danger  with  which  physical  science  threatens  theol- 
ogy. The  danger  lies  solely  in  the  persistence  with  which  the- 
ology clings  to  physical  conceptions  and  insists  upon  construing 
its  truths  under  physical  and  mechanical  analogies. 

The  pulpit  must  keep  step  with  the  profound  tendency  of 
modern  theological  thought  in  discarding  these  modes  of  pre- 
senting  spiritual  truth.  It  cannot  begin  so  much  as  formerly 
with  some  abstract,  philosophical  theorem,  but  must  take  as 
its  first  and  foremost  theme,  the  life  and  work  of  the  personal 
Christ  This,  we  take  it,  is  really  what  distinguishes  the 
"  evangelicar'  method  of  preaching,  as  Prof.  Phelps  calls  it, 
from  those  methods  which  begin  with  some  philosophical  pre- 
supposition from  which  is  developed  a  theology  which  is  im- 
practicable as  a  means  of  persuasion. 

It  probably  did  not  fall  within  the  range  of  Professor  Phelps' 
work  to  discuss  the  relation  and  proportion  of  the  doctrinal 
and  personal  conceptions  of  Christianity  in  preaching.  It 
seemed  to  us  almost  strange  that  in  speaking  under  five  heads 
of  the  "  evangelical  theory  "  of  preaching,  nothing  should  be 
said  specifically  about  presenting  the  personal  Christ,  though 
doubtless  this  is  implied  throughout  To  us  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  chief  point  to  be  specified  and  dwelt  upon.  The 
practical  working  of  the  pulpit  is  Christology.  As  the  life  of 
Christ  is  the  consummate  revelation  to  man  of  what  God  is,  so 
should  that  life  be  held  up  to  every  needy,  despairing  soul  as 
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the  object  of  admiration  and  love,  and  the  pledge  of  hope. 
The  first  effort  of  the  preacher  is  to  explain  the  meaning  and 
enforce  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  actual  life  in  this  world 
of  One  who  was  more  than  man ;  whose  character  and  teaching 
are  the  very  expression  and  truth  of  what  God  is  for  all  who 
will  love  and  trust  him ;  whose  greatest  power  was  his  love, 
and  whose  crowning  glory  was  his  more  than  human  tenderness 
and  self-sacrifice.  When  we  have  made  Christ  real  to  the  des- 
pairing soul,  we  have  revealed  hope,  and  have  shown  that  life 
is  not  after  all  barren  of  meaning  and  sweetness,  and  that  the 
world  is  not  after  all  a  "  charnel  house  with  specters,  but  God- 
like and  our  Father's." 

We  believe  that  the  importance  of  the  personal  conception 
of  Christianity  should  be  more  insisted  on — that  conception  of 
it  which  regards  no  doctrinal  thesis,  but  Christ  himself — his 
life  and  character  as  the  basis  and  centre  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  constructive  force  of  the  gospel's  work  among  men.  No 
other  conception  so  reveals  the  unity  of  all  Christian  truth. 
As  the  solar  system  finds  its  unity  in  the  fact  that  the  centre 
is  the  sun  whose  attractive  forces  holds  every  member  of  the 
system  in  its  place  and  course,  so  do  all  the  elements  of  divine 
trnth  find  their  true  unity  in  the  character  and  personality  of 
Jesus.  This  unity  is  close  and  organic.  The  gospel  is  no 
longer  a  set  of  philosophical  questions  ;  it  is  a  consistent  body 
of  truth,  all  the  elements  of  which  find  their  common  ground 
and  center  in  the  personal  life  of  the  Christ. 

Any  cardinal  Christian  truth  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of 
these  statements — the  truth  of  atonement,  for  example.  How 
often  have  we  seen  men  culling  out  a  passage  here,  or  a  phrase 
there,  in  order  to  establish  some  view  of  Christ's  sacrificial 
work,  instead  of  turning  first  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  out  of  whose  heart  the  atonement  was  born. 
The  study  and  explication  of  the  atonement  ought  to  begin 
with  the  study  of  Christ  All  that  is  written  in  the  Scriptures 
for  our  learning  on  that  subject  will  take  its  place  about  him, 
and  find  in  the  actual  life  he  lived,  and  the  death  he  died,  its 
explanation  and  justification. 

So,  also,  the  presentation  of  the  personal  Christ  in  preaching 
is  essential  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.     "  The  simplicity 
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that  is  in  Christ/'  is  one  of  Paul's  profoundest  phrases.  The 
simplicity  is  in  him,  and  it  can  be  possessed  in  his  truth  only 
as  that  truth  is  constantly  referred  back  to  his  character  and 
life,  and  interpreted  in  their  light  to  the  soul.  Take  the 
doctrine  of  faith,  for  example.  Any  one  who  has  read  much 
theology  on  this  subject,  and  observed  the  long  psychological 
program  of  exercises  which  is  often  prescribed  for  a  sinner  on 
his  way  to  peace  with  God,  must  have  thought  that  faith  was 
anything  but  a  simple  thing.  And  so  it  is,  when  expounded 
as  a  doctrine.  But  when  seen  to  be  trust  in  a  person,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  soul  in  loyalty  and  love  to  Christ,  nothing  is 
simpler.  If  faith  is  preached  as  consisting  primarily  in  accept- 
ance of  propositions,  however  true,  it  is  a  struggle  with 
mysteries ;  if  it  is  preached  as  the  clinging  of  the  heart  to  a 
personal  Saviour,  it  is  the  key  with  which  the  mystery  of 
Christ  is  unlocked  to  the  heart  The  preaching  of  personal 
loyalty  and  love  to  Christ  as  the  one  thing  needful,  is  the  only 
preaching  which  makes  Christian  character  simple  and  real,  and 
which  leaves  nothing  strange  or  magical  about  the  Christian 
life. 

We  would  suggest  also  under  this  point,  that  the  conception 
of  the  gospel  which  makes  its  center  Christ  himself,  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  completeness  to  Christianity.  The  life  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  individual  Christian,  are  incomplete  embodi- 
ments of  the  Master's  spirit.  All  theologies,  all  expositions  of 
religion,  are  fragmentary  and  imperfect.  They  are  partial 
because  they  seek  to  reduce  to  statement  what  can,  at  best,  be 
only  imperfectly  formulated.  The  fullest  expression  of  spirit- 
ual truth  can  find  place  only  in  life,  and  its  highest  ex- 
pression is  the  life  of  Jesus.  All  theologies,  all  formularies, 
are  true  in  proportion  as  they  keep  near  to  him.  He  is  the 
corrective  of  theology.  Without  him  we  could  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  philosophy  of  God,  great  and  wise  perhaps ;  satis- 
factory enough  to  the  speculative  intellect,  but  still  cold, 
abstract,  and  quite  too  vague  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  heart 

This  digression  is  designed  only  to  suggest  a  practical  line 
of  thought  in  our  judgment  of  great  homiletical  importance, 
which  may  be  followed  out  in  extension  of  Professor  Phelps' 
observations  on   preachable    and    non-preachable  theologies. 
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This  part  of  the  book  can  not  be  too  heartily  commended  for 
its  forcible  and  useful  suggestions 

^The  concluding  lecture  on  Ministerial  Culture,  is  of  equal 
ralneand  interest  Attention  is  forcibly  called  to  the  widening 
distance  between  the  ministry  and  the  masses  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  America. 

"  We  are  creating  vast  organizations  of  lay -laborers.  Sabbath-schools,  mission - 
Kfaoola,  mission-chapels,  young  men's  Christian  associations,  colporters,  Bible- 
retders,  etc,  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people,  because  of  the  admitted  fact  that 
oar  pulpit,  as  administered  to  our  owu  wants  and  tastes,  does  not  reach  them." 
(p.  579.) 

With  the  exJ)lanation  that  the  cause  of  this  gap  is  an  over- 
educated  ministry,  our  author  has  no  sympathy.  Its  cause,  on 
the  side  of  the  ministry,  is  rather  a  lack  of  consecrated  cul- 
tare;  a  lack  of  "subjection  of  the  personal  tastes,  which  high 
culture  creates,  to  apostolic  and  Christ  like  motive."  This 
state  of  things  finds  its  explanation  in  a  misuse  of  wealth  and 
culture.  Culture  is  made  quite  too  much  a  luxury,  not  a 
power. 

"  Ignorance  is  a  remedy  for  nothing.  Imperfection  of  culture  is  always  a  mis- 
fortune." "  The  cry  should  be,  not  '  less  intellect,  less  study,  less  culture,'  but 
simply,  '  More  heart,  more  prayer,  more  godliness,  more  subjectiou  of  culture  to 
the  salration  of  those  who  have  little  or  none  of  it."    (pp.  584,  5.) 

The  appendix,  entitled  **  Homiletical  and  Pastoml  Studies," 
must  not  be  passed  without  mention.  It  comprises  twenty-five 
groups  of  topics  appropriate  to  pulpit  discussion  and  travers- 
ing every  range  of  theological  thought  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  to  questions  of  Church 
Polity  and  Sunday  School  work.  The  larger  part  of  these 
topics  will  not,  we  think,  be  found  directly  useful  in  the  pulpit, 
but  they  will  be  suggestive  and  helpful  in  guiding  the  minis- 
ter's private  studies  and  so  will  be  of  incidental  and  indirect 
service.     Indeed  this  is  their  primary  purpose. 

"  The  diief  value  of  them  is  found  in  the  hints  which  they  give  of  the  range  of 
rtody  which  is  open  to  a  studious  pastor  in  the  direct  line  of  his  professional 
work, — a  range  which  the  studies  of  a  life-time  cannot  exhaust"    (p.  589.) 

We  commend  the  attention  of  readers  to  this  appendix.  It 
cannot  fail  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Let  one  take  up, 
for  example,  the  list  of  topics  which  centres  in  the  subject  of 
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the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  embracing  such  questions  as 
these:  "Does  the  popular  conception  of  inspiration  need  re- 
vision?" "What  is  the  most  useful  line  of  argument  in  the 
popular  treatment  of  inspiration?"  "What  is  the  bearing  of 
inspiration  on  the  literary  character  of  the  Bible?"  Such 
lines  of  thought  as  these  queries  suggest  must  rouse  the  earn- 
est and  inquiring  mind  to  its  best  efforts  of  investigation  and 
thought  If  a  preacher  finds  himself  drifting  into  pulpit  com- 
monplaces in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  themes,  let  him  turn 
to  this  appendix  and  take  a  few  of  its  suggestions,  almost  at 
random,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  possession  qf  seed-thoughts 
for  more  sermons  than  one  to  which  he  will  have  but  to  supply 
the  conditions  of  growth. 

A  recent  writer*  complains  that  no  satisfactory  treatise  on 
Homiletical  Science  has  yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  guess  what  qual- 
ities would  be  demanded  in  a  treatment  of  this  subject  to 
render  it  satisfactory  to  one  who  had  read  Professor  Phelps' 
thorough  and  practical  treatise.  This  judgment  may  have 
been  recorded  before  the  work  under  review  appeared.  The 
book  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  pastoral  duties  except  so  far 
as  they  are  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  sermon.  An 
equally  thorough  treatment  of  this  branch  of  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy would,  no  doubt,  require  a  volume  as  large  as  "  The 
Theory  of  Preaching."  But  as  a  treatise  on  Homiletics  proper, 
it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  no  book  of  recipes  for  good 
preaching;  and  yet,  it  is  eminently  practical  in  its  aim  and 
spirit.  It  is  no  hand-book  of  commonplace  advice,  but  is 
thoroughly  scientific  in  its  treatment  of  its  themes.  Moreover, 
it  is  adapted  to  the  times,  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  special 
dangers  and  needs  of  our  age  and  country  and  henee  will  be  a 
source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  many  a  student  and 
preacher. 

*Id  Tkt  Indepimdenty  Art.  ''American  Scholarship  and  the  Science  of  Homi- 
letics," by  Rev.  E.  B.  Thomas.    Nov.  3d,  1881. 
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ARTICLE  IX.— NOTICES   OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

Godet's  Defense  of  the  Chbistian  Faith.* — These  lectures 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  Godet  in  reply  to  attacks  on  the  Christian 
Faith  in  Neuchatel,  where  he  resides.  Though  delivered  almost 
immediately  after  those  to  which  they  are  a  reply,  they  present 
the  results  of  life-long  study  of  these  subjects  by  their  learned 
anther.  The  subjects  of  the  seven  lectures  are,  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  the  hypothesis  of  Visions,  the  Miracles  of  Christ,  the 
Snpematural,  the  Holiness  of  Christ,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
Immutability  of  the  Apostolic  Doctrine.  They  are  written  in  a 
popular  style  and  are  well  fitted  for  general  reading.  The  high 
reputation  of  the  author  renders  further  commendation  unneces- 
sary. 

Thoughts  on  the  Gospels.! — Mr.  Upham  is  already  favorably 
known  as  an  author.  This  work  has  the  characteristics  which 
secured  a  favorable  reception  and  commendatory  criticism  for 
"The  Wise  Men."  The  style  is  clear  and  agreeable,  and  the 
thought  original  and  fresh.  His  arguments,  however,  are  some- 
times inconclusive,  he  urges  what  must  have  been,  instead  of  what 
wa8,  oftener  than  critical  scholarship  can  approve,  and  his  sugges- 
tions, which  are  often  ingenious,  are  sometimes  fanciful.  The 
book  is  interesting  to  read  and  awakens  thought. 

Dr.  Stbbbins  on.  the  Pentateuch. J — This  volume  is  substan- 
tially a  reprint  of  articles  published  in  the  Unitarian  Review  in 

*  Ledwea  m  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Professor  F.  Godbt,  author  of 
Commentariea  on  St.  Luke,  etc.,  etc.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Lyttleton,  M.A.,  Rec- 
tor of  Higley  and  Canon  of  Gloucester.  New  York :  Anson  D.  P.  Randolph  A 
Co,  900  Broadway,    pp.  v.  and  320,     Price,  $1.25. 

f  1%oughi9  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  How  they  came  to  be  in  manner  and  form  as 
they  are.  By  Francis  W.  Upham,  LL.D.  Author  of  "  The  Church  and  Science," 
"The  Wise  Men,  Who  they  Were,"  and  'The  Star  of  our  Lord."  New  York: 
Phillips  &  Hunt.     Cincinnati :   Walden  A  Sto  we.     1881.     pp.378.     Price,  $1.26. 

t  A  study  of  the  Pentateuch  for  popular  reading;  being  an  inquiry  into  the  age  of 
the  so-called  Books  of  Moses,  with  an  introductory  examination  of  recent  Dutch 
theories  as  represented  by  Dr.  Kuenen's  "  Religion  of  Israel"  By  Rufus  P. 
STnBnr&  D.D.,  formerly  president,  lecturer  on  Hebrew  Literature,  and  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Meadville  Theological  School  Boston:  George  H.  KUis,  141 
ftwklin  street.  1881.  pp.  232.  Price  $1.25. 
VOU  V.  9 
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1879  and  1880.  It  contains  a  review  of  Kuenen's  "  Religion  of 
Israel ;"  and  a  Ptudy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  three  divisions :  Intro- 
duction, External  Evidences,  Internal  Evidences.  He  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  Mosaic  Age, 
and  *' fixes  the  authorship  upon  Moses  and  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors."  Dr.  Stebbins  had  opportunity  for 
special  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  his  professorship  at  Mead- 
ville,  and  presents  arguments  of  much  force,  both  from  external 
and  internal  evidence.  He  examines  the  miraculous  events  re- 
corded in  the  Pentateuch  only  as  they  bear  on  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  books.  But  he  takes  pains  to  declare  that  "  we 
have  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  wonderful  things  there  recorded 
are  true." 

The  Spbakbb's  Commentaby,  Vol.  HI.* — In  this  volume  Rev. 
R  N.  GiflTord,  D.D.,  expounds  the  Romans;  Canon  Evans,  L  Co- 
rinthians, and  the  remaining  books  comprised  in  this  portion  of 
the  Commentary  are  interpreted  by  other  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  reader  will  be  disposed  to  turn  with 
most  curiosity  to  the  Galatians,  which  is  explained  by  Dean  How- 
son,  whose  studies  on  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  constitute  an  important 
qualification  for  the  handling  of  the  critical  points  suggested  by 
the  Epistle.  Connected  with  Ch.  iL  is  a  long  additional  note  on 
Paul's  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  The  several  exegetical  books 
which  comprise  this  work,  which  is  popularly  designated  "  The 
Speaker's  Commentary,"  are  of  quite  unequal  merit.  As  a  whole 
they  fail  to  justify  the  expectation  raised  by  the  original  announce- 
ment of  the  series. 

EocE  SpiRiTus.f — This  is  not  a  thorough,  profound,  or  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  subject.  The  Spirit  seems  to  be  the 
general  principle  of  right  living ;  it  is  conformity  to  law,  or  the 
adjustment  of  life  to  its  environments — the  environments  being 
regarded  as  divinely  ordered.  Christ  is  merely  a  man  ;  he  died 
a  martyr  in  fidelity  to  his  principles.  Sin  is  maladjustment.  Re- 
demption is  effected  by  the  divine  spirit  or  law,  exemplified  in 
Christ ;  faith  in  whom  draws  the  believer  into  moral  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  universe.     No  account  is  made  of  Christ's 

^  The  Holy  BibU,  with  a  CommeDtarj,  etc.  New  Testament,  vol  ill.  RomaoB  to 
Philemon.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1881. 

f  Ecce  Spiritus.  A  Statement  of  the  Spiritual  principle  of  Jesus  as  the  Law  of 
Life.    Boston:  George  H.  KUis,  141  Franklin  street     1881.     238  pages. 
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resarrectioD  or  of  miracles.  Yet  the  work  breathes  a  devout  and 
Berions  spirit.  The  author's  eulogisms  on  Christ  seem  greater 
than  his  theory  of  Christ's  person  and  life  warrants.  The  style  is 
animated  and  pleasing;  and  the  book  abounds  in  suggestions 
and  hints  and  glances  of  insight  which  will  pay  for  its  reading. 

The  Obthodoxy  of  To-day.* — ^This  volume  contains  six  ser- 
mons on  the  Churches  and  Creeds ;  Does  Orthodoxy  misunder- 
stand God?  Forgiveness  and  Suffering;  Imperfect  Theories  of 
the  Future  Life ;  Negative  and  Positive  Elements  in  the  Concep- 
tion of  the  Future  Life ;  Social  Immortality.  They  were  prepared 
to  answer  objections  against  Christianity  in  a  local  newspaper, 
and  are  printed  in  the  belief  that  they  may  meet  the  same  objec- 
tions in  other  localities.  They  carry  out  the  type  of  progressive 
thought  indicated  in  the  author's  previous  volumes  and  are  like 
them  in  vigorous  and  scholarly  thought.  The  author  says,  "The 
view  of  the  Atonement  which  is  suggested  in  the  third  discourse 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  Christ  seen  and 
welcomed  by  many  minds  who  have  been  awakened  by  the  touch 
of  Dr.  Bushnell's  magic  thought  to  simpler  and  more  purely 
moral  conceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cross  is  regarded  as  in  some  real  sense  necessary  for  the 
satief action  of  God's  own  nature  in  forgiving  sin ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  found  to  have  missed  wholly  the  truth 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  older,  sacrificial  theology." 

Anthropology  ;  by  TYLOR.f — This  volume  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Anthropology  for  use  in  a  course  of 
education.  It  avoids  technical  details  and  deals  with  the  subject 
in  an  elementary  and  compendious  way.  The  author  is  a  high 
authority  in  the  science,  and  the  volume  gives  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  several  topics  so  far  as  it  professes  to 
treat  them.  The  work  is  crowded  with  information  and  will  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  It  treats  of  Man  ancient  and 
modem,  Man  and  other  animals,  Races  of  Mankind,  Language, 

*  The  Orthodoxy  of  To-Day,  By  Newman  Smyth,  Author  of  "  The  Religious 
Belief,"  and  "  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light."  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1881.    xl.  and  189  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

t  Anthropology :  An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Man  aud  Oivilization.  By 
Edwaed  B.  Ttlor,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With  illustrations.  New  Tork:  D.  Appleton 
i  Co.,  I,  3,  and  5  Bond  street.     1881.    pp.  zv.  and  440. 
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Writing,  Arts  of  Life,  Arts  of  Pleasure,  Science,  The  Spirit 
World,  History  and  Mythology,  Society.  It  contains  78  illustra- 
tions. 

Buddha.* — ^The  author  says  he  has  devoted  nine  years  to  the 
study  of  Buddhism.  His  object  in  this  work  is  to  show  that  the 
agnostic  Buddhism,  which  is  atheistic  and  teaches  the  ultimate 
annihilation  of  every  man,  is  a  later  development  of  the  original 
gnostic  Buddhism.  This  he  supports  from  an  investigation  of 
Buddhist  writings,  history,  ritual,  and  all  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. He  seems  sometimes  fanciful  and  extravagant.  He 
thinks  he  can  show  that  Buddhist  missionaries  "  evangelized 
America  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  and  persuaded  King  Quatzal 
Coatl  to  abolish  the  sacrifice  of  blood ;"  and  he  says  that  Paul 
seems  to  have  held  the  idea  that  "the  higher  Buddhism  and 
the  higher  Christianity  were  the  same  religion."  The  book  is 
interesting  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  information  as  to 
Buddhism. 

Richard  Grant  White's  England  Without  and  WrrniN.f 
— This  volume,  which  relates,  in  quite  a  glowing  style,  the 
pleasant  impressions  made  upon  the  author  during  a  somewhat 
extended  visit  in  England,  appears  at  a  time  when  it  probably 
will  have  a  very  favorable  recej)tion.  There  has  been  no  period, 
for  many  years,  when  there  has  been  a  disposition  among 
the  American  people  to  regard  England  with  such  friendly 
feeling.  The  sympathy  extended  to  us  in  such  a  generous  and 
unfeigned  manner,  from  all  classes  in  that  country,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  has  done  more  to  attach  this 
country  to  England  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
before.  Mr.  White's  readers  are  prepared  beforehand  to  sympa- 
thize with  all  the  kind  and  admiring  things  he  is  disposed  to  say 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins.  Some  of  the  papers  which  are  here 
published  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  and  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  there,  we 
are  confident,  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  they  are  now  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  more  permanent  form.    It  is  quite  amusing  to  find  that 

♦  Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism.  By  Arthur  Lillie  (late  Regiment  of  Lucknow). 
With  nuraeroiia  illustrations  drawn  on  wood  by  the  author.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
27  and  29  West-Twenty-third  street,  New  York,    xiv.  and  256  pages. 

t  England  Without  and  Within.  By  Riohabd  QRAjn*  White.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Miflim  &  Co.     1881.     12mo,  pp.  601. 
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even  Mr.  White  himself  has  occasionally  been  vexed  at  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  rude  spirit  which  characterizes  some 
Englishmen.  Bat  we  have  all  learned  to  make  allowances  for 
these  special  cases.  There  are  plenty  of  unpleasant  Americans ; 
and  now,  when  we  meet  with  one  of  these  gruff  Englishmen,  we 
are  only  amused.  We  set  him  down  as  exceptional,  and  study 
him  as  we  would  some  wild  animal. 

Appleton's  Home  Books. — The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  pub- 
lishing an  attractive  series  of  little  illustrated  volumes  devoted 
to  "Home  and  the  Household."  The  subjects  of  the  volumes 
already  published  are :  Building  a  Home  ;  How  to  furnish  a 
Home ;  The  Home  Garden  ;  Home  Grounds ;  Amenities  of 
Home  ;  and  Household  Hints.  Two  new  volumes  have  just 
appeared — Home  Amusements  and  Home  Decorations — which, 
from  the  number  and  character  of  their  pleasant  suggestions,  are 
well  worth  the  examination  of  all  who  value  a  bright,  cheerful, 
and  attractive  home. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  op  Christ.* — ^The  author  of  this  mono- 
graph, who  is  well  known  as  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Committee,  has  collected  with  praiseworthy  zeal  all  that  can 
be  known  in  regard  to  the  fertility  and  populonsness  of  Galilee, 
and  has  come  to  the  probably  just  conclusion  that  they  have  been 
underrated.  Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  lively  impression  of  the 
province  io  which  our  Lord  was  born,  and  of  many  of  the  scenes 
of  his  earthly  life  will  do  well  to  read  this  treatise.  It  originally 
appeared,  in  substance,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  but  in  its  pres- 
ent form  has  received  con<*iderable  additions.  The  distance  of 
Galilee  from  Jerusalem  necessarily  made  it  provincial.  The  mix- 
ture of  heathen  inhabitants  of  which  Strabo  expressly  speaks, 
whose  testimony  can  hardly  be  set  aside  by  a  simple  denial,  ob- 
tained for  it  the  name  of  (Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  language 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  peculiar  either  in  its  written  or 
ipoken  form  or  probably  both,  and  it  is  entirely  credible  that 
Xazareth  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  city  from  which  the  Messiah 
was  expected  to  come.  All  this  may  be  accepted  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  author's  main  position  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of 

•  OaiUe«  m  (he  Bme  of  Chrisi.  By  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.  With  an  intro- 
duction  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.  Boston ;  Congregational  Publishing  Soci- 
ety, ISSJ.    I61DO.     pp.  xiii.,  150. 
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Galilee,  and  the  patriotism,  industry,  intelligence,  and  morality  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  valuable  list  of  books  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject and  a  full  index  closes  this  worthy  contribution  to  theological 
literature. 

The  Incarnate  Saviour.* — The  author  aims  to  narrate  in  a 
popular  form  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  to  show 
how  these  bear  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment He  assumes  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history  and  of  its 
ordinary  interpretation  in  the  evangelical  churches,  avoiding  crit- 
ical questions.  His  aim  is  not  to  give  a  full  narration,  but  to 
bring  out  the  leading  inferences  for  those  who  accept  the  facts. 
The  successive  chapters  might  have  been  sermons  on  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  as  such  they  are  of  great  excellence.  Their  thought 
is  fresh,  their  style  attractive,  while  their  simplicity  and  spiritual 
richness  make  it  a  valuable  work  for  religious  reading. 

ScRiBNERs'  "  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War." — Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
small  volumes  under  the  general  title  which  we  have  given  above. 
They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  from  original  docu- 
ments. Four  volumes  have  already  been  published:  The  Out- 
break of  Rebellion,  by  John  G.  Nicolay ;  From  Fort  Henry  to 
Corinth,  by  M.  F.  Force ;  The  Peninsula,  by  Alexander  S.  Webb ; 
The  Army  under  Pope,  by  John  C.  Ropes.  £ach  volume  is  sup- 
plied with  plans  of  battles  and  all  necessary  maps,  and  when 
completed  the  series  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  war  which  has  been  yet  made. 

The  Art  Amateur. — In  the  December  number  there  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  pages  of  practical  designs  for  china  painting, 
wood  carving,  art  needlework,  painting  on  silk,  "etching"  on 
linen,  etc.,  etc.  George  R.  Halm  and  others  will  continue  to  furnish 
for  1882  designs  for  menus,  ball  programmes,  fans,  kettle-drum 
cards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  leading  artists  wUl  contribute  original  designs 
for  ladies'  dress.  The  suggestions  for  Home  Decorations  will  be 
especially  valuable.  The  price  of  The  Art  Amateur  is  35  cents 
monthly,  or  $4  a  year.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23  Union 
Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

♦  Tht  Incarnate  Saviour,  A  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  NioOLL, 
M.A.,  Kelso,  Scotland.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  Jt  Brothers,  620  Brotdwaj. 
1882.    z.  and  360  pages. 
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A  new  volume  of  the  Maoazinb  of  Abt  commences  with  the 
December  namber.  Among  the  Articles  in  this  number  is  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  an  "American  Humorist  in  paint" — 
William  N.  Beard — with  beautiful  illustrations  taken  from  his 
paintings.  This  Article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
our  American  artists  which  is  to  be  furnished  in  1882.  Among 
the  other  attractions  of  the  year  are  to  be  a  series  of  biographical 
accounts  of  representative  British  and  Continental  artists ;  and 
iUostrated  papers  on  remarkable  windows,  at  home  and  abroad, 
hi  cathedrals  and  other  edifices,  by  artists  of  the  past  and  to-day. 
A  series  of  illustrations  of  English  park  scenery,  in  the  December 
nunber,  is  particularly  fine. 

Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  New  York.     Price,  $3.50  per  year. 
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Article  L— THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILY. 

Why  the  New  England  family  the  subject  of  this  paper? 
Because  it  is  a  historic  family  ;  it  is  the  root  and  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  American  civilization.  The  ideas  born  and  nurtured 
in  it  are  permeating  this  whole  nation.  Fifty  millions  of  people 
have  received  a  social,  political,  moral,  spiritual  impulse  from 
it,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  peculiarities  of  such  a  family  deserve  to  be  better  under- 
stood. Also  if  there  are  any  agencies  threatening  the  stability 
and  best  interests  of  the  family  in  this  highly  favored  portion 
of  the  land,  they  should  be  exposed.  It  is  evident  that  some 
changes,  anomalous  and  difficult  to  explain,  are  taking  place 
in  the  population  of  New  England. 

As  the  family  is  the  natural  source  of  increase  in  population 
as  well  as  the  fountain  head  of  social  and  national  prosperity, 
a  carefal  study  into  the  influences  that  affect  this  institution 
and  the  changes  which  are  being  wrought  in  it  cannot  but  be 
profitable. 
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It  may  be  well  to  notice  first,  certain  general  principles  in 
Physiology  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
This  science  is  comparatively  of  modem  growth  and  may  just- 
ly be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  as  it  respects  some  important 
applications. 

Once  Physiology  was  studied  chiefly  with  reference  to  dis- 
ease and  individual  health, — its  relations  to  public  institutions 
and  the  welfare  of  society  generally  not  being  well  understood. 
Within  forty  or  fifty  years  the  relations  of  Physiology  to 
education  have  received  much  attention,  and  more  recently,  spe- 
cial interest  has  been  awakened  in  respect  to  its  bearings  upon 
hygiene.  The  more  thoroughly  this  science  is  investigated  in  its 
varied  relations  to  human  welfare,  the  more  extensive  will  be 
found  its  applications,  as  well  as  valuable  its  results.  But  io 
respect  to  the  family  and  the  laws  of  human  increase,  the 
principles  of  this  science  have  not  been  investigated  or  applied 
as  they  should  be.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that 
physiological  laws  have  a  most  direct  and  intimate  bearing 
upon  both  subjects.  While  the  laws  of  population  and  the 
family  institution  have  been  discussed  from  diflFerent  points, 
the  laws  that  govern  the  human  body  in  multiplying  the 
species  have  not  as  yet  been  properly  investigated  and  ex- 
plained. Here  physiology  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  achieve 
its  noblest  triumphs. 

The  most  distinguished  writer  on  population,  T.  R  Malthus, 
makes  very  little  account  of  this  science.  In  all  his  discuss- 
ions touching  changes  in  population,  its  increase  and  decrease, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  govern 
a  human  organization.  The  science  of  physiology  was  scarcely 
known  in  his  day.  The  two  most  important  English  writers 
succeeding  Malthus — M.  T.  Saddler  and  T.  Doubledey — laid 
more  stress  upon  physical  organization,  but  failed  to  establish 
any  general  principle.  The  course  pursued  by  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin  is  very  different  Yet  while 
they  have  made  important  discoveries  in  Physiology,  and  dis- 
cussed its  application  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern population  and  the  family  institution  have  received  from 
them  very  little  consideration.  We  venture  to  submit  here  a 
general  law  or  principle  on  this  subject.     At  this  time  we  can 
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present  only  the  substance  of  this  law,  referring  the  reader  to 
papers  in  which  it  is  more  fully  discussed  by  the  writer.* 

This  law  is  based  upon  a  normal  or  perfect  standard  of  the 
boman  system — where  every  organ  in  the  body  is  complete  in 
structure,  and  performs  all  its  natural  functions.  This  implies 
that  the  body  is  symmetrically  and  well  developed  in  all  its 
parts,  so  that  each  organ  performs  its  proper  function  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  others. 

While  this  perfect  physiological  standard  may  only  rarely 
be  found  there  are  approximations  to  it  in  great  numbers,  some 
much  nearer  than  others.  The  fact  that  the  law  is  based  upon 
physiological  organization  does  not  preclude  the  influence  of 
other  agents,  such  as  climate,  food,  government,  etc. ;  but  these 
factors  are  secondary.  Also,  in  carrying  Out  this  law,  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  other  conditions,  such  as  age,  sympathetic  union, 
and  matual  adaptation  of  the  married  parties  are  favorable. 

With  such  an  organization  there  will  uniformly  be  found — 
provided  no  laws  of  nature  are  violated — not  only  the  greatest 
oamber  of  children,  but  they  will  be  endowed  with  the  high- 
est amount  of  physical  strength,  health  and  mental  capacity. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  body  be  developed  to  extremes  in 
either  direction,  towards  a  predominance  of  nerve  tissue  with  a 
large  active  brain,  or  towards  a  predominance  of  the  lymphatic 
muscalar  temperament ;  either  extreme  will  be  found  very  un- 
productive of  well  organized  children.  This  normal  standard 
of  physical  development  applies  also  to  the  brain.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  all  parts  of  this  organ  should  be  well 
developed  and  their  functions  harmoniously  performed. 

This  is  especially  necessary  in  respect  to  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. Whatever  dififerences  of  opinion  may  exist  among  phys- 
iologists as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  on  minor  points,  it  is 

*  The  Laws  of  Human  Increase.  Qnarterly  Journal  of  Physiological  Medicine. 
April,  1868.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Pbysiologica]  Laws  of  Human  Increase,  YoL  21.  Transactions  of  the 
Aaer.  Med.  Assa,  1870.     Philadelphia. 

Lessons  on  Population  suggested  by  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  Gong.  Quar- 
teriy,  Oct,  187 J.    Boston. 

I<ecture  on  Hereditary  Influences  before  Mas&  Board  of  Agriculture,  Transao- 
tioos,  1872.    Boston. 

'R^  KormaJ  Standard  of  Woman  for  Propagation.  Amer.  Journal  of  Obstet- 
rics, toL  ix.,  April,  1876.    Wood  k  Co.    New  York. 
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generally  agreed,  that  the  social  and  domestic  affections  have 
their  seat  in  the  lower  posterior  portions,  while  the  moral  and 
religious  depend  upon  the  upper  portions,  and  the  intellectual 
upon  the  frontal  lobes.  To  ensure  the  perpetuity  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  family,  all  the  parts  or  all  the  faculties  of  the 
brain  must  cooperate. 

Connected  with  those  views  two  important  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  1st.  That  exercise  increases  the 
parts,  physical  or  mental,  which  are  used,  while  neglect  of  ex- 
ercise diminishes  them.  Thus  a  constant  change  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  may  be  going  on  in  the  organization  and  character 
of  an  individual. 

2d.  The  establishment  of  a  general  law  of  population  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance.  These  spring 
from  the  former,  and  constitute  one  general  plan ;  for  without 
a  general  law  or  guiding  principle  these  hereditary  influences 
cannot  be  correctly  understood,  or  successfully  applied.  It  is 
through  the  brain  that  mental  qualities  are  transmitted  ;  and 
by  the  adoption  of  a  normal  standard  of  physiology  applied 
both  to  the  body  and  the  brain,  the  laws  of  inheritance  become 
intelligible.  The  physiological  laws  which  have  been  consid- 
ered in  respect  to  population,  hold  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
family.  The  more  thoroughly  this  science  is  investigated,  the 
more  extensive  and  practical  shall  we  finds  its  principles  as  ap- 
plicable to  every  day  life.  It  will  enable  us  better  to  under- 
stand individual  peculiarities,  and  the  relations  we  sustain  one 
to  another,  especially  in  domestic  life. 

This  will  appear  more  and  more  evident  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  now  before  us. 

The  value  and  the  permanency  of  the  family  as  an  institu- 
tion cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  It  is  indispensable  to  all 
civilized  society. 

It  is  the  nursery  of  the  church,  and  no  people  or  nation  can 
prosper  long  without  it.  Wherever  in  the  history  of  the 
world  a  people  have  attained  the  greatest  prosperity,  or  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  civilization,  there  the  interests  of  the 
family  have  been  most  sacredly  guarded  and  preserved.  It 
was  so  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Greece  and  Bome.  The  same 
facts  were  true  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
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In  Great  Britain,  from  its  earliest  history  to  the  present  time, 
the  femily  has  been  looked  upon  with  a  sacred  reverence. 
Civil  authority  has  surrounded  it  with  the  strongest  safeguards, 
and  the  church  has  regarded  it  as  of  divine  appointment  On 
nothing  have  the  affections  of  the  English  people  centered 
more  than  on  the  home,  and  nowhere  else  have  the  relations  of 
the  family  been  more  permanent  than  in  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
The  greater  the  culture  and  refinement,  and  the  stronger  the 
religious  element,  the  purer  and  more  sacred  has  been  the  tie 
that  has  bound  families  together. 

Such  is  this  institution  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day, 
and  such  was  its  character  among  the  Puritans  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England.  The  family  stood  with  the  church 
in  the  respect  and  affections  of  the  early  settlers.  The  relation 
of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  was  held  as  most 
sacred.  The  mutual  interest  of  the  parties  in  these  relations  gene- 
rally lasted  through  life,  their  sympathies  growing  stronger  and 
their  attachments  more  tender.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
homes  of  New  England  were  well  nigh  models.  The  families 
were  generally  large  and  lived  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal  style. 
The  government  centered  in  the  united  head  of  the  family, 
was  usually  administered  in  kindness  and  in  accordance  with 
high  Biblical  principles.  Seldom  was  there  a  separation  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife,  or  was  there  discord  among  the 
members  of  a  family.  The  instances  of  breaking  away  from 
parenta.1  authority  were  rare,  and  it  was  not  often  that  a  son  or 
daughter  turned  out  badly  in  life.  The  fruits  of  good  disci- 
pline, faithful  instruction  and  early  training,  in  the  family  were 
e?ery  where  visible. 

In  the  history  of  no  people  probably  can  there  be  found 
better  illustrations  of  well  ordered  families  than  for  two  hun- 
dred years  were  found  in  New  England.  While  the  religious 
training  was  prominent,  the  education  of  the  intellectual  was 
carefully  attended  to,  and  the  social  and  domestic  affections 
were  most  wisely  developed. 

But  the  New  England  family  is  not  the  same  now  that  it 
was  two  hundred  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Changes  that  de- 
serve careful  consideration  are  taking  place  in  respect  to  its 
character  and  permanence.     That  we  may  better  understand 
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these  changes  and  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  family,  let  us 
inquire  briefly  what  is  its  true  foundation — what  its  primary 
objects?  The  family  has  a  two-fold  foundation — the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  man*s  physical  organization.  The  Bible  teaches 
that  this  institution  was  established  in  Eden,  and  all  through 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  it  is  regarded  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  church  and  State, — in  fact  it  was  itself  the  early 
church  and  State.  The  family  in  all  places  in  the  Bible  is 
treated  as  of  divine  appointment.  The  family  institution  is 
based  also  upon  physical  laws  which  are  a  counterpart  of  Reve- 
lation. These  laws  always  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  when  both  are  correctly  interpreted. 
Independently  therefore  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  any  divine 
teachings,  or  examples,  we  believe  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  family  can  be  proved  from  physiology  alone. 

There  are  fundamental  laws  in  this  science  which  clearly 
point  in  that  direction,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  correctly 
understood  or  properly  observed.  Moreover,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  race  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  its  best  estate  or  highest 
development,  without  such  an  institution. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  find  the  applica- 
tions and  observance  of  these  laws  to  be  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequenca 

What  then  are  the  teachings  of  Revelation  and  Science  as 
to  the  primary  objects  of  marriage  or  the  family?  The  teach- 
ings of  the  former  are  briefly  stated  or  summarized  in  works 
on  the  subject,  in  formulas  of  marriage,  in  liturgies  and  prayer 
books,  by  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  through- 
out Christendom,  as  follows :  1st.  The  production  of  childn^n. 
2d.  The  preservation  of  chastity ;  and  8d.  Mutual  company 
and  help. 

That  these  simple  propositions  constitute  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  marriage  can  be  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of 
writers  of  the  highest  authority  connected  with  all  the  leading 
religious  denominations  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  experience  of  family  life  in  Christian  nations  where  there 
has  been  the  greatest  amount  of  culture,  morality,  and  piety, 
confirms  also  the  truth  of  these  statements.  It  may  be  added 
that  these  propositions  are  not  antiquated  or  superseded ;  that 
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whatever  religious  changes  have  taken  place,  or  modern  fash- 
ions have  been  adopted  by  society,  the  objects  and  relations  of 
the  family  reaiain  the  same.  Many  changes  have  been  made 
in  society  which  may  be  considered  real  impix)vem.ents,  but  it 
is  not  so  with  the  family  ;  its  laws  are  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
Bat  it  is  not  left  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  alone,  nor  even 
experience  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  propositions  here  stated. 
The  laws  of  the  physical  system  afford  the  strongest  possible 
evidence. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body, 
including  the  brain,  and  such  are  their  functions,  that  if  exer- 
cised normally,  they  are  adapted  to  secure  all  of  the  objects 
here  specified.     If  there  is  a  real  defect  in  structure  or  func- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  system,  or  if  there  is  a  failure  in  secur- 
ing either  of  the  objects  stated,  it  goes  so  far  to  weaken  or 
}        impair  the  marriage  relation.      It  matters  not    whether   this 
t         occors  through   ignorance  or  design,  these  laws  cannot  be  vio- 
f         lated  with  impunity.     If  this  violation  of  law  is  designed  with 
a  motive  prompting  to  it,  and  a  will  sanctioning  it,  the  injury 
is  not  merely  physical  but  a  most  serious  one  to  the  mind,  and 
destructive  of  moral  principle.     Let  such  violation  be  often 
t         repeated  and  long  continued,  and  the  injury  to  the  body  and 
the  whole  spiritual  nature  is  incalculable.     No  one  but  a  physi* 
x)logi8t  can  fully  appreciate  it,  or  forecast  its  consequences. 

Nowhere  have  these  primary  objects  of  marriage  been  secured 
in  a  higher  degree  than  among  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Nowhere  has  the  marriage  relation  been  happier,  more  per- 
manent, and  attended  with  better  or  greater  results.  But  has 
there  not  been  within  fifty  years,  a  wide  departure  from  the 
examples  and  teachings  of  these  settlers?  Has  there  not  been 
a  marked  deterioration  in  the  sacredness  of  this  relation,  and 
have  not  the  influences  and  motives  leading  to  the  formation 
of  marriage  sunk  to  a  lower  plane?  In  short,  have  not  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  marriage  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of,  and 
tbe  relation  been  considered  very  much  in  the  light  of  mere 
partnership,  intended  to  promote  simply  the  convenience  and 
«elf  interests  ofc  the  parties  ?  If  a  change  of  this  character  has 
been  made  from  what  may  be  considered  a  normal,  healthy, 
religious  basis,  to  one  abnormal,  artificial,  and  selfish,  it  is  very 
evident  that  its  fruits  or  results  must  prove  unfavorable. 
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The  family  as  an  institution  must  be  based  mainly  upon  the 
domestic  affections,  guided  by  the  intellect  and  controlled  by 
the  moral  sentiments ;  otherwise  the  relation  cannot  be  either 
happy  or  permanent 

But  a  change  in  this  respect  has  been  gradually  taking  place 
among  a  large  class  in  New  England.  The  cause  of  the  change 
is  a  greater  diversity  in  pursuits,  modes  of  doing  business,  the 
powerful  influence  of  fashion,  a  higher  style  of  living,  and  a 
more  artificial  state  of  society. 

The  general  introduction  of  foreign  help,  we  believe,  has  had 
in  a  variety  of  ways  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  family.  It 
has  caused  that  all  kinds  of  domestic  service — extending  to 
that  performed  by  the  members  of  one's  own  family — is  looked 
upon  generally  as  menial  and  degrading.  Once  American  girls 
in  large  numbers  were  employed  to  do  house-work,  which  not 
only  educated  them  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  perform  all 
such  duties,  but  at  the  same  time  improved  their  constitution- 
and  gave  them  physical  strength. 

No  kind  of  work  or  exercise  is  so  well  calculated  to  develop 
all  parts  of  woman's  physical  system,  as  housework.  The 
variety  of  it,  being  always  at  hand,  and  suiting  itself  to  one's 
convenience,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  nature  expressly 
designed  it  for  the  healthy  development  of  woman's  constitu- 
tion. In  this  way  not  only  good  health  and  a  knowledge  of 
domestic  duties  are  obtained,  but  also  the  best  fitness  and  quali- 
fications possible  for  the  relations  of  the  family. 

Few  American  girls  can  be  found  at  the  present  day  who  are 
willing  to  engage  in  domestic  service,  and  those  living  at  home 
do  only  the  lighter  kinds  of  work, — the  harder  portions  being 
performed  by  their  mothers  or  hired  help.  By  neglectirfg  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  home,  and  seeking  pursuits  that  tax 
chiefly  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  young  woman 
changes  not  only  her  habits  and  character,  but  her  organiza- 
tion. Large  numbers  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  con- 
fined in  school,  and  have  very  little  time  for  work  or  exercise. 
Thus  the  brain  and  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  young 
woman  become  unduly  developed,  and  she  fails  to  secure  that 
physical  strength  and  stamina  which  are  indispensable  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  family. 
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As  a  result  of  this  change  of  physical  organization  and  of 
SQpreme  devotion  to  brain  development,  pursuits  and  objects  of 
interest  are  sought  away  from  the  home.  Thus  a  desire  is 
created  for  a  more  artificial  life,  a  higher  style  of  living,  and 
bence  a  multiplication  of  wants. 

To  such  an  extent  have  these  things  gone,  that  there  is  set 
before  the  young  New  England  people  a  higher  and  more  expen- 
sive standard  of  living  than  the  majority  have  the  physical 
strength  or  pecuniary  means  to  support  Young  men  contem- 
plating marriage  and  finding  they  cannot  adopt  this  standard 
of  living,  are  compelled  to  postpone  it  till  they  can  obtain  the 
means,  or  they  give  it  up  entirely. 

When  matrimony  is  seriously  contemplated,  its  delay  usually 
nmltiplies  these  obstacles,  and  the  plan  fails  of  completion. 
Those  who  postpone  it  are  exposed  to  many  temptations,  and 
often  find  that  the  habits  formed  in  single  life  become  fixed,  so 
xhat  when  they  do  marry,  the  relation  does  not  prove  what  they 
expected,  and  instead  of  a  happy  or  perfect  union,  unpleasant- 
ness and  discord  mar  their  life.  Also  those  who  enter  upon 
married  life  early  encounter  many  difficulties.  They  must  live 
in  boarding- houses,  or  at  hotels,  or  have  rooms  in  one  place  and 
take  their  meals  at  another.  In  case  they  commence  house- 
keeping, finding  they  cannot  live  in  just  the  style  they  wish 
and  have  their  wants  gratified,  they  resort  to  more  rigid  econ- 
omy and  closer  calculations  in  expenses.  The  questions  of 
personal  comfort,  of  fashion  and  self-interest,  have  a  controlling 
influence.  For  preventing  or  reducing  expenses,  a  sharp  eye  is 
had  to  those  things  that  cost  the  most,  rather  than  to  what  is 
most  useful  in  making  a  virtuous,  healthful  and  happy  home* 
With  too  many  young  women  the  fashions  of  the  day  and  the 
attractions  of  society  have  more  influence  than  the  duties 
and  enjoyments  of  home.  The  monotony  and  confinement  of 
domestic  life  become  irksome,  its  cares  and  labors  burdensome, 
80  that  no  increase  of  numbers  can  be  encouraged.  The  least 
change  in  that  direction  is  looked  upon  as  so  much  additional 
care,  bondage,  and  expense.  By  this  and  other  means,  the 
foundation  of  marriage  is  transferred  from  the  domestic  aflTec- 
tions  to  the  selfish  sentiments  and  the  intellect.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  such  notions  on  the  conduct  and  character  of 
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individuals?  Do  they  not  tend  to  make  them  more  selfish  and 
weaken  the  domestic  ties?  While  these  remarks  may  seem  to 
reflect  more  particularly  on  women,  it  is  not  so  intended ;  man 
is  a  party  and  partner  in  all  this. 

Again  :  What  is  the  effect  of  this  change  in  respect  to  the 
primary  object  of  marriage,  viz :  the  production  of  offspring  ? 
This  is  no  trivial  question.  Language  cannot  express  its 
importance  in  its  bearings  upon  the  family.  All  that  we  can 
do  here  is  to  state  a  few  facts  and  inferences. 

For  half  a  century  or  more  the  birth-rate  in  New  England  has 
been  steadily  diminishing,  and  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  much  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period.  Our 
birth-rate  is  now  lower  than  that  of  any  European  nation 
except  France,  and  when  confined  to  the  American  class,  it  is 
lower  than  that  of  France. 

The  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  are  approximating  in  New 
England,  so  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  in  many  places 
there  is  any  increase  of  population  among  native  New  England- 
€rs.  The  increase  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. The  birth-rate  among  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Erjglish,  and 
Germans  is  twice  as  large  as  among  the  Americana 

Among  the  foreigners  are  many  large  families,  and  only  a 
few  married  couples  without  children;  whereas  among  the 
Americans  there  are  many  married  people  who  have  no  chil- 
dren, and  very  few  that  have  large  families. 

What  a  contrast  do  the  families  of  the  present  day  present  to 
those  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  were  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  children?  In  1875  a  census  of  Massachusetts 
was  taken  by  families,  which  brought  out  some  striking  facts. 
While  the  number  of  foreign  families  is  much  the  smaller,  they 
report  a  large  majority  of  the  birtha  In  tables  representing  the 
number  of  children  at  different  ages  in  American  and  foreign 
families,  there  is  a  surprising  contrast  In  the  former  there 
are  only  a  few  large  families,  and  many  consisting  of  only  one, 
two,  or  three  persons.  The  census  reports  at  that  time  in 
Massachusetts  369,009  families;  of  these,  23,739  consisted  of 
only  one  person;  115,456,  of  only  two,  and  140,974,  of  only 
three  persona 

While  the  census  does  not  report  the  number  of  children  in 
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these  three  classes — making  in  the  aggregate  279,569  families 
—it  is  evident  that  there  were  very  few.  The  great  body  of 
the  children  must  belong* to  79,446  families,  constituting  the 
balance.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  families  is  un- 
doubtedly foreign.  As  to  the  increase  of  population  reported 
bj  the  census  and  other  authorities,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
milled.  If  no  foreign  element  had  ever  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  if  this  class  could  now  be  entirely  eliminated,  the 
changes  in  population  would  be  far  better  understood.  It 
Would  be  seen  at  once  what  the  increase  is  and  whence  it  came. 
It  would  develop  a  class  of  facts,  we  apprehend,  that  for  a  civ- 
ilized people,  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  both  census  and  registration 
reports  may  deceive  us.  These  documents  base  their  tables  or 
figures  upon  nativity  and  not  upon  nationality.  Some  regis- 
tration reports  have  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
classes,  so  that  reliable  data  might  be  furnished  showing  the 
relative  growth ;  but  finding  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  it 
is  now  generally  abandoned. 

Thus  the  transition  from  foreign  to  American  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing place  in  New  England.  All  born  here  are  called  "Ameri- 
cans."' It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  census,  in  report- 
ing the  largest  class  of  families  in  Massachusetts  as  consisting 
of  but  three  persons,  includes  the  foreign  element  in  the  count. 
If  this  enumeration  of  the  families  in  the  State  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  original  settlers,  it  would  make  quite  a  diflference. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  real  facts  in  the  case  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Few  persons  are  aware  how  rapidly  this  foreign 
element  is  increasing  in  New  England.  In  several  of  the 
States  the  annual  registration  reports  have  returned  for  years  a 
majority  of  the  births  as  being  of  this  class.  The  school  chil- 
dren in  nearly  all  the  cities  are  composed  largely  of  those  of 
foreign  descent.  The  **  Catholic  World,"  published  in  New 
York,  estimated  in  1877,  that  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of 
all  the  births  in  New  England  belonged  to  Boman  Catholic 
families.  That  estimate  seemed  large  at  the  time,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  too  small  now.  Since  then  over  100,000  Canadian 
French  have  come  into  New  England,  who  abound  in  children. 
It  is  estimated  that  foreigners  compose  but  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  population. 
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There  is  another  test  of  the  family  institation  which  indicates 
a  deterioration.  Within  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  of  divorces  in*New  England.  These  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Protestants  and  native  Americans* 
The  statistics  on  this  subject  have  been  carefully  collected  and 
tabulated  for  a  series  of  years.  It  appears  by  these  tables  that 
divorces  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  all  the  New  England 
States.     The  latest  return  (1879),  is  as  follows : 

One  divorce  in  Connecticut  to  eight  marriages;  one  to  nine 
in  Rhode  Island,  one  to  thirteen  in  Vermont,  and  one  to  fifteen 
in  Massachusetts.  As  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  have  never 
published  any  official  reports  of  divorces  and  marriages  the  exact 
ratio  for  these  States  cannot  be  given.  But  from  partial  statis- 
tics obtained,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  very  evident  that 
they  make  no  better  showing  than  Vermont  or  Massachusetts. 
The  records  of  the  courts  show  also  that  about  one-fourth  of 
those  applying  for  divorce  fail  to  obtain  it  on  account  of  ad- 
verse evidence  or  opposing  facts  developed  in  process  of  trial. 
From  the  large  number  of  divorces  and  the  exposure  it  makes 
of  personal  and  private  matters,  the  presumption  is  that  there 
must  be  many  more  families  where  discord  and  variance  exists 
but  they  decline  to  bring  their  troubles  before  the  public.  It 
should  be  stated  that  most  divorces  are  obtained  within  a  few 
years  after  marriage,  and  generally  there  are  few  or  no  children, 
even  if  the  parties  have  been  married  many  years.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  among  no  other  people  or  nation,  at  the 
present  time,  do  we  find  divorces  to  such  an  extent;  and  at  no 
former  period  in  history  have  they  ever  been  so  numerous, 
except  in  Greece  and  Rome,  shortly  before  their  downfall,  and 
in  France  a  little  after  the  French  revolution. 

Why  should  there  be  in  New  England  so  great  a  prevalence 
of  divorces?  It  might  be  supposed  from  the  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  influences  existing,  this  would  be  the  last 
place  where  the  family,  the  most  important  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, would  thus  be  broken  down.  It  does  not  arise  from  any 
alteration  in  the  laws,  for  the  demand  came  first,  and  as  the 
appeals  became  more  urgent  and  numerous,  legislation  has 
been  changed  or  modified  in  their  favor.  Divorces  have  greatly 
increased  in  several  of  the  Western  States  where  society  is  con- 
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staDtly  changing,  and  things  generally  are  in  a  more  unsettled 
condition.  It  oiight  be  expected  that  there  marriages  would  be 
hastily  formed  and  on  too  slight  an  acquaintance.  But  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  we  find  a  singular  development  of  facts.  As 
these  have  a  most  significant  bearing  op  several  points  under 
discussion,  we  quote  the  following  statement  from  a  lecture 
given  Feb.  25, 1881,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike  in  the  Monday  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston. 

"In  the  Western  Reserve,  comprising  the  twelve  north- 
«istern  counties  of  Ohio,  settled  mainly  by  emigrants  who  went 
from  Connecticut  long  before  that  State  entered  upon  its  new 
departure  in  divorce,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  a  purer  New 
England  stock  than  can  be  found  in  the  entire  country,  unless 
il  be  in  parts  of  Maine;  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages  was 
1  lo  11.8  for  the  two  years  1878  and  1879,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  State  it  is  1  to  19.9.  Nor  is  the  worst  of  the  Reserve  in  the 
ijities.  The  ratio  in  Ashtabula  county,  among  a  farming  peo- 
ple originally  from  New  England,  is  1  to  8.5.  And  in  Lake 
county  the  proportion  of  divorce  suits  begun  to  marriages  is  1 
to  6.2,  and  of  divorces  granted,  1  to  7.4.  Unless  there  be  like 
counties  in  Maine,  this  is  the  worst  county  in  divorces  in  the 
United  States,  except  Tolland  county,  Connecticut,  as  that  was 
for  a  few  years.  But  if  you  go  down  to  Gallia  county,  peopled 
with  Welshmen  and  Southerners,  the  ratio  is  1  to  50,  and  in 
Coshocton,  1  to  47.2.  The  divorce  rate  in  these  counties  of 
the  Reserve  is  several  times  what  it  is  in  these  and  other  coun- 
ties. I  am  told,  too,  that  the  birth-rate  in  Ohio  is  lowest  where 
the  divorce  rate  is  highest.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  these 
counties  are  the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  of  any  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Reserve  go  to 
the  courts  for  divorce,  while  those  in  other  counties  do  not." 

In  the  same  State  and  under  the  same  laws,  why  should  there 
be  this  difference  in  the  ratio  of  divorces?     Why  should  there 
be  one  divorce  to  every  six  marriages  among  the  "  most  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous  "  people  in  Ohio,  while  there  is  only  one  in 
J^  aroong  the  less  cultivated  and  refined  portions  of  the  same 
State?    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people  occupying 
that  part  of  Ohio  designated  **  Western  Reserve"  are  in  their 
origin  New  Englanders,  transplanted  to  a  richer  soil  and  a  more 
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widely  extended  territory.  They  are  understood  to  have  New 
England  religious  principles,  educational  advantages,  and  do- 
mestic habits.  But  these  people  are  generally  composed  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  once  emigrating^ 
from  Connecticut  After  so  many  years,  and  so  long  a  separa- 
tion, why  should  the  family  there  partake  of  the  same  character 
as  in  Connecticut,  in  respect  to  the  fewness  of  children?  May 
not  the  reasons  be  the  same  as  in  New  England — a  departure 
from  the  primary  object  of  marriage,  but  especially  a  radical 
change  in  woman's  physical  organization  ? 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  facts  about  divorce  can 
be  given  only  as  we  refer  them  to  a  physical  cause.  Changes 
in  the  laws,  differences  in  religious  character,  in  educational 
advantages,  and  family  training,  cannot  account  for  them. 

The  second  object  of  marriage  is  chastity.  Many  things 
show  that  marriage  now  fails  to  secure  this  object  to  the  extent 
that  it  should.  That  adultery  is  brought  forward  so  promi- 
nently among  the  charges  against  one  of  the  married  parties  to 
obtain  divorce  is  pretty  sure  proof.  In  Massachusetts  this 
charge  is  proven  in  more  than  one  third  of  the  divorce  cases ; 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  about  one  third,  and  in  Ver- 
mont, one  fourth,  making  for  the  whole,  full  one  third.  In  the 
attempts  to  obtain  divorce,  it  is  well  understood  that  adultery 
is  a  difficult  charge  to  substantiate  in  court,  so  that  if  the  crime 
is  actually  proved  in  one  third  of  all  the  cases,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  licentiousness  prevails  extensively,  not  only  in 
married  life,  but  far  beyond  those  bounds. 

While  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  to  what  extent  or  in  what 
way  marriage  at  the  present  day  fails  to  secure  chastity,  there 
are  some  practices  bearing  on  the  subject  which  are  alarming. 
That  licentiousness  is  actually  increasing  in  New  England,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  prove  by  facts  and  figures,  but  that  covert 
vice  of  this  character  in  certain  forms  is  positively  increasing, 
would  be  the  testimony,  we  believe,  of  the  most  competent 
judges — especially  of  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

In  order  to  obtain  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  Bev.  S.  W. 
Dike,  of  Vermont,  instituted  lately  the  following  experiment, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  languaga  In  his  lecture  on  "Di- 
vorce," given  at  Boston,  Jan.  24, 1881,  Mr.  Dike  says:  "  I  sent 
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a  list  of  questions  to  a  hundred  or  more  gentlemen  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  New  England — mostly  judges,  State's  attorneys,  law- 
yers, police  officers,  large  numbers  of  physicians,  and  specialists^ 
with  a  few  clergymen.  Nearly  all  responded.  About  seventy 
letters  are  of  value  for  the  purposes  of  classification.  These 
cover  probably  one  hundred  towns  and  cities,  giving  the  opin- 
ions of  nearly  two  hundred  persons  who  were  consulted  in 
their  preparation.  I  form,  so  far  as  these  letters  go,  the  opinion 
that  there  is  probably  less  of  open  and  coarse  vice  of  certain 
kinds  in  many  respectable  country  towns  than  there  was  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago;  very  likely  less  than  there  was  fifly  years 
aga  But  with  this  exception  which  covers  but  a  part  of  our 
coantry  towns  and  occasionally  a  city,  as  correct  a  summary  of 
opinion  as  I  could  give  would  be  like  this :  In  three-fourths  of 
the  localities  reporting  on  this  point,  licentiousness  is  said  to 
be  increasing.  In  nearly  as  many,  the  destruction  of  unborn 
life  goes  on  as  fast,  or  faster,  than  ever.  Physicians  are  very 
emphatic  on  this  point,  and  many  speak  with  great  indignation 
of  the  wicked  practices  of  some  church  members.  In  one  half 
the  places  licentiousness  and  drinking  are  found  together, 
while  one  quarter  report  more  licentious  than  intemperate  per- 
sons in  their  communications.  Nearly  all  find  this  increase 
among  the  native  population." 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  extensively  this  "destruction  of 
unborn  life"  is  carried  on  even  in  what  are  considered  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  society.     But  the  "arts  of  prevention"  which  are 
also  being  extensively  employed  are  a  far  more  dangerous  foe, 
not  only  to  the  family,  but  to  the  virtue  and  purity  of  the  com- 
munity.   They  open  in  a  covert  way  the  flood-gates  of  in- 
iquity.   If  violations  of  law  are  encouraged  in  married  life, 
and  found  to  be  safely  practiced  there,  tlio  same  things  will  be 
attempted  outside  and  the  primary  object  of  marriage  will  be 
defeated.     Methods  that  have  long  been  employed  in  France 
have  become  not  only  well  understood  here,    but  improved 
upon  by  Yankee  skill  and  ingenuity.     Besides  the  viciousness 
and  criminality  of  such  practices,  their  evil  effects  upon  phys- 
ical organization  are  incalculable.    Every  physiologist  who  has 
given  the  subject  careful  consideration  will  testify  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement.     The  very  existence  of  the  family  is  imper- 
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illed,  we  believe,  more  by  these  practices  than  by  all   other 
agencies  combined. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  there  is  another  way  in  which 
licentiousness  is  increased.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  marriage  rate,  and  postponement  of  the  time  of  marriage, 
we  now  find  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
at  a  paarriageable  age  in  the  community  than  formerly.  This 
increases  the  temptations  to  licentiousness,  both  within  and 
without  the  marriage  circle. 

The  fact  has  been  well  established  by  experience,  that  early- 
marriages  are  the  best  safeguard  to  virtue  and  chastity.  When 
we  consider,  in  this  state  of  society,  how  the  "  practices"  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  thought  to  secure  the  violators  of  law 
from  exposure,  what  powerful  temptations  are  presented  to  the 
passions  I  Virtue  and  moral  principle  do  not  aflTord  sufficiently- 
strong  barriers  to  restrain  excited  passions  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  be  so  easily  gratified.  The  eating  of  forbid- 
den fruit  creates  a  distaste  for  that  which  is  pure  and  holy. 
The  high  and  noble  objects  of  the  family  institution  are  de- 
feated ;  its  true  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are  lost,  and  man- 
kind sink  to  a  level  far  beneath  that  occupied  by  the  brut^ 
Chastity  violated  carries  with  it  a  dreadful  penalty.  From  this 
Nemesis  no  guilty  one,  man  or  woman,  can  escapa 

As  to  the  third  object  of  marriage,  "  mutual  help  and  com- 
pany"— it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  to  what  extent  this  is 
secured.  On  account  of  the  changes  in  the  times  and  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  doing  business,  men  are  kept  away  from  their 
homes  more  than  formerly.  Such  also  is  the  competition  in 
trade  and  the  expensive  style  of  living,  that  men  are  com- 
pelled to  throw  their  whole  energies  into  business,  early  and 
late,  to  the  neglect  of  domestic  duties.  Such  is  the  strain,  the 
^*  wear  and  tear,"  upon  body  and  mind,  that  men  in  active  busi- 
ness break  down  early,  especially  in  cities. 

Thus  the  rate  of  mortality  has  considerably  increased  among 
this  class,  and  there  is  also  a  greater  number  of  widows  than 
formerly.  Also  men  and  women  are  drawn  away  from  their 
homes  more  now  than  formerly,  to  summer  and  even  winter 
resorts,  for  society,  rest,  and  recreation ;  and  these  places  are 
often  scenes  of  temptation.    There  are  also  lodges,  clubs,  con- 
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<jerts,  and  saloons,  which  draw  together  the  people.  The  at- 
traction in  either  case  is  stronger  than  the  attractions  of  home. 
The  influence  that  centres  in  these  places  is  not  always  the 
highest,  the  taste  cultivated  not  such  as  ministers  to  the  wants 
t)f  man's  nobler  nature.  Many  husbands  spend  much  time  in 
this  way,  which  they  could  more  profitably  devote  to  their 
families.  Much  of  their  hard  earned  money  is  thus  unwisely 
consumed.  What  they  give  to  gild  and  decorate  public  places 
would  make  their  homes  a  paradise. 

While  the  introduction  of  foreign  help  into  domestic  service 
has  its  advantages,  it  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  many 
tlisad vantages.  Its  effect  upon  the  family  institution  deserves 
far  more  consideration  than  it  has  received.  One  obvious 
tffect  of  ennploying  foreign  domestic  help  has  been  to  impair 
the  constitution  and  health  of  New  England  women.  This  is 
a  most  serious  injury  in  its  relations  to  the  family,  and  espe- 
<;ially  in  its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  the  race.  It  tends  to 
prevent  that  training  and  education  of  the  American  girl  in 
the  kitchen  and  home  duties,  which  are  so  essential  in  domes- 
tic life.  Instead  of  learning  in  the  kitchen  the  art  of  good 
cooking,  the  girl  now  finds  it  more  convenient  to  study  it  in 
books,  and  to  be  taught  it  by  lectures  in  school.  But  this 
mode  of  instruction  frequently  comes  too  late  in  life ;  besides 
Tery  few  even  pursue  this  mode.  Good  housekeeping  is  a 
great  home  attraction.  Economy,  neatness,  order,  and  good 
<5ooking  are  indispensable  requisites  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  a  family. 

In  no  way  are  the  bonds  of  the  family  so  firmly  cemented 
and  strengthened  as  by  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
home;  and  these  depend  much  upon  the  persons  by  whom 
household  duties  are  performed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  educating  girls  and  giving  them  the  advantages  of 
greater  refinement  and  higher  accomplishments  makes  them 
better  company  and  more  fit  to  take  charge  of  domestic  affairs. 
But  if  this  course  of  education  impairs  their  strength  and 
injures  their  health,  how  can  such  girls  become  practical  house- 
keepers? Invalids  make  poor  house-wives.  In  the  marriage 
relation,  a  sound  constitution  and  good  health  are  of  primary 
importance.     The  lack  of  these  i§  one  of  the  greatest  abate- 
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ments  to  domestic  happiness  and  furnishes  a  prolific  source  of 
trouble  in  married  life.  And  when  their  importance  becomes 
better  understood,  multitudes  will  be  deterred  by  this  alone 
from  entering  the  marriage  relation. 

There  are  some  general  considerations  that  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  this  subject  Registration  reports  show  that  the 
marriage  rate  has  been,  for  many  years,  lessening  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  also  that  marriages  are  more  frequently  postponed  to- 
a  late  period  in  life.  The  census  of  1870  reported  that  54  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population  in  Massachusetts  were  unmarried, 
and  that  only  about  half  of  this  per  cent  was  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  This  fact  shows  that  a  large  number  of  adults- 
in  this  State  were  leading  a  single  life.  K  the  foreign  element 
could  be  eliminated  from  society,  this  proportion  would  rela- 
tively be  much  larger.  The  same  fact  applies  to  other  New 
England  States.  The  proportion  of  adults  leading  a  single  life 
is  likely  to  increase.  Such  a  state  of  society  is  abnormal,  and 
operates  in  a  variety  of  ways  unfavorably  to  the  family. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  can  in  part  be  explained^ 
but  the  remedies  for  the  evil  cannot  so  easily  be  applied. 
The  elements,  physical  and  mental,  that  constitute  the  family- 
relations  and  cement  and  perpetuate  them  are  not  fixed  quan- 
tities. They  may  become  weakened  or  strengthened  by  oar 
own  acts;  even  radical  changes  in  disposition  and  character 
may  be  efiected  by  hereditary  influences  and  thus  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another.  Not  only  the  family 
but  the  highest  interests  of  the  race  are  involved  in  these 
hereditary  influences. 

Formerly  New  England  women  found  little  diflSculty  in 
nursing  their  offspring  ;  this  is  true  at  the  present  day  with  the 
English,  the  Irish,  and  the  German  women  living  in  our 
country.  But  not  more  than  one-half  of  our  young  New  Eng- 
land mothers  can  now  properly  nurse  their  offspring,  and  this 
number  is  every  year  decreasing. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  neglect  arises  from  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  mothers.  This  may  be  true  occasionally,  but  it 
is  not  the  rule.  Inability,  from  lack  of  sufficient  development 
of  the  mammary  glands  and  the  requisite  power  in  the  diges- 
tive organs,  is  the  real  cause.     The  nervous  system  has  been 
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developed  unduly,  while  the  sympathetic,  affectional,  and  mus- 
cular natures  have  been  stinted.  The  failure  to  nurse  off- 
spring shows  something  radically  wrong.  The  like  of  it,  to 
such  an  extent  at  least,  cannot  be  found  anywhere  either  in 
history  or  among  the  women  of  any  other  race  or  nation  at 
the  present  day.  Evidently  the  divine  office  of  maternity, 
woman^s  brightest  crown,  her  grandest  privilege,  is  here  passing 
away.  The  laws  of  nature  make  supply  and  demand  coexten- 
sive and  inter-dependent  If  mothers  nurse  their  children 
they  have  and  keep  the  power ;  if  they  neglect  it,  they  lose 
the  power.  If  they  have  lost  the  power  some  important  law 
has  been  violated.  There  may  be  instances  of  natural  infirm- 
ity, disease,  defect,  or  idiosyncrasy  of  organization  which  ac- 
count for  the  inability  to  nurse.  Such  cases  are  very  rare 
and  they  excite  no  alarm.  But  when  the  inability  becomes 
common,  including  perhaps  a  majority  of  married  women,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing,  it  may  well  awaken  anxiety.  If  this  goes 
on,  what  will  the  end  be  ?  What  will  the  woman  of  the  next 
generation  and  her  successors  become  ? 

Connected  with  the  inability  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  child- 
ren, another  change  of  vital  significance  is  going  on — there  is 
dying  out  of  our  women  the  "  love  of  ofispring."  This  love 
constitutes  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all  the  instincts  or  affections 
in  woman.  It  was  wisely  designed  by  the  Creator  that  this 
should  become,  especially  in  females,  a  leading  feature  in  their 
character.  Accordingly  we  find  among  the  women  of  all  tribes 
and  nations  this  "  love  of  offspring"  very  predominant,  and  the 
more  enlightened  and  Christian  a  people  are,  the  purer  and 
stronger  should  be  this  affection.  While  this  instinct  is  natu- 
rally one  of  the  strongest,  and  is  intended  to  have  a  dominant 
influence  in  life,  the  whole  order  of  a  normal,  healthy  state  of 
society  encourages  and  develops  it  more  and  more. 

What  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  we  should  find  cer- 
tain influences  operating  in  society  to  stifle,  suppress,  and  crush 
out  this  natural  affection  !  The  agencies  so  pernicious  are  not 
described  in  books,  nor  are  they  taught  in  schools,  and  very 
little  talk  is  heard  in  society  respecting  them.  Still  they  are  all 
powerful,  as  much  so  as  self-interest  and  fashion  can  possibly 
make  them. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  settled  determination  among  many  New 
England  women  approaching  or  entering  the  marriage  relation 
not  to  be  troubled  with  the  incumbrances  of  children,  or  at 
least,  to  make  their  number  very  limited.  It  is  true  this  senti- 
ment or  purpose  so  unnatural,  so  unbecoming,  is  not  proclaimed 
publicly,  but  it  is  well  understood  by  the  parties  themselves, 
and  it  is  the  general  sentiment  of  what  is  called  cultivated  and 
refined  society. 

They  compliment  those  who  have  none  or  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  children,  while  comments  not  pleasant  or  becoming  to  hear, 
are  made  respecting  those  who  have  large  families  or  a  goodly 
number  of  children.  This  we  know  is  a  grave  charge,  and 
may  shock  the  sensibilities  of  some,  and  be  repelled  by  others  ; 
but  we  think  it  is  true.  Connected  with  the  above  is  another 
most  baneful  sentiment  which  is  gradually  creeping  into  popu- 
lar favor  among  young  people — that  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
children  belong  to  low  life  and  are  degrading.  Whenever 
married  couples  in  city  or  country  town  are  blessed  with  sev- 
eral children,  remarks  or  insinuations  are  frequently  made  re- 
flecting upon  them,  implying  that  their  life  is  vulgar  and  sen- 
sual. The  manner  and  tone  are  more  significant  than  the  lan- 
guage. But  the  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  verbal  expression. 
It  crops  out  often  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  the  popular  maga- 
zines and  books  of  the  day.  How  difierent  the  teachings  and 
examples  set  before  us  in  the  Scriptures.  How  diflferent  the 
instructions  and  illustrations  found  in  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory. How  different  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  best 
society  in  Great  Britain.  And  what  a  change  in  this  respect 
between  the  women  of  the  present  day,  and  those  of  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  *'  arts  of  destruction  and  prevention  of  human  life,"  re- 
ferred to  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  are  comparatively  un- 
known among  the  Irish,  English,  and  Germans  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  if  the  "  arts"  here  practiced,  with  all  their  ruinous 
effects,  could  be  brought  to  light,  they  would  make  a  terrible 
revelation.  If  physicians  should  publish  what  they  know  on 
this  subject  it  would  make  a  shocking  disclosure. 

There  is  one  place  in  particular  where  the  maternal  relation 
is  brought  to  the  test,  and  to  which  physicians  are  not  unfre- 
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quently  witnesses.  We  cannot  describe  it  better  than  in  the 
laDgaage  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  roost  distingaisbed  physi- 
cians in  Boston  who  has  had  a  very  large  Obstetric  practice. 

In  the  Dec.  No.  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

for  1879,  Dr.  A says :  "  In  the  early  part  of  my  practice 

the  prevailing  fashion  and  desire  among  married  women  were 
to  bear  children  and  rear  families.  They  possessed  the  courage 
and  were  willing  to  suflTer  for  such  a  boon.  To  be  barren  was 
considered  among  the  Jews  a  curse  of  the  Almighty,  and  many 
of  our  grandmothers  cherished  sentiments  akin  to  this.  Tern- 
pora  mutantur  I  What  physician  at  the  present  day  has  not 
had  to  hang  his  head  for  shame,  and  feel  the  strength  of  his 
moral  indignation  rise  at  witnessing  the  apathy  or  positive  dis- 
like— ^to  use  no  stronger  term — with  which  the  first  faint  cry  of 
the  new  bom  infant  is  received.  I  cannot  say  welcomed  by  the 
friends,  and  perhaps  by  the  suffering  mother  I  ....  I  have 
never  known  an  Irish  mother,  no  matter  how  poor,  or  how  many 
little  ragged  children  around  her,  that  did  not  receive  every 
new  bom  babe  with  emotions  and  expressions  of  gratitude  as  a 
blessed  gift  from  God.  This  sentiment,  however  rudely  ex- 
pressed, has  never  failed  to  win  my  admiration,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  pointing  it  out  as  the  finest  trait  of  Irish  female 
character." 

What  a  contrast  do  these  two  pictures  present  ?  How  tender 
and  natural  the  latter, — how  cold  and  heartless  the  former  I  If 
such  is  the  reception  of  the  infant  at  birth,  what  will  be  its  care 
and  treatment  in  life  ?  Then  if  the  infant  is  deprived  of  its 
natural  nourishment  at  the  breast,  and  is  fed  artificially,  there 
being  at  the  same  time  a  lack  of  strong  natural  affection  for 
children,  it  is  not  strange  that  infant  mortality  has  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  the  testimony  of  physicians  that  no  one  thing 
is  so  conducive  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  infant  as  a  plenty 
of  good  breast  milk,  and  this  is  generally  accompanied  with 
strong  natural  afiection. 

Again  :  If  the  love  of  ofispring  is  constantly  suppressed,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  in  a  great  measure  eradicated,  what  is  to 
be  its  eflfect  upon  female  character  I  Will  it  not  destroy  in  a 
measure  the  family  element  in  women  I  Nothing  strengthens 
the  ties  between  husband  and  wife  so  much  as  children ;   noth- 
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ing  binds  together  a  family  so  closely,  and  makes  home  so  at- 
tractive as  the  parental  relations.  But  if  the  primary  object  of 
marriage  is  defeated,  soon  the  family  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past 

In  conclusion  we  remark  that  the  foes  described  as  threaten- 
ing the  New  England  family  have  not  come  suddenly  into  exist- 
ence, nor  do  they  rest  upon  the  surface  of  society.  There  is  a 
lack  of  that  patriotism  which  leads  one  to  endure  pain  and 
practice  self-denial  to  people  his  land.  There  is  a  wide-spread 
spirit  of  luxury  which  makes  both  men  and  women  seek  su- 
premely their  present  and  personal  enjoyment.  There  is  too 
little  of  that  high  moral  principle  that  prompts  people  to  for- 
get self  and  find  their  life  in  giving  life  and  happiness  to  othera 
There  is  also  too  little  value  set  upon  the  worth  of  an  immortal 
soul.  If  parents  can  bring  into  existence  and  rear  up  for  end- 
less bliss  a  never-dying  spirit,  how  great  the  privilege!  But 
these  considerations,  so  powerful  in  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  have  greatly  ceased  to  influence  our  people.  Selfish- 
ness, the  love  of  ease  and  present  enjoyment,  and  living  for 
this  world  only  have  become  dominant,  and  they  have  already 
wrought  so  much  evil  that  a  change  in  woman's  physical  or- 
ganization is  one  of  the  results.  And  this  effect  now  itself  op- 
erates as  a  cause  to  hasten  on  the  ruin  which  is  impending  the 
family. 

Again  :  these  foes  are  not  the  product  of  a  true  civilization, 
or  of  pure  Christianity.  They  arise  from  direct  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  latter  and  the  laws  of  the  former.  The 
most  effective  means  of  reform  consist  in  exposing  the  origin 
of  these  evils,  and  their  dangerous  tendencies.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  have  not  these  evils  already  got  such  headway 
that  they  cannot  be  arrested  ?  Certainly  not.  The  family  is 
not  what  it  once  was  in  New  England,  to  be  sure.  The  differ- 
ence does  not  consist  in  numbers  merely,  but  a  failure  in  the 
unity  and  strength  of  all  the  relations  which  make  the  institu- 
tion stable  and  prosperous.  Considering  the  great  importance 
of  the  family  in  its  influence  upon  society,  and  human  welfare, 
its  purity  and  strength  should  be  most  sacredly  guarded,  and 
its  welfare  most  earnestly  sought  It  may  seem  to  some  per- 
sons that  the  changes  and  dangers  here  described  as  going  on 
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in  the  family  are  overrated.  Such  may  be  the  impression  of 
those  who  have  never  given  the  subject  much  thought  or  con- 
sideration, and  who  look  only  upon  the  surface  of  society  ;  but 
no  one  who  has  carefully  watched  for  years  the  undercurrents 
of  influence,  and  at  the  same  time  recognized  the  powerful 
agency  of  physical  laws  in  the  formation  of  habit  and  charac- 
ter, can  be  of  that  opinion.  It  is  the  change  of  women's  or- 
ganization, instinct,  and  character — and  that  too  in  the  wrong 
direction — which  clothes  the  subject  with  so  much  importance. 
But  it  is  not  the  women,  or  family  of  the  present,  that  alone 
suflFer;  it  is  the  iifpe  of  organization— the  hereditary  tenden- 
cies that  must  be  taken  into  account  These  will  be  transmit- 
ted in  an  intensified  form.  The  interests  of  the  race  and  of 
generations  are  involved  in  the  issue.  It  is  ikia  which  gives 
the  subject  transcendent  importance. 
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Abticle  IL— historians   OF   EARLY   ROME   SINCE 

NIEBUHR. 

In  the  year  1811,  Niebuhr  published  his  history  of  Rome^ 
Rarely  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  exert  so  marked 
an  influence  upon  succeeding  historical  investigation. 

In  spite  of  a  style  which  was  exceedingly  monotonous  and- 
obscure,  his  work  made  at  once  a  deep  impression.  His  schol- 
arship was  so  varied  and  profound,  his  theories  so  novel,  and 
his  style  so  dictatorial,  that  he  accomplished  a  revolution 
almost  without  a  blow.  In  some  respects  his  work  was  written 
at  a  time  fortunate  for  its  own  succesa  No  historian  of 
marked  ability  had  possession  of  the  field  of  Early  Roman 
History.  Gibbon's  magnificent  work  was  held  as  undisputed 
authority  for  the  later  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
over  the  more  debatable  territory  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
Roman  history  no  one  was  supreme.  There  were  historians  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  times,  but  these  writers  had  never  ven- 
tured to  question  the  literal  truth  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  and 
Plutarch. 

This  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  early  Roman  history*  was  the 
delight  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  Neither  Milton  nor 
Bacon  questioned  it;  and  even  Hume  and  Gibbon,  who  are 
regarded  as  sceptical  historians,  seemed  to  have  placed  almost 
implicit  confidence  in  the  recorded  history  of  early  Rome. 

One  or  two  French  historians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  had  published  treatises  calling  in  question  the  truth  of 
early  Roman  history,  but  they  are  said  to  have  found  few  fol- 
lowers. Those  were  the  days  in  which  Livy  found  willing 
subjects  in  his  hearers  and  readers;  when  he  rehearsed  in  con- 
fiding ears  those  stories,  which  are  so  familiar,  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  of  Horatius  and  Virginia,  of  good  King  Numa,  and 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  field  was  therefore  open,  and  Nie- 
buhr invaded  it  with  criticism  so  vigorous  and  radical  that  the 
effect  was  almost  bewildering.     It  was  the  beginning  of  that 

*  Ihne's  Early  Rome. 
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crusade  against  so  mncli  that  is  romantic  and  beautifal  in  his* 
tory,  which  has  been  prosecuted  so  widely  ever  since,  and 
which  promises  to  leave  us  hardly  a  tradition  for  entertainment 
Of  a  hero  for  reverence.     The  spirit  of  Roman  history  ever 
siDce  the  time  of  Niebuhr  has  been  sceptical.     Arnold  entered 
with  bis  spirit  and  adopted  his  theories  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm.   He  looked  upon  Niebuhr  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  reverence.     He  regarded  Niebuhr's  historical 
iDtaition  as  almost  more  than  human.     In  Arnold's  own  lan- 
guage he  *' tried  to  follow  Niebuhr's  example;  to  imitate,  so 
far  as  be  could,  his  manner  of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue 
his  hints;  to  practice  his  master-art  of  doubting  rightly  and 
believing  rightly.'*     He  thought  that  Niebuhr  **  knew  antiquity 
better  than  antiquity  knew  itself."     Arnold's  masculine  and 
independent  spirit  would  have  refused  to  pin  its  faith  blindly 
to  the  creed  of  any  historical  guide,  and  yet  such  was  his 
admiration  for  Niebuhr  that  he  differed  from  the  great  German 
only  with  extreme  reluctance,  and    after  the  most  cautious 
investigation  ;  and  even  then,  as  he  said,  he  always  had  the 
feeling  that  further  research  would  have  convinced  him  that 
Niebuhr  was  in  the  right.     Niebuhr's  peculiar  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  early  Boman  history — which  has  been  called    the 
*'  ballad  theory  " — has  entirely  lost  its  hold  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  scholars,  and  is  regarded  as  obsolete.     Macaulay  and 
Arnold  entered  into  it  with  spirit  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now  re- 
ferred to  only  as  a  curious  and  ingenious,  but  exploded,  specu- 
lation.    But  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  the  canons  of  criticism^ 
which   originated  with   Niebuhr,  have   been  predominant  in 
Roman  history  ever  since.     For  a  long  time  his  authority  was 
unquestioned  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  only  under  compulsion 
and  with  reluctance  that  he  was  relinquished  as  a  guide  to 
Boman  history.     The  spell  of  Niebuhr's  fascination,  says  Free- 
man, in  one  of  his  historical  essays,  "  is  one  which  is  not  easily 
broken;  it  is  in  fact  much  more  than  a  spell.     The  faith  with 
which  we  looked  up  to  him  in  our  youth  was  exaggerated,  but 
it  was  not  wholly  misplaced.     His  method,  at  once  so  destruc- 
tive and  constructive,  is  surely  essentially  sound." 

Arnold  prefaces  the  first  chapter  of  his  history  with  a  pas- 
sage from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  follows:  "The  old  songs 
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of  every  people,  whicii  bear  the  impress  of  their  character,  and 
of  which  the  beauties,  whether  few  or  many,  must  be  genuine, 
because  they  arise  only  from  feeling,  have  always  been  valued 
by  men  of  masculine  and  comprehensive  taste."  He  then  goes 
on  to  give  in  order  what  he  entitles  the  *'  Legends  "  of  Romu- 
lus, Numa,  Pompilius,  and  Ancus  Marcius.  Arnold  evi- 
dently believed,  as  Niebuhr  did,  that  the  early  history  of  Rome 
has  no  substantial  foundation,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
number  of  highly  imaginative  songs  or  romances  which  were 
rehearsed  by  minstrels  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  sounding  the 
praises  or  celebrating  the  virtues  of  distinguished  men.-  After 
giving  these  "Legends,"  Arnold  opens  his  second  chapter  as 
follows :  "  I  have  given  these  stories  of  the  early  kings  and 
founders  of  Rome  in  their  own  proper  form,  not  wishing  any 
one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but  thinking  them  far  too 
famous  and  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the  real 
history  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the 
tales  of  Romulus  and  Numa?"  In  taking  up  the  history  of 
the  Tarquins,  Arnold  says :  **  Even  for  the  second  period  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history ;  but 
a  series  of  stories,  as  beautiful  as  they  are  unreal,  and  a  few  iso- 
lated political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  confidently  connect 
with  their  causes  or  their  authors."  ..."  We  are  on  enchan- 
ted ground;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
together,  and  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  gen- 
eral picture  before  us  is  a  mere  fantasy."  Indeed  Arnold  was, 
disposed  to  treat  early  Roman  history  more  unsparingly  than 
Niebuhr.  The  pupil  surpassed  the  scepticism  of  his  master. 
"  Were  I  to  venture  to  criticize  the  works  of  this  great  man," 
says  Arnold,  "I  should  be  inclined  to  charge  him  with  hav- 
ing overvalued  rather  than  undervalued  the  possible  certainty 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth."  Arnold 
believed  that  Niebuhr  had  restored  and  established  far  more 
than  he  had  overthrown,  and  that  he  had  rescued  from  scepti- 
cism much  which  less  profound  writers  had  too  hastily  given 
up.  Niebuhr,  it  is  true,  stopped  in  his  destructive  criticism, 
far  short  of  that  extreme  to  which  some  later  writers  have 
pushed  their  views.  He  believed  that  a  true  history  of  Rome, 
with   many  details  of    dates,  places,  events,  and   characters, 
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might  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth, 
bat  he  did  not  believe  that  such  a  historv  could  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Cicero,  Livy,  or  Dionyaius.  It  was  not  in  their 
records  of  reigns  and  battles  and  civil  institutions  that  he  found 
Boman  history,  but  only  in  certain  deductions  or  inferences 
which  he  made  from  these.  The  stories  of  the  Bape  of  the 
Sabines,  of  Horatius,  and  of  many  of  the  wars  with  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  are  hardly  more  than  suggestions  to  him  of  cer- 
tain facts  in  the  social  or  political  condition  of  the  times. 

Mstcaulay  entered  with  great  spirit  and  coniSdence  into  this 
iheory  of  the  ballad  origin  of  early  Roman  History  and  it  was 
in  illustration  of  these  views  that  he  wrote  his  '^  Lays  of 
Ancient  Borne."  He  sets  forth  his  views  at  some  length  in  the 
pivface  to  the  Lay  of  "Horatius,*'  which  I  give  with  some 
freedom  and  condensation.  He  starts  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
our  common  experience  that  ballad  poetry  flourishes  at  certain 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  Lay  of  the  Niebelung, 
the  poem  of  the  Cid,  and  the  minstrel  poetry  of  Scotland, 
seem  to  indicate  this.  Cicero  probably  referred  to  some  such 
verses  when  he  exclaimed :  "  Where  now  are  those  old  verses 
of  ours  which  once  the  Fauns  and  Poet  sang?*' ;  and  again  he 
says,  "  Would  that  those  verses  were  now  extant  which  Oato  in 
his  *  Origines'  tells  us  were  sung  at  banquets  many  generations 
before  his  age,  by  guests,  in  celebration  of  the  praises  of  dis- 
tinguished men."  Macaulay  thinks  that  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  such  minstrel  poetry  in  existence  among  the  early 
Romans;  but  that  as  manners  grew  more  reSned  and  a  litera- 
ture and  literary  taste  began  to  be  developed,  these  old  ballads 
gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  decay. 

In  his  opinion  Ennius,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Roman  Literature,  was  in  reality  only  the  father  of  the  second 
period  of  Latin  poetry ;  and  there  was  a  literature  as  much  older 
than  Ennius,  as  Ennius  was  older  than  Vergil.  That  this  bal- 
lad literature  should  have  entirely  disappeared,  he  regards  as 
far  from  strange,  when  we  remember  that  the  Niebelungenlied, 
the  Cid,  and  other  similar  poems,  have  barely  escaped  oblivion, 
even  after  the  invention  of  printing:  and  he  imagines  that  a 
search  among  the  Apennines  in  Cicero's  time,  as  diligent  as 
that  which  Walter  Scott  made  among  the  Highlands,  might 
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have  brought  to  light  many  fine  remains  of  ancient  minstrelsy* 
He  thinks  that  discerning  critics  can  still  perceive  in  the  early 
History  of  Rome  nutnerous  fragments  of  this  lost  poetry,  and 
that  the  orators  and  annalists  of  late  times  borrowed  from  this 
ancient  poetry  the  materials  for  their  use. 

No  one  could  present  this  theory  in  a  more  attractive  form 
than  Macaulay,  and  undoubtedly  his  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome*^ 
have,  by  their  beauty  and  naturalness,  contributed  somewhat 
to  its  support  And  yet  since  the  time  of  Arnold  and 
Macaulay  it  has  found  hardly  a  single  champion.  Unforta- 
nately  for  such  a  theory,  the  very  portion  of  Roman  History 
for  which  it  was  supposed  to  account  is  in  most  of  its  features 
exceedingly  prosaic  Or  if  some  romantic  features  can  be 
found  in  it,  there  is  certainly  little  which  is  more  so  than  many 
scenes  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  or  in  the  life  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  or  than  large  portions  of  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
Niebuhrs  theory  "broke  down  in  his  own  hands;"  it  was  ex- 
tensively modified  by  himself  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
volume,  and  is  now  practically  obsolete." 

The  next  prominent  and  able  historian  of  Rome  was  Momna- 
sen, — himself,  like  Niebuhr,  a  native  of  the  little  duchy  of 
Schleswig  Holstein.  "  To  have  produced  two  such  historians^ 
scholars  and  statesmen,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "  would  have  been 
an  honor  to  any  kingdom  in  Germany  ;  how  much  more  to  this 
small  duchy."  Mommsen's  History  did  not  produce  such 
revolution  as  did  Niebuhr's.  It  was  not  possible  that  any  suc- 
ceeding history  should  produce  such  an  effect ;  unless  it  be 
some  work  which  shall  establish  the  absolute  and  literal  truth 
of  early  Roman  History.  It  is  however  a  work  of  vast  re- 
search and  learning  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  stands  far 
above  Niebuhr*s  history.  According  to  Max  Miiller,  the  fact 
that  it  was  readable  and  has  become  a  popular  book,  excited 
the  wrath  of  many  critics,  who  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  learned  professor,  to  digest  his  knowledge,  and  give  to  the 
world,  not  everything  which  he  has  accumulated  in  his  note 
books,  but  only  what  he  considers  really  important  and  worth 
knowing. 

Mommsen's  style  is  exceedingly  fine.  He  has  not  the  moral 
qualities  which  are  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Arnold.     In* 
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deed  Freeman  charges  him  with  having  no  notion  whatever  of 
right  and  wrong;  but  in  point  of  scholarship  he  is  vastly 
Arnold  s  superior.  That  a  German  should  be  master  of  a  style 
30  rich  and  flowing,  is  certainly  a  matter  for  remark.  In  this 
respect  he  is  removed  by  an  immense  distance  from  Niebuhr. 
**Niebuhr,"  says  Freeman,  "could  not  tell  a  story ;  he  could 
hardly  make  an  intelligible  statement  His  setting  forth  of  his 
own  opinions  is  so  jumbled  up  with  his  citations  and  argu- 
ments, that  it  is  no  slight  work  to  know  what  his  opinions  are. 
He  pours  forth  the  whole  workings  of  his  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  we  cannot  always  tell  the  last  stage  from  the  first. 
Mommsen,  on  the  other  hand,  without  troubling  us  with  the 
process,  gives  us  the  results  in  the  clearest  shape.  We  should 
very  often  like  to  ask  him  his  reason  or  authority  for  saying 
this  or  that:  we  never  feel  the  need  of  asking  him,  as  we 
should  often  like  to  ask  Niebuhr,  what  it  is  that  he  means  to 
aay." 

Mommsen,  though  not  adopting  Niebuhr's  peculiar  theories,  is 
nevertheless  practically  a  follower  of  Niebuhr.  For  the  essence 
of  Niebuhrism  is  not  so  much  the  theory,  as  it  is  a  deep  seated 
suspicion  and  doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  records  of 
early  fiome.  Mommsen  evidently  believes  that  the  history  of 
Rome,  as  handed  down  to  us,  is  incurably  false.  He  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  narrative  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  trustworthy 
record  simply  by  toning  down  a  few  exaggerations,  or  rejecting 
a  few  evident  errors.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a  mere  bundle  of 
foi^eries,  so  hopelessly  infected  with  falsehood,  that  not  the 
iDost  skillful  manipulation  can  take  the  text  and  reconstruct 
from  it  anything  like  an  authentic  history.  The  text  of  Roman 
History  down  to  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  he  hardly 
f^rds  as  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  not  deserving  even 
of  an  argument  to  show  wherein  and  to  what  extent  it  is  erro- 
neous. Unlike  other  historians  who  have  expended  great 
labor  in  analyzing  the  text  of  Livy  and  confuting  or  ridicul- 
ing his  statements,  Mommsen  ignores  him  or  regards  him  as 
deserving  hardly  a  sober  thought  He  accepts,  it  is  true,  some 
of  the  events  of  history ;  yet  not  in  the  relations  nor  with  the 
significance  which  the  Boman  historian  attached  to  them.  As 
ooe  might  dig  out  the  stones  of  a  temple  thrown  down  by  an 
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earthquake,  and  covered  with  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  ages,  so 
Mommsen  tries  to  recover  these  isolated  facts ;  to  separate  them 
from  a  mass  of  tradition  and  falsehood ;  and  therewith  to  recon- 
struct, not  the  original  edifice,  but  a  temple  of  his  own.  The 
Kings  of  early  Borne  are  as  unreal  and  fantastical  to  him  as 
King  Arthur  or  Orlando.  In  reading  his  pages  seldom  or 
never  do  we  come  upon  those  names  which  are  so  familiarly 
connected  with  the  early  centuries  of  the  city.  He  recognizes 
in  that  early  history  tribes  and  tribal  relations,  religion,  art; 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  any  individual.  The  individuality  of 
the  kings  is  utterly  ignored.  He  believes  that  kings  did  reign 
at  Eome,  not  because  Livy  or  Cicero  says  so,  but  merely  be- 
cause he  discovers  in  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  State  evi* 
deuces  of  this  fact  But  as  to  who  the  kings  were,  or  what 
was  the  character  of  their  reign,  he  has  no  knowledge  what* 
ever.  He  admits  the  bare  fact  that  the  last  reigning  family  at 
Some  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  says  that  the  traditional 
story  of  the  Tarquins  is  neither  history  nor  legend  and  that 
the  historical  chain  of  events,  in  this  instance,  is  not  merely 
entangled,  but  completely  torn  asunder.  He  accepts  many 
facts ;  he  makes  his  own  inferences  and  writes  his  own  history. 
Indeed  in  reading  Mommsen's  first  volume,  one  feels  that  he  is 
reading  a  profound  treatise  upon  Ethnology,  Philology,  Re- 
ligion, Art;  but  hardly  a  history  of  Rome.  No  historian  has 
made  use  of  Comparative  Philology  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  history,  with  such  learning  and  skill  as  has  Mommsen. 
So  masterly  is  his  use  of  this  divining  rod  in  tracing  out  the 
origin  and  early  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  Italy,  that  one 
follows  him  in  his  dogmatic  utterances,  almost  like  slaves  at 
the  beck  of  an  enchantress.  There  is  an  air  of  confidence 
about  his  style,  which  impresses  one  at  times  with  the  feeling 
that  the  writer  was  almost  an  eye  witness  of  these  pre-historic 
movements.  Undoubtedly  comparative  philology  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  surest  guides  to  the  secrets  of  early  history.  This 
science  takes  us  back  to  periods  much  earlier  than  those,  even, 
which  are  in  a  measure  chronicled  by  poetry  and  tradition.  It 
is  not  the  use  of  this  means  of  investigation  which  surprises 
the  reader  of  Mommsen.  One  is  rather  charmed  by  his  genius 
and   success  in  this   department  of   his  work.     Our  surprise 
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arises  rather  from  the  fact  that  he  uses  this,  and  other  methods 
which  we  might  call  inferential,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all 
recorded  history  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  early 
Borne.  But  whatever  his  virtues  or  defect  may  be  as  the  his- 
torian of  early  Bome,  Mommsen's  star  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
ascendant  In  broad  knowledge  and  masterly  grasp  of  his 
subject,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  And  though  perhaps  time 
may  not  justify  bis  thorough -going  scepticism  of  early  Boman 
history,  yet  as  covering  the  whole  ground  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  Mommsen's  history 
must  long  remain  a  work  of  the  very  highest  authority. 

A  more  recent  critic  of  early  Roman  history  is  found  in  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  whose  view  are  also  substantially  those  of  the 
(rerman  historian  Schwegler.  Lewis,  like  Mommsen,  assumes 
that  the  whole  early  history  is  fiction  and  forgery  and  almost 
utterly  valueless.  No  one  has  pushed  this  criticism  with  more 
daring  and  skill  than  Lewis,  and  in  his  work  on  the  "Credi- 
bility of  early  Boman  History,"  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
a  "  trastworihy  history  of  Bome  does  not  begin  before  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus ;  that  is  tp  say,  the  second  half  of  the  tifih  cen- 
tury after  the  foundation  of  the  city."  He  accepts,  as  does 
Mdmmsen,  certain  events  as  historical :  e.  g.  the  united  kingdom 
of  theBomans  and  Sabines;  the  three  stem  tribes;  the  addi- 
tion of  the  plebs ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  ;  but 
all  the  details  as  well  as  the  connection  in  which  these  events 
are  placed  by  the  historians,  are  probably  invented.  From  the 
character  of  Lewis'  work,  which  is  professedly  a  criticism  of  the 
early  history,  he  is  under  obligations  to  give  us  the  grounds 
on  which  he  discredits  the  recorded  history  of  early  Bome,  as 
well  as  the  method  by  which  he  assumes  that  this  history 
originated.  In  regard  to  the  first  point  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  holds,  that  for  four  and  a  half  centuries,  if  there 
were  any  records  at  all,  they  were  of  the  most  meager  kind, 
and  that  whatever  records  may  have  been  in  existence  were 
destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  Having 
disposed  therefore  of  all  trustworthy  records  of  the  early  cen- 
tories,  how  did  a  history  so  circumstantial  in  its  character 
come  into  being  ? 

Lewis  seems  to  have  penetrated  and  analysed  the  mental 
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characteristics  of  the  old  Romans  with  the  last  degree  of  nicety, 
and  he  evidently  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  a 
highly  imaginative  and  poetic  people — an  idea  certainly  which 
has  not  generally  been  entertained  in  regard  to  them. 

The  four  headings  under  which  he  classifies  a  large  portion 
of  early  Roman  history  and  by  means  of  which  he  divines  the 
real  facts,  are:  "Legends,"  "Myths,"  " Aetiological  Myths," 
and  "  Etymological  Myths."  Truly  a  formidable  classification. 
Four  centuries  of  Roman  history,  when  sifted  down,  come  to 
this.  He  distinguishes  between  a  legend  and  a  myth  somewhat 
as  follows :  a  legend  has  some  historical  occurrence  as  its 
foundation,  which  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  especially  in  national  songs,  and  which  is  decked  oat 
by  the  imagination,  yet  without  any  conscious  design.  The 
legends  of  King  Arthur  are  properly  so  named.  A  myth,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  as  its  foundation  an  historical  occur- 
rence, but  simply  an  xdea^  while  the  story  is  only  the  dress 
which  the  poet  uses  to  bring  his  idea  into  view.  Lewis  fol- 
lowing Schwegler  holds  that  early  Roman  history  contains 
both  legends  and  myths  in  the  sense  explained  above.  "Bru- 
tus is  a  legendary  figure.  The  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  is  de- 
picted in  a  legendary  manner."  As  an  illustration  of  the  myth, 
he  instances  the  way  in  which  the  different  elements  in  the 
Roman  national  character — the  military  and  political,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  religious — are  derived  by  the 
historians  from  two  original  founders,  one  of  whom,  Romulus, 
arranges  the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  and  the  other  Numa, 
makes  provision  for  religion  and  worship. 

But  the  pure  legend  and  myth  will  not,  in  Lewis's  opinion, 
account  for  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  traditions  of  the 
early  Roman  State.  He  has  another  resource  in  the  "  Actio- 
logical  myth." 

This  myth,  says  Schwegler,  is  a  story  subtly  invented  in 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  certain  usages,  institutions, 
monuments,  etc.  He  holds  that  a  great  part  of  the  early  his- 
tory which  is  occupied  with  accounts  of  the  origin  of  law  and 
religion,  is  simply  manufactured,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  myths  of  the  Aetiological  kind.  Aetiology  is  defined  as 
the  science  of  causes;  and  Lewis  holds  that  wherever  a  cus- 
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torn,  ceremony,  or  institution,  was  found  which  seemed  sus- 
ceptible of  an  explanation,  some  fabulous  account  of  it  was 
given.  This  is  a  line  of  investigation  which  becomes  fascinat- 
ing in  proportion  as  we  indulge  in  it,  but  which  is  easily 
<:arried  to  a  foolish  and  ruinous  extreme.  It  is  precisely  this 
kind  of  reasoning  which  makes  of  Christ  an  unhistorical  char- 
acter, and  regards  him  as  simply  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
account  for  certain  moral  and  religious  ideas  which  sprang  up 
in  society  about  that  time.  In  a  similarly  ingenious  way  Arch- 
Bishop  Whately  has  done  away  with  the  historical  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  was  simply  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  account  for 
certain  financial  Quctuations  and  political  or  military  disasters 
in  the  English  government  about  the  year  1800.  We  find  in 
the  English  language  a  large  infusion  of  French  words.  In 
some  way  it  has  happened  that  the  French  language  has  left 
an  impress  upon  the  Saxon.  If  we  should  attempt  to  explain 
this  by  the  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  we  should  be  giving 
a  fair  example  of  Lewis's  Aetiological  Myth.  Indeed  this 
"mjih"  is  a  weapon  altogether  too  facile  and  too  magic  in  the 
hands  of  the  archaeologist.  Its  execution  is  too  thorough.  It 
explains  too  much,  and  there  is  little  which  it  cannot  be  made 
to  explain  away. 

Bat  Lewis  still  has  the  Etymological  Myth  to  fall  back 
npon.  This,  as  the  word  suggests,  is  the  invention  of  stories 
to  account  for  certain  names,  as  e.  g.  the  origin  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Tarquinii, — the  building  of  the  Tullianum,  by  Servius 
Tullius, — the  idiocy  of  Brutus,  and  the  story  of  Scaevola  with 
his  bomed  right  hand.  Schwegler  and  Lewis  admit  an  histori- 
cal occurrence  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  these 
stories ;  but  the  dress  they  regard  as  fictitious.  Much  of  the 
very  early  history  of  Rome,  Lewis  disposes  of  in  this  way. 
Bomulus  never  lived.  The  reputed  origin  of  the  Romans 
from  a  concourse  of  people  to  the  asylum  opened  by  Romulus 
is  of  course  rejected.  Indeed,  little  but  ocular  demonstration 
will  satisfy  a  mind  so  sceptical  as  that  of  Lewis.  When  he 
hears  the  story  of  Virginia  or  of  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  he 
simply  asks,  "who  saw  them?"  and  thinks  that  the  whole 
laatter  is  disposed  ol 

Next  to  Lewis  comes  Wilhelm  Ihne,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Heidfilburg,  who  has  set  forth  his  views  in  compact  form 
in  a  little  volume  called  "Early  Eoraa"     He  is  substantially 
of  the  same  school  as  Lewis  and  Schwegler ;  and  yet  at  times  he 
makes  admissions  and  even  advances  claims  which  would  go  far 
towards  satisfying  the  staunchest  defenders  of  early  Roman 
history.     "  What  we  contend  for,"  he  says,  "  is  that  the  sub- 
stratum of  all  these  tales  is  real  and  not  simply  fictitious,  and 
even  where  the  detail   is  lost,  the  general  character  of  the 
events,  and  the  leading  features,  stand  out  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness."    He  explains,  however,  much  of  the  early  history  as 
falling  under  the  head  of  myths  in  one  form  or  another.     Rom- 
ulus and  Tullus  are  the  same,  says  Ihne ;   they  are  both  war- 
like, both  double  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  etc.     In  the 
same  way  he  regards  Numa  and  Ancus  as  but  one  person.     He 
discovers  enough  similarity  in  the  acts  ascribed  to  each   to 
make  him  believe  that  one  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  other.     The 
first  and  second  Tarquin  are  not  only  the  same,  but  are  also 
only  Romulus  and  Tullus  in  other  forma     But  such  a  line  of 
argument  as  this  may  be  quite  as  fatal  as  the  use  of  the  Aetio- 
logical  myth.     If  even  striking  similarities  in  the  lives  and 
acts  of  rulers,  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  one  is  but  a 
shadow  of  the  other,  or  as  ground  for  combining  or  rejecting 
two  distinct  careers,  then  history  is  but  the  plaything  for  ingen- 
ious antiquarians.     There  are  few  monarchs  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times  who  have  not  had  their  counterparts.     If  we  could 
imagine  the  records  of  the  past  twenty  years  confused  or  lost^ 
what  should  prevent  some  smart  historian  in  the  year  2,000, 
from  proving  that  Garfield  was  but  the  double  of  Lincoln. 
Each  rose  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  Nation.     That  one  was  a  canal  boy  and  the  other 
a  rail  splitter,  has  no  significance;  since  the  details  in  each  case 
will  of  course  have  a  diflFerent  coloring.     Each  came  to  office 
in  times  of  considerable  popular  excitement     That  the  excite- 
ment in  one  case  was  over  civil  war,  and  in  the  other  over  civil 
service  reform,  is  an  incidental  matter  which  need  not  trouble 
the  historian.     Each  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
and  was  buried  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  peopla     These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  resemblances  which  might  be  noted  be- 
tween the  lives  of  these  two  men.     Their  very  names  were 
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gnbstantiallj  the  same — Abram — Abraham.  We  venture  the 
statement  that  no  two  kings  of  early  Borne  are  more  alike  than 
James  A.  Garfield  is  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  Such  is  the  diflfer- 
eDce  between  tampering  with  the  records  of  ancient  history  and 
modem  history.  In  the  former  case  the  writer  is  an  ingenious 
and  able  historian;  in  the  latter  he  has  lost  his  senses.  Yet 
with  Ihne  for  our  guide,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  have 
any  king  in  early  Rome.  The  first  king  was  a  myth,  and  each 
succeeding  one  only  a  repetition  of  the  original  humbug — a  sort 
of  Monsieur  Tonson,  who  persists  in  turning  up  again  and 
again — ^an  old  Iriend  with  merely  a  new  face.  "  The  story  of  the 
kings"  he  says,  "is  unreal  and  improbable  from  beginning  to 
end.  Its  whole  plan,  composition  and  arrangement  bear  the 
stamp  of  bold  and  clumsy  6ction.  And  so  all  the  way  down 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  Ihne  criticises  and 
rejects  almost  the  entire  frame-work  of  early  Roman  history. 

The  latest  of  these  critics  is  Professor  Seeley,  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  his 
attempt,  which  is  apparently  a  futile  one,  to  issue  an  edition  of 
Livy,  he  publishes  as  a  preface  to  the  first  book  an  introduction 
of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  in  which  he  examines  very  fully 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  After  a  destructive  criticism  of  the 
regal  period,  he  says:  "Is  it  then  possible  to  know  anything 
about  the  early  history  of  Rome?  Nothing,  I  think  from  the 
history,  books  taken  alone,  and  about  that  part  of  the  history 
which  deals  with  particular  persons,  nothing  from  any  source." 
For  his  sources  of  information  as  to  early  history  he  depends 
upon  comparative  Philology,  comparative  Mythology,  compara- 
tive Law,  Archaeology,  and  the  later  history  of  Roma  In  the 
inptitutions  and  customs  of  later  Rome,  he  finds  much  which 
is  suggestive  and  from  which  he  may  make  trustworthy  infer- 
ences as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  early  Rome.  But  though 
Professor  Seeley  does  not  believe  the  Roman  accounts  of  the 
intitutions,  laws,  and  conquests  of  the  early  state,  he  treats  us  to 
a  somewhat  extended  and  elaborate  account  of  how  the  tradi- 
tional history  may  have  grown  up.  He  admits  that  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  house  of  Tarquin*s  really  reigned  at  Rome,  but 
claims  that  for  the  most  part  the  regal  period  is  not  truth, 
merely  corrupted  by  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  fiction 
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from  the  beginning.  Professor  Seeley  thinks  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal influences  have  been  at  work  in  generating  early  Roman 
history.  The  first  he  terms  Euhemerism,  by  which  he  seems 
to  mean  the  manufacturing  of  history  out  of  Mythology.  The 
second  is  the  A  etiological  influence  already  explained.  His 
theory  of  Euhemerism  he  seems  to  apply  principally  to  that 
portion  of  the  record  which  precedes  the  founding  of  the  city. 
But  as  Livy  himself  expressly  refuses  to  indorse  the  traditions 
before  that  period,  Professor  Seeley 's  theory  would  be  some- 
what superfluous.  The  Aetiological  argument  he  treats  pre- 
cisely as  the  other  had  done  before  him,  making  use  of  the 
same  illustrations.  He  admits  that  "with  Romulus  the  Mytho- 
logical period  of  the  history  closes ;  the  later  characters  may  not 
be  less  unreal,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  explained  by  Euhe- 
merism." In  Numa,  Professor  Seeley  sees  only  an  account  of 
the  foundation  of  a  religious  system.  He  exists  simply  as  the 
explanation  of  certain  religious  usages  (p.  40).  After  examin- 
ing the  history  of  the  kings.  Professor  Seeley  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  *'may  have  been  constructed  artificially  from  the 
beginning."  His  ^^may'*'^  is  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion. 

But  after  Seeley 's  deadly  and  ruinous  assault  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  early  Roman  history,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how 
much,  after  all,  there  is  left  of  the  original  structura  Instead 
of  the  mere  fragments  and  relics  which  we  might  expect,  we 
find  on  the  contrary,  according  to  his  own  conclusions,  that  the 
substantial  outlines  of  the  edifice  remain.  He  closes  his  de- 
structive criticism  with  a  long  list  of  what  he  regards  as  facts 
reasonably  established  in  connection  with  early  Roma  After 
he  has  distilled  away  the  fable,  and  fiction,  and  tradition  with 
which  he  considers  the  whole  subject  pervaded,  the  residuum 
is  found  to  be  a  formidable  array  of  facts  giving  a  well-defined 
outline  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious  constitution  of  the 
early  Romans. 

But  the  sceptics  have  not  by  any  means  had  the  field  wholly 
to  themselvea  Niebuhr's  extreme  views  produced  a  reaction, 
and  even  in  Germany,  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen  have  met  with 
sharp  reviewers.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these  is  Prof 
Ludwig  Ross.     He  has  no  patience  whatever,  with  his  sceptical 
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countrymen,  and  he  breaks  out  into  bitter  invective  and  ridi- 
cole  at  what  he  considers  the  perverseness  of  their  learning. 
His  satirical  recipe  for  modern  historical  research  is  as  follows : 
"What  is  unanimously  handed  down  in  the  sources,  accred- 
ited by  contemporary  monuments,  and  confirmed  by  the  later 
history,  is,  for  those  very  reasons,  to  be  rejected  as  invented, 
or  at  least  to  be  doubted  and  suspected ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  cannot  possibly  be  known,  because  it  has  not  the 
shadow  of  testimony,  is  on  that  very  account  to  be  asserted, 
with  the  most  confident  assurance,  as  an  indisputable  fact'' 

A  formidable  champion  of- Early  Roman  History  for  English 
readers  is  found  in  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Dyer,  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  He  has  written  with  considerable  fullness  upon  this 
subject  and  is  quite  able  to  hold  his  own  in  point  of  scholarship 
against  his  opponents.  His  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  a 
work  giving  evidence  of  wide  and  minute  research.  In  his 
history  of  the  Kings  of  Rome  he  has  given  a  defensive  criticism 
of  the  early  history  and  has  replied  with  great  learning  and 
ability  to  Mommsen,  Schwegler  and  Lewis.  His  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  is  contained  in  a  pungent  little  pamphlet  in  which 
he  subjects  the  Professor's  logic  and  scholarship  to  a  spirited 
fusillade  of  argument  and  ridicule.  There  are  three  possible 
hypotheses  which  may  be  made  as  regards  the  early  history  of 
Bome:  First,  that  it  is  wholly  true;  second,  that  it  is  wholly 
false;  third,  that  it  is  partly  true  and  partly  false.  Dr.  Dyer 
proclaims  himself  a  believer  in  the  third  hypothesis.  "  It  would 
be  absurd,"  be  says,  **  to  claim  for  a  narrative  coming  down 
from  comparatively  rude  and  illiterate  times,  and  in  so  frag- 
mentary a  form,  the  same  historical  authority  which  may  be 
accorded,  for  instance,  to  the  history  of  England  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries.  All  that  we  contend  for,  is  that 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  establish  the  main  outlines  of  the 
narrative  after  the  foundation  of  the  city;  to  prove  the  names 
of  the  seven  kings,  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  their  reigns,  and  thus  to  vindicate  the  history 
from  being,  as  some  have  called  it,  a  mere  phantasy,  or  from 
being  treated  as  Dr.  Mommsen  has  done  in  his  history,  where 
Ae  individuality  of  the  kings  is  completely  ignored. 

Dyer  begins  at  the  very  earliest  period ;  examines  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  early  Romans  were  familiar  with  the  art  of 
writing;  explains  with  great  fullness  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  early  Eome,  such  as  the  Annales  Maximiy 
the  Commeniarii  Pontificum^  the  Libri  Augurales^  etc.  In  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  he  shows  that  these  various 
books  contained  not  merely  a  few  meagre  and  barren  records, 
such  as  superstition  might  suggest;  but  that  they  embodied  a 
vast  amount  of  intelligence  with  reference  to  the  civil,  military, 
and  religious  development  of  the  State.  He  scouts  the  idea 
that  there  was  no  contemporary  evidence  for  the  history  of 
early  Rome.  He  admits  of  course,  the  destruction  of  many 
and  valuable  records  in  the  Gallic  conflagration;  but  shows 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  did  not  perish,  but  were  in  existence  at  a  much  later 
period.  Even  Ihne  excepts  the  capitol  from  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  city,  and  admits  that  it  is  "possible  that  the 
ancient  records  were  not  so  completely  destroyed  as  the  later 
annalists  have  reported."  And  even  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  original  records  were  lost,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if 
such  a  people  as  the  Romans, — so  proud  of  their  family  tradi- 
tions and  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestors, — should  not  have 
made  instant  and  vigorous  efforts  to  replace,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  lost  history.  Undoubtedly  there  would  attach  to  this 
restored  history  hardly  the  value  and  authenticity  which 
belonged  to  the  original.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
efforts  were  made  to  replace  the  lost  records  it  could  have  been 
done  with  a  large  degree  of  accuracy,  and  though  some  fictions 
and  exaggerations  would  have  crept  into  these  new  records,  yet 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  groundwork,  the  substantial  facts 
of  the  early  history  could  easily  have  been  reproduced  from 
memory. 

Within  the  Mmits  of  such  an  Article  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  follow  in  detail  the  argument  of  the  conservative  historians. 
It  is  enough  to  notice  that  even  the  most  destructive  criticism, 
like  that  of  Seeley  or  Lewis,  leaves  the  framework  of  early  Roman 
history  substantially  unharmed.  In  regard  to  all  matters  of 
politics,  history,  religion,  the  mind  inevitably  passes  through 
various  stages  of  fluctuation  and  change.  The  pendulum  which 
in  one  century  swings  to  the  extreme  of  credulity,  swings  in 
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the  next  to  the  extreme  of  scepticism.  So  the  battle  is  ever 
going  on  between  liberty  and  tyranny,  faith  and  unbelief. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  a  period  of  marked  reaction  and 
revolt  from  all  dogmas  whether  in  science,  government,  or  the- 
ology, "/n  medio  tutissimus  ihisy  A  safe  and  tenable  ground 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 
If  the  first  decade  of  Livy  is  not  history,  neither  is  Professor 
Seeley^s  labored  introduction  history,  but  ihehahlest  conjecture. 
We  shall  have  histories  and  histories  of  early  Rome;  but  the 
historian  who  will  tell  the  story  in  its  final  form,  has  not  yet 
written. 
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Article  IH.— WHAT  IS  UNITARIANISM  ? 

This  question  heads  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Biblioiheca  Sacra^  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
president  of  Harvard  Collega  The  writer  has  made  himself 
favorably  known  to  the  readers  of  the  journal  by  able  articles 
from  his  pen.  I  have  read  this  one  with  special  interest,  partljr 
because  it  is  one  of  those  historical  and  theological  subjects 
which  sets  one  to  thinking,  and  partly  because  of  its  frank, 
clear,  and  attractive  exhibit  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  Unita- 
rian ism. 

One  of  the  first  descriptive  statements  is,  that  "  Unitarians 
have  always  denied  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  a  sect" 
Are  they,  then,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  those  the  sects 
who  dissent  from  them  ?  This  is  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  hierarchs.  What  is  a  sect?  Webster  says  it  is  **a  body  of 
men  united  in  tenets;"  and  that  tenets  means  opinions,  princi- 
ples, doctrinea  Have  the  Unitarians  none  of  these  on  which 
they  are  agreed  ? 

He  says  *'  they  have  no  creed ;"  but  adds  later,  "further  than 
is  implied  in  the  name  Unitarian  Christians."  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds: "We  adopt  with  all  the  strength  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  the  opening  article  of  that  old  symbol :  *  1  believe  in 
God  the  Father  almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our 
Lord,' "  and  that  "  the  fundamental  creed  of  Unitarians  is  ex- 
pressed most  briefly  in  the  baptismal  formula."  "Holding 
fast  with  earnest  tenacity  to  these  doctrines,  we  must  show  in 
what  sense  they  make  these  three  doctrines  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  peculiarly  their  own."  This  is  done  by  counting  the 
Son  a  mere  creature  and  the  Spirit  an  influence. 

"  Equally  marked  is  their  difference  from  Orthodoxy  con- 
cerning the  great  object  of  the  Gospel"  "They  fancy  that 
they  see  in  the  modern  and  moderate  forms  of  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism  the  notion  that  Christ  came  to  save  men  from  the 
penalty  of  their  sins."  It  does  not  require  fancy  to  find  out 
that  all  true  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  modern  and  ancient,. 
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moderate  or  extravagant,  hold  this  notion.  Do  the  Unitarians 
discard  it?  "They  say  that  He  came  to  save  men  from  sin 
itself."  So  do  the  Orthodox.  Will  the  learned  author  cite  a 
sentence  from  any  reputable  Orthodox  teacher  in  any  of  the 
Christian  ages,  that  even  implies  that  Christ  did  not  come  to 
save  men  from  sin  itself? 

Another  point  on  which  the  "  Unitarian  differs  from  what  is 
called  Orthodox  Christianity,  is  the  part  which  the  death  of 
Christ  bears  in  our  redemption."  **  The  Orthodox  interpreta- 
tion of  New  Testament  expressions  concerning  the  death  of 
oar  Lord,  makes  them  refer  to  an  action  in  the  divine  coun- 
sels." To  what  else  can  they  ultimately  be  referred  ?  Where 
else  could  our  redemption  start,  but  from  God*s  eternal  coun- 
sels of  love?  "The  Unitarian  interpretation  makes  them  refer 
to  an  action  in  the  hearts  of  men.*'  So  does  the  Orthodox  in- 
terpretation, and  insists  that  without  it,  redemption  is  impossi- 
ble. Had  the  ex-president  turned  to  that  old  manual,  the 
Westminster  Confession,  he  would  have  found  how  essential 
in  Orthodox  Christianity  is  this  action  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
regenerating,  subduing,  sanctifying  "the  whole  man."  The 
Orthodox  teach  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Would  it  not  be  a 
strange  logic  that  should  infer  from  this  that  they  denied,  or 
even  did  not  teach  his  humanity  t 

But  liberty  is  set  forth  as  the  "  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Unitarianism."  "Perfect  liberty  is  granted  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament."  Puritan  Orthodoxy  holds  the 
same  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  both  Testaments,  not  as 
grant:d  by  any  pope  or  college  of  cardinals,  or  conference,  but 
from  Him  who  made  us,  and  gave  us  the  book.  "  The  original 
of  this  liberty  was  simply  the  Protestant  ground, — reason 
against  authority."  Whose  authority?  God's?  Then  it  is 
rebellion,  not  liberty.  The  Protestant  ground  is  agreement 
with  this  authority  and  submission  to  it  Is  it  man*s  ?  Then 
the  assertion  is  only  a  play  upon  words,  putting  one  man's  rea- 
son, notions,  authority,  against  another's.  But  what  is  liberty, 
this  "distinguishing  characteristic  of  Unitarianism,"  this  negation 
of  authority?  It  has  no  force.  It  does  nothing,  only  gives  a 
chance.  In  itself  it  is  mere  emptiness.  In  a  glowing  eulogy 
at  a  late  festival,  George  William  Curtis  said :  **So  absolute  is 
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the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  the  essential  and  vital  point  in 
what  we  call  Unitarianism,  that  it  has  always  been  found  im- 
possible to  reduce  it  to  a  formula.''  This  is  not  strange.  JEVi- 
iiiies  can  be  formulated,  but  not  emptinesses.  It  is  just  this 
kind  of  liberty,  President  Eliot  says  in  his  last  report,  "  which 
makes  the  Harvard  School  practically  unserviceable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  young  men  who  prepare  for  the  ministry." 

Yet  Dr.  Hill  states:  "The  Unitarian  belives  that  his  perfect 
liberty,  his  entire  freedom  from  authority,  his  ultra  Protestant- 
ism, making  every  man  his  own  judge  of  what  allegiance  to  the 
truth  requires,  is  the  safeguard  and  assurance  of  the  Christian 
faith."  Does  not  this  Unitarian  seem  to  make  himself  thus  the 
sole  keeper  of  the  common  faith, — an  Assurance  Company,  in 
behalf  of  humanity,  for  its  purity  and  safety  ?  Simple  Protest- 
antism makes  every  man  his  own  judge  of  what  truth  is  and 
what  it  requires.  Nothing  can  do  more,  and  nobody  needs 
more.  ^^  Ultra  Protestantism,"  ^^enlire  freedom  from  authority," 
means  no  government,  insurrection,  anarchy.  Calvin  states 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  authority  and  freedom  when  he  says: 
**  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  nothing  but  eternal  truth  is  worthy 
to  be  regarded  as  authority,"  and  that  while  "the  fathers  serve 
us  they  are  not  to  have  dominion  over  us."  Puritan  Milton 
puts  it  in  the  same  clear  light  in  his  admirable  speech  for  the 
"Liberty  of  unlicensed  printing." 

I  do  not  see  how  Unitarian  liberty  can  go  beyond  this  with- 
out setting  itself  above  law,  and  making  the  finite  reason 
arbiter  of  the  Infinite.  Nor  do  I  see  how  this  kind  of  liberty 
can  be  the  safeguard  of  faith.  The  writer  himself  admits  that 
it  cannot  "  Some  liberty-loving  Unitarians,  by  the  exaltation 
of  liberty  above  truth,  have  been  seduced  into  strangely  para- 
doxical notions"  and  "novelties  of  errors,"  —  that  "every 
account  of  a  miracle  must  be  rejected,"  that  "  physics  is  mis- 
tress and  sole  queen  of  the  whole." 

Dr.  Bellows,  in  his  letter  to  Professor  Bruch,  of  Strassburg, 
says,  concerning  this  class  of  liberty-loving  Unitarians :  "  The- 
odore Parker  *  *  must  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Free 
Eeligious  movement.  And  "  he  adds,  "  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Dr.  Channing's  influence  contributed  largely  to  the  making  of 
such  men  as  Parker  and  Emerson  and  their  successors ;  and 
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that  his  own  spirit  and  direction  were  logically  unfavorable  to 
church  institutions."  A  religious  system,  in  historical  fairness, 
must  be  judged  'of  rather  by  ihe  men  it  makes,  than  by  those 
who  make  it 

Under  this  aegis  of  liberty  the  article  informs  us  that  "  the 
Unitarians  do  not  wish  to  quibble  about  such  terms  as  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  or  Logos,  or  Son."  Will  the  writer  tell  his 
readers  who  of  the  Orthodox  teachers  do  wish,  or  have 
wished  to?  Was  Moses  Stuart,  who  treated  all  these  terms, 
a  qoibbler?  Let  his  unanswered  letters  to  Dr.  Channing 
answer.  "The  Unitarian  does  not  speculate  much  on  such 
points."  The  Christian  Inquirer^  of  New  York,  an  able 
journal,  told  the  public  a  few  years  since,  that  "even  more 
than  other  sects.  Unitarians  are  liable  to  suflFer  from  theological 
speculation  over  the  inspirations  of  evangelical  tenderness.  Most 
of  our  men  are  *  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought,*  and 
not  much  stirred  by  the  divine  sparks  of  love."  While  Unita- 
rians believe  in  God  with  all  the  strength  of  their  minds  and 
hearts,  "they  are  indifferent  to  questions  concerning  theology." 
"They  do  not  trouble  themselves  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,  whether  he  had  any  preexistence, — or  was  literally  the 
child  of  Joseph  and  Mary,"  and  of  God,  only  as  being  the  best 
of  the  children  of  men.  And  this  indifferentism  seems  to  be 
set  forth  as  proof  that,  with  these  "advanced  thinkers,"  theol- 
ogy, the  science  of  God,  is  going  out  of  vogue,  and  more  im- 
portant scientific  matters  taking  its  place.  Dr.  Eliot,  president 
of  Harvard  College  to-day,  takes  a  different  view.  In  a  late 
report  he  says:  "Through  constant  changes  in  the  direction  of 
interests,  theological  themes  remain  the  themes  of  supreme  in- 
terest to  thinking  men." 

May  it  not  be  from  just  this,  not  troubling  themselves  about 
theology  and  Christology,  that  so  marked  a  change  has  come 
over  the  denomination  m  the  last  half  century,  their  leaders  being 
judge?  A  strong  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner^  not  many 
years  back,  said :  "The  wise  among  us  tell  us  that  the  glory  of 
learning  is  departing  from  our  ranks.  They  mourn  that,  while 
educated  men  are  slow  to  come  to  our  ministry,  uneducated 
men  have  no  such  reluctance,  flow  few  of  the  young  preach- 
ers take  interest  in  theological  subjects,  and  most  of  those  who 
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pretend  to  interpret,  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  languages 
that  must  be  dealt  with."  What  these  wise  ones  feared  might 
come,  has  come^  "  that  when  the  frail  life  of  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew  should  end,  the  place  must  remain  vacant  for  want  of 
a  man  to  fill  it;  or  we  must  be  mortified  in  seeking  a  man  to 
fill  it  beyond  our  sect"  C.  H.  Toy,  LL.D.,  a  trained  Trinita- 
rian Baptist,  has  just  been  chosen  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  in 
the  place  of  Prof.  Young,  resigned,  and  "on  the  simple 
ground,"  says  the  President,  "  that  he  was  the  most  eminent 
scholar  in  the  Semitic  language  to  be  procured." 

Another  writer  in  this  same  Unitarian  journal,  said :  **  The 
secret  of  the  weakness  of  Unitarianism  as  a  body  of  doctrines^ 
is  its  utter  disjointedness.  To  launch  its  loose  planks  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  human  thought,  is  to  embark  on  a  heap  of  boards 
for  a  cruise  around  the  world.  Unitarianism  is  a  wood-pile, 
not  a  ship." 

But  the  paper  answers  another  question :  Who  are  Unita- 
rians? In  my  personal  acquaintance,  I  have  found  them 
kindly  and  courteous,  and  number  among  them  excellent 
friends  and  choice  neip;hbors.  Some  of  them  have  been  royal 
philanthropists,  able  preachers,  fine  writers,  and  earnest  work- 
ers. But  it  is  the  view  Dr.  Hill  gives  of  them  that  we  are  to 
look  at. 

He  says :  "  Every  plain,  straight-forward  reader  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  reads  with  reverent  and  obedient  spirit,  with- 
out gloss  or  comment,  is  a  Unitarian."  Are  all  such  readers 
Unitarians?  Are  there  no  Unitarians  except  those  who  shun 
glosses  and  comments  ?  If  the  reverent  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  alone  can  be  relied  on  to  convert  men  to  the  Unita- 
rian faith,  how  is  it  that  the  denomination  expends  so  little  for 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment; 
one  of  their  preachers  says, — "they  take  little  or  no  part  in 
Bible  circulation," — and  so  much  in  gratuitous  donations  to 
Orthodox  ministers  and  students  of  their  own  works,  contro- 
versial and  combative  of  Orthodoxy  ? 

"The  Unitarians  believe  that  we  know  what  the  teaching 
and  doctrine  of  Christ  were  more  accurately  and  thoroughly 
than  those  of  any  other  teacher  of  antiquity."  Yet,  when  He 
says  of  those  who  will  not  be  drawn  by  his  love,  "Depart  from 
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me,  ye  cursed;"  these  "shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment,*' language  so  plain  that  the  great  mass  of  reverent  read- 
ers and  scholars  without  gloss  or  comment,  are  agreed  as  to  its 
import,  they  are  perplexed ;  do  not  understand ;  do  not  know 
where  they  go,  but  guess  it  must  be  into  some  realm  of  the 
**  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,"  and  to  the  life  eternal,  at  last 

**They  have  held  that  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  incom- 
parably more  important  than  any  intellectual  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine."  In  this  they  are  nothing  but  Old  Calvinists. 
The  Genevan  teaches  that  without  fidelity  to  Jesus,  no  inter- 
pretation of  doctrine  is  of  any  avail.  "They  are  interested 
and  zealous  for  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  So  are  the  Ortho- 
dox. "They  insist  upon  the  spirit  of  piety  and  charity  as 
being  in  themselves  the  pearl  of  great  price."  So  do  the  Ortho- 
dox. Dr.  Channing,  in  his  Baltimore  sermon  in  1819,  says: 
"Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love  of  God." 
So  does  Calvin, — "We  say  the  beginning  of  piety  is  love  to 
God.^ 

In  his  discourse  at  New  York  in  1826,  Dr.  Channing  takes 
the  ground  that  Unitarianism  is  "the  system  most  favorable  to 
piety,*'  and  in  his  remarks  upon  Dr.  Worcester's  letters,  he  speaks 
of  the  Unitarians  of  his  day  as  "deficient  in  none  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  were  required  in  the  primitive  ages," — as  "exemp- 
lary followers  of  Jesus  Christ"  And  of  himself,  when  putting 
on  the  armor  to  do  battle  with  Morse  and  Evarts  and  Worcester, 
he  says  in  the  Thatcher  letter:  "My  self-respect  is  wounded 
by  coming  into  contact  with  assailants  who  not  only  deny  us 
the  Christian  name,  but  withhold  from  us  the  treatment  of  gen- 
tlemen." "I  feel  as  if  I  were  degrading  myself."  Bespecting 
those  assailants  he  further  says:  "Persecution  has  given  up 
its  baiter  and  faggot,  but  it  breathes  venom  from  its  lips,  and 
aecretly  blasts  what  it  cannot  openly  destroy." 

In  the  letters  addressed  to  Channing  by  Worcester,  "Eev. 
and  Dear  Sir,"  opened  each  one,  and  "With  sentiments  of 
afiTectionate  regard,"  closed  each.  He  sent  a  copy  to  him, 
with  a  note  of  personal  fraternal  regard,  before  either  of  them 
went  to  the  bookseller.  Of  these  courtesies.  Dr.  Channing  took 
no  notice,  but  turning  coldly  away  from  them,  he  addressed 
his  remarks  on  Dr.  Worcester's  letters  to  the  public. 
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In  respect  to  the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  the  Unita- 
rians, James  Martineau  writes:  "In  devotional  literature  and 
religious  thought,  I  find  nothing  of  ours  that  does  not  pale 
before  Augustine,  Tauler,  and  Pascal/' 

Concerning  "fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus,"  the  system 
"most  favorable  to  piety,"  and  those  who  insist  most  on  char- 
ity, "as  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  a  question  in  comparative 
religion.  Dr.  Bellows,  whom  all  allow  to  be  a  competent  critic 
and  judge,  uttered  some  significant  comments  at  the  last  anni- 
versary of  the  Unitarian  Association  :  "  God  knows  that  our 
Orthodox  brethren  with  their  decaying  faith,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  say,  have  evidently  known  better  how  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  common  people,  have  evidently  known  better 
how  to  institute  and  organize  religion,  have  evidently  been  the 
pioneers  in  moral  and  religious  progress  over  all  this  continent 
What  and  where  should  we  be  to-day  if  the  religionizing  of  this 
whole  nation  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarian  body?  I 
look  with  wonder  and  amazement,  with  admiration  and  love 
upon  the  devotion  and  labor  and  zeal  of  my  Orthodox  brethren, 
in  my  own  city  and  everywhere  el^^e.  But  I  cannot  think  with 
them."  I  am  sorry  one  so  candid,  one  who  feels  so  much  with 
us,  cannot  think  with  us.  I  wish  he  did.  I  hope  he  will,  and 
believe  he  will,  ^xncQ  feeling  alike  is  very  apt  to  make  good 
men  think  alike. 

But  the  article  culminates  polemically,  in  the  statement  that 
"the  bigotry  of  Old  Calvinism  has  manifestly  softened,  has 
none  of  that  awful  Antinomian  aspect  at  which  the  early  Unita- 
rians so  fiercely  rebelled,  "that  the  old  Unitarianism  is  nearer 
the  central  truth  than  any  other  views  yet  announced,  and  that 
the  old  Unitarians  believe  that  all  the  oscillations  of  human 
thought  are  settling  towards  their  position."  "Awful  Antino- 
mian aspect "  of  Calvinism  I  John  Calvin  set  the  Gospel  against 
the  law!  "Inner  light"  above  the  Bible  I  put  apart  justifica- 
tion and  sanctifioation,  linked  inseparalily,  as  he  held  by  regen- 
eration, make  faith  sufficient  without  works!  All  his  life  long 
he  was  a  staunch  fighter  against  every  thing  of  this  kind. 
"Those  who  separate  faith  from  piety,"  he  says,  "are  liars." 
What  these  early  Unitarians  "rebelled  at "  as  Calvinism  in  this 
matter  and  fought  against  so  fiercely,  was  a  wind  mill,  a  man  of 
straw,  an  inference, — nothing  more. 
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Dr.  Bellows  wrote  of  the  Unitarians  in  the  Christian  Inquirer 
not  very  long  since :  "  They  have  a  system  of  leligion  smooth 
as  a  chestnut  and  as  cold,  polished,  portable — to  which  nobody 
objects,  but  for  which  nobody  much  cares.  **In  the  past,"  he 
added,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  Conference, 
"our  body,  with  all  its  intelleciualism,  has  been  as  cold  as  ice.'^ 

Dr.  Channing,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  said :  "  I  am  less  and 
le^  a  Unitarian  every  year  I  live,"  and  only  two  years  after  his 
celebrated  panegyric  on  Unitarian  liberty  and  piety,  he  declared 
in  a  public  discourse  at  New  York  that,  "  were  the  Unitarian 
name  more  honored,  I  would  be  glad  to  throw  it  off,  for  I  fear 
the  shackles  which  a  party  connection  imposes."  In  1889,  three 
years  before  his  death,  this  man,  for  whom  humanity  has  reason 
to  be  thankful,  and  of  whom,  in  his  riper,  mellower  age,  his 
country  to  be  proud,  wrote  of  Unitarianism :  "The  system 
was,  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest  of  the  understanding  against 
absurd  dogmas,  rather  than  the  work  of  a  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, and  the  consequence  is,  a  want  of  vitality  and  force  which 
gives  us  little  hope  of  its  accomplishing  much  under  its  present 
auspice." 

A  recent  liberal  writer  in  the  Christian  Inquirer  confesses 
that  "The  chief  defect  of  both  Universalism  and  Unitarianism 
is,  want  of  religion, — that  piety  is  not  the  characteristic  of  lib- 
eral Christians,— that  they  think  more  of  liberty  which  is  the 
coodition,  than  of  love,  which  is  the  end  of  life."  Emerson, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  North  American^  May,  1878,  makes  a 
similar  significant  admission.  **  I  confess  our  later  generation 
appears  ungirt,  frivolous,  compared  with  the  religions  of  the 
last  or  Calvinistic  age."  "  Luther  would  have  cut  his  hand  off 
sooner  than  write  theses  against  the  Pope,  if  he  had  suspected 
he  was  bringing  on  the  pale  negations  of  Boston  Unitarianism." 

Mr.  Alcott,  at  a  symposium  in  the  Seminary  chapel  at  And- 
over,  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  early  Unitarianism  of 
Channing  and  Ware  was  largely  a  protest  against  hyper-Cal- 
vinism, and  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  Atone- 
ment, and  Human  Depravity  had  been  generally  held  as  they 
are  now  taught  in  this  Seminary,  there  would  have  been  no 
such  thing  as  Unitarianism  ;  and  that,  in  the  nature  of  thecase, 
it  could  not  outlast  the  errors  against  which  it  protested." 
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Of  the  same  cast  of  thought  is  the  comment  of  the  Christian 
Union  on  Professor  Park's  retirement  and  the  issue  of  his  lec- 
turea  "  He  has  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  Old  Calvinism 
of  the  old  New  England  theology  and  the  theology,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  the  New  England  of  the  future."  Such  a  theo- 
logical structure  at  Andover,  and  the  third  of  a  century  in 
erecting  it  I  A  mighty  bridge-builder  indeed,  a  veritable 
Pontifex  Maximus  I 

And  what  has  the  learned  Professor  built  across  to? — 
Beecherism  and  Universalism  ?  or  the  cloud-lands  of  agnosti- 
cism ?  We  do  not  know,  only  it  is  to  a  "  whatever-is-to-be- 
theology"  of  the  New  England  of  the  future.  The  Professor 
is  one  of  the  advanced  and  advancing  thinkers  of  the  times; 
but  he  knows  the  road  over  which  he  has  been  traveling,  and 
where  it  has  been  leading  him,  and  where  to  stop.  As  a 
builder,  he  understands  the  material  the  Master-builder  has 
been  furnishing — ^gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  from  the  diverse 
mines  of  Nature,  Reason,  and  Revelation,  and  when  his 
work  appears,  I  think  it  will  show  a  temple  not  a  bridge,  and 
on  the  **  foundation  that  is  laid." 

Was  not  the  veteran  Concord  teacher  aware  that  Unitarian- 
ism  was  in  the  church  a  thousand  years  before  hyper-Calvinism 
got  into  it? — that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Atonement, 
and  Depravity,  have  been  from  the  apostolic  age,  generally 
held  and  taught  in  the  Church,  and  by  its  great  Councils, 
essentially  as  they  are  now  at  Andover?  If  Unitarianism, — 
only  a  protest  against  errors^  is  to  last  till  it  has  made  the 
world  believe  that  these  central  pillars  in  the  Christian  temple, 
—  man's  fall,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  fancy 
work,  it  will  have  to  last  forever.  Did  he  not  know  that  the 
same  Calvinistic  Catechism  and  Associate  Creed  which  made 
the  foundation  of  the  Seminary  when  Channing  and  Ware  ut- 
tered their  protests,  make  it  to-day,  and  that  the  Professors 
now,  as  then,  give  the  same  pledge  to  teach  the  same  doctrines, 
and  give  it  with  equal  honesty  and  intelligence?  The  idea 
that  there  has  been  any  essential  change  made  in  these  or  any 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  by  these  men  is  an  impeachment  of 
their  trustworthiness  or  their  intelligence,  to  which  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  Institution  would  lend  no  countenance,  and  which 
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the  churches  would  Christianlj  resent  It  leaves  an  impres- 
sion that  the  change  which,  in  his  maturer  thought  and  ripe 
experience,  puts  him  in  such  genial  sympathy  with  Andover, 
has  been  accompanied  by  one  there,  that  places  the  Seminary 
in  more  fellowship  with  Channing  and  Ware.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  teaching  at  Andover  that  warrants  this  implica- 
tion ?  A  compromise  between  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  on 
the  Deity  of  Christ, — the  one  positively  affirming  it,  the  other  as 
stoatly  denying  I  on  the  Cross,  held  on  the  one  hand  as  the 
Centre  of  divine  light  and  love,  and  by  Dr.  Channing,  on  the 
other,  as  "a  central  gallows  that  threw  gloom  over  the  uni- 
verse," "  under  laws  written,  like  Draco's,  in  blood  I'* 

The  religious  branches  of  the  Church,  drawn  to  this  one,  of 
which  its  chief  defect  is  **  the  want  of  religion,"  of  **  vitality 
and  force  I"  The  theological  schools  of  the  world  yield  to  this 
which  is  indifferent  to  theology  !  All  "  the  lines  of  human 
thought,"  scientific,  philosophic,  ethical.  Christian,  come  to  a 
consensos  in  "a  pale  negation,"  *'a  chestnut,"  a  piece  of  "ice," 
a  "wood-pile  I" 

Some  of  the  younger  Liberals  regard  this  as  settled  beyond 
question.  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford,  an  English  clergyman,  at  a 
late  Boston  Conference,  affirmed, — "We  have  proved  it  in 
England,  you  have  proved  it  here  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doabt  that  Orthodoxy  is  tottering  to  its  foundations,"  that  "  it 
has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

Meantime,  one  who  should  be  curious  to  know  "What 
Orthodox  Christians  are  Doing,"  would  get  some  idea  from  a 
candid  and  carefully  prepared  editorial  under  this  question,  in 
the  Christian  Register^  of  Sept.  11th,  1880 : 

""Thsj  are  lengthening  their  cords  and  streogthenrng  their  stakes.  And  this 
is  a  passing  phase  of  a  great  historic  fact.  Right  beside  the  great  Foreign  Mis- 
Bonary  Societies,  have  grown  up  powerful  agencies  for  Home  Evangelization.  Mill- 
ioos  of  Bibles,  and  billions  of  other  printed  pages  have  been  distributed.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Mississippi  Yalley  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  now  gathered 
nnder  religions  instruction ;  and  the  same  influences  which  have  hung  bells  in 
hundreds  of  steeples  all  over  the  prairies  to  summon  the  people  to  prayer  and 
pnise,  have  also  helped  to  carry  the  common  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college 
to  the  Tery  verge  of  the  frontier.  They  hunt  up,  bring  forth,  and  educate  men 
for  the  ministry.  They  g^ve  money  to  younger  societies,  which  will  both  help 
themselves  and  begin  at  once  to  help  others.  The  training  of  the  churches  for 
a  generation  to  systematic  giving  has  been  so  far  successful,  that  the  great  army 
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of  missionaries  and  teachers  is  paid  as  prompUj  as  the  armj  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  very  work  which  Unitarians  say  ought  to  be  done  in  the  liberal  way  i» 
actually  being  done  in  the  Orthodox." 

This  commendation,  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  is 
appreciated  by  all  honest,  earnest  workers.  The  Orthodox  are 
not  monopolists  in  this  field.  We  have  done  and  are  doing 
little,  far  too  little  in  it,  and  we  wish  our  Unitarian  friends  to 
share  it  with  us,  improving  our  methods,  and  greatly  excelling 
us  in  efficiency.  We  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  in  all  their 
endeavors  in  the  spirit  and  truth  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard; 
to  remove  the  world's  darkness  and  desolation  by  the  light  and 
love  of  the  Gospel,  a  slow,  but  divine  work. 

"  Little  by  little  the  world  grows  strong, 
Fighting  the  battle  ^f  Right  and  Wrong ; 
Little  by  little  the  Wrong  g^yes  way, 
Little  by  little  the  Right  has  sway ; 
Little  by  little  all  longing  souls 
Struggle  up  nearer  the  shining  goals  1 

"  Little  by  little  the  good  in  men 
Blossoms  to  beauty  for  human  ken ; 
Little  by  little  the  angels  see 
Prophecies  better  of  good  to  be ; 
Little  by  Uttle  the  Ood  of  all 
Lifts  the  world  nearer  his  pleading  caU  1" 
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AimcLB  IV.— THE  SACRIFICIAL  ASPECT  OF  CHRIST'S 
DEATH,  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  WORK  OF 

REDEMPTION. 

The  question  "  How  shall  man  be  just  with  God,"  which 
perplexed  the  upright  Job  in  that  dim  era  before  Abraham 
appeared  as  the  crowning  example  of  the  faith  which  is  impu- 
ted for  righteousness,  has  been  the  chief  agitating  theme  of  all 
the  ages.  Around  it  have  circled  controversies  and  out  of  it 
have  grown  systems  which  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the- 
ology. During  considerable  periods  there  have  seemed  to  be 
settlements  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  substantial  agreement 
upon  what  is  termed  "  the  Catholic  Doctrine."  Again  the 
matter  would  be  opened  and  a  revision  demanded,  followed  by 
a  general  acquiescence,  with  the  old  views  substantially  rees- 
tablished, nQodified  by  such  changes  of  phase  or  phrase  as  pro- 
gressive culture  make  inevitable  upon  every  subject  of  knowl- 
edge, for  amid  all  the  agitations  the  author  and  giver  of 
salvation  has  maintained  His  own  unswerving  position  and 
imparted  His  unchanging  truth.  Notwithstanding  occasional 
aberrations  of  sects  or  schools,  and  individual  rejections  (**wan- 
dering  stars  for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  reserved  ") 
Done  not  avowedly  atheistic  fail  to  claim  recognition  in  the 
grand  chorus  of  ascription  to  Him  who  should  be  always  and 
everywhere  **  called  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from 
their  sins." 

Within  the  present  generation  there  has  occurred  one  of 
these  re-openings  of  the  subject  and  demands  for  revision  of 
^)ecific  statement,  and  an  opportunity  offers  for  serious  discus- 
sion among  those  who  are  in  essentials  united,  in  non-essen- 
tials charitable.  The  movement  is  just  now  stirring  the  air  of 
chnrches  and  pulpits  and  divinity  schools,  producing  increas- 
ing freshness  of  thought  and  utterance  in  many  quarters,  or, 
as  some  fear,  circulating  malarious  influence.  Out  of  it  have 
already  come  such  books  as  those  of  Bushnell  and  Smeaton 
and  Dale,  Maurice  and  Kobertson,  the  best  known  perhaps  to 
New  England  preachers,  reminding  students  of  the  old  works 
of  Anselm  and  Abelard,  Aquinas  and  Scotua 
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In  attempting  a  slight  contribution  to  the  discussion,  the 
title  of  this  article  will  indicate  the  particular  line  pursued. 
The  death  of  Christ  had,  undeniably,  a  sacrificial  aspect,  Wbs 
that  real  or  only  apparent?  Did  He,  in  His  death,  actually 
offer  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  in  any  proper  sense?  If  so,  in 
what  sense ;  and  what  place  did  His  sacrifice  occupy  in  the 
work  of  redemption  which  His  earthly  career  fulfilled  ? 

In  seeking  answers  to  these  questions  the  method  proposed 
is  not  the  rationalistic,  constructing  out  of  the  supposed 
requirements  ot  fallen  human  nature  an  a  priori  scheme;  nor 
even  out  of  the  elements  of  revelation  a  theory  which  reason 
will  accept  as  satisfying  all  its  inquiries ;  but  rather  after  the 
manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  motto  of  the  schoolmen 
"Faith  seeking  Knowledge,"  the  aim  will  be  to  collate  a  few 
of  the  easily  ven&ed  facts  made  known  by  revelation  and  his- 
tory, and  from  them  formulate  the  doctrine  which  proves  to  be 
most  intelligible  to  reason  and  most  acceptable  to  conscience. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  God  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning put  into  men's  minds  and  made  universal  the  idea  of  pro- 
pitiation by  sacrifice,  and  caused  it  to  be  the  basis  of  their 
faith  of  acceptance  with  HioL  Very  near  the  opening  of  his- 
tory, under  the  first  intimation  of  man's  effort  toward  peace 
with  Him  after  the  fall,  we  encounter  this.  The  two  sons  of 
Adam  are  represented  at  their  altars  with  their  offerings ;  one  is 
trustful,  obedient,  and  accepted  ;  the  other  unbelieving,  disobe- 
dient, and  condemned.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  key 
to  their  conduct  and  its  result  is  given.  By  that  faith  which 
is  "assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  a  conviction  (or  proving)  of 
things  not  seen,"  which  to  rationalism  is  blindness,  but  which 
*'  wrought  with  His  works  and  by  works  was  made  perfect," 
faith  in  God's  requirement  and  promise,  Abel  made  the  accept 
able  offering  to  which  God  had  respect  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  claimed  as  entirely  clear,  that  this  was  a  sin-offering  rather 
than  a  thank-offering;  but,  judged  in  the  light  of  similar  trans- 
actions under  positive  appointment,  the  inference  that  it  was 
so  is  legitimate.  The  language  of  God  to  Cain,  which  is  often 
quoted  as  verifying  the  supposition,  is  not  so  interpreted  by 
the  best  expositors.  "If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door;"  i.  e.,  not  a  sin-offering  is  at  band — a  lamb  by  whose 
offering,  like  that  of  Abel,  thou  mayest  yet  be  forgiven,  and 
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reinstated,  bat  rather  sin,  the  power  of  evil,  personified  as  a 
malignant  enemy,  croacheth  close  to  thee.  It  is  a  warning 
against  impenitence,  not  an  offer  to  faith.  If  thou  persistest 
impenitently  in  ill-doing  sin  will  permanently  master  thee. 
''His  desire  is  unto  thee  now,  bat  thoa  shooldst  subdae  him 
aod  rule  over  him."  If,  thus  warned,  and  encouraged,  Cain 
had  subdued  the  evil  which  threatened  to  control  his  life,  and 
tomed  with  penitence  to  God,  he  would  surely  have  offered  a 
sacrifice  like  in  substance,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  to  that  of  Abel, 
and  God  woald  have  had  equal  respect  unto  it  But  however 
we  may  interpret  these  words  the  supposition  in  regard  to  the 
accepted  offering,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  sacrifice  of  propi- 
tiation, stands  at  least  in  strong  probability.  It  is  the  first 
recorded  in  an  uninterrupted  series  through  the  ages.  If  so, 
whence  came  the  conception  and  the  practice  in  this  original 
family  of  earth  whose  then  living  head  had  been  in  closest 
communion  with  the  Creator?  The  notion  that  it  was  merelv 
the  self-moved  and  unwarranted  act  of  the  natural  mind  feel- 
ing after  God  and  peace,  or  a  fanciful  suggestion  from  the 
observed  tendency  of  inanimate  objects  (as  *'  it  was  the  way  of 
the  smoke  to  go  heavenward,  giving  them  a  natural  hint  to 
niake  it  the  vehicle  of  religion — sending  up  their  cloud  of 
homage  by  offering  in  tire  upon  their  altars"),  is  a  very  inade- 
quate explanation.  Even  if  in  any  degree  it  accounts  for  that 
part  of  the  offering  which  expended  itself  in  the  burning,  what 
bearing  has  it  upon  the  bloody  part  of  their  chief  sacrificial 
transactions  upon  which,  though  not  mentioned  in  this  first 
instance,  yet  in  all  the  continued  history  of  religion  such 
wpreme  stress  was  laid  ?  Moreover,  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  was  a  self-prompted,  natural  movement  of  the  human 
mind,  if  it  proves  to  be  a  movement  from  the  beginning  and 
practically  uniform,  it  must  be  classed  among  those  intuitive 
awral  conceptions  which  are  the  developments  of  the  Divine 
Creator's  mind,  wrought  into  the  constitution  of  the  creature ; 
essentially  a  revelation  or  equivalent  to  it  "A  law  unto 
themselves,"  because  "the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
^rts."  So  unavoidable  is  this  judgment  that  Dr.  Bushnell 
(though  with  an  object  contrary  to  that  intended  in  this  Arti- 
cle), declares  "  Sacrifices  are  not  the  mere  spontaneous  contri- 
vances of  men,  but  contrivings  impelled  and  guided  by  God ; 
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just  as  truly  appointed  by  Him  as  if  ordered  by  some  vocal 
utterance  from  heaven." 

Passing,  however,  beyond  the  first  recorded  case,  we  come  to 
another  still  clearer.  We  find  Noah  coming  forth  from  the 
ark  to  his  act  of  sacrifice.  There  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  is  already  recognized,  typical  of  the 
cleansing  from  sin  and  consequent  holiness  required  in  the 
worshiper,  and  equally  of  the  demand  for  such  offerings  as 
God  would  accept  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  Him  such 
cleansing.  The  distinction  was  more  fully  developed  afterward, 
when  even  the  allowance  of  the  things  which  they  might  eat 
suggested,  by  its  strictness,  to  every  Israelite  their  moral  rela- 
tions to  Him,  and  that  there  could  be  no  sound  daily  living,  as 
well  as  no  spiritual  life,  until  peace  was  established  with  Him. 
No  happiness  nor  holiness  without  pardon  first.  So,  as  Noah, 
with  whatever  foretokenings  of  "  the  law  of  the  beasts,  to  make 
a  difference  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,"  was  given  to 
the  antediluvian  world,  approached  the  altar,  he  took  with  him 
such  as  *'  a  young  calf  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  peace-oflFerings." 
The  divine  response  manifested  both  the  propitiatory  object 
and  the  propitiative  effect,  for  "  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor, 
and  said  in  His  heart  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
more  for  man's  sake." 

Still  keeping  within  the  remote  period  preceding  Moses  we 
read  of  Job  who  "  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons;  for  he 
said.  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned  and  cursed  Ood  in 
their  hearts.  Thus  did  Job  continually."  No  doubt  there  of 
the  design  of  the  sacrifices.  And  again  we  ask  how  did  such 
men,  the  righteous  Abel,  the  just  Noah,  the  perfect  and  upright 
Job,  come  to  such  thoughts  and  practices,  with  such  purposes 
and  assurances  and  results,  except  through  more  than  native 
instincts,  through  direct  communication  with  Him  who  evi- 
dently conversed  with  them  and  taught  them  habitually  con- 
cerning His  will?  It  is  a  strange  perversion,  much  like  arro- 
gance, to  imagine  otherwise ;  especially  to  attribute  the  whole 
system  to  the  distorted,  misguided  operation  of  crude  minds 
in  the  childhood  of  the  raca 

IL  The  second  fact,  more  fully  manifested  in  the  process  of 
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development  under  Moses  and  the  prophets,  is  that  the  sacri- 
ficial system  has  been  evidently  settled  as  the  one  essential 
method  of  salvation  for  all  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reduce 
this  statement  to  specifications  by  referring  to  the  multiplied 
instances  which  fill  the  Scriptural  record.  It  is  sufficient  to 
aay  that,  as  this  well  established  "common  law"  of  religion, 
which  had  held  sway  over  the  race  branching  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  dispersion,  became  perverted,  God  tabulated  it 
into  positive  statutes  for  His  representative  people.  It  is  in- 
credible that  He  should  have  done  so  if  the  original  idea  had 
been  only  a  human  invention,  and  a  monstrous  imputation 
upon  His  wisdom  and  holiness  to  intimate  that  He  adopted  it 
from  heathen  corruptions,  to  fasten  it  authoritatively  upon  His 
chosen  nation  for  1500  years.  "  The  law  and  the  prophets" 
proclaim  his  unqualified  sanction  of  the  principle.  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  former  period  were  confirmed  and  others  added. 
They  were  required  and  made  available  for  each  generation 
and  each  person.  There  were  variations  of  detail  for  specified 
purposes  and  cases ;  some  were  for  social  ends,  collective  or 
separative,  some  for  individual  correction  or  stimulus;  they 
bore  upon  every  phase  of  wrongfulness,  whether  of  ignorance, 
inadvertence,  presumption  or  guilt,  and  were  carried  out  in 
every  degree  of  love,  excellence,  or  devotion  consequent  upon 
acceptance,  but  underneath  them  all  lay  the  vital  idea  of  expia- 
tion and  propitiation.  In  the  opening  verses  of  Leviticus  this 
fact  is  indicated.  "If  any  man  would  bring  an  oflFering  to  the 
Lord  of  his  own  voluntary  will"  he  must  "  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  oflFering"  (the  symbolic  act  by  which  in  peni- 
tent faith  he  transferred  the  burden  of  his  sins  to  the  victim) 
4nd  "  it  should  be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for 
him."  Thus  atonement  preceded  thanksgiving  and  consecra- 
tion, as  a  prerequisite  involved  in  every  possibility  of  divine 
&vor.  No  gift  presented  to  God,  from  the  simplest  fruit  of 
the  tree  or  soil  to  the  choicest  of  the  flock,  would  have  been 
received  if  sin  had  not  been  first  expiated.  To  repudiate  the 
necessity  was  the  error  of  Cain,  as  it  has  been  the  error  of  self- 
^ghteousness  ever  since.  The  principle  was  always  assumed 
when  not  expressly  stated.  The  altar  to  which  the  gift  was 
brought  was  a  blood-sprinkled  altar,  and  the  worshiper  must 
Jw^ve  "  a  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience."    The  prin- 
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ciple  ran  also  through  the  current  life  of  the  Israelite.  The 
great  annual  day  of  atonement  in  the  first  month  of  the  year 
on  which  expiation  was  made  for  the  sins  both  of  priest  and 
people,  taught  its  profound  lesson  and  sent  on  its  hallowed  in- 
fluence for  every  day  of  the  year,  to  be  renewed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  minor  trespass  offerings  as  occasion  might  require. 
"According  to  the  law,  I  might  almost  say  all  things  were 
cleansed  zviih  blood,  and  apart  from  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission." 

But  while  the  law  was  thus  making  its  immediate  requisi- 
tions and  giving  its  immediate  satisfactions,  its  symbols  were 
always  suggesting  something  to  come.  The  prophecies,  also,, 
which  began  with  the  law  and  kept  pace  with  it,  from  Eden 
onward,  pointed  distinctly  or  obscurely  to  the  same — "a  sacri- 
fice of  richer  blood  and  nobler  name" — which  in  its  turn 
pointed  back  to  the  former  for  its  illustration  and  interpreta- 
tion. There  is  the  continual  interweaving  of  one  illuminating 
thought  from  the  beginning  of  revelation  to  the  end;  proving 
the  unity  of  design  and  unity  of  method  in  the  entire  scheme 
of  salvation.  Several  dispensations,  corresponding  to  changing 
civilizations  and  advancing  Providence,  but  one  economy  of 
grace. 

Now,  if  the  former  sacri6ces,  which  passed  away  when  "He 
was  manifested  at  the  end  of  the  ages  who  put  away  sins  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself  once,"  were,  as  is  claimed,  only  types 
and  shadows  of  that,  the  question  is  pertinent  and  sharp, 
What  did  they  signify?  They  were  types  and  shadows  of 
what?  A  type  supposes  a  reality  as  its  antitype;  a  shadow 
a  reality  as  its  substance.  Were  these  shadows  of  something 
which  in  its  turn  is  only  a  shadow  ?  Were  these  prefigures  of 
something  which  in  its  turn  is  only  a  figure  of  speech?  Was 
the  theology  of  the  first  sacrifices  only  a  fancy,  operating  on 
the  superstitions,  and  is  the  theology  of  the  one  great  sacrifice 
equally  a  fancy,  operating  alike,  only  more  potently,  on  the 
superstitions  of  believers?  Is  the  "theology  of  the  feelings," 
by  which  as  well  as  by  the  "theology  of  the  intellect,"  the 
language  of  inspiration  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is  to  be 
expounded,  the  theology  of  faith,  and  is  not  the  theology  of 
faith  the  theology  of  facts  ?  If  not,  the  legitimate  inference  is^ 
that  it  is  a  delusion  all  the  way  through.     By  an  express  divine 
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arrangement  repeated  thousands  of  times,  and  reiterated  through 
scores  of  inspired  teachers,  a  long  line  of  delusions  pointed  to 
one  grand  delusion,  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world  and  to  be  re^hoed  in  the  jubilations  of  heaven  !  It  is 
difficolt  to  conceive  how  a  sound  '^  moral  impression"  can  be 
made  by  such  a  gigantic  fiction.  How  can  there  be  a  ^^  moral 
view  of  the  atonement"  if  there  be  no  real  atonement  ?  What 
is  '^  the  spiritual  significance  of  sacrifice"  if  there  was  no  actual 
sacrifice  in  Christ's  "offering  of  Himself  through  the  eternal 
Spirit,  once  for  ever  and  once  for  all,  by  which  He  entered^ 
through  His  own  blood,  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us  ?"  No  theory  of  types  and  shadows 
can  stand  a  moment  in  logical  thought  which  does  not  assume 
the  positive,  substantial  reality  of  that  which  was  typified  and 
shadowed.  The  declaration  that  ^'  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
could  not  take  away  sins, '^  nor  "the  law  make  them  perfect 
that  drew  nigh  with  their  continual  offerings"  is  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  this  assertion.  The  evident  meaning  is  that  they  had 
no  virtue  or  power  in  themselves  to  these  ends ;  but  the  faith 
of  the  worshipers,  exercised  through  the  ordinances,  had  such 
power.  In  every  case,  when  employed  in  faith,  the  promise 
concerning  sin  of  whatever  kind,  was  "It  ^AaK  be  forgiven,*^ 
and  it  undoubtedly  was  forgiven.  Through  such  faith  the 
offerers  "year  by  year"  were  undoubtedly  made  (in  the  Scrip- 
tural sense)  "perfect" — not  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  im- 
perfect victim  but  by  the  grace  of  the  divine  Sovereign,  who 
associated  those  sacrifices,  in  His  own  purposes  and  promises, 
with  the  One  perfect  sacrifice  reserved  for  every  believer.  He 
"had  no  pleasure  in  them"  and  "would  not  have"  their  con- 
tinuance, as  compared  with  the  pleasure  which  He  had  in  that 
which  was  to  come,  and  abolished  them  to  make  way  for  it. 
They  "  had  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  which  excelleth," 
hot  in  their  time  they  were  the  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
milliona 

IIL  We  reach  thus  the  third  fact  in  the  series.  Coming 
down  to  Christ  we  find  His  position  standing  out  definitely 
under  the  same  representation.  In  the  new  dispensation  of 
the  one  economy  the  "ministry  of  reconciliation"  is,  that 
"God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not 
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reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses/'  because  ^'Him  who 
knew  no  sin  He  made  to  be  sin  in  our  behalf,  that  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.'*  "  While  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  "  We  were  reconciled  to  God 
through  the  death  of  His  Son." 

What  is  this  "  reconciliation  ?"  The  simple  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  harmony.  Moreover,  it  is  not  here  a 
term  of  feeling  but  a  term  of  relation.  The  appeal  "Be  ye 
reconciled  to  God,"  is  not  merely  that  we  should  be  in  right 
feeling  toward  Him,  but  primarily  in  right  relation  to  Him, 
and  that  relation  must  be  established  on  both'  sides.  In  order 
to  it  the  first  condition  is  that  the  offended  party,  against  whom 
wrong  has  been  committed,  should  be  placated.  As  between 
men,  Christ  distinctly  expressed  this  in  the  direction  "  If  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  go  and  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother."  And  thus,  also,  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  or 
brought  into  harmony  of  relation  with  Him,  when  that  which 
God  has  against  man  is  taken  out  of  the  way.  When,  there- 
fore, He  is  represented  as  "reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self," it  is  not  first  by  appeals  to  the  world's  feelings  as 
placating  them,  but  "  by  the  death  of  His  son,"  as  first  remov- 
ing the  obstacle  out  of  his  own  way — the  obstacle  which  jus- 
tice and  mercy  recognized — that,  "  being  justified  (or  set  right 
before  Him),  by  the  blood  of  His  son,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
the  wrath  of  God  by  Him." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  after  the  manner,  as  it  is 
under  the  forms,  and  is  meant  to  be  received  in  the  exact 
sense,  of  the  sacrifices  and  conciliations,  the  justifications 
through  blood  and  death,  the  sin-ofierings  and  salvations  of 
every  former  period.  It  is  "  the  righteousness  which  has  been 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets — the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith,  by  His  blood,  to  show  His  righteousness  because 
of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbear- 
ance of  God — for  the  showing  of  His  righteousness  at  the 
present  time."  It  is  the  redemption  to  which  Paul  summons 
Abraham  and  David  to  testify,  and  the  blessing  which  he  says 
was  pronounced  upon  Jew  and  Gentile,  circumcision  and  un- 
circumcision.    It  was  intended  and  extended  from  the  begin- 
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ning  to  the  end  of  time.  John  saw  in  the  Apocalypse  its 
application  to  ^' those  whose  names  had  been  written  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  that 
hath  been  slain  "  (as  he  explains  the  phrases  in 'the  thirteenth 
chapter  by  their  repetition  in  the  seventeenth).  The  book  was 
prepared  and  its  record  commenced  then,  when  we  may  hope 
that  repentant  Adann  and  Eve  head  the  list,  to  be  filled  up  out 
of  every  tribe  and  kindred  and  tongue;  but  their  salvation 
was  always  by  the  Lamb  that  has  been  slain,  **  ihe  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away — or  beareth — the  sin  of  the  world.'* 
And  again  the  question  arises.  Is  all  this  a  figure  or  a  reality  ; 
a  fiction  or  a  fact? 

rV.  So  we  pass  to  the  fourth  fact  to  be  noted,  viz :  the  effect 
of  His  sacrificial  position  and  suffering  indicated.  Under  this 
head,  also,  much  specification  is  forbidden  by  necessary  brev- 
ity. A  concise  generalization  is  all  that  can  be  attempted. 
The  intimations  given  in  the  Scriptures,  by  language  already 
quoted,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  their  effect  toward  Ood 
depends  on  the  truth  as  to  three  points — 1st,  what  sin  is ;  2d, 
what  is  the  bearing  of  God*s  holiness  upon  sin ;  8d,  what  is 
His  attitude  toward  sinners. 

If  sin  is  only  deflection  from  righteousness  or  a  negative 
absence  of  rightness,  and  so  an  error  and  misfortune;  if  God's 
holiness  is  only  the  criterion  of  His  sentiment  concerning  such 
deflection — a  measuring  line  by  which  to  estimate  it — produc- 
iug  in  a  rectilinear  nature  a  passive  disapprobation  or,  at  the 
utmost,  regret  and  pity ;  if  His  attitude  is  only  that  of  a 
Father,  sympathizing  with  His  offspring  who  have  gone  wrong 
and  desiring  their  recovery,  then  the  way  of  reconciliation  is 
easy.  Then  the  effect  of  Christ's  sacrificial  position  and  suffer- 
ing, as  toward  God  (if  indeed  they  have  any  effect — if  they  be 
not  themselves  wholly  an  effect,  the  projecting  of  God's  mind 
before  itself  and  the  universe,  vicariously,  in  self-moved  and 
self-moving  benevolence — a  view  well  styled  "Platonic  Sabel- 
lianism),"  must  be  only  that  of  impression  upon  His  personal 
feeling.  In  that  sense  they  might  placate  or  propitiate  Him, 
*nd  the  result  might  be  to  put  within  the  control  of  His  son, 
M  a  matter  of  the  Father's  favor,  induced  by  the  son's  holy 
vicarious  sufferings  in  love,  the  right  to  bestow  the  Father's 
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pardon  and  grace  upon  those  in  whose  behalf  the  sacrifice  was 
made.     And  this  again  is  a  sort  of  high  Arianism. 

But  if  sin  is  transgression  of  law  and  positive  rebellion 
against  the  law-giver;  if  God s  holiness  is  the  principle  in  His 
being  which  demands  righteousness  in  His  realm,  guards  His 
sovereignty,  and  is  outraged  by  rebellion ;  if  His  attitude 
toward  sinners  is  that  of  a  sovereign,  the  integrity  of  whose 
rule  must  be  maintained  even  at  the  cost  of  His  fatherly  afifec- 
tion,  while  that  fatherly  affection  also  prompts  to  His  utmost 
measures  for  bringing  the  rebellious  into  happy  allegiance,, 
then  evidently  the  way  of  reconciliation  is,  of  necessity,  by 
some  kind  of  propitiation  to  His  position  rather  than  to  His 
feeling.  In  other  words,  it  is  propitiation  of  His  righteousness^ 
or  rightness,  which  is  not,  in  this  use  of  the  term,  an  attribute 
of  His  nature  but  an  attitude  of  His  being,  the  product  of  all 
His  perfections.  It  is  thus  the  apostle  uses  it  when  he  says 
that  "God  has  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  for 
the  showing  of  His  righteousness — that  He  might  be  just  (or 
right),  and  the  justifier  (or  righter),  of  him  that  hath  faith  in 
(or  is  of  the  faith  of),  Jesus." 

It  is  commonly  said  that  our  idea  of  redemption  depends 
upon  our  ideas  on  these  pointa  But  more  than  that  must  be 
asserted,  viz  :  that  the  fact  of  redemption  depends  upon  the 
facts  on  these  points.  What  the  facts  are  can  be  ascertained, 
not  by  subjecting  ideas  to  the  test  of  each  inquirer's  habits  of 
speculation  or  constitutional  preferences,  but  to  the  surer  test 
of  the  current  tenor  of  God's  word.  In  regard  to  that  it  suffi- 
ces here  to  say  that  the  statements  in  the  second  group  of  pro- 
positions is  that  which  this  essay  is  designed  to  maintain. 
Those  are  the  facts  concerning  sin,  holiness,  and  God,  which  are 
^most  patent  in  the  Bible,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  revealed. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  seeking  the  contents 
of  that  one  great  sacrifice — within  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  saving  efiects  of  all  other  sacrificial  transactions  are  in- 
cluded— we  are  led  into  a  region  of  representations  where  con- 
siderable latitude  of  explanation  is  allowable.  One  supreme 
fact  is  distinctly  announced — that  its  office  was  somehow  that 
of  substitution.     He  stood  before  God  and  the  law  in  the  place 
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of  the  sinner.  His  suffering  was  in  place  of  theirs.  He  as- 
samed  liabilities  in  plaoe  of  theirs.  Accepting  this  central 
conception,  there  may  be  considerable  variety  in  the  positions 
from  which  it  is  regarded  and  in  the  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage. An  intelligent  and  devout  Unitarian  avowed,  ^'  I  have 
no  expectation  of  God's  favor  on  account  of  my  righteousness. 
I  know  that  I  can  do  nothing  to  earn  it  I  cannot  shape  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  as  you  do,  but  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  something  in  my  behalf,  on  account  of  which  God 
can  JQStly  pardon  and  accept  me,  though  I  know  not  what  it 
was.  On  that  I  rely.  My  conformity  to  the  moral  principles 
of  Christianity  will  not  save  me.  I  want  a  personal  Saviour 
in  whom  to  trust"  Though  an  Arian  in  creed  and  Socinian 
in  connection,  this  confession  of  faith  certainly  put  him  well 
over  the  line  into  the  bounds  of  evangelical  religion.  It  is  not 
the  purpc^e  of  the  present  writing  to  analyze  much  further 
than  that  Christ  a  substitute  for  sinners,  to  do  for  them,  toward 
Ood,  what  they  could  not  do  unto  salvation  ;  that  is  surely,  so 
far^  the  scriptural  formula  of  His  sacrificial  work. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  some  statement  as  to  His  fitness 
for  such  a  position — the  ground  of  His  right,  as  well  as  readi- 
ness, to  assume  it.  It  is  found  in  His  double  relation.  1st 
His  relation  to  God  as  the  appointed  Judge  of  men.  The 
Father  who  has  "  given  all  judgment  to  the  Son"  has  thus 
^gned  to  Him  a  position  regulative  as  to  law  and  appeasive 
as  to  the  condemned.  In  this  relation  He  is  specially  qualified 
for  the  work  of  mediation  on  the  divine  side.  It  is  He  above 
all  others  in  the  universe  who  might  fitly  propose  and  produce 
whatever  alternative  for  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  possible  to 
justice  and  adapted  to  mercy ;  referring  all,  as  Judge,  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Sovereign.  2d.  His  relation  to  men 
is  essentiaUy  representative,  L  e.  not  by  authoritative  selection, 
nor  by  compact,  as  a  "  federal  head,"  which  would  be  arbitrary 
bat  by  His  original  connection,  as  the  actual  root  of  the  race, 
in  the  order  of  creation.  In  this  sense  He  is  styled  "  the  First 
born  of  every  creature  (or  of  the  whole  creation)  **  i.  e.  as  hav- 
ing both  priority  to  creation  and  a  normal  unity  with  it.  "  For 
in  Him  were  all  things  created — unto  Him  and  for  Him — and 
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in  Him  all  things  consist*'  Preeminently  is  this  the  case  in 
reference  to  humanity,  the  crown  and  object  of  all  creation 
within  earth  limits,  and  His  incarnation  is  thus  to  be  reganled, 
not  as  an  arbitrary,  unnatural  assumption,  bat  rather  as  the 
complete  expression,  for  the  furtherance  of  His  mediation,  of 
what  was  inherent  in  His  state  *^  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
creation  of  Ood.'*  As  such.  He  could,  with  a  strict  fitness, 
beyond  that  even  of  divine  appointment,  aUind  for  the  race 
(His  own  race),  before  God,  to  suffer  for  it,  obey  for  it,  live^  die, 
rise,  and  intercede  for  it,  to  magnify  and  make  honorable  before 
Sovereign  and  subject  the  law  dishonored  by  it,  and  thus  ob- 
tain eternal  redemption  for  it — harmonizing  both  parties  in  His 
own  body,  "so  making  peace."  Into  any  other  "mystical 
unity"  we  need  not  attempt  to  penetrate,  but  this  representa- 
tive unity,  growing  out  of  original  relation,  is  sufficiently  in- 
telligible, and  sufficiently  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in 
atonement 

If  a  correct  solution  of  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  toward 
God  has  been  reached,  its  effect  toward  man^  the  other  part^  in 
the  reconciliation,  is  easily  apprehended,  and  can  be  stated  in 
few  words.  As  a  "propitiation  set  forth"  by  God,  its  first  de- 
signed effect  must  certainly  be  persuasive,  through  the  natural 
principle  of  impression  upon  the  mental  and  moral  faculties. 
To  this  extent  the  "  moral  view  of  the  atonement"  is  unobjec- 
tionable, and  not  only  so,  but  necessary  to  a  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  the  facts  of  atonement  God  does  not  work  out  salva* 
tion  for  sinners,  through  the  great  Sacrifice,  as  a  result  accom- 
plished, without  any  participation  on  their  part;  and  that 
participation  is  secured  by  means  of  the  impression  which  the 
truth  of  the  Sacrifice  is  intended  and  adapted  to  make  apon 
them.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me;"  and 
He  draws  them  "  with  bands  of  love,  with  cords  of  a  man." 
The  only  supposable  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of 
those  saved  to  whom  He  had  not  been  presented,  or  who  were 
incapable  of  impression  by  him,  on  earth.  Yet,  correctly 
understood,  they  may  form  no  exception ;  for,  even  in  their 
case,  before  their  salvation  really  occurs,  by  their  exemption 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  there  may  be  such  a  "  setting  forth  of  the  pro* 
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pitiation"  to  them  also  (not  in  any  second  probation,  but  in  the 
awaking  after  death)  that  its  due  impression  will  equally  be 
made  upon  them,  as  the  basis  of  their  acceptance  of  it — being 
already  essentially  or  incipiently  in  a  believing  condition — by 
a  penitence  and  faith  appropriate  to  their  condition.  From 
first  to  last,  and  universally,  salvation  will  thus  be  only  through 
kith  in  Jesus  Christ  produced  by  an  apprehension  of  Him  as 
"the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  and  that  did  purchase  unto  God 
with  His  blood  men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation." 

The  necessary  qualiOcation  and  caveat,  therefore,  to  the 
"moral  scheme,"  so-called,  is  the  reiteration  of  what  has  been 
already  urged,  that  it  must  find  its  foundation  of  reason  in  the 
reality  of  the  sacrifice,  upon  whose  impression  it  relies.  With- 
out that  it  is  equally  void  of  meaning  and  of  saving  eflScacy. 
We  adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Shedd  upon  a  kindred  topic. 
"The  objective  work  of  Christ  on  Calvary  must  become  the 
subjective  experience  and  rejoicing  of  the  soul  itself.''  "Prot- 
estantism," he  says,  "  unites  in  a  living  synthesis,  the  objective 
atonement  with  the  subjective  faith  in  it." 

It  remains  only  to  mention  in  condensed  sentences,  bearing 
open  the  second  part  of  the  subject  embraced  in  the  title  of 
the  essay,  that  the  place  of  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  Christ's 
death  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  absolutely  central.  That 
work,  whether  viewed  systematically  in  theology  or  practically 
by  faith,  undoubtedly  includes  all  that  He  was  and  did  as 
Mediator,  every  thing  that  lies  "  between  the  two  eternities"  of 
His  existence.  But  we  must  guard  against  the  idea  that  His 
death  was  only  the  culmination  or  rounding  out  of  the  earthly 
part  of  it  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  if  He  had,  for 
any  other  purpose,  apart  from  sin  and  salvation,  taken  upon 
Himself  humanity,  His  actual  entrance  upon  it  was  for  this  one 
distinct  purpose,  out  of  which  sprang  the  whole  divine  scheme, 
wrought  into  completeness  through  the  personalities  of  the 
Godhead.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  was  the  very  core 
of  His  incarnation.  Everything  that  He  was  and  did  in  the 
world  developed  from  that  vital  center  and  gathered  around  it, 
to  form  in  His  life  the  perfect  fruitage  of  divine  mercy — God's 
"  annpeakable  gift"  to  men  under  the  double  name  Immanuel 
and  Jesus. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  that  this  be  borne  in 
mind  both  in  the  teaching  and  the  receiving  of  the  gospel. 
Dr.   Dale,  in  the  opening  of   his  admirable  lectures  on  the 
atonement  (in   which,  as  well  as  in  the  volumes  of  Professor 
Smeaton  and  Principal  Cunningham,  some  of  the  foregoing; 
points  are  strongly  argued)  quotes  the  language  of  Turretin, 
who  declares  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  we  have  now  described 
it  to  be  "  the  chief  part  of  our  salvation,  the  anchor  of  Faith, 
the  refuge  of  Hope,  the  rule  of  Charity,  the  true  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  richest  treasure  of  the  Christian 
Church."      The   assertion  is  not  too  strong.      The  tendency 
sometimes  to  deny  or  ignore  it  has  always  been  followed  by  a 
lowering  of   the  quality  of    preaching,  and   a  corresponding 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  piety  in  the  churches.     Sentimental- 
ism   has  taken  the  place  of  spirituality.     The  sense  of  divine 
holiness  and  veracity,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  divine  re- 
quirements, which  is  essential  to  the  most  vigorous  religious 
life,  has  been  dulled  by  an  inordinate  conception  of  His  pa- 
ternal clemency,  and  fidelity  has  been  supplanted  by  sensi- 
bility.    With  individual  exceptions,  largely  due  to  a  previous 
experience  of  the  truth  which  subsequent  departure  has  not 
wholly  suppressed,  such  has  been  the  drift  and  steady  back- 
ward sweep  in  some  of  the  otherwise  evangelical  portions  of 
the  church.     It  accounts,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  manifest 
spiritual  ebb  tide  of  late  in  various  quarters.      We  are  per- 
suaded that  a  general  reviving  of  faith  in  *'  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  oflfered  Himself  without  blemish 
unto  God,"  would  "  cleanse  our  consciences  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God."     It  would  produce  a  reviving  of  the 
**  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  is  committed  unto  ua"    It 
would  answer  a  question  recently  discussed  concerning  "  the 
relation  of  evangelical  doctrine  to  the  formation  of  character," 
showing  it  to  be,  under  such  a  revived  ministry,  with  such  a 
revived  faith,  the  link  of   highest  union  to  the  immaculate 
Lord,  and  of  widest  uplifting  connection  with  fallen  man.    In 
a  word,  the  genuine  sacrifice  of  Christ-crucified  is  "  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  them  that  are  called.** 
Believing  it  and  proclaiming  it,  we  may  confidently  say,  "  who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  should  instruct 
Him  ?     But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ" 
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Article  V.— SCIENCE  AND  PHENOMENALISM.* 

The  argument  of  this  book  can  be  briefly  stated :  the  rea- 
sonings of  science  are  based  upon  the  existence  of  sentient 
beings  and  the  external  world  of  common  sense.  But  when 
followed  to  their  logical  consequences,  they  furnish  no  ground 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  any  sentient  beings,  or  of  the 
external  world.  The  explanation  of  this  contradiction  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  reason,  compelled  to  be  oqtological,  assumes 
that  the  phenomena,  with  which  science  deals,  are  ontological 
facts.  Let  their  phenomenal  character  be  frankly  recognized, 
and  it  will  be  clear  that  science  transcends  phenomena,  and 
must  do  so  in  order  to  reason  at  all.  It  will  then  appear  that 
the  absurdities  into  which  science  leads  us,  arise  from  the 
attempt  to  explain  one  set  of  phenomena  by  another  set  assumed 
to  be  more  than  phenomena.  The  objection  to  transcending 
phenomena  will  then  be  withdrawn,  and  we  shall  find  among 
oar  ontological  facts,  not  only  other  people,  but  a  Divine 
Intelligenca 

The  assumption  that  science  takes  for  granted  the  external 
world  of  common  sense,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  It  is  beyond  question  that  if,  as  Professor  Helmholtz 
teaches,  the  external  world  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  symbols 
in  consciousness,  they,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  only  phenome- 
na, which  the  material  universe  presents  to  us;  and,  if  science 
adheres  to  its  professions,  it  must  confine  itself  to  them ;  if  it 
recognizes  the  world  behind  them,  it  transcends  the  region  of 
phenomena  and  enters  the  region  of  ontology.  It  is  notorious 
that  science  does  this.  It  proceeds  unquestioningly  on  the 
supposition  that  a  material  world  is  spread  around  us,  whose 
objects  and  changes  are  telegraphed,  by  the  mechanism  of  per- 
ception, to  the  brain  centres  where  alone  consciousness  is  sup- 
posed to  reside. "t  Now  when  science  professes  to  deal  only  with 
phenomena,  is  it  fair  to  dispose  of  the  question  by  saying  that 

^"Thd  Realistic  AssumptioDS  of  Modem  Scieaoe  EzamiDed,"  by  ThoHiaB  Mar- 
tin Herbert 
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it  is  notorious  that  it  does  not  ?  Surely  we  ou^ht  to  assume 
that  scientific  men  mean  what  they  say,  until  the  contrary  ia 
proved.  This  Mr.  Balfour  undertakes  to  do.  He  tries  to 
maintain  this  thesis :  "  Received  science  cannot  be  true  if  the 
idealistic  account  of  the  universe  be  accurate ;  nor  is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  merely  verbal;  it  is  fundamental 
and  essential  and  can  be  bridged  over  by  no  mere  artifices  of 
terminology."*  Before  examining  his  argument,  let  us  try  to 
l^rn  what  science  means  by  phenomenon.  Sometimes,  a  state 
of  consciousness,  but  clearly  not  alwaya  The  atoms  and  mole- 
cules of  chemistry,  the  ethereal  undulations  of  physics,  the 
original  star-dust  of  astronomy,  are  clearly  not  states  of  con- 
sciousness. They  might  become  states  of  consciousness  to  be- 
ings with  acuter  senses,  under  the  proper  conditions,  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  science  claims  to  speak  of  them.  The  scien- 
tific definition  of  phenomenon,  then,  we  may  understand  to  be 
an  actual,  or  conceivably  possible,  state  of  consciousness.  We 
are  now  ready  to  consider  Mr.  Balfour's  argument.  The  gist  of 
it  is  contained  in  his  examination  of  MilVs  assertion  that,  "For 
any  statement  which  can  be  made  concerning  phenomena  on  the 
Realistic  theory,  there  is  an  equivalent  meaning  in  terms  of  sen- 
sation and  possibilities  of  sensation,"f  and  he  takes  this  propo- 
sition to  illustrate  his  objection  :  "  The  candle  at  which  I  am 
looking  produces  in  me  certain  sensations  of  light,  color  and 
shape.  Stated  in  terms  of  the  psychological  theory  this  propo- 
sition would  run  :  The  group  of  sensations  and  permanent 
possibilities  of  sensation  known  as  a  candle  produce  in  me  sen- 
sations of  light,  etc.  Now  the  candle  which  is  here  asserted  to 
be  a  cause  is,  like  other  perceived  objects,  constituted  (on  the 
psychological  hypothesis)  by  two  elements,  viz :  sensations  and 
permanent  possibilities  of  sensation.  Are  both  of  these  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  effect  ?  Certainly  not  One  of  them  is 
the  efffect.  The  sensations,  which  the  candle  produces,  are  part 
of  the  candle.  What  produces  the  sensation  must  therefore  be 
the  other  part  of  the  cause,  namely,  the  possibilities  of  sensa- 
tion. But  the  possibilities  are,  ipso  facto,  not  in  consciousness, 
and,  to  avoid  side  issues  we  will  suppose  them  not  to  be  in  any 
one  else's  either.    So  that  though  starting  from  a  proposition  pro- 

*  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt.    Chapter  on  Psychological  Idealism, 
f  Examination  of  Hamilton. 
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fessedly  idealistic  in  its  terras,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  ray  sensations  of  color,  etc.,  is  something  independent 
of  consciousness."*  Forced  to  conclude ?  Why?  Because  of 
the  tacit  assumption  that  a  cause  must  be  something  actual. 
But  Mr.  Mill  defines  cause  to  be  the  invariable,  unconditional, 
phenomenal  antecedent  or  group  of  antecedents.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Balfour  concludes  that  the  causes  of  the  sensation  in 
question  must  be  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,  and 
iherefore  an  actual  objective  something,  he  forgets  that  perma* 
neut  possibility  of  sensation  means  what  Mill  would  call,  in 
logical  language,  a  phenomenon,  even  though  it  be  nothing  ac- 
tual at  all.  Undoubtedly,  questions  raight  be  raised  concern- 
lug  the  validity  of  Mill's  account  of  causation.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  at  issue.  The  question  is,  are  Psysological  Ideal- 
ism and  science  consistent?  To  say  that  they  are  inconsistent 
because  a  possible  state  of  consciousness  cannot  be  a  cause  is 
not  to  argue  the  question  at  issue,  but  to  object  to  Psycholog- 
ical Idealism.  Mr.  Balfour  continues :  "  This  raay  be  true  but 
again  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  not  Idealisra.  .  .  .  For  we 
might  imagine  a  being  so  endowed  that  he  could  perceive  at 
one  moment  every  quality  of  the  caudle,  which  would  in  that 
case,  it  is  evident,  consist  entirely  of  sensations :  the  possibili- 
ties of  sensation  being  all  converted  into  actualities.  He 
might  also  perceive  all  the  physiological  changes  which  are  the 
necessary  antecedents  of  these  sensations,  and  which  would 
thereby,  in  the  same  way,  become  sensations  themselves.  Now 
it  would  clearly  be  erroneous  to  say  of  such  a  being  that  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  sensations,  which  constitute  his  per- 
ception of  the  candle,  were  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation 
(since,  by  hypothesis,  the  sensations  are  all  converted  into  ac- 
tualities) ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  absurd  to  say  that  these  sen- 
sations were  self-caused ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  impossible 
to  say  that  they  were  not  caused  at  all.  What  fourth  reply 
could  be  given  on  any  theory  which  was  both  idealistic  and  sci- 
entific I  am  unable  to  imagine."t  The  fourth  reply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science  is  that  the  physiological  changes, 
which  are  the  necessary  antecedents  of  those  sensations,  are  the 
cause.    These,  on  any  theory,  are  admitted  to  be  the  immediate 

*  Defence  of  PhUosophic  Doubt.    Chapter  on  Psychological  Idealism, 
f  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt.    Chapter  on  Psychological  Idealism. 
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caase,  and  the  mediate  cause  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the 
physiological  changes.  I  submit  then  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
failed  to  maintain  his  thesis,  that  received  science  cannot  be 
true  if  the  idealistic  account  of  the  universe  be  accurate. 

We  are  now  able  to  judge  of  one  of  Profeasor  Herbert's 
important  arguments.  He  contends  that  the  legitimate  cod- 
elusion  of  science  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscious- 
ness in  the  universe.  The  bodies  we  see  around  us,  we  ought, 
if  we  are  loyal  to  the  teachings  of  science,  to  regard  as  wholly 
unconscious.  Indeed  the  consistent  application  of  scientific 
method  would  require  each  man  to  deny  the  fact  of  his  own 
consciousness.  Of  course  no  one  will  be  guilty  of  such  absurd- 
ities. Each  man  knows  that  he  is  conscious,  and  irresistibly 
believes  that  he  is  surrounded  by  other  conscious  beings.  The 
explanation  of  the  contradiction,  Professor  Herbert  finds  in 
the  fact  that  science,  knowing  nothing  but  phenomena,  assumes 
to  know  ontological  realities,  and  hence  has  to  bring  into  rela- 
tion the  utterly  heterogeneous  facts  of  consciousness  and  mate- 
rial realities,  or  deny  the  former  altogether.  Logically  it  is 
obliged  to  deny  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  this  is  what  we 
might  expect,  for  consistency  would  have  required  us  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  start.  Assuming  one-half  of  conscious- 
ness, the  phenomena  of  perception  to  be  unconscious,  ontolog- 
ical facts,  we  have  no  business  to  regard  the  other  half  as  facts 
of  consciousness.  To  treat  these  homogeneous  facts  as  hetero- 
geneous, involves  absurdity.  Suppose  you  look  at  a  picture 
representing  a  scene  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water.  What 
you  see  is  really  paint.  You  criticise  it  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  a  landscape.  Suppose  however  you  allow  its  repre- 
sentative character  only  in  part,  and  speak  of  bits  of  paint, 
lying  on  the  mountain,  or  floating  on  the  water,  or  of  the 
water  as  surrounded  by  paint,  or  of  the  mountain  as  having  a 
background  of  paint,  and  your  absurdities  would  be  an  exact 
illustration  of  those  into  which  science  has  fallen.*  But  if 
Professor  Herbert  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  science  does 
regard  a  part  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  as  objective,  onto- 
logical facts,  this  explanation  will  not  suffice.  Logically,  we 
must  hold  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  reasoning  that  ex- 

*  Modem  HecUism  Examined^  p.  322. 
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eludes  consciousness  from  the  universe^  or  frankly  admit  that 
we  have  no  right  to  believe  in  it  at  all.  We  are  required 
therefore  to  review  the  reasoning  that  leads  to  that  conclusion. 
The  problem  to  be  explained  is  the  relation  of  brain-changes 
to  facts  of  consciousness.  Now  the  brain  is  a  part  of  the 
material  world,  and,  consequently,  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  That  doctrine  maintains  that  the 
CDergy  of  the  material  universe  is  a  constant  quantity.  **  It  is 
proved  by  numerous  facts,  both  natural  and  of  artificial  pro- 
daction,  that  agencies  which  had  been  regarded  as  distinct  and 
independent  sources  of  force — heat,  electricity,  chemical  action, 
nervous  and  muscular  action,  momentum  of  moving  bodies — 
are  interchangeable  in  definite  and  fixed  quantities,  with  one 
another.  It  had  long  been  known  that  these  dissimilar  phe- 
nomena had  the  power  under  certain  conditions  of  producing 
one  another  ;  what  is  new  in  the  theory  is  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mation of  what  this  production  consists  in.  What  happens  is, 
that  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  kind  of  phenomena  disappears 
and  is  replaced  by  phenomena  of  one  of  the  other  descriptions, 
and  that  there  is  an  equivalence  in  quantity  between  the  phe- 
nomena that  have  disappeared  and  those  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, insomuch  that  if  the  process  be  reversed,  the  very  same 
quantity  which  had  disappeared  will  reappear,  without  in- 
crease or  diminution.  Thus  the  amount  of  heat  which  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  the 
thermometer,  will,  if  expended,  say  in  the  expansion  of  steam, 
lift  a  weight  of  772  pounds  one  foot,  or  a  weight  of  one 
pound  772  feet;  and  the  same  exact  quantity  of  heat  can,  by 
certain  means,  be  recovered  through  the  expenditure  of  ex- 
actly that  amount  of  mechanical  motion.*'*  If  we  accept  this 
doctrine  as  true  of  nervous  and  muscular  action,  we  have  no 
right  to  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  consciousness.  For  the 
theory  maintains  that  the  energy  manifested  in  brain  changes 
is  the  transformation  of  some  other  form  of  physical  energy. 
To  say  with  Dr.  Carpenter  that  the  mind  of  man  uses  and 
directs  (within  certain  limits)  the  physical  energy  of  his  body 
**  just  as  a  rider  utilizes  and  directs  the  motor  energy  of  his 
horse,"  is  to  abandon  the  theory.     **  A  rider  who  employs  only 

*HD'8  Logic.    A  good  statement  of  the  theory  although  it  is  not  true,  as  Miil 
stya,  that  it  is  proved  of  nervous  and  muscular  phenomena. 
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the  energy  of  his  horse  must  remain  entirely  passive,"  that  is, 
does  not  employ  it  at  all — "  the  moment  he  begins  to  direct  the 
animal  he  must  expend  some  power  of  his  own."    If  he  ex- 
pend power,  there  is,  as  far  as  the  material  universe  is  con- 
cerned, a  creation  of  energy,  which  is  a  denial  of  the  doctrine. 
In  such  a  case,  we  have  an  appearance,  which  is  not  entirely  a 
transformation,  of  some  other  form  of  physical  energy.     Ac- 
cording to  the  theory,  all  phenomena  of    motion   find   their 
explanation  in  previous  phenomena  of  motion,  and  if  it   be 
true,   there  is  no  room  for  the  eflSciency  of  consciousness,  and 
Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall  are  right  when  they  affirm  that 
our  consciousness  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  life  than  the 
whizz  of  a  wheel  has  with  its  motion,  or  the  prattle  of  a  brook 
with  its  Sowing.     Just  as  a  man's  shadow  indicates  his  posi- 
tion, whether  he  stands,  or  walks,  or  sits,  so  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness give  notice  that  certain  brain  changes  are  initiating 
certain  actions,  with  which  brain  changes  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness have  nothing  to  do.     To  imagine  that  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness cause  the  brain  changes,  or  influence  them  in  any 
way,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  man's  shadow 
determines  his  position.     If  this  theory  be  true,  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  other 
people.     Their  consciousness,  if  it  exists,  makes  no  sign,  gives 
no  indication  of  its  existence,  and  is  to  reason  non-existent 
The  so-called  men  and  women  we  see  about  us,  act  exactly  as 
they  would  if  they  had  no  consciousness.     Their  buying  and 
selling,  their  visiting  and    gossiping,  their  studies  and  their 
amusements,  their  laughter  and  their  tears  are  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  consciousricss.     The  rapturous  expression  of  a  saint 
the  sardonic  grin  of  a  devil,  the  innocent  laughter  of  a  child, 
are  all  wholly  the  result  of  the  changes  of  the  brain.     To  be 
sure  each  man  knows  that  he  is  conscious  himself,  but  that  is 
altogether  insufficient  to  justify  him  in  assuming  the  presence 
of  an  inexplicable  and  utterly  useless  something,  in  connection 
with  the  millions  of  other  bodies  in  the  world.     The  basis  of 
the  generalization  is  too  narrow.     If  death  were  known  only 
of  one  man,  it  would  be  manifestly  illogical  to  believe  that  all 
men  are  mortal.     If  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
be  accepted,  our  only  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
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ether  coDScious  beings  must  be  that  of  Professor  CliflFord*^ 
that  we  belong  to  a  gregarious  race — and  be  well  knew  that 
saoh  a  reason  was  no  reason  at  all. 

Nor  is  there  any  way  of  avoiding  this  result  without  aban- 
doning the  doctrine  in  its  application  to  nervous  phenomena. 
"There  is  no  rupture  of  nervous  continuity,"  writes  Prof.  Bain. 
"The  only  tenable  supposition  is  that  mental  and  physical  pro- 
ceed together  as  undivided  twins.  When,  therefore,  we  speak 
of  a  mental  cause,  a  mental  agency,  we  have  always  a  two-sided 
cause,  the  eflFect  produced  is  not  the  eflFect  of  mind  alone,  but  of 
mind  in  company  with  body.  That  mind  should  have  operated 
on  the  body  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  two-sided  phenomenon, 
one  side  being  bodily,  can  influence  the  body  ;  it  is,  after  all, 
body  acting  upon  body."*  The  last  clause  stated  it  exactly : 
"It  is  after  all  body  acting  upon  body."  Our  two-sided  phe- 
nomenon, one  side  bodily  and  the  other  mental,  acts  on  body 
and.  according  to  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  it 
must  do  it  through  its  bodily  side.  The  mental  side  of  the 
phenomenon  is  unknown  to  the  conservation  of  energy.  That 
doctrine  states  a  certain  relation  between  physical  phenomena, 
and  deals  with  them  only  in  that  character.  A  few  sentences 
further  on,  Prof.  Bain  writes:  **The  mental  sequence  is  mind- 
body  giving  birth  to  mind-body."  Bear  in  mind  that  in  Prof. 
Bain's  opinion  it  is  body  that  gives  birth  to  mind-body,  and 
you  will  appreciate  the  force  of  the  following  dilemma :  Either 
the  mental  side  of  the  phenomenon  is  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  energy  of  the  preceding  physical  changes,  or  it 
is  not  If  it  is,  then  there  is  in  fact,  a  rupture  of  the  nervous 
continuity,  though  Prof.  Bain  says  there  is  not,  since  part  of 
the  energy  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  change  in  the 
nervous  processes,  is  exhausted  in  producing  the  mental  side 
of  the  phenomenon.  If  it  is  not,  then  it  cannot  be  correlated 
with  physical  changes;  it  is  therefore  wholly  unproductive  of 
physical  phenomena.  Indeed  it  is  in  either  case  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  physical  phenomena,  if  the  conservation  of  energy 
be  true. 

Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  both  nervous  and  mental  changes  are 
manifestations  of   the  same  Ultimate  Beality.     But  physical 

*  Correlation  of  "  Nervous  and  Mental  Forces." 
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science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ultimate  Reality.  Science 
is  concerned  only  with  the  manifestations  and  affirms  a  certain 
relation  between  the  manifestations  in  nervous  changes.  It 
affirms  that  the  manifestations  in  nervous  changes  are  correla- 
ted with  a  great  chain  of  manifestations — what  we  call  the 
physical  forces.  It  affirms  that  the  invariable  antecedents  of 
any  one  of  these  manifestations,  or  group  of  manifestations,  is 
to  be  found  among  those  manifestations  which  we  term  physi- 
cal phenomena,  never  among  mental  phenomena.  If  it  be  true, 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  efficiency  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Prol  Cliflfbrd's  theory  involves  the  same  result.  He  holds 
that  mental  and  material  phenomena  are  invariably  associated, 
that  in  connection  with  every  atom  of  matter — the  material  unit 
— there  is  something  akin  to  consciousness,  "mind-stuflF" — the 
mental  unit.  On  this  theory,  what  we  call  consciousness  is  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  aggregation  of  these  units  of  "mind-stuflF," 
just  as  the  matter  that  we  perceive  results  from  the  aggregation 
of  material  atoms.  But  the  conservation  of  energy  knows  noth- 
ing about  "mind-stuff" — has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  rela- 
tion affirmed  by  that  doctrine,  exists  only  between  the  material 
phenomena,  and  is  true,  whether  the  "mind-stuff"  exists  or 
not  We  are  obliged  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  "the  two 
things  are  on  utterly  different  platforms — the  physical  facts 
go  along  by  themselves  and  the  mental  facts  by  themselves. 
There  is  a  parallelism  between  them,  but  there  is  no  interfer- 
ence of  one  with  the  other."* 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  if  we  accept  the  conservation 
of  energy  in  its  application  to  nervous  phenomena,  to  deny  effi- 
ciency to  consciousness,  and  to  admit  that  our  belief  in  other 
conscious  beings  is  a  groundless  assumption.  But  this  ground- 
less assumption  we  must  make,  and  with  it,  the  efficiency  of 
consciousness.  We  are  compelled  to  make  it,  not  only  by  the 
practical  demands  of  every  day  life,  but  by  the  demands  of 
reason.  There  are  a  multitude  of  plain,  hard  facts  utterly 
inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis.  Consider  the  realization 
of  a  purpose.f  It  is  a  matter  of  momentary  experience  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  our  purposes  and  their  real- 

♦  Clifford,  "  Body  and  Mind." 

t  "  Modern  Realism  Examined,"  p.  184. 
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izatioD.  If  consciousness  has  effioiency,  the  explanation  is 
simple:  The  purpose  effects  its  own  realization.  But  if  con- 
adoQsness  has  no  effioiency  ?  A  young  man  decides  to  go  to 
eoU^e,  performs  a]l  those  exceedingly  complicated  actions 
necessary  to  take  him  to  the  institution  he  decides  to  attend, 
buys  hooks,  reads,  attends  lectures,  passes  examinations,  grad- 
ates, but  not  because  of  his  purpose.  According  to  the  theory 
bis  purpose  is  powerless.  The  nervous  processes  have  initia- 
ted and  sustained  all  of  those  countless  actions:  his  purpose 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  But  since  the  courses  of  action 
open  to  the  nervous  system  are  practically  infinite,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  particular  series  is  hit  upon,  which  effects  a 
result  in  harmony  with  his  purpose?  And  this  argument  is 
strikingly  cumulative.  Every  moment  I  am  forming  purposes 
and  witnessing  their  realization.  In  view  of  these  facts,  what 
must  we  say  as  to  the  probability  of  the  efficiency  of  conscious- 
ness?   I  think  we  must  say  that  it  is  inconceivably  great 

Further,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pleasures  are  generally 
associated  with  beneficial,  pains  with  detrimental,  experiences. 
Eating,  for  instance,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  beneficial  and 
gives  pleasure;  fasting  immoderately  is  detrimental  and  gives 
pain.  There  are  two  explanations  of  this  fact:  The  Theist 
maintains  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  overruling  Intelli- 
gence; the  Evolutionist  (who  of  course  may  be  a  Theist)  that 
it  is  due  to  the  action  of  natural  selection.  If  any  animals 
sbould  take  pleasure  in  poking  their  heads  into  the  fire,  they 
would  not  survive  and  the  result  would  be  a  race  of  beings 
who  do  not  enjoy  such  experiences.  But  both  of  these  theo- 
ries presuppose  the  efficiency  of  consciousness.  If  conscious- 
ness is  a  bye-product,  sustaining  the  same  relation  to  the 
nervous  processes  that  the  prattle  of  a  brook  does  to  its 
motion,  it  is  altogether  accidental  that  pleasure  is  associated 
with  beneficial  experiences.* 

Further,  the  efficiency  of  consciousness  is  necessary  to  give 
any  notion  of  the  possibility  of  evolution.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Spencer's  psychology  will  remember  that  he 
refers  every  improvement  of  mind  to  the  Instability  of  the 
Homogeneous,  that  is,  to  chance.     The  nervous  current  luckily 

*  January  number  of  "  Mixid,"  1879.    Article  by  Dr.  James. 
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happens  to  take  a  new  departure  in  a  usefal  direction.  The 
wearing  action  of  the  nervous  current  prepares  the  way,  to  a 
limited  degree,  for  a  second  flow,  in  the  same  direction,  thus 
increasing  the  probability  that  the  nervous  current  will  take 
that  course  again.  But  the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneoas  is 
just  as  likely  to  take  the  nervous  current  along  a  line,  which 
will  be  death  to  the  animal.  And  the  probability  is  just  as 
great  that  the  new .  departure  of  the  nervous  current  in  any 
animal  will  be  in  wrong  directions,  as  in  right  onea  With  no 
principle  but  chance,  the  evolution  of  brain  is  absolutely  inex- 
plicable. But  if  you  add  the  eflSciency  of  consciousness,  which 
emphasizes  the  departure  in  useful  directions,  and  thus  tends 
to  perpetuate  them,  the  evolution  of  brain  becomes  conceivable.* 
If  therefore  we  are  to  choose  between  the  eflBciency  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  conservation  of  energy  in  its  application  to 
nervous  phenomena,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  our  choice. 
The  theory  is  only  proved  in  the  case  of  heat,  electricity, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  forces,t  and  when  it  comes  in  con- 
flict with  such  a  fact  as  the  efficiency  of  consciousness,  every 
canon  of  logic  requires  us  to  give  it  up.  This  conclusion  Prof. 
Herbert  is  in  no  wise  inclined  to  accept.  I  had  almost  said 
that  his  book  was  written  to  avoid  it  How  to  admit  the  rea- 
sonings of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  certain  conclu- 
sions frequently  drawn  from  them,  was  the  question  he  seems 
to  have  asked  himself.  He  felt  very  strongly  the  influence 
from  which  no  man  in  our  time  can  escape,  the  influence  of 
scientific  authority.  Deny  the  conservation  of  energy  as  a 
scientific  theory  in  any  of  its  applications  he  durst  not 
Science  had  affirmed  it,  the  oracle  to  which  we  owe  so  many 
truths,  so  triumphantly  verified  in  the  brilliant  inventions  of 
this  century.  He  could  venture,  however,  to  question  the 
metaphysics  of  science,  endeavoring  in  that  way  to  avoid  the 
conclusions  he  felt  to  be  untrue,  without  impeaching  the 
authority  for  which  he  had  such  profound  respect  A  very 
cursorv  examination  will  suffice  to  show  his  failure.  "The 
problem  which  proves  utterly  insoluble  is  to  account  for  the 
emergence  of  feelings  among  the  mechanical  processes  of  the 
nervous  organism,  that   being  a  strictly  material  structure, 

*  See  January  number  of  '*  Mind,"  1879.    Article  by  Dr.  James, 
f  Bain,  "  Correlation  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Foroes." 
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whose  operations  consist  of  movements,  and  admit  no  break  of 
coDtinnity.  We  have  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  case 
admits,  that  the  nervous  organism  is  as  completely  subject  to 
physical  laws  as  the  universe  around  us ;  but,  according  to  the 
problem  before  us.  a  certain  series  of  nerve  changes  are  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  feelings  wholly  incommensurable  with 
movements,  yet  exhibiting  the  closest  parallelism  with  them, 
the  two  constituting  a  double  set  of  processes,  for  only  one  of 
which  we  are  able  to  account  To  account  for  this  superfluous 
doubleness  is  the  riddle."*  And  we  know  already  bow,  in 
Prof.  Herbert's  opinion,  we  can  get  rid  of  this  "superfluous 
doubleness."  Abandon  the  untenable  assumption  of  science, 
that  it  deals  with  ontological  facts,  and  the  "  doubleness "  is 
gone  and  with  it  the  difficulty.  We  have  no  longer  two 
wholly  incommensurable  classes  of  facts,  feelings,  and  move- 
ments. We  have  nothing  but  feelings — states  of  consciousness. 
The  facts  called  movements  are  only  a  kind  of  feelings.  That 
the  feelings  called  movements  should  produce  feelings  to  which 
that  name  is  not  applicable,  and  that  these  in  turn  should 
produce  the  kind  of  feelings  called  movements,  now  presents 
DO  dlflBculty,  since,  in  either  case,  the  cause  and  effect  are  both 
feelings.  Such  is  Prof.  Herbert's  opinion.  But  we  have  seen 
already  that  we  cannot  dispose  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way  if 
we  accept  the  conservation  of  energy.  That  theory  asserts 
that  the  states  of  consciousness  (actual  or  possible)  called  move- 
ments find  their  complete  explanaiton  in  previous  states  of  con- 
sciousness (actual  or  possible)  called  movements.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  d  priori,  as  Prof.  Herbert  supposes.  There,  is 
nothing,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  prevent  the  feelings 
called  movements  from  being  explained  by  feelings  of  a  diifer- 
CDt  sort.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  so. 
If  jou  suppose,  therefore,  that  science  does  erroneously  identify 
states  of  consciousness  with  ontological  facts,  you  have  taken 
no  step  towards  removing  the  difficulty.  Whether  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  be  affirmed  of  ontological  facts,  or  states  of 
consciousness,  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  efficiency  of  conscious- 
ness. We  must  still  say  that  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  nervous 
phenomena  is  false,  or  that  the  notion  that  consciousness  has 
any  efficiency  is  a  delusion. 

♦Page  97. 
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I  agree  with  Professor  Herbert  that  though  science  claims  to 
deal  only  with  phenomena  it  is  nevertheless  compelled  to 
transcend  them.  This  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  first  part  of  this  Article.  I  there  stated  my 
belief  that  science  and  Idealism  are  consistent,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  science  is  necessarily  Realistia  But  it  is 
clear  that  science  makes  assumptions  about  past  and  future 
phenomena,  that  it  reasons  about  phenomena  on  the  sun,  for 
example,  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  axioms  of 
mathematics  By  what  right  does  it  do  this?  The  trust- 
worthiness of  memory,  and  the  uniformity  of  nature  are  not 
phenomena,  nor  can  they  be  proved  from  phenomena.  To 
grant  that  science  is  occupied  with  phenomena  is  one  thing; 
to  say  that  the  principles  by  means  of  which  we  obtain  the 
phenomena  about  which  science  reasons — the  principles  which 
guide  us  m  reasoning  about  them — are  derived  from  phenom- 
ena, is  quite  another.  The  subject  matter  of  science  is  phe- 
nomena, but  the  principles  by  means  of  which  we  obtain  them 
and  reason  about  them,  are  not  phenomena,  nor  can  thev  be 
derived  from  them. 

I  agree  with  him  further  that  these  n  on -phenomenal  princi- 
ples are  not  properly  described  as  intuitions.  "The  conclu- 
sions described  here  as  inferences  from  phenomena,  are  some- 
times called  intuitions  of  the  mind,  and  sometimes  primitive 
beliefs,  both  expressions  suggesting  convictions  directly  im- 
planted within  us,  as  distinguished  from  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  way  of  inference,  which  is  the  view  taken  of  them  here. 
No  doubt  they — or  many  of  them — bear  now  to  every  formed 
mind  the  character  of  direct  intuitions  and  primitive  beliefs, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  we  inherit  natures  which  cannot  but 
develop  these  results  as  soon  as  they  develop  at  alL  But 
though  we  possess  such  irresistible  convictions,  which  seem  to 
shine  by  their  own  light,  it  appears  to  be  truer  to  regard  them 
as  inferences,  owing  their  immediate  character  to  invariable 
experience,  perpetuated  through  countless  generations,  rather 
than  as  intuitions  originally  bestowed  in  their  present  form. 
For  we  have  convictions  of  all  degrees  of  strength,  several  of 
which,  undoubtedly,  have  been  engendered  by  experience  and 
are  capable  of  reversal ;  some  have  been  reversed ;  and  it  is 
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not  satisfactory,  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  one  containing  convictions,  intuitive  and  irreversible, 
and  the  other  convictions  presumably  reversible,  because  their 
character  of  greater  or  less  certainty  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
constant  experience.  If  constant  experience  can  produce  con* 
TictioDS  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  adequate  and  known  cause  of 
them,  which  renders  other  explanation  of  their  origin  superflu- 
ous. And  to  recognize  that  the  present  form  of  our  indubita- 
ble conviction  has  been  arrived  at  gradually,  is  only  to  recog- 
nize that  the  natural  history  of  their  production  is  similar  to 
that  which  has  marked  large  portions,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
universe  as  known  to  us ;  moreover,  it  is  to  deal  only  with  the 
successions  of  phenomena,  with  the  antecedents  of  physical 
causation,  and  does  not  touch  in  the  slightest  degree  the  great 
question  of  efl&cient  causation,  and  of  the  guiding  intelligence 
concerned  in  their  production ;  for  those  as  we  have  seen  are 
not  among  phenomena."* 

For  the  reasons  here  stated  with  such  admirable  clearness,  I 
think  Professor  Herbert  altogether  right  in  maintaining  that 
these  primary  convictions  should  not  be  called  intuitions.  The 
term  intuition  has  been  applied  to  beliefs,  peculiar  in  their 
origin  and  absolute  in  their  authority.  Cognitions  elicited  into 
consciousness  through  experience^  not  derived  from  experience 
by  any  process  of  abstraction,  comparison  or  generalization, 
have  been  called  intuitions,  and  their  authority  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  philosophers  at  least  as  unquestionable.  Pro- 
fessor Herbert^s  inferences  certainly  diflFer  from  intuitions  in 
their  origin,  and  it  conduces  to  clearness  to  give  them  a  diflferent 
name.  But  whatever  they  are  called,  we  should  have  some 
way  of  determining  what  they  are,  and  what  validity  they  have. 
The  author  calls  them  inferences.  If  they  are,  they  ought  to 
be  tested  as  all  other  inferences  are.  He  says  that  they  are 
incapable  of  philosophical  proof.  Well,  perhaps,  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  philosophically  probable,  and  if  so,  we  ought  to 
have  had  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  grounds  of  that 
probability. 

He  tells  us  again  that  the  evidence  on  which  reason  endorses 
convictions  she  cannot  prove,  is  their  conformity  with  our  con- 
stantly recurring  experience.    But  what  does  conformity  mean? 

♦  p.  364. 
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Take  the  belief  in  external  substance.  Does  that  conform  to 
experience?  Do  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  as  truths  for  all 
time  and  space,  conform  to  experience  ?  Does  eflBcient  causa- 
tion in  the  external  world,  conform  to  experience  ?  He  remarks 
again,  "  The  evidence  on  which  reason  pronounces  must  be  of 
the  most  varied  character,  wide  as  the  range  of  our  nature,  and 
its  relations  to  the  material  and  spiritual  world  which  surroimd 
it."  Is  it  not  clear  that  since  that  evidence  is  to  be  our  warrant 
for  the  principles  that  underlie  and  guarantee  all  our  reasoning, 
it  should  have  received  most  definite  and  explicit  statement? 
The  force  of  these  criticisms  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  beliefs,  which  the  au- 
thor thinks  are  thus  established.  The  trustworthiness  of  mem- 
ory, the  uniformity  of  nature,  eflBcient  causation,  personal  iden- 
tity, the  axioms  of  mathematics,  the  existence  of  other  people, 
and,  finally  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  clear  that  the  method 
of  establishing  these  propositions  cannot  be  the  same.  Some  of 
them  are  assumed  at  every  step  of  reasoning,  some  of  them, 
the  author  undertakes  to  establish  by  elaborate  processes  of 
reasoning.  If  they  all  "conform  to  experience,"  they  must 
do  so  in  very  different  ways,  since  they  have  such  diflFerent  re- 
lations to  experience.  One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
author's  failure  to  decide  just  what  should  be  the  test  of  "  tran- 
scendental inferences,"  is  that  he  never  seemed  to  have  decided 
what  kind  of  propositions  he  would  prove,  and  what  he  would 
assume  without  proof.  This  confusion  is  noticeable  in  his  ar- 
gument for  a  Creative  Intelligence.  **  It  is  imperative  to  recog- 
nize human  intelligence,  and  regard  human  works  as  achieve- 
ments of  mind,  although  to  do  so  is  to  concede  the  merely  phe- 
nomenal character  of  the  materialistic  hypothesis ;  it  is  not  only 
legitimate,  but  equally  imperative,  to  ascribe  to  intelligence  the 
countless  phenomena  of  external  nature,  which  indicate  it  sim- 
ilarly, or  rather,  indicate  it  in  degrees  immeasurably  higher.'' 
Now  if  he  means  that  the  manifold  marks  of  design  of  external 
nature  irresistibly  suggest  a  designing  mind,  though  the  sugges- 
tion is  incapable  of  proof  as  the  trustworthiness  of  memory — 
that  it  is  to  be  received  as  true,  nevertheless,  because  of  its 
adaptation  to  our  needs — he  occupies,  as  I  think,  an  impregna- 
ble position.     If,  however,  he  means  that  processes  of  reason- 
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iog  based  on  the  indications  of  design  can  establish  a  great 
probabilitj  in  behalf  of  Creative  Intelligence,  he  occupies  an 
entirely  different  position.  It  is  evident  from  a  number  of 
passages  that  Professor  Herbert  accepts  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, if  he  accepts  that  doctrine,  in  a  thoroughgoing  sense, 
the  argument  from  design  must  be  made  from  the  original  dis- 
tribution of  forces.  Professor  Jevons  says  that  out  of  infinite- 
ly infinite  possible  collocations  of  atoms,  that  collocation  was 
bit  upon  which  finally  developed  the  world  as  we  know  it 
The  question,  then,  is  this:  does  that  collocation  point  to  a 
guiding  intelligence  ?  Now  if  only  one  of  these  infinitely  in- 
finite possible  collocations  would  develop  intelligence,  the 
chances  in  favor  of  a  guiding  intelligence  are  almost  infinitely 
great  If,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to  deny  that  a  large  part 
of  these  collocations  would  develop  intelligence,  the  probabil- 
ity becomes  slight  If  we  have  no  reason  to  deny  that  any 
ooe  of  them  might  develop  intelligence,  the  probability  dis- 
appears altogether.  The  hypothetical  case  last  stated  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  one.  I  think  we  have  no  ground  whatever 
for  denying  that  any  one  of  these  collocations  might  have  de- 
veloped intelligence.  Let  me  call  attention  to  three  facts  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  discussion  :  (1.)  Our  question 
concerns  the  probability  of  the  development  of  order  and  in- 
telligence, and  adaptation  under  different  collocations  of  the  same 
atOTnSj  obeying  the  same  laws.  To  ask  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  different  arrangement  of  atoms,  obeying  mechanical  laws 
merely,  or  mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  might  be  an  interest- 
ing question,  but  it  would  not  be  our  question.  (2.)  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  and  in- 
telligence made  their  appearance  on  the  earth.  They  are  here 
iK)w.  For  certain  reasons  we  believe  they  have  not  always 
been  here.  On  the  supposition  of  thoroughgoing  evolution, 
they  must  have  been  developed  out  of  lifelessness  and  non- 
intelligence,  but  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were  developed.  (3.)  We  cannot  say  that  there 
may  not  be  an  infinite  variety  of  conditions  under  which  life 
and  intelligence  may  appear.  Even  if  we  knew  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  their  original  appearance,  only  omniscience  could 
>ffirm  that  there  may  not  be  an  endless  variety  of  other  condi- 
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tions  of  the  same  phenomeDa.  The  conditions,  then,  of  life 
and  intelligence  may  be  fitly  symbolized  by  x  from  two  points 
of  view :  x  represents  our  knowledge  of  the  actual,  as  well  as 
of  the  possible,  conditions  of  intelligence.  With  these  facts 
before  as,  we  can  restate  our  question :  what  is  the  probability 
that  any  other  collocation  than  the  actual  one  would  develop  x 
conditions  ?  There  are  three  ways  of  answering  the  question : 
We  may  say  that  there  is  more  or  less  probability  that  other 
collocations  would  produce  the  required  conditions,  or  that 
there  is  no  probability,  or  that  we  don't  know  anything  about 
it — that  our  proper  attitude  towards  the  question  is  one  of  en- 
tire suspense  of  judgment  K  we  make  either  of  the  first  two 
answers,  we  must  justify  it  by  reasons.  He  who  makes  the 
last,  sufficiently  justifies  himself  by  saying  that  he  sees  no  rea- 
son for  a  decision,  and  by  showing  the  fallacy  of  proposed  rea- 
sons. I  should  make  the  last  answer,  and  I  now  propose  to 
state  my  reasons  for  thinking  any  arguments  opposed  to  it  in- 
valid. Such  reasoning  must  be  deductive  or  inductive.  De- 
ductive reasoning  is  inapplicable  for  two  reasons :  (1.)  The  prem- 
ises are  so  numerous,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  complex,  that 
they  are  infinitely  beyond  our  powers.  Given  the  collocation  of 
the  atoms  of  the  universe,  to  determine  the  results,  is  a  prob- 
lem beyond  our  powers.  It  would  be  clearly  impossible  if  we 
knew  all  the  laws  of  the  atoms,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  know  more  than  a  tithe 
of  them,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
perfect  intelligence  with  our  knowledge  to  solve  the  problem. 
(2.)  If  the  problem  were  capable  of  solution,  since  we  do  not 
know  the  conditions  of  life  and  intelligence,  we  could  not  iden- 
tify the  results  reached,  with  the  required  conditions.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  laws,  some  known,  and  some  unknown, 
upon  any  definite  collocation  of  atoms?  Will  the  atoms  in 
obedience  to  those  laws,  develop  x  conditions,  are  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered.  Inductive  reasoning  fails  equally.  The 
argument  is  sometimes  stated  substantially  as  follows:  Our 
experience  of  unintelligent  particles  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  chances,  of  their  arranging  themselves  in  intelligible  and 
orderly  ways  is  small.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  any 
collocation  of  unintelligent  atoms  will  develop  order  and  intel- 
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ligenca  The  reply  is  that  the  resemblance  between  the  com- 
binations we  deal  with,  and  those  that  constitute  the  original 
collocations,  is  too  remote  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  induction. 
The  earth  revolves  around  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  so 
does  the  moon.  The  earth  is  inhabited ;  therefore,  the  moon 
i&  No  one,  I  suppose,  accepts  the  validity  of  that  reasoning, 
although  it  conforms  perfectly  .to  the  type  of  all  reasoning.  It 
is  reasoning  from  experience,  but  I  think  you  will  say  poor 
reasoning,  because  our  experience  is  not  wide  enough  to  justify 
any  conclusion  at  all.  In  the  case  in  question  our  experience 
is  not  only  remote,  but  in  unessential  particulars.  Why  has 
our  experience  of  unintelligent  particles  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  chances  of  their  arranging  themselves  in  intelligible 
forms  is  small  ?  Simply  because  the  proportion  of  intelligible 
forms  to  possible  forms  is  small.  Take  any  combination  of 
letters.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  they  can  be  arranged 
90  as  to  make  sense  is  small ;  the  number  of  possible  arrange- 
ments without  regard  to  sense  is  very  much  larger.  Now  this 
is  the  cause  of  our  experience  with  unintelligent  particles,  and 
any  resemblance  between  those  we  have  dealt  with  and  others 
that  we  have  not  dealt  with,  that  includes  this  feature,  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  valid  induction,  and  no  other  can.  In 
other  words,  we  must  know  the  very  fact  we  wish  to  prove : 
that  the  probability  is  small  that  the  unintelligent  atoms  of  the 
universe  will  develop  into  order  and  intelligence,  before  we 
can  prove  it  by  inductive  reasoning.  But  this  is  to  admit  that 
indactive  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  case;  that  the  prob- 
lem, if  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  by  deductive  reasoning. 

The  consequences  of  the  author^s  failure  to  decide  just  what 
should  be  the  test  of  "  transcendental  inferences"  are  seen  in  a 
number  of  defective  arguments.  I  will  give  one  more  illus- 
tration. He  is  discussing  the  question,  which  may  well  be  said 
to  have  been  the  question  of  theology  since  the  time  of  Butler's 
Analc^ ;  the  question  of  ascribing  moral  attributes  to  the  De- 
ity. **  No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  if  we  are  to  infer  the  moral  at- 
tribates  of  the  Supreme  Being  from  the  facts  of  the  world, 
taken  altogether,  and  taken  alone,  we  cannot  shut  out  of  view 
the  perplexing  facts  of  evil,  which  lie  on  every  hand  side  by 
nde  with  good  ;  and  since  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  sup- 
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pose  that  sucb  opposite  attributes  coexist  in  one  Being,  it  might 
seem  that  we  are  pointed  to  a  Dualistic  theory.  But  not  to 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  highest  positive  conception  of  God  is 
derived,  not  simply  from  the  world  but  from  teachings  deliv- 
ered by  those  who  declared  they  had  special  authority  to  utter 
them  .  .  .  ,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  without  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  Dualism,  that  although  some  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  writers  have  contended  for  that  theory,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  thinkers  of  all  schools  have  rejected  it."*  Stated 
briefly,  this  argument  is  as  follows  :  The  facts  of  evil  point  to 
Dualism,  but  thinkers  of  all  schools  have  rejected  Dualism; 
therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  moral  attributes  to 
the  Deity  !  The  fallacy  is  so  plain  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  a  glaring  instance  of  ignoraiio  eknchu 
The  author  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  great  majority  of 
thinkers  against  Dualism,  to  prove  the  theistic  conception  of 
the  Deity.  And  this  is  his  sole  contribution  to  the  settlement 
of  the  question  which  more  than  all  others  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived his  attention. 

*Page  426. 
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Article  VI.— SISTER  AUGUSTINE:  AN  OLD  CATHOLIC* 

In  a  notice  of  Montalembert^s  "  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary," Sainte  Beuve  quotes  a  poem  descriptive  of  a  picture  of 
Charity,  attributed  to  Raphael ;  the  divine  mother  clasping  in 
one  arm  a  crowd  of  naked,  shivering  orphans,  the  other  arm 
stretched  out  for  more ;  some  in  the  rear  grasping  the  folds  of 
her  garment,  and,  though  unseen,  already  welcomed  and  com- 
forted: 

"  Jamais,  jamais  assez,  0  Sainte  Hospitaliere  I 
Mais  ce  que  Raphael  en  sa  noble  maniere 
Ne  dit  pas,  c'est  qui  au  coeur  elle  a  souvent  son  mal, 
EUe  aussi, — quelque  plaie  i  I'aiguiUon  fatal ; 
Pourtant,  comme  4 1'insu  de  la  douleur  qui  creuse, 
Chaque  orphelin  qui  vient  enleve  Tame  heureusel" 

Love  has  its  own  ache !  Yet  there  is  no  sweeter  balm  for  a 
wounded  breast,  than  binding  up  the  wounds  of  others.  If 
poets  "learn  in  suflfering  what  they  teach  in  song,"  Christian 
souls,  passing  through  various  painful  experiences,  learn  to 
comfort  others  with  the  comfort  wherewith  they  themselves  are 
comforted  of  God. 

Look  at  this  Sister  of  Charity !  Under  the  white  coif  and 
pointed  hood  shine  out  eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion, eyes  that  have  wept  many  tears,  but  have  lost  none  of 
their  sweetness  and  fire.  The  straight  nose  and  firm,  sweet 
mouth  confirm  their  promise  of  strong  character  and  sound 
sense.  No  seer  of  visions  and  dreamer  of  dreams  is  this  nun  ; 
but  a  woman  of  deep  experience,  clear  convictions  and  strong 
faith,  whose  will,  surrendered  not  to  man  but  to  God,  ruled  her 
life  in  steadfast  obedience  to  His  will ;  whose  loving  heart  was 
never  frozen  up  by  conventual  restrictions,  nor  her  judgment 
obscured  by  the  mists  of  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  or  sub- 
mitted to  those  who  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men ;  a  Mother  Superior  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  natural 
character  and  the  discipline  of  life;  an  Angelique  Arnauld 
wnong  the  women  of  to-day. 

*  From  ^e  German  ''  Memonals  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulz."  Henrj  Holt  k  Co., 
New  York. 
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Does  the  fact  of  her  being  an  Old  Catholic  explain  this  some- 
what unusual  character,  or  was  Sister  Augustine  an  Old  Cath- 
olic simply  because  she  was  Amalie  von  Lasaulx?  The 
Germans  are  fond  of  tracing  inherited  characteristics;  and 
though  the  chapter  of  family  history,  in  the  translation,  is 
abridged  from  the  original,  we  find  its  incidents  valuable, 
recognizing  in  Sister  Augustine  the  bravery  of  the  Lasaulx 
who  was  ennobled  for  fighting  against  the  Turks,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Privy  Councillor,  the  patient  endurance  of  the  grand- 
father who  was  unjustly  imprisoned,  as  well  as  the  artistic 
tastes  and  valuable  qualities  of  her  father  the  architect,  and  the 
tinge  of  maternal  sadness  and  severity,  which  subdued  her 
natural  vivacity  and  caused  occasional  periods  of  painful 
depression.* 

She  entered  the  Religious  Life  rather  by  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, than  from  a  natural  fitness,  attracted  by  the  vocation,  her 
only  road  to  which  lay  through  convent  walls.  K  she  had 
belonged  to  a  Protestant  family  she  might  have  found  in  Pastor 
Fliedner's  training  school,  then  just  established  at  Kaisers- 
worth,  the  introduction  to  a  happier,  and  not  less  useful  life,  free 
from  the  irritating  bondage  against  which  her  deepest  instincts 
and  strongest  convictions  never  ceased  to  rebel. 

*  Amalie  von  Lasaulx,  bom  at  Coblenz  in  1815,  belonged  to  a  family  of  French 
extraction — Jean  de  la  Saulz  (of  the  Willow),  and  his  son  having  been  ennobled  in 
1611,  for  bravery  in  fighting  against  the  Turks.  Her  great-grandfather  came  to 
Coblenz  and  died  there  in  1791,  Privy  CounciUor  of  the  Elector  of  Prdves.  Her 
grandfather  was  Syndic  (Recorder)  of  Coblens,  during  the  French  Revolution;  a 
man  of  great  energy,  honesty,  and  public  spirit^  but  unjustly  accused  of  treason, 
and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  for  fifteen  months.  The  establish- 
ment of  his  innocence  finally  released  him ;  but  not  untU  seven  years  later  was  it 
fully  acknowledged  by  the  Elector,  who  could  not  then  restore  him  to  his  fonner 
post 

Her  father,  Johann  Claudius,  was  an  architect,  the  builder  and  restorer  of  many 
beautiful  churches,  and  known  beyond  C^rmany  by  his  works  on  architecture;  a 
man  of  admirable  qualities,  which  some  of  his  children  inherited — faithful,  ener* 
getic,  unselfish  and  lovable. 

Her  mother,  of  a  deeply  serious  nature  and  sternly  upright  character,  seems  to 
have  been  less  belove<l  in  her  family,  and  the  household  was  oppressed  by  a  cer* 
tain  gloomy  solemnity.  But  though  there  was  great  reserve  among  its  members, 
there  was  no  compulsion  in  matters  of  education  or  religion ;  and  the  children 
grew  up  as  thehr  gifts  and  tendencies  decided,  all  uncommonly  dever,  and  tiie 
girls  especially  with  an  immense  capacity  for  work,  and  the  ability  to  rule  others, 
which  found  opportunity  in  later  life,  when  all  three  became  superiors  of  hospitals 
or  convents. 
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Yet  there  is  a  certain  sadness  which  seems  inseparable  from 
the  life  of  a  sisterhood,  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  the  giving 
op  of  nataral  ties,  of  the  home  life,  most  satisfying  in  its  affec- 
tions and  beneficial  in  its  gentle  discipline,  for  a  life  involving 
constant  sacrifice  of  the  will,  the  tastes,  the  affections,  in  some 
institutions  even  of  the  conscience  ;  a  sort  of  self-crucifixion  to 
which  very  few  can  be  really  called  of  God.  This  unseen 
"plaie,  ik  Taiguillon  fatal,"  more  effectual  than  the  hair  shirt, 
chain  girdles,  and  cruel  '^discipline"  of  Romish  saints,  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  though  its  results  may  be 
blessed  to  the  development  of  rare  saintliness  and  beauty  of 
personal  character  and  great  benefit  to  others. 

During  Amalie's  childhood,  a  society  for  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor  had  been  formed  at  Coblenz,  and  an  orphanage  and 
hospital  established,  the  latter  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  at  Nancy. 
Anna  von  Lasaulx  had  taken  the  vows  at  this  convent,  after  a 
few  years  becoming  Superior  of  the  Order  of  St  Elizabeth,  in 
Luxembourg.  At  this  time  Amalie  was  still  a  child.  A  friend 
said  to  her,  jokingly  :  "  Who  knows  ;  perhaps  you  will  go  into 
a  convent  too !" 

"Pd  sooner  jump  over  the  garden  wall  into  the  Moselle;" 
said  the  little  girl,  indignantly. 

She  might  have  been  a  happy  wife,  if  the  right  one  had 
sought  her.  After  refusing  one  offer  after  another,  till  her 
parents  were  so  displeased  that  they  did  not  speak  to  her  for 
several  months,  she  warmly  denied  the  charge  of  haughtiness, 
from  one  of  her  aunts : 

"  I  am  not  haughty ;  there  is  somebody  whose  shoes  I  would 
clean,  if  he  asked  me.'^. 

**  Somebody  "  never  knew.  It  was  the  second  sister,  Clem- 
entina, whom  he  sought,  unsuccessfully. 

Later,  when  Amalie  had  recovered  from  this  attachment,  she 
became  engaged  to  a  young  doctor;  but  he  proved  unworthy, 
and  the  engagement  was  broken.  An  attack  of  fever  brought 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  she  returned  to  life,  looking 
for  happiness  thenceforth  only  in  devotion  to  her  suffering 
fellow-creatures. 

It  was  not  convent  life,  but  the  occupation  of  hospital  nurs* 
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ing  which  attracted  her,  and  she  seemed  providentially  guided 
in  this  direction.  After  her  illness  she  spent  some  moDths  in 
the  family  of  her  brother  Ernst,  and  used  to  visit  the  hospital 
opposite  and  often  sit  by  the  patients  and  assist  in  caring  for 
them.  "God  himself  gave  me  my  vocation,"  she  said  to  a 
friend. 

For  a  long  time  she  kept  her  purpose  secret;  the  sacrifice  of 
home  and  friends  cost  her  a  severe  struggle ;  and  she  finally 
took  the  decisive  step  without  asking  the  permission  which 
would  have  been  either  refused  or  most  reluctantly  granted. 
Two  years  before,  she  had  applied  for  admission  ;  and  in  1840, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  she  took  the  vail,  at  the  parent  house 
at  Nancy,  and  was  known  henceforth  as  Sister  Augustine. 

In  entering  the  Order,  she  took  this  vow:  **I  promise  and 
vow  before  God  never  to  leave  it,  to  live  and  die  within  it,  and 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  serve  the  poor  and  neglected  sick, 
according  to  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  said  Order.  I  vow 
never  to  consent  to  the  Order  giving  up  the  work  which  I  now 
engage  in,  of  caring  for  the  sick  poor ;  nor  ever  to  forsake  the 
Order  myself,  out  of  weariness,  obstinacy  or  longing  for  a 
change  of  life." 

The  House  at  Nancy  was  one  of  the  best  of  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  with  rules  less  strict  in  some  respects  than  those  of 
the  general  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  was  governed  at 
that  time  by  sisters  of  the  simple.  Evangelical  Old  School,  very 
diflFerent  from  the  Ultramontane  influences  afterwards  dominant 
there.  The  Lady  Superior  had  belonged  to  the  Congregation 
for  sixty  years,  and  was  a  heroine  of  the  Revolution,  bravely 
guarding  her  nuns,  wlien  the  convents  were  thrown  open  and 
the  Misters  dispersed.  Her  death  warrant  had  been  signed  and 
a  price  set  upon  her  head.  Later,  during  an  epidemic  of 
typhus,  when  fifty  sisters  had  died,  she  and  one  other  had 
taken  entire  charge  of  a  large  hospital. 

The  mistress  of  the  novices  had  little  sympathy  with  need- 
less restrictions.  "Children,"  she  would  say,  "the  calling  you 
have  chosen  is  truly  hard  enough, — ^you  need  not  try  to  make 
it  harder;  we  have  not  been  sent  into  the  world  to  make  our 
lives  bitter !" 

Amalie's  old  teacher,  Seydel,  thought  she  went  into  a  con- 
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vent  becauf>e  of  her  broken  engagement.     A  man's  opinion, 
like  Percival  s  of  his  sister: 

'*  A  holy  maid;  though  neyer  maiden  glowed 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love, 
Which,  being  rudely  blunted,  glanced  and  shot 
Only  to  holy  things."  ^Idyl  of  the  Grail. 

With  Sister  Augustine,  "  the  fervent  flame  of  human  love  " 
glowed  to  the  last,  not  only  for  personal  friends  but  for  all  who 
needed  her  love  and  care.  In  the  ideal  Religieuse,  love  should 
be  given  "only  to  holy  things."  It  would  simplify  her  life,  if 
this  were  possible ;  but  human  hearts  are  not  so  easily  trans- 
ferred from  earth  to  heaven. 

To  a  nature  so  self-reliant  as  Sister  Augustine's,  the  giving 
op  of  personal  freedom  was  a  sacrifice  requiring  constant  strug- 
gles. "  How  oflen  have  I  to  seek  help  at  the  large  chapel 
cmcifix,  in  order  to  hear  from  the  Saviour's  lips  that  He  is  not 
held  a  prisoner  there  by  the  sharp  nails,  but  by  His  infinite 
love  to  humanity  I  How  needful  for  my  passionate  heart  that 
the  fetters  which  bind  it  be  wrought  of  that  same  love  to  my 
poor  suffering  brethren  !  On  entering  the  Order,  I  have  given 
op  my  free-will  to  the  Lord  in  a  stricter  sense  than  other 
Christians  do;  and  how  have  I  to  struggle  for  strength  in 
order  to  be  constantly  victorious !  How  fierce  the  battle,  day 
^7  ^^7i  finding  perhaps,  neither  rest  nor  peace,  until  death 
takes  the  weapon  from  my  cold  hand  and  lays  me  down,  at 
last,  to  quiet  sleep  I" 

But  one  does  not  fight  forever  the  same  enemies ;  and  she 
learned  to  look  on  all  the  distasteful  externals  of  convent  life 
as  the  price  of  her  vocation,  into  which  she  entered  with  joy 
and  zeal,  feeling  a  special  interest  and  affection  for  each 
patient,  and  repeatedly  saying  in  her  letters:  *'The  greatest 
gift  of  God's  grace  granted  me  in  this  life  is  His  having  made 
me  a  Sister  of  Charity." 

Upon  leaving  Nancy,  she  was  sent  as  dispenser  to  a  hospital 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  She  soon  became  the  life  of  the  house ; 
but  the  seven  years  spent  there  were  years  of  the  most  painful 
loneliness,  which  neither  work  nor  prayer  could  wholly  con- 
quer. She  perceived  clearly  how  different  her  manner  of 
thought  and  feeling  was  from  the  spirit  of  the  Order  to  which 
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she  was  irrevocably  bound.  "Often,  with  burning  tears,  I 
prayed  God  to  make  me  callous  and  careless  of  everything 
that  since  my  earliest  youth  had  appeared  to  me  great  and 
nobla  How  many  times  afterward  have  I  prayed  Him  to  for- 
give that  foolish  prayer!  How  utterly  impoverished  would 
my  soul  have  been,  in  the  midst  of  my  arduous  calling,  had 
my  deep,  lively  feelings  been  blunted."  Especially  revolting 
to  her  intense  affection  for  relatives  and  friends,  was  the  new 
spirit  pervading  the  Order,  which  required  the  giving  up  of  all 
home  ties.  "We  are  recommended  not  to  love  any  human 
being,  in  order  to  love  God  the  mora  My  God,  if  I  must  seek 
Thee  in  this  way,  then  I  shall  never  reach  Thee  nor  possess 
Thee !" 

Among  all  the  sisters  there  was  not  one  whom  she  could 
trust  with  the  burden  of  her  misery.  But  this  loneliness  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  spiritual  independence,  which  led  her  in 
later  years  to  seek  help  from  God  alone,  and  find  in  her  own 
conscience  the  law  for  every  action. 

The  death  of  her  father,  whom  she  loved  intensely,  but  had 
rarely  seen  since  entering  convent  life,  caused  her  deep  sorrow, 
all  the  more  as  she  reached  his  death-bed  too  late  for  a  part- 
ing word. 

During  the  next  year,  1849,  she  left  Aix  la  Chapelle,  for 
Bonn,  where  she  had  been  appointed  Superior  of  the  new  hos- 
pital of  St.  John.  With  a  number  of  Sisters  from  Nancy,  she 
arrived  late  one  evening  in  November,  each  bringing  her  few 
possessions,  sewed  up  in  a  pillow-case.  They  were  not  expected 
so  soon,  and  found  the  house  utterly  unfurnished.  The  janitor 
borrowed  some  potatoes,  for  the  supper  of  the  hungry  Sisters, 
and  they  passed  the  night  on  bare  floors.  Next  day,  contribu- 
tions of  all  kinds  poured  in;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  hospital 
was  ready  for  patients.  In  addition  to  ordinary  patients,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  aged  men  and  women.  Under  Sister 
Augustine's  energetic  and  loving  care,  this  hospital  became 
not  only  a  model  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness,  but  a  happy 
home  for  all  its  inmates.  The  sisters  lived  together  like  sisters 
indeed,  in  fulfilment  of  that  rule  of  the  Order  which  bids  them 
"  remember  that  they  are  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  like  the  early  Christians," 
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The  Soperior  was  a  mother  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the 
patients,  sitting  by  their  sick  beds,  comforting  and  cheering 
them.  She  was  especially  fond  of  night-watching,  calling  the 
still  hoars  of  the  night  the  bright  side  of  her  work.  "When 
silent  night  in  her  strange  solemnity  quiets  all  restless  hearts,  I 
too  feel  quieted  in  my  lonely  watch.  I  feel  reconciled  to  all 
the  wrongs  done  me  throughout  the  day ;  in  the  stillness  with- 
out and  within,  I  can  again  understand  my  own  heart  and 
others.  In  such  blessed  hours,  I  often  am  carried  away  on  the 
wings  of  prayer,  to  the  feet  of  Him,  whose  heart  never  for  one 
instant  was  wanting  in  sympathy."  Watching  with  a  poor, 
dying  man,  who  expired  after  a  long  struggle,  and  remarking 
the  expression  of  intense  peace  which  came  over  his  face,  she 
says:  "It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  spirit,  on  its  flight  to  the  realms 
of  bliss,  had  turned  back  once  more  to  the  body  in  which  it 
dwelt,  just  as  the  setting  sun  gilds  for  one  last  moment  some 
lonely  dwelling-place  iu  the  valley.  I  love  to  see  that  beauti- 
fol  light  on  the  brow  of  the  dead  ;  just  as  a  stranger  welcomes 
a  messenger  from  his  beloved  distant  home." 

Her  position  as  Superior  suited  her  perfectly,  and  she  made 
no  secret  of  her  pleasure  in  it.  "God  gave  me  the  talents  for 
it,  and  I  am  glad  to  make  use  of  them.  Why  should  I  not 
frankly  acknowledge  this?"  False  humility  was  no  part  of 
her  piety ;  "  the  mainspring  of  her  character  was  truth  and 
nnselfish  love." 

The  tendency  to  untruthfulness,  which  had  developed  since 
the  Jesuits  had  the  direction  of  the  convents,  leading  to  hypoc- 
risy and  imaginary  self-righteousness,  was  a  constant  trial  to 
her  straightforward,  honest  character.  When  one  of  the  young 
sisters  reproved  the  janitor,  who  accidentally  came  in  contact 
with  her,  while  carrying  some  heavy  sacks  into  the  cellar: 
'^How  dare  you  push  me,  who  am  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  the  Superior  was  shocked.  Her  friends  found  the 
incident  amusing.  "It  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  assure  you ;  I 
could  weep  over  it" 

Coming  from  the  influences  at  Nancy,  the  novices  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Sister  Augustine  exacted  no  blind  obedience 
from  them,  but  encouraged  modest  suggestions,  or  even  re- 
monstrance, if  she  had  ignorantly  proposed  anything  which 
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could  not  easily  be  done.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Order,  to  be  sure,  but  strange  to  the  modem  spirit 
of  it.  Gradually,  under  her  influence,  their  sanctimonious- 
ness gave  place  to  simple  and  healthy  piety.  She  had  great 
discernment  of  character,  and  knew  how  to  find  what  was  best 
and  noblest  in  every  one,  and  use  it  for  their  good.  Not  only 
to  the  sisters  and  patients,  but  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  was 
her  influence  a  blessing,  as  a  wise,  strong  friend,  and  a  tender 
comforter  in  sorrow.  **  When  we  have  nothing  else  to  give, 
we  can  always  give  fove,"  a  sentence  of  her  childhood's  teacher, 
Seydel,  was  her  motto  through  life. 

Like  many  energetic  and  capable  people,  she  had  great 
trouble  in  keeping  her  temper  with  stupidity,  and  reproached 
herself  bitterly  for  her  failures.  Yet  she  had  patience  for  a 
long  time,  finding  fault  as  little  as  possible,  using  silence  in- 
stead of  scolding,  and  never  dismissing  a  servant  while  it  was 
possible  to  retain  her.  "  The  Saviour  never  lost  patience  when 
His  disciples  misunderstood  or  altogether  failed  to  understand 
Him  ;  their  spiritual  poverty  never  could  exhaust  the  riches  of 
His  merciful  love.  What  a  condemnation  of  me  there  is  in 
this  I  How  impatiently,  and  with  how  little  love  and  sym- 
pathy, I  treated  one  of  my  fellow  sisters  to-day  1  In  spite  of 
her  want  of  understanding  she  is  possessed  of  a  heart  that 
seeks  God  humbly  and  therefore  finds  him.  Enviable  posses- 
sion, devoid  of  which  I  must  ever  remain  poor."  She  recog- 
nizes that  her  hardest  task  will  ever  be  to  have  patience  with 
herself.  Another  hard  battle  was  with  her  tendency  to  melan- 
choly. Often  **  a  cloud  of  gloom"  oppressed  her,  owing  doubt- 
less to  physical  reasons,  but  assigned  by  her  sensitive  conscience 
to  her  own  negligence  or  selfishness.  Evidences  of  this  de- 
pression appear  in  extracts  from  her  letters  and  diary. 

**  In  the  course  of  a  year,  many  a  day  is  spent  under  a  dark 
sky,  breaking  and  closing  without  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  brighten 
it.  It  is  just  so  in  my  liitle  world.  For  days  together  I  go 
about  mechanically,  without  so  much  as  once  raising  the  eye 
of  faith  to  the  everlasting  hills."  She  compared  such  days  to 
the  **  autumn  winds  that  strip  the  trees  of  their  foliage." 

In  1854,  she  wrote:  "When  you  have  to  groan,  as  I  do, 
under  the  constant  oppression  of  an  hourly  changing  state  of 
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miod,  then  you  can  understaDd  what  a  depth  of  blessedness  is 
expressed  by  the  words  ^  entering  into  the  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God.'  Yet  these  painful  changes  are  a  prepa- 
ration for  heaven.  Through  storm  and  rain,  through  heat  and 
cold,  the  pilgrim  must  continue  his  way,  until  his  weary  feet 
reach  the  rest  of  his  Father's  home.  The  heart  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  life  for  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  rest" 

Describing  the  peaceful  calm  of  a  lovely  spring  morning, 
she  continues:  ^* Sometimes  a  Sabbath  peace  like  this  finds  its 
reflection  in  my  souL  But  how  many  days,  weeks,  and  months 
of  storm  and  darkness  must  pass  over  me,  before  I  can  expe- 
rience such  a  blissful  moment  of  rest  ?  How  seldom  the  risen 
Saviour  enters  my  heart,  wi4ih  the  blessed  salutation :  *  Peace 
be  with  thee  !  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid  1'  Yes,  when  His  wounded 
hand  grants  me  the  inward  consciousness  of  His  presence,  then 
indeed  a  spring-tide  awakes  within  my  soul,  with  flowers 
which  the  warm  sunlight  of  His  grace  opens  to  far  greater 
beauty  than  those  of  earth.  But,  alas  I  how  seldom  such  sun- 
shine breaks  through  the  dark  clouds  of  my  sky,  and  it  is  the 
deepest  sorrow  of  ray  wounded  soul  to  know  that  it  is  by  my  own 
fault  so  little  is  granted  me.  Yesterday,  I  once  again  had  the 
pleasure  of  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  of  being 
greatly  impressed  by  the  scene.  In  the  church  there,  I  was  as 
happy  and  peaceful,  as  if  I  had  left  all  my  cares  in  the  valley 
below.  I  felt  as  if,  having  laid  aside  my  burden,  I  could  now 
kneel  down  and  lovingly  remember  those  who  were  still  tossed 
about  in  the  tempest  of  lifa  .  .  .  We  went  behind  the  church 
to  the  hillside  and  gazed  on  a  lovely  valley,  with  peaceful  cot- 
tages, which  looked  as  if  the  sorrows  of  the  world  could  never 
enter  them.  ...  I  can  never  altogether  comprehend  why  a 
peaceful  solitude  like  this  should  make  me  so  sad.  Is  it  the 
painful  contrast  between  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  nature,  and 
the  backward  and  stunted  growth  of  my  own  soul?  Does  the 
peaceful  landscape  bring  me  a  greeting  from  the  everlasting 
hills,  whose  peace  is  never  troubled  by  a  storm?  Yes,  the 
sadness  that  fills  the  heart  is  only  home-sickness, — a  ye'\rning 
for  our  Father's  house  1" 

Regular  out  of  door  exercise  seldom  forms  a  part  of  convent 
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life,  and  hours  of  recreation  are  limited  With  very  early  ris- 
ing, frequent  watchings  and  fastings,  little  variety  in  life,  or 
relief  from  the  strain  of  responsibility  and  anxious  care  and 
sympathy,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  nervous  system  of  Sister 
Augustine  became  depressed,  and  that  at  times  she  almost  sank 
into  religic»u8  melancholy.  The  advice  of  a  friend,  lo  consult 
a  specialist  for  nervous  diseases,  while  it  hurt  her  deeply,  yet 
roused  her  to  more  active  resistance  to  the  weakness  which  she 
thought  sinful.  "God  alone  knows  how  deeply  I  despise  my- 
self for  feeling  thus.  May  He  forgive  my  ingratitude!"  But 
she  had  concealed  her  depression,  for  years,  from  all  but  her 
closest  friends,  and  sought  *'  by  her  bright  face  to  give  the  lie 
to  eyes  red  with  weeping." 

Other  extracts  from  her  diary  speak  of  her  joy  in  prayer, 
and  in  the  Holy  Communion  at  early  morning,  bringing  the 
soul  into  the  very  presence  of  Christ 

"  Our  faithful  Saviour  well  knew  what  in  His  constant  per- 
sonal presence  He  gave  to  the  world,  especially  to  the  convents, 
which  arose  iu  later  centuries,  within  whose  walls  the  inhabit 
ants  are  obliged  to  silently  bury  the  bitterest  sorrows  of  their 
hearts.  When  mind  and  body  ache  under  the  burden  of  my 
calling,  and  I  strive  to  hide  my  pain  from  those  around  me— 
in  whose  heart  then  could  I  seek  help  but  in  His,  who  never 
sent  the  helpless  away  ?  .  .  .  And  yet  the  Saviour  would  not 
grant  us  a  constant,  living  consciousness  of  His  presence;  and 
why?  He  allows  us  to  feel  the  pressure  of  our  chains,  in  order 
that  like  prisoners,  we  might  long  for  freedom.  Another 
truth,  too,  seems  to  me  to  be  contained  here :  His  love  wished 
the  unity,  not  the  discord  of  His  children.  It  was  purposed 
that  we  should  feel  helpless,  lonely,  and  forsaken,  only  that  we 
might  cling  in  aflFectionate  sympathy  to  our  fellow  men,  bear 
joy  and  grief  together,  and  comfort  and  support  each  other.'' 

Some  of  these  extracts  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  without 
her  knowledge,  from  a  diary  which  in  her  loneliness  she  wrote, 
and  afterwards  burned,  and  of  which  she  once  said :  "  I  feel  as 
if  a  faithful  heart  were  sharing  my  sorrows.  It  would  appear 
as  if  God  had  so  implanted  the  desire  for  communion  with 
others,  within  my  heart,  that  even  life  within  an  Order,  though 
it  may  check,  cannot  uproot  it.     How  maiming  the  spirit  of 
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an  Order,  or  indeed  of  almost  all  convents,  is  to  the  human 
heart,  which  God  surely  intended  to  ennoble  and  to  sanctify 
by  communion  with  others !" 

Sister  Augustine  was  an  unconscious  Protestant,  maintaining 
that  the  foundation  of  all  truth  is  **  to  clearly  understand  your 
own  mind,  and  to  act  according  to  personal  conviction/*  She 
bad  DO  sympathy  with  the  increasing  restrictions  of  convent 
Kfe,  and  all  that  was  best  in  her  character  was  in  contradiction 
to  its  spirit  Only  the  practical  benevolence  of  the  vocation 
reconciled  her  to  the  Order.  **  In  any  other  convent  I  should 
have  been  completely  lost."  Speaking  of  the  decay  of  monas- 
ticism,  she  observes:  ^^Our  calling  seems  to  afford  a  better 
guarantee  for  the  continued  existence  of  our  Order. '^  Our 
treasures  are  the  poor  and  sick.  The  outward  and  inward  suf- 
ferings of  others — these  are  our  fields  of  labor  1*' 

Haying  suffered  so  much  herself,  she  could  help  the  ^  inward 
safferings '  of  others.  Sisters  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  at 
peace  neither  with  the  Order,  the  world,  or  their  own  con- 
adences,  sought  and  found  comfort  with  her.  The  true  source 
of  her  religious  life,  the  belief  in  a  personal  Saviour,  was  the 
leading  motive  in  all  her  actions.  To  all  her  sick  and  needy 
patients  she  ministered  as  unto  Him. 

Bemarkably  free  from  religious  prejudices,  and  loving  the 
deep  teligious  experience  which  she  met  in  Protestant  life  and 
literature,  she  remained  warmly  attached  to  her  own  Church, 
to  the  great  and  simple  doctrines  common  to  all  evangelical 
Christiana  She  was  truly  an  Old  Catholic.  Among  her 
friends  were  numbered  many  Protestants,  Professors  in  the 
University  and  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Bonn ;  but  the  friend 
to  whom  she  felt  most  indebted  was  Professor  Hilgers,  to 
whom  she  was  attracted  by  similarity  of  views  and  feelings. 
Tboagh  not  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  she  fol- 
lowed his  intrepid  career  with  the  greatest  sympathy. 

When  the  Syllabus  of  1864  appeared,  containing  eighty 
opinions  which  the  Pope  pronounced  heretical,  among  them 
several  which  formed  the  very  basis  of  political  life,  Sister 
Augustine  said,  "I  find  myself  condemned  sixteen  times." 
After  great  struggles  with  the  Parent  House,  she  had  suc- 
ce^ed  in  excluding  the  Jesuits  from  her  hospital.     To  a  friend 
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she  writes:  "If  these  hot-headed  saints  knew  how  inwardly, 
and  as  far  as  possible  outwardly,  I  am  alienated  from  them, 
they  would  have  driven  me  from  the  land  long  ago.  Don't  be 
at  all  astonished,  if  I  should  be  one  day  quietly  superseded." 

When  the  war  in  Schleswig-Holstein  broke  out,  and  there 
was  a  demand  for  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  field,  Sister  Augus- 
tine was  one  of  the  first  to  oflfer  her  services.  Since  she  had 
entered  the  convent,  twenty-four  years  previously,  this  was 
her  first  journey,  except  for  the  annual  retreat  at  Nancy.  She 
began  with  sixty  patients,  sick  and  wounded,  with  three  other 
sisters  and  two  doctors,  and  soldiers  for  nurses.  She  went 
from  place  to  place,  following  the  troops,  sending  away  the 
wounded  who  were  able  to  be  moved,  and  preparing  for  fresh 
arrivals  after  every  battle;  working  incessantly,  with  unfailing 
energy  and  love;  devoted  to  her  "poor,  shattered  soldiers," 
and,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  war,  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life. 

This  campaign  proved  a  blessing  to  her.  She  was  hence- 
forth less  dependent  on  human  friendship  ;  she  wrote  no  more 
diaries ;  her  whole  nature  had  gained  independence  and  clear- 
ness from  this  experience.  Two  years  later,  during  the  war 
with  Austria,  she  went  again  to  the  front,  and  passed  through 
even  more  painful  scenes,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia.  The 
wounded  were  of  all  nations,  for  the  Austrians  left  their 
wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy.  In  the  space  of  a  week, 
between  the  battles  of  Nachod  and  Koniggratz,  sixteen  thous- 
and wounded,  and  in  a  few  weeks  following,  over  six  thousand 
sick,  filled  all  the  churches  and  buildings  of  any  size  in  the 
adjacent  country.  Her  days  were  occupied  in  nursing,  and 
her  nights  in  washing  and  repairing  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers. 
Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  wounded,  many  of  whom  had  lain 
from  four  to  eight  days  in  the  woods,  without  food  or  drink, 
the  mortality  was  dreadful ;  and  as  the  hot  weather  came  on, 
cholera  broke  out,  and  some  of  the  Sisters  died. 

A  touching  incident  is  related  of  a  wounded  Italian,  whom 
Sister  Augustine  had  nursed.  He  felt  himself  to  be  djring, 
and  was  very  impatient  to  see  her.  When  she  came  he  looked 
at  her  with  deep  feeling,  and  summoning  up  his  last  strength 
he  said,  "  When  Sorella  dies — immediately  with  Jesus !" 
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She  remained  in  charge  of  the  wounded  for  several  months 
after  peace  had  been  arranged.  '*  The  impressions  received 
here  have  been  very  painful,"  she  writes,  '^but  they  will  be  a 
blessing  to  me  in  my  whole  after  life." 

fler  health  had  been  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  she  gave 
ap  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  from  this  time  she  endured  many 
painful  illne8se&  During  these  years  she  had  suffered  many 
bereavements,  losing  her  mother,  eldest  sister,  and  two  broth- 
ers, three  sisters  of  her  father,  all  very  dear  to  her,  and  her  old 
friend,  Professor  Perthea  Her  only  remaining  sister,  Clemen- 
tina, was  alienated  from  h'er  by  differences  of  opinion. 

More  painful  than  losses  by  death  were  the  struggles  and 
aQimosities  which  followed  the  General  Council  of  1869.  The 
protesting  bishops  and  their  adherents  were  followed  up  by  a 
systematic  pressure  to  which  many  of  them  succumbed.  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  others  were  excommunicated,  and  Sister  Augus- 
tine herself  looked  forward  to  expulsion  from  her  dearly  loved 
home,  the  Hospital  of  St  John.  She  writes  to  a  friend,  "  We 
shall  have  to  emigrate,  and  live  among  the  polar  bears,  or  go 
to  Strossmayer,  in  Hungary,  the  only  one  of  the  Bishops  who 
has  remained  true.''  (Eighty-eight  had  voted  against  accepting 
the  Dogma.)  She  adds:  "Do  not  be  anxious  about  my 
health ;  I  am  not  the  least  so  myself,  although  it  is  always  get- 
ting worse." 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  war  called  for  nurses,  she  was 
too  feeble  to  go  to  the  front,  but  she  received  as  many  wounded 
as  possible  into  the  hospital,  and  was  filled  with  admiration,  as 
>be  had  been  before,  by  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  the 
poor  soldiers  bore  their  sufferings. 

"What  times  these  are!"  she  wrote,  in  October,  1870. 
**We  had  enough  to  do  with  the  war,  but  now  there  comes 
this  moral  misery  in  the  Church,  which  will  leave  even  deeper 
wounds.  The  convents  will  be  carefully  searched,  and  the 
knife  held  at  our  throats.  What  I  am  to  do  is  perfectly  clear, 
but  what  will  come  of  it  all  God  alone  knows :  but  when  the 
time  comes  He  will  help  us." 

Only  one  of  the  Bishops  remained  steadfast;  one  after 
another  of  her  old  friends,  among  the  professors  and  pastors, 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  a  new  loneliness  came  over  her  : 
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she  had  now  no  one  upon  whose  judgment  she  oould  rely. 
'^  She  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perfect  fidelity, 
entirely  pure,  unselfish  feeling,  and  guileless  truth  were  not  to 
be  found  in  any  human  heart." 

The  blow  fell  at  last  A  boarder  in  the  hospital  informed 
against  the  Superior.  She  had  received  visits  from  some  of  the 
suspended  priests.  The  Ladies  Superior  of  Nancy  and  Treves 
arrived,  ordered  a  confession  of  her  faith,  and  formally 
deposed  her,  appointing  a  new  Superior  in  her  stead,  amid  the 
grievous  lamentations  of  the  Sisters.  "  They  may  set  a  Supe- 
rior down  upon  us,"  said  one,  "  but  they  can  never  again  give 
us  a  Mother." 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  take  her  to  Nancy,  but  the  house 
physician  would  not  permit  her  to  be  moved.  Some  weeks 
later,  at  her  own  request,  she  was  taken  to  a  hospital  at  Yallen* 
dar,  near  Coblenz,  leaving  "  her  dear  home,"  where  she  had 
worked  so  faithfully  for  over  twenty  years.  Many  friends  bad 
begged  her  to  come  to  them;  but  she  remembered  her  vow,  and 
preferred  not  to  leave  the  Order  unless  absolutely  driven  out 
Besting  in  her  little  turret  chamber  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  journey,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
painful  loneliness.  "There  I  lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall 
feeling  all  darkness  within  me;  but  then  I  said  to  myself, 
'After  all  I  am  foolish  to  be  so  sad ;  I  have  got  Christ,  and 
that  is  enough.'" 

They  would  not  even  let  her  die  in  peace.  The  Sisters, 
Jesuit  priests,  even  her  own  sister,  Clementina,  made  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  procure  her  submission,  causing  her  many  tears 
and  sleepless  nights.  Her  longing  for  death  daily  increased, 
like  a  longing  for  home;  but  she  was  severe  upon  herself,  even 
yet  saying,  "All  longing  for  heaven  which  does  not  center  in 
Christ  alone,  but  rather  springs  from  the  desire  to  escape  from 
this  life,  is  false  and  self-deceptive."  She  often  recalled  with 
joy  the  words  of  the  dying  soldier  in  Bohemia :  "  Immediately 
with  Jesua" 

The  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the  last  sacrament  and  of 
Christian  burial,  was  a  great  trial;  yet  she  was  supported 
under  it  by  the  assurance  ''that  just  as  there  is  a  blessed  bap- 
tism of  spirit  and  of  blood,  so  also  there  is  a  spiritual  partaking 
of  the  Holy  Communion." 
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The  sacrament  was  administered  by  a  friendly  priest,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Sisters,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to 
officiate  at  her  funeral  services.  After  her  peaceful  death,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1872,  her  body,  deprived  of  its  convent- 
robe,  as  the  last  dishonor  possible,  was  placed  in  a  coflSn  and 
carried  in  a  small  boat  across  the  Ehine  to  the  burial-place  of 
her  family,  at  Weissenthurm.  A  few  friends  followed  it  to 
the  grave,  Professor  Reusch  spoke  a  few  words  of  affection, 
and  all  joined  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Flowers  and  a 
palm-branch  were  placed  on  the  grave,  symbolical  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  whom  she  had  joined  in  heaven. 

The  black  robe,  worn  for  thirty-two  years,  had  been  taken 
from  her;  but  none  could  deprive  her  of  the  "  white  robe,  given 
to  each  one."  Instead  of  her  faithful  service  to  the  poor  and 
wretched  "in  His  name,"  she  stands  "before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serves  day  and  night  in  His  temple."  "And  the 
Lamb  shall  be  their  shepherd,  and  shall  guide  them  unto 
fountains  of  waters  of  life ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  every 
tear  from  their  eyes." 
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Article  VII.— ADDRESS  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
REV.   LEONARD  BACON,   D.D.* 

By  Pbof.  Timothy  D wight. 

We  meet  together,  this  afternoon,  as  a  company  of  friends 
— almost  as  the  members  of  a  single  family, — that  we  may 
render  the  last  service  of  regard  and  kindly  affection  to  a  man 
who  has  long  been  held  in  honor  by  us  all.  We  meet  in  this 
House  of  Public  Worship,  rather  than  at  his  own  home, 
because  no  private  dwelling  could  receive  within  its  walls  the 
large  numbers  who,  by  reason  of  his  departure  from  among  us, 
are  filled  with  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement,  and  because  it 
seems  fitting  that  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  borne  witness 
here  for  the  truth  and  for  God  should  be  carried  to  his  burial 
from  this  consecrated  place.  But  we  do  not  meet  for  the  utter- 
ance and  hearing  of  formal  eulogy,  or  for  the  minute  setting 
forth  of  those  events  and  works  which  have  made  his  career  so 
remarkable.  A  time  for  this  will  be  asked  for,  and  will  be 
f oimd,  by  the  community  when,  the  first  freshness  of  our  grief 
having  passed  away,  we  may  be  able  more  calmly  and  thought- 
fully to  estimate  what  he  was  and  what  he  did.  A  great  man 
and  a  good  man,  such  an  one  as  does  not  often  live  in  any 
city,  large  or  small, — the  full  narrative  of  his  life,  whether  told 
by  some  competent  and  loving  fellow-worker  ia  the  good  cause 
here  to  an  assembly  of  his  townsmen,  or  recorded  in  a  volume 
which  may  bear  to  other  regions  and  another  generation  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  his  influence,  cannot  but  be  a 
blessing  to  every  one  to  whose  serious  reflection  it  may  present 
itself.  It  would  be  a  loss  indeed,  if  the  story  were  not,  at 
some  early  moment,  to  be  thus  given  to  the  world.  To-day, 
however,  we  only  speak  to  one  another  as  if  a  sorrowing  house- 
hold, sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  word  which  we  have  heard, 
that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  Our  thoughts  are  voiced, 
as  it  were,  in  a  half -suppressed  whisper  of  affection  and  grate- 
ful memory  in  the  very  presence  of  the  dead.  They  are 
spoken  by  one  of  the  company  to  the  rest,  in  the  few  moments 
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before  we  say  our  last  farewell  at  his  open  grave.  They  can- 
not review  the  past  history.  They  must  be  imperfect  even  as 
related  to  the  fullness  of  what  we  feeL  The  talk  by  the  fire- 
fflde  on  many  a  Sunday  evening  in  our  several  homes;  the 
tender  recollections  in  many  an  hour  of  converse  with  our  own 
minds, — ^these  alone  will  complete  the  picture  to  each  one 
among  us  of  the  friend  who  has  just  left  the  things  that  are 
aeen  for  those  that  are  unseen.  And  yet — as  in  the  family 
drde — we  cannot  help  recalling,  even  at  this  hour,  some  traits 
of  his  character,  and  asking  the  questions,  What  of  the  past, 
and  What  of  the  future  ? 

Our  friend  who  has  now  finished  his  earthly  work  was  a  man 
of  varied  powers  and  of  admirable  qualities,  both  of  mind  and 
heart.  He  was  made  by  nature  on  a  grand  scale.  We  who 
knew  him  as  a  fellow-citizen  and  a  friend  came  to  imderstand 
this  more  and  more  fully  as  the  years  passed  on.  Those,  also, 
who  merely  saw  his  face,  and  heard  of  him  or  from  him  in 
other  places,  were  impressed  by  the  same  thought.  No  man 
could  read  a  page  of  his  writings  or  listen  to  one  of  his  more 
powerful  discourses,  without  having  some  true  appreciation  of 
bis  extraordinary  ability.  We  have  often  said  this,  as  we  have 
spoken  abont  him  in  the  past.  We  say  it  again,  and  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  its  truth,  if  possible,  at  this  hour.  And  why 
should  we  not  allude  to  it  even  here,  as  his  mortal  part  still  lies 
before  us.  It  is  not  as  praise  to  him  that  it  comes  to  our  lips 
(which,  at  such  a  time,  he  might  wish  to  be  left  imexpressed), 
but  as  a  grateful  remembrance  for  ourselves.  These  powers 
and  qualities  made  up  the  life  of  the  man.  They  rendered 
him  what  he  was  to  our  thought.  They  will  cause  him  to  be  a 
living  influence  for  us  in  the  futiu^. 

As  I  bring  him  once  more  before  my  mind,  he  appears  as  a 
man  of  wonderful  memory;  of  clear  perception  of  truth;  of 
that  logical  power  which  belongs,  not  indeed  to  the  authors  of 
systems  of  philosophy,  but  to  the  ablest  advocates  in  the  con- 
fiicts  of  thought ;  of  wide  and  comprehensive  mental  grasp ;  of 
a  rhetorical  skill  and  culture  characteristic  of  the  best  writers 
of  onr  language ;  of  an  uncommon  poetic  sense  and  feeling ;  of 
such  extraordinary  suggestiveness  and  fertility  in  ideas,  that  his 
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mind  could  never  be  inactive  or  at  rest ;  of  so  exquisite  humor 
that  it  was  a  continual  charm  to  listen  to  his  conversation ;  of  a 
native  dignity  of  expression  which  everywhere  compelled 
respect ;  of  a  beautiful  combination  of  intellectual  vigor  and 
tender  feeling.  How  often  have  we  found  him,  when  questions 
of  the  past  were  before  us,  ready  to  bring  forth  from  the  store- 
house of  liis  recollections  those  minute  details  and  that  fresh- 
ness of  living  fact  which  contain  within  them  the  reality  of 
history.  lie  seems,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  have  seized  upon 
all  that  he  heard  from  persons  who  were  older  than  himself, 
and  to  have  laid  it  aside  in  his  mind  for  use  at  any  moment 
His  remembrance  was  in  this  way  prolonged,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  over  a  period  of  half  a  century  or  more  before  the 
time  of  his  birth.  It  was  thus  enabled  to  realize  for  himself 
and  for  us  the  earlier  life  of  New  England,  and  in  a  high 
degree  that  of  the  city  where  he  and  we  have  found  our  home. 
His  reading,  also,  carried  him  back  into  the  more  distant  past. 
Here,  again,  the  accuracy  of  memory  brought  everything  into 
his  lasting  possession.  He  was  an  authority  with  regard  to  his- 
torical facts  and  dates.  He  had  a  most  lively  interest  in  all  that 
was  interesting  in  every  period  and  in  every  land.  He  com- 
prehended  and  entered  sympathetically  into  the  struggles  of 
other  ages,  and,  while  he  lived  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  pres- 
ent beyond  that  of  most  men  who  know  little  of  what  is  be- 
hind it,  he  fired  the  energies  of  his  spirit  by  the  example  of 
the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  liberty  and  of  faith.  I  am  sure  that 
the  men  who  fought  for  their  rights  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression in  England  two  centuries  ago  and  more  would  have 
recognized  him  as  a  kindred  spirit,  and  would  have  seen  in 
him,  as  he  carried  on  the  conflict  in  this  later  day,  the  influence 
of  their  own  lives.  Truly,  we  have  lost  in  his  dying  much  of 
the  past ;  much  which  had  been  within  his  own  experience ; 
much  more  which  was  so  made  a  reality  through  his  memory  of 
what  he  had  heard  and  read,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
experienced  it.  I  feel  that  the  world  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
grown  younger  to  us  all  than  it  was  a  few  days  ago,  from  the 
passing  away  of  what  was  in  his  recollection. 

How  quickly,  also,  his  mind  moved.     He  had  more  new  and 
fresh  thoughts  in  a  day,  we  may  almost  say,  than  most  men, 
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even  men  of  cnlture,  have  in  a  week.  I  never  knew  a  mind 
more  rich  in  ideas,  more  constantly  active,  more  awake  in  every 
direction,  more  ready  to  effervesce  and  scintillate  with  bright 
thoughts,  when  aroused  by  the  excitement  of  intelligent  con- 
versation. As  St.  PauPs  ideas  seem  to  have  pressed  for 
utterance,  oftentimes,  more  rapidly  than  the  pen  of  his  amanu- 
ensis could  record  them,  so  in  the  case  of  our  friend  I  have 
sometimes  felt  that  the  mind  was  unable  to  contain  all  that  was 
in  it,  and  that,  as  he  poured  forth  his  thought  in  its  abundance, 
he  was,  as  it  were,  only  thinking  aloud.  He  was  not,  however, 
fike  some  men,  a  constant  talker.  He  could  be  silent  in  the 
contentment  of  his  own  meditation  as  easily  as  he  could  speak. 
Bnt  he  needed  only  to  be  stimulated  by  the  presence  and  dis- 
cussion of  cultivated  friends,  and  his  mind  opened  at  once  in 
every  beautiful  way.  The  rich  resources  of  memory,  the  pre- 
cision of  his  thinking,  the  play  of  keen  wit,  the  love  of  truth, 
the  purity  of  sentiment,  the  facility  of  language,  which  were 
characteristic  of  him,  all  combined  to  make  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts  delightful  to  the  hearer. 

There  are  few  persons  within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  I 
am  confident,  who  exhibit  in  their  style  so  much  of  rhetorical 
finish  and  of  the  purest  English  expression.  Every  sentence, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  appeared  to  fall,  as  by  a  natural 
law,  into  the  proper  order  and  to  assume  a  rich  musical  charac- 
ter, kindred  even  to  that  which  has  given  to  the  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures  such  power  over  multitudes  of  minds.  It  was 
this,  in  a  large  measure,  together  with  his  appreciative  sense  of 
what  was  fitting,  which  made  us  all  trust  him  in  any  emergency 
to  say  the  right  words  in  the  right  way.  What  a  sweet  and 
solemn  strain,  as  if  coming  down  the  ages  from  the  times  even 
of  the  old  prophets,  there  was  in  his  prayers.  What  a 
measured  eloquence  in  his  best  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  his  orations  on  the  memorial  and  festive  days  of  the  com- 
nwnwealth.  What  a  charming  picturesqueness  when  he  told  of 
the  simple  life  of  our  grandfathers  or  of  the  trying  times  of  our 
Revolutionary  history.  We  turned  to  him,  as  by  a  unanimous 
impulse,  whenever  the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  to  be  fired,  or 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  to  God  for  our  national  blessings 
was  to  find  its  best  expression,  because  we  knew  that  his  words 
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would  be  fitly  spoken — ^would  be,  in  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  writer,  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 
The  grand  march  of  the  ages  appears  also  in  some  of  Mb 
hymns,  as  in  that  which  opens  with  the  words, 

**  0  God,  beneath  thy  guiding  hand. 

Our  exiled  fathers  croesed  the  sea; 
And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  stfand, 

With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshipped  thee," 

and  the  true  poetic  and  tender  emotion,  which  were  so  marked 
in  his  nature,  manifests  itself  in  others,  such  as  that  whose 
beginning  is, 

"  Weep  not  for  the  saint  that  ascends 
To  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  sky," 

or  the  hjnnn  for  the  evening  twilight, 

**  Hail  tranquil  hour  of  closing  day." 

This  last-mentioned  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  most  beau- 
tifully exhibited — as  so  many  here  present  know  better  than 
any  one  can  tell  them — ^in  those  seasons  of  sorrow  when  he  was 
calledj  in  the  households  of  his  people,  to  do  for  the  dead  what 
we  are  now  doing  for  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pathos,  and 
Christian  tenderness,  and  sweet  utterance  of  hope  and  confidence 
with  which  he  guided  our  thoughts  along  the  imcertain  future 
of  life,  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  as  we  were  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Divinity  School  at  the  close 
of  the  last  college  year.  It  was  at  about  that  time  that  the 
first  warnings  were  given  to  his  mind  that  he  might  ere  long 
be  called  away  to  another  life,  and  he  may  have  been  thinking 
then  of  what  has  now  been  realized. 

With  what  brilliancy  of  intelligence,  what  strength  of  clear 
reasoning,  what  effectiveness  of  wit,  what  manliness  of  free 
debate,  he  contended  for  righteousness  and  truth,  when  the  bat- 
tle was  raging  around  him.  There  have  been  few  statesmen  in 
the  country  who  have  sounded  the  clarion  notes  so  often  as  he 
has  done.  There  are  many  in  this  house  who  recall  the  old 
days  of  the  contest  between  the  slave  power  and  the  free  in  our 
nation,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  it ;  and  where  in  all  the 
land  is  there  a  more  conspicuous  figure,  rising  before  our  mem- 
ory of  that  warfare,  than  this  honored  man  whom  we  bury 
to-day?     He  woxdd  have  accomplished  the  end  by  peaceful 
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measures,  if  he  could.  But  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
peace — that  there  was  to  be  and  must  be  a  war  of  ideas,  he 
threw  himself  with  energy  and  with  eloquence  into  the  strife. 
And  when  the  conflict  of  argument  was  followed  by  the  war  of 
arms,  his  voice  and  his  heart  were  wholly  and  constantly  for 
the  coimtry  until  the  hour  when  victory  was  secured  for  the 
right  He  was  a  true  patriot.  It  has  been  said  that  his  writ- 
ings established  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  opposition  to  the 
slavensystem ;  and  thus  we  may  gain  some  estimate  of  what  he 
accomplished  for  the  good  cause.  We  speak  in  his  praise,  at 
this  hour,  for  what  he  did  in  those  days  now  happily  gone  into 
the  past.  But,  when  we  are  thinking  of  him  as  a  man,  we 
rejoice  that  among  the  grounds  of  our  admiration  and  our 
friendship  are  the  powers  of  heart  and  mind  which  made  him, 
then  and  always,  what  he  was  in  the  warfare  for  the  truth. 

In  his  stormiest  conflict  with  the  enemies  of  right  and  the 
common  weal,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  venerated 
friend  had  any  personal  bitterness.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of 
righteousness,  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  to  what  was  false  and  wrong.  It  was  not  a  private 
hostility.  He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  freedom.  He  had  the 
courage  of  a  soldier  when  he  had  once  committed  himself  to 
the  battle.  He  even  gloried  in  being  present  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  with  all  its  excitement  and  its  danger.  Yet  it  was 
the  cause  that  he  fought  for,  not  his  own  reputation.  He  was 
as  little  inspired  by  selfishness  or  ignoble  feeling  as  any  man 
whom  I  have  ever  met. 

In  the  conflicts  on  less  vital  subjects  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, it  has  often  been  the  play  and  force  of  his  intellect 
alone  which  have  been  engaged.  He  was  always,  no  doubt,  a 
formidable  controversialist.  He  rejoiced  in  debate  and  discus- 
sion, and  was  ready  for  it  at  any  moment.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  a  passionate,  or  a  jealous,  or  in  any  way  a  bad-hearted 
opponent.  He  never  desired  to  do  evil  to  another.  He  never 
cherished  the  remembrance  of  evil  inflicted  by  another  upon 
himself.  He  never  waited  and  watched  for  an  hour  of  requi- 
tal or  revenge.  For  sixteen  years  my  associate  professors  in 
the  Divinity  School  and  myself  have  had  the  most  constant 
opportunities  for  the  closest  intercourse  with  him ;  and  it  is  our 
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united  and  joyful  testimony,  as  it  is  that  of  his  two  coUeagaesin 
the  pastorate,  that  we  have  never  had  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
of  nobler  temper,  of  more  kindly  nature,  of  a  more  beautiful 
spirit  as  related  to  fellow-workers,  of  more  freedom  from  sus- 
piciousness or  jealousy  of  other  men,  of  larger-heartedness— a 
man,  in  a  word,  to  whom  we  could  give  our  affection  and 
esteem  morq  willingly  than  to  him.  And  though  he  does  not 
need  our  testimony  where  he  is  revered  by  every  one,  as  he  is 
in  New  Haven,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  give  it,  as  we  find 
ourselves  bereft  of  his  presence  for  all  the  future  of  our  lives. 

The  Apostle  John  is  called  a  Son  of  Thunder  in  the  gospel  by 
St.  Mark.  To  some  it  has  appeared  strange  that  such  a  man 
could  afterwards  become  the  gentle,  loving  disciple  who  leaned 
upon  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  who,  in  his  latest  days,  made  it 
the  burden  of  his  exhortation  to  his  Christian  brethren,  that 
they  should  love  one  another.  In  the  case  of  the  friend  whose 
loss  we  mourn  to-day,  it  was  the  heat  of  the  conflict  and  the 
zeal  for  the  truth  (as  it  may  have  been  in  the  apostle's  early 
days),  which  made  him  to  the  view  of  many,  a  man  of  bitter 
hostility.  But  it  was  only  the  armor  and  the  smoke  of  the  bat- 
tle, which  were  concealing  the  man.  How  clearly,  in  these  six- 
teen years  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  reality  of  the  nature 
has  shone  forth,  and  has  proved  that  the  combatant,  who  was 
full  of  the  soldier's  spirit  as  he  fought  for  the  cause,  was  at  the 
same  moment  abounding  in  kindliness  and  love  towards  all 
men.  How  plainly,  also,  those  years  of  intercourse  with  him 
have  manifested  to  us  who  looked  upon  his  daily  life  the  loving 
character  of  his  personal  relation  to  the  Master.  He  was  like 
Peter  and  Paul  in  his  labors,  his  energy,  his  earnestness,  his 
ability  and  readiness  to  soimd  the  notes  of  battle ;  but  in  his 
own  soul's  life  he  had  much  of  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  Johannean  love  to  Christ. 

Our  honored  friend  was  magnanimous ;  he  was  generous ;  he 
was  always  disposed  to  aid  in  any  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  associates ;  he  had  no  desire  to  take  away  from 
the  honor  or  reward  of  others  in  order  to  increase  his  own ;  he 
was  a  hearty  believer  in  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  young 
men,  and  was  hopeful  for  them ;  he  was  ever  a  promoter  and 
advocate  of  the  highest  well-being  of  the  community.    He  had 
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the  kindly  instincts  of  a  true  gentleman.  He  had  the  trustful, 
serions,  self-sacrificing,  devoted,  manly,  godly  spirit  of  a  sincere 
Christian. 

How  much  he  did  for  New  Haven  can  be  measured  and  esti- 
mated best  by  observing  what  a  place  he  holds  in  the  regard  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  what  weight  has,  for  these  many  years, 
been  given  by  them  to  his  opinions  and  his  words.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  life  of  the  city  for  half  a  century.  Its 
interests  have  been  near  to  his  thoughts  and  to  his  heart.  His 
energies  and  his  wisdom  have  responded  to  its  call  whenever 
they  were  needed.  It  has  been  an  interesting  sight  to  see  him, 
in  his  later  life,  as  he  walked  about  the  streets.  Others  have 
spoken  to  me  of  it,  and  I  have  often  thought  of  it  myseK,  as  a 
noble  element  in  our  life  here,  that  a  man  like  him  who  has 
contended  for  more  than  a  generation  against  evil,  and  in  the 
name  of  God  has  warned  and  rebuked  evil-doers, — ^a  man  who 
has  had  no  favors  to  ask  or  to  give,  but  who  has  simply  tried 
to  do  the  Great  Master's  work  and  to  speak  for  him,  no  matter 
who  opposed  or  threatened, — should  have  been  able  to  gather 
around  himself  at  the  end  the  veneration  of  men  of  every  party 
in  Church  and  State,  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike,  of  the  for- 
eign citizen  as  well  as  the  one  bom  upon  the  soil,  and  should  pass 
the  bright  and  lovely  evening  of  his  lifetime  without  an  enemy. 
I  am  glad  that  our  eyes  have  been  permitted  to  witness  this 
sight,  and  that  the  city  of  our  abode  has  this  honor  for  itself. 
The  name  of  Leonard  Bacon  will  surely  be  always  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  those  to  which  the  highest  place  is  as- 
signed in  the  history  of  New  Haven. 

Our  friend's  career  had  a  remarkable  completeness.  He  had 
lived  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  life,  and  in  two 
months  more  would  have  seen  his  eightieth  birthday.  And  all 
the  years  from  childhood  onward  were  full  of  work.  From  his 
eariy  maturity,  even  from  his  college  days,  he  won  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him  best,  both  for  his  mental  power  and  his 
moral  excellence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,*  when  most 
young  men  are  still  in  the  work  of  preparation,  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  this  Church  of  Christ.  Though  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy  in  years,  he  proved  himseK  to  be  no  unworthy  suc- 
cesBor  of  the  ablest  men  who  had  preceded  him.    He  took  a 
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high  rank  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  man  he  was  among  those 
whose  power  was  felt  throughout  the  community  and  the  com- 
monwealth. For  forty  years,  a  period  as  important  as  any  in 
the  country's  history,  he  labored  in  this  office,  giving  his  daily 
service  to  his  people,  but  striving  for  the  good  cause,  also,  in 
the  regions  beyond.  He  worked  steadily  onward  until  he  had 
survived  the  older  generation  to  whom  he  ministered  at  first, 
and  then  he  handed  on  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  even  their  grandchildren.  But  he  lost  none  of  his 
strength  and  ardor  as  time  passed  away.  For  a  great  many 
years  before  he  laid  aside  his  active  work  here,  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  leader  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  while  none 
in  any  branch  of  the  Church  held  a  more  prominent  place. 
He  made  this  Church  to  be  known  and  honored  everywhere. 
At  the  end  of  this  extended  period  he  said  to  his  people  that 
he  had  served  them  long  enough  for  their  highest  well-being, 
and  asked  theni  to  give  the  work  and  the  responsibility  of  his 
office  to  another.  Then  he  devoted  himself  with  all  the  enthn- 
siasm  of  youth  to  a  new  employment.  He  became  a  teacher  of 
Doctrinal  Theology, — a  successor  in  the  Divinity  School  of  onr 
University  of  the  distinguished  divine  whom  he  had  also  fol- 
lowed in  the  pastorate.  In  this  new  position  he  found  delight- 
ful occupation.  He  gave  to  his  pupils  the  fruits  of  his  long 
years  of  thought  and  of  learning,  and  he  ever  kept  his  mind 
open  to  the  truth.  When  this  position  was  subsequently  filled, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  by  the  gentleman  who  now 
holds  it,  he  took,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  colleagues,  another 
chair  of  instruction.  To  ten  successive  classes  of  students  he 
has  lectured  upon  Church  Polity  and  American  Church  His- 
tory, subjects  respecting  which  he  was  as  well  qualified  to  com-, 
municate  valuable  knowledge  as  any  man  in  the  country.  His 
work  in  this  lectureship  continued  to  the  latest  moment.  I 
found  him  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  giving  the  con- 
cluding lecture  of  the  term,  and  before  the  sun  had  risen  on 
the  second  morning  afterwards  his  life  on  earth  was  over. 

Success  and  honor  attended  him  in  both  spheres  of  his  activ- 
ity from  the  beginning  to  the  ending.  He  had  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  doing  good  service,  which  would  be  lasting  in 
its  influence,  both  in  this  Church  and  in  our  Theological  School. 
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To  what  he  has  done  for  the  former  the  Christian  knowledge 
and  Christian  thought  of  many  among  the  living  and  the  dead 
have  borne  witness  in  the  past.  The  Christian  life  itself  in 
others  has  owed  its  beginning  to  his  teaching  and  his  prayers. 
Even  in  these  declining  years  of  his  old  age,  he  has  almost 
resumed  the  dnties  of  its  pastor  and  has  thns  centralized  its 
Church  life  in  himself  in  no  small  degree.  His  work  in  the 
School  of  Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  to  his 
associates  and  to  many  of  its  friends.  For  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish the  school  on  the  best  foundations,  and  to  give  it  its 
highest  efficiency  and  an  honorable  fame,  the  churches 
throughout  the  land  may  well  be  grateful  to  God.  For  his 
instructions  and  his  personal  influence  more  than  three  hun- 
dred ministers  now  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  world  remember  him  with  un- 
feigned regard,  while  they  all  have  a  tender  feeling  towards 
him  as  a  venerated  father  and  friend. 

The  great  causes  for  which  he  has  labored  have  always  been 
good  ones  also,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  his  efforts  have 
been  manifestly  attended  with  good  results.  He  has  rejoiced 
for  years  in  the  victory  of  freedom  and  of  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  for  which  he  strove  so  long  and  so  well.  His  mind 
which  has  had  such  extraordinary  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  world,  has  been  granted  the  vision  of  the  wonderfid  things 
both  for  science  and  for  Christianity  accomplished  in  our 
generation.  He  has  passed  his  lifetime  in  an  intellectual 
circle  and  in  a  cultivated  city.  He  has  known  the  greatest 
earthly  blessing — a  happy  home,  sacred  in  its  joys,  and  equally 
aacred  in  its  sorrows.  He  has  seen  his  children  grow  up 
around  him  and  find  for  themselves  spheres  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  while  their  children  also  have  added  to  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  his  old  age.  He  has  been  permitted  to  behold 
the  sunlight  of  heaven  shining  along  his  pathway,  as  the  end 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  began  to  draw  nearer.  He  has  had 
the  privilege  of  working  to  the  last,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
his  mental  vigor  and  all  the  buoyancy  of  an  ardent  soul.  He 
has  died  almost  in  a  moment,  and  almost  without  a  struggle. 
Happy  life, — we  say  to  one  another, — who  could  have  wished 
it  to  be  otherwise  in  its  progress  or  in  its  dosing  ? 
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The  closing  was  at  the  hour  of  earliest  dawn  on  Saturday 
lafit.  It  was  a  falling  asleep,  as  we  call  it.  But  the  sleep  was 
only  of  the  bodily  powers.  The  active  spirit  passed  at  that 
moment  beyond  our  earthly  vision  to  its  home.  As  the  tidings 
came  to  us  so  suddenly,  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  in  the  hours 
that  immediately  followed,  What  is  the  new  experience  through 
which  he  is  now  going  ?  We  often  think  of  the  great  account 
and  the  solemn  judgment  when  life  is  ended  ;  and  every  serioufi 
mind  must  feel  the  influence  of  this  coming  scene  as  giving  to 
all  that  we  do  here  a  deep  significance.  But,  as  I  tried  to  pic- 
ture to  myself  the  beginning  of  the  new  state  of  existence  for 
our  venerated  friend,  in  those  first  hours,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  judgment  was  found  in  his  case  to  be  all  com- 
prehended in  a  Father's  welcome  to  the  heavenly  house.  May 
we  not  believe  that  dying  was  to  him  but  the  closing  of  his 
eyes  to  the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  home  in  which  he  had 
lived  so  long  and  so  happily,  and  the  opening  them  a  single 
moment  afterward  to  the  other  home  beyond  our  sight ;  and, 
thus,  that  there  was  no  interval  or  waiting. 

Every  sudden  death  brings  the  unseen  world  very  close  to  our 
thought,  and  seems  to  show  us  that  it  is  only  a  thin,  though  im- 
penetrable, veil  that  separates  life  here  from  life  there.  But 
when  we  find  a  man  like  him  whose  departure  from  us  we  now 
mourn  dying  so  suddenly,  we  are  almost  forced  to  think  that 
any  break  or  interruption  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  work  is  im- 
possible. Our  friend,  on  the  last  evening,  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  paper  upon  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  our 
national  life.  He  left  it  lying  on  his  table  unfinished,  as  he 
retired  to  rest  for  the  night.  It  was,  like  so  many  that  he  had 
written  before,  a  discussion  of  an  evil  which  has  long  disgraced 
the  nation,  and  was  designed  to  inspire  the  public  mind  with 
right  ideas,  and  to  help,  in  some  measure,  towards  a  good  result 
In  the  morning,  instead  of  returning  to  his  study  table  and  re- 
suming his  work,  as  he  had  expected  to  do,  he  saw  the  veil  part- 
ing asunder,  and,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  Divine  Master,  he 
entered  within  it.  And  then  it  closed  behind  him.  That  was 
all.  Surely  we  must  believe  that  in  that  other  room,  or  other 
home,  he  found  another  work  all  ready  for  him  to  begin,  and 
that  he  at  once  turned  to  it ;  employing  now  his  unwearied  and 
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widely-ranging  powers,  not  indeed  in  the  removing  of  evil,  for 
this  no  longer  manifests  its  presence,  but  in  some  line  of  joy 
and  blessing,  in  some  servdee  of  love  and  good-will.  Yesterday, 
at  home  in  the  body,  and  therefore  absent  from  the  Lord.  To- 
day, absent  from  the  body  and  at  home  with  the  Lord.  What 
a  wonderful — what  a  wonderfully  blessed  experience !  Who  of 
us  would  not  wish  for  the  same  experience  for  himself,  when 
the  end  comes  ?  The  dying  of  our  friend  seems  little  like  death. 
It  seems,  rather,  like  what  St.  Paul  speaks  of  when  he  says  in 
such  expressive  language,  *'  That  which  is  mortal  is  swallowed 
up  of  life." 

I  think  of  our  honored  friend,  once  more,  as  he  comes  into 
the  society  of  kindred  souls  in  that  other  life.  What  does  the 
heavenly  vision  reveal  to  us  ?  A  mind  like  his,  which  has  so 
realized  the  life  of  other  times  within  itself,  nmst,  as  it  would 
seem,  now  find  itself  associated  with  the  perfected  spirits  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers  of  our  own  city  and  New  England — 
with  men  like  Hooker  and  Davenport  and  Pierpont  and  Brews- 
ter. It  must  be  brought  into  union  with  the  heroes  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  who  struggled  for  the  good  cause  in  former 
ages  and  generations  in  this  or  other  lands,  some  of  whom  died 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  conflict,  and  some  with  the  first  sight  of 
the  victory.  It  must  ally  itself  with  those  who  have  from  the 
beginning  been  honored  by  God  with  a  suminons  to  a  peculiar 
and  illustrious  work  for  Him  on  earth  and  with  the  thankful 
remembrance  of  succeeding  generations.  It  must  draw  very 
near  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  goodly 
feUowship  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  noble  anny  of  the  Martyrs. 
The  assemblage  of  the  great  and  good  must  gladly  open  their 
rtnks  to  welcome  such  a  man,  as  he  enters  on  his  new  life,  ran- 
somed like  themselves  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  received  by 
their  Lord  and  his  with  a  divine  benediction. 

I  think  of  him,  also,  as  joyfully  meeting  with  the  brethren 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  with  whom  he  labored  here  before 
old  age  had  come  upon  him,  and  to  whom  he  bade  farewell  long 
since  as  they  went  to  heaven ;  with  the  brethren  and  fathers 
ebewhere,  also,  whom  he  knew  and  honored  as  they  equally 
knew  and  honored  him ;  with  that  little  company  of  faithful 
roen,  whose  presence  among   us   the  older   portion  of   this 
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audience  well  remember,  the  men  who  made  up  so  large  a  part 
of  the  life  of  Yale  College  for  half  a  century,  Day  and  Silliman 
and  Kingsley  and  Goodrich,  and  the  rest.  As  they  recognized 
him  in  the  days  gone  by  as  their  associate  and  helper,  it  must 
be  with  an  especial  joy  that  they  see  him  again,  now  that,  after 
so  long  a  time,  he  is  admitted  once  more  into  their  society,  his 
work  on  earth  so  happily  completed. 

We  think  of  him  even  more  tenderly,  as  we  try  to  realize  his 
reunion  with  the  great  number  of  believers  who  have  listened 
to  his  teachings  and  his  prayers  in  this  ancient  church,  but  have 
finished  their  earthly  course  before  him.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  they  have  been  entering,  one  by  one,  into  the  world  to 
which  he  has  now  been  called,  and  in  their  happy  thanksgivings 
for  their  own  blessed  life  in  heaven  we  may  not  doubt  that  they 
have  often  borne  his  name  upon  their  hearts.  As  he  has  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  same  glorious  home  and  is  beginning  his  new 
life  there,  what  must  be  their  feeling  and  the  holy  greeting 
which  they  give.  He  stands  among  them  a  loving  and  beloved 
friend, — to  find,  for  all  the  future,  the  happiness  of  his  soul 
manifolded  by  the  happiness  of  theirs ;  the  satisfaction  in  his 
life's  work  deepened  and  heightened  continually  as  he  is  able  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  measure  of  its  good  results. 

And,  if  we  may  draw  still  nearer  to  the  inmost  circle  of  his 
past  life,  we  think  of  him,  still  again,  as  seeing  once  more  the 
members  of  his  family  whom  God  has  taken  to  Himself  in 
other  years ;  among  them  that  one  who  cared  for  him  with  an 
eldest  daughter's  affection  for  so  long  a  period,  and  at  whose 
grave  we  saw  him  standing,  it  seems  as  if  but  a  few  months 
since ;  and  that  gentle,  loving  son,  whose  death  in  the  prime  of 
his  age  was  so  great  a  loss  to  the  church  and  the  ministry,  the 
beauty  of  whose  Christian  living  and  whose  generous  spirit, 
which  had  shone  so  clearly  all  the  way  through  Uf  e,  seemed  to 
beam  forth  with  an  almost  unearthly  brightness  when,  in  the 
later  hours  of  the  day  before  his  death  he  said,  "  It  may  be  that 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  allowed  to  touch  the  hem  of  the  Saviour's 
garment."  We  may  not  trust  ourselves  with  the  thought 
of  such  a  meeting.  But  it  must  be  one  which  passes  in  its  joy 
the  power  of  our  present  understanding,  and  one  which  shall 
be  followed  by  a  happy,  hopeful  waiting  for  those  who  are  left 
on  earth. 
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And  then,  above  and  beyond  all  else,  there  is  revealed  to  ns 
the  Tision  with  which  the  New  Testament  prophet  was  blessed. 
"They  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.  He  that  sit- 
teth  on  the  throne  shall  spread  his  tabernacle  over  them.  They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall 
the  sun  strike  upon  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb  which 
ifi  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shaD  be  their  shepherd,  and  shall 
guide  them  imto  fountains  of  waters  of  life ;  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes." 

Such  was  the  past,  and  such,  we  may  believe,  will  be  the 
future  for  this  noble  Christian  preacher  and  teacher,  this  pure- 
minded  lover  of  his  country  and  of  mankind,  this  friend  of 
ours  who  labored  and  prayed  for  the  kingdom  of  God  unceas- 
ingly until  he  had  almost  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and 
then  in  a  moment,  and  in  answer  to  a  sudden  caU,  went  to  his 
reward. 

"A  mortal  arrow  pieroed  his  frame, 
He  feU — but  felt  no  fear. 

Tranquil  amidst  alarms, 

It  found  him  on  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms, 

Beneath  his  red-cross  shield. 

His  spirit,  with  a  bound. 

Left  its  encumbering  day ; 
His  tent,  at  sunnse,  on  the  ground, 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past. 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And,  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last. 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  I 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 


It  is  now  forty-four  years  since,  on  my  first  coming  to  New 
Haven  as  a  boy  just  nine  years  old,  the  friend  respecting  whom 
I  have  spoken  these  words  received  me  kindly  to  his  house, 
ahnoet  every  day,  as  the  playmate  of  one  of  his  children.    He 
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had  at  that  time  only  reached  the  middle  point  of  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten  of  human  life,  and  yet  how  old  he  seemed 
to  my  childhood's  thought.  I  know  of  nothing  more  strange 
or  beyond  belief  which  the  open  vision  of  the  future,  had  it 
been  given  to  me  then,  could  have  revealed,  than  that  for  so 
many  years  I  should  be  his  associate  and  colleague  in  the  work 
of  his  later  life.  But  so  it  has  been  ordered  in  the  progress 
and  changes  of  time,  and  the  one  to  whom  I  looked  in  the 
early  days  as  my  father's  friend,  I  now  most  gratefully  remem- 
ber as  my  own — of  an  older  generation,  indeed,  but  so  full  of 
confidence  in  those  younger  than  himself,  and  sympathy  for 
them,  that  we  almost  forgot  the  difference  of  the  years  and  felt 
that  he  was  one  with  us  in  our  labors  and  our  thoughts.  As  I 
recall  to  mind,  to-day,  the  period  in  which  we  who  have  been 
working  together  in  the  Divinity  School  have  known  his 
presence  with  us,  I  rejoice  that  we  may  bear  into  the  coming  time 
the  assurance  which  he  gave,  at  one  of  our  last  meetings,  of  his 
deep  satisfaction  in  the  perfect  and  uninterrupted  harmony  of 
our  association.  With  tender  feeling  he  expressed  the  thought 
which  we  all  were  thinking — ^but  we  thought,  also,  how  much 
of  it  was  due  to  his  own  unselfish  and  friendly  spirit. 

That  I  have  been  requested  by  his  family  to  say  the  words  of 
affection  and  regard  which  all  hearts  here  wish  to  be  spoken 
before  we  bear  him  to  his  burial,  I  feel  to  be  a  great  kindness 
to  myself.  The  words  might  have  been  said  by  others  in  a 
more  fitting  way,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  household  who  could  bear  more  willing  wit- 
ness to  what  he  has  done  and  especially  to  what  he  has  been. 
Our  last  farewell  to  him  is  spoken  at  this  hour  with  sorrow  that 
we  are  to  meet  him  here  no  longer,  but,  as  we  think  upon  his 
life,  it  is  spoken  with  the  pleasantest  memories  of  the  past  and 
the  most  joyful  hopes  for  the  future. 
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Article  VHI.— LEONARD  BACON:    PASTOR   OF  THE 
FIRST  CHURCH   OF    NEW  HAVEN. 

A  Sekmon  by  Rev.  George  Leon  Walker.* 

The  nature  of  the  service  I  am  to  attempt  to-day  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive of  it,  a  very  definite  one.  The  termination  of  a  pastoral 
connection,  subsisting  in  more  less  completeness  of  meaning  for 
nearly  fifty-seven  years,  and  the  request  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
bereaved  church  that  some  words  should  be  spoken  of  the  hon- 
ored man  who  sustained  that  relationship,  by  one  whose  only 
fitness  for  this  undertaking  is  his  succession  for  a  while  to  the 
title  and  duties  of  the  office  when  the  elder  pastor  laid  them 
down,  indicate  very  plainly  the  quality  of  the  action  proper  to 
this  occasion.  It  is  not  a  general  and  complete  survey  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Leonard  Bacon  that  this  hour  calls  for ; 
but  some  little  retrospect  and  consideration  of  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  church  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  so  truly  loved 
and  honored  him.  Other  voices  and  other  occasions  may  more 
fittingly  deal  with  the  broader  aspects  of  his  large  and  many- 
rided  personality  and  with  the  variety  of  his  public  work. 

Suggestions  of  these  things  have  already  found  expression, 
not  only  in  that  tender  and  discriminating  address  spoken  in 
this  house  at  the  funeral  service,  but  in  the  pages  of  the  secular 
and  religious  press,  whose  manifold  utterances  are  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  the  place  he  filled  in  the  general  eye, 
and  the  value  set  on  the  many  great  obligations  under  which  he 
ba«  laid  his  fellow-men.  Indeed  it  is  within  the  scope  only  of 
the  chapters  of  an  ample  volume  adequately  to  tell  the  whole 
of  what  Doctor  Bacon  was  and  did. 

A  writer  of  rare  fertility  and  on  many  a  theme,  a  historian  of 
penetrative  insight  and  patient  research,  a  leader  of  men's  minds 
in  matters  of  public  welfare,  a  commander  on  every  field  of 
ecclesiastical  struggle,  a  strong  pillar  of  support  to  every  philan- 
thropic enterprise,  a  conversationalist  of  unsurpassed  richness  of 

*  Preached  January  15,  1882. 
VOL.  v.  17 
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resource  and  raciness  of  utterance,  a  poet  whose  sweet  strains 
find  frequent  voice  in  our  worship,  a  complex  and  various 
minded  man,  combining  elements  any  one  of  which  were  dis- 
tinction enough  for  most, — it  is  only  the  leisurely  pages  of  biog- 
raphy which  can  set  properly  forth  the  portraiture  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  record  of  his  work. 

Fortunately  our  duty  is  a  narrower  one.  We  meet  to-day  in 
this  church,  which,  though  it  by  no  means  confined,  was  never- 
theless the  center  of  his  most  distinctive  lal^ors,  to  speak  of 
what  he  has  been  to  this  flock  of  his  early  and  only  pastoral 
charge.  Such  outlooks  and  glimpses  into  other  and  wider 
spheres  of  his  activity  aa  his  characteristic  work  in  his  own  peo- 
ple's behalf  will  hurriedly  allow,  we  may  not  quite  shut  out ; 
but  Leonard  Bacon,  the  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New 
Haven,  is  to-day  our  theme. 

This  house  of  worship  where  we  are  gathered  was  about 
eleven  years  old  when  its  echoes  were  wakened  for  the  first 
time  by  the  voice  which  was  to  be  familiar  here  so  many  years. 
That  was  on  the  earliest  October  Sunday  in  1824.  It  was  the 
first  Sunday  after  Mr.  Bacon's  ordination  to  the  ministry,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  the  Tuesday  previous  through  the  hands 
of  the  Hartford  Korth  Consociation,  met  at  Windsor,  Septem- 
ber twenty-eighth.  Tradition  tells  that  the  youthful  appearance 
of  the  preacher,  who  was  in  fact  only  twenty-two  and  a  half 
years  old,  excited  at  once  the  interest  and  the  criticism  of  the 
congregation  accustomed  to  the  commanding  presence  of  his 
predecessor,  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  and  many  of  whom  recalled 
still  the  "  stiff  and  antique  dignity  "  of  Dr.  Dana,  who  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  place  in  the  pulpit  by  the  side  of  Moses 
Stuart  only  twelve  years  before. 

This  division  of  opinion  respecting  the  competence  of  the 
young  man  to  occupy  a  position  so  conspicuous  as  this,  and  ren- 
dered doubly  exacting  by  the  ability  of  his  two  immediate  pred- 
ecessors, expressed  itself  in  the  hesitation  with  which,  after 
having  listened  to  "  fourteen  sermons  "  from  him,  the  Society 
still  debated  the  question  of  his  "  call." 

At  length  at  a  "  second  meeting  "  on  the  subject,  on  Decem- 
ber twenty-eighth,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  against  twenty,  the 
Society  expressed  their  desire  that  he  should  settle  with  them. 
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and  the  church  joined  in  the  invitation.  The  call  thus  half- 
cordially  given  was  however  listened  to;  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  January,  1825,  affirmatively  answered.  And  on  the 
ninth  of  March  following  the  formal  exercises  of  the  Pastor's 
induction  into  his  office  here  took  place.  The  sermon  on  the 
occasion  was  preached  by  Mr.  Hawes  the  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Hartford — himself  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  minis- 
try— ^in  the  exercise  of  those  fraternal  courtesies  which  have 
marked  the  relationship  of  these  two  ancient  churches  of  Con- 
necticut both  before  and  afterwards.  Of  course  it  hardly  needs 
to  say  that  all  the  members  of  the  council  who  took  part  in  the 
services  of  that  occasion — ^President  Day  who  was  the  Modera- 
tor, Carlos  Wilcox  who  offered  the  introductory  prayer,  Joel 
Hawes  who  preached,  Stephen  W.  Stebbins  who  offered  the 
prayer  of  installation,  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  who  gave  the  charge, 
Samuel  Merwin  who  expressed  the  fellowship  of  the  churches, 
and  Eleazar  T.  Fitch  who  led  in  the  closing  prayer,  have  gone 
—and  most  of  them  have  for  many  years  been  gone — from 
human  sight. 

The  young  man  thus  put  in  charge  of  this  influential  congre- 
{?ation  was  not  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  town.  Born  February 
19, 1802,  at  the  far  Western  outpost  of  Detroit,  and  coming  to 
his  first  memories  of  life  as  he  tells  us  "in  the  grand  old 
woods "  of  Ohio,  on  ground  "  never  ploughed  before,"  and  in 
a  cabin  to  whose  door  the  "  red-skin  savage  sometimes  came," 
and  around  which  the  "  wolves  howled  at  night,"  he  was  never- 
theless of  Connecticut  ancestry,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was 
sent  to  be  educated  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  at  Hartford. 
From  thence  after  about  five  years  he  had  come,  a  now  father- 
less boy,  to  New  Haven,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  in 
Yale  College;  the  rules  of  the  institution  being  as  he  says 
''  somewhat  relaxed  in  his  favor  "  on  account  of  his  youth. 

llere,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  during  the  three  years  of  his 
pesidence  in  the  place  he  had  walked  these  streets,  and  he  had 
doubtless  at  least  occasionally  entered  the  doors  of  this  sanctu- 
ary, and  heard  from  some  gallery  corner  the  impassioned  utter- 
ances of  Dr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  princeliest  preachers  of  New 
England's  history.  Little  did  the  youth  imagine,  or  the  fathers 
of  the  congregation  dream,  how  much  wider  a  place  in  this 
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church's  hietory  the  unnoticed  listener  in  the  gallery  was  to  fill, 
than  even  that  eloquent  man. 

But  though  the  young  Pastor  a  little  knew  New  Haven,  New 
Haven  knew  scarcely  anything  of  him.  He  had  his  way  to 
make  without  other  advantages  than  the  resources  of  his  own 
powers.  And  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult. Not  only  had  his  formal  call  been  a  divided  one,  but  he 
had  that  land  of  disadvantage  to  surmount  which,  whatever  be 
the  unanimity  of  invitation  extended  to  a  new  pastor,  always 
arises  from  the  remembrance  by  a  congregation  of  preceding 
pastorates  of  any  very  special  attractiveness  and  power.  And 
the  two  previous  pastorates  had  been  very  eminently  such  as 
make  a  successor's  diflBcult.  They  had  been  marked  by  great 
religious  awakenings,  and  they  were  those  of  men  leaving  a  dis- 
tinct and  abiding  impress  on  the  people  of  their  charge.  I  have 
myself,  after  the  lapse  of  the  whole  duration  of  Dr.  Bacon's 
active  pastorate  of  forty-one  and  a  half  years  in  this  place, 
heard  old  men  and  women  recall  and  sometimes  rehearse  the 
eloquent  utterances  of  Taylor  and  even  of  Stuart  fourteen 
years  previous,  which  had  stamped  themselves  on  their  memory 
with  ineffaceable  clearness. 

The  new  Pastor  felt  the  diflSculties  of  his  situation  keenly. 
He  has  told  us  about  it  himself  in  his  retrospective  discourses 
preached  on  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  anniversaries  of  his  set- 
tlement. In  those  addresses  he  describes  the  situation  of 
matters,  in  various  aspects,  on  his  coming  here — the  yet  nn- 
welded  fragments  and  remainders  of  old  controversies  in  the 
congregation ;  the  oppositions  of  "  Old  Light "  and  "  New 
Light"  principles  and  personalities  still  remaining  after  the 
two  revivalistic  pastorates  which  had  just  passed,  and  other 
differences.  But  in  especial,  speaking  of  the  diflSculty  of  fol- 
lowing two  such  preachers  as  Stuart  and  Taylor,  he  says  with 
characteristic  simplicity — and  I  may  add  with  the  characteristic 
modesty  also  by  which,  with  all  his  gifts.  Dr.  Bacon  was  emi- 
nently marked — "  I  know  it  is  not  an  affectation  to  say,  that 
I  never  had  any  such  power  in  the  pulpit  as  they  had  in  their 
best  days.  For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of  my 
pastorate  I  was  habitually  brought  into  most  disadvantageous 
comparison,  not  only  with  those  distinguished  preachers,  but 
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with  others  of  like  celebrity.  How  it  was  that  I  continued 
here  long  enough  to  become  a  fixture  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
plained." 

The  explanation  is  however  not  so  difficult  as  the  modesty 
of  the  speaker  indicated  it  to  be.  The  new  Pastor  was  not 
then  or  afterward  the  peer  perhaps  in  the  power  of  eloquent 
and  moving  pulpit  utterance  of  his  two  predecessors,  certainly 
of  the  latter  of  them.  But  he  had  pulpit  powers  of  a  high 
order,  and  he  combined  with  them  such  a  variety  of  gifts 
beside,  as  more  than  supplied  the  comparative  lack  in  the 
dngle  point  in  which  the  contrast  was  likely  to  be  at  once  so 
easy  and  so  misleading.  He  gave  indications  of  being,  if  not 
a  great  preacher,  what  was  more  a  great  man  and  minister. 
The  congregation  soon  began  to  find  it  out. 

And  yet  his  preaching  suffered  only  by  comparison  with 
what  was  absolutely  the  best  possible.  It  was  itself  always 
eminently  good.  It  was  marked,  as  were  all  his  writings  or 
utterances,  by  an  almost  matchless  felicity  of  expression  and 
clearness  of  style.  And  it  had  that  best  test  of  excellence,  it 
was  always  best  and  most  moving  in  dealing  with  the  weight- 
iest themes  and  on  the  most  important  occasions.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  a  kind  of  turning  point  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
pastor  was  a  sermon  on  the  government  of  God,  from  the  text, 
"  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad."  It  might  very  well 
be  the  case.  The  subject  was  one  especially  fitted  to*  the 
preacher's  habit  of  thought.  He  needed  a  broad  subject  to 
give  scope  and  play  to  his  large  mind.  And  a  theme  which 
enabled  him  to  lay  hold  on  and  to  state  great  moral  principles 
in  their  application  to  the  duties  and  welfare  of  men,  always 
was  a  theme  by  which  he  easily  rose  to  a  grave  and  commanding 
eloquence. 

Not  long  after,  too,  in  this  early  period  of  his  ministry  here, 
he  had  the  satisfaction — more  precious  than  any  other  to  a 
Pastor — of  seeing  saving  results  from  his  labor.  In  1828,  forty- 
eight  persons  united  with  this  church  by  confession  of  Christ. 
In  1831,  in  connection  with  protracted  services  held  here 
whose  solemn  power  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  vivid  memory 
of  many  in  this  congregation,  one  hundred  and  eight.  In  1832, 
thirty-three.     In  1833,  twenty-one.     In  1837,  thirty-four.     The 
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witness  of  the  Spirit  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  snggestions 
which  had  occasionally  been  dropped  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Pastor's  labors,  by  some  of  the  congregation  who 
remembered  with  longing  the  revival  times  of  Stuart  and  Tay- 
lor, "  that  New  Haven  needed  a  more  efficient  ministry,"  were 
heard  no  more.  Henceforth  his  position  was  established  as  a 
minister  honored  of  God  and  approved  of  man  for  his  conspic- 
uous fidelity  and  power  in  the  Gospel. 

But  the  mental  activity  and  prodigious  industry  of  the  young 
Pastor  could  not  limit  his  labor  to  the  routine,  arduous  as  mort 
men  find  that  routine  to  be,  of  the  regular  requirements  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  parish.  He  flowed  over  in  all  directions,  even 
in  that  early  day,  with  frequent  contributions  to  the  press  and 
addresses  on  topics  of  public  interest  at  the  time. 

More  scholarly  in  its  quality,  and  distinctly  pastoral  in  its 
aim,  was  his  republication,  in  these  days  of  this  earlier  minitr- 
try,  of  selected  writings  of  Richard  Baxter  with  editorial  com- 
ments thereon. 

But  the  chief  work,  collateral  to  that  which  he  was  ordained 
to  in  this  pastoral  charge,  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the 
first  period  of  the  Pastor's  ministry,  and  a  work  which  he  ful- 
filled as  a  part  of  that  ministry,  was  the  preparation  and  preach- 
ing his  thirteen  Ilistarical  Dhconrses,  He  had  been  set  as  a 
light  in  an  ancient  candlestick.  The  old  church  of  which  he 
was  Pastor  had  had  a  long  and  noble  history.  It  was  a  line  of 
eminent  men  into  whose  succession  he  had  been  brought.  And 
the  history  of  the  Fii-st  Church  of  New  Haven  was  essentiallj 
the  history  of  New  Haven  Colony.  Nay,  it  widened  out  to 
still  broader  relations,  connc^cting  itself  with  the  story  of  the 
planting  New  England's  churches  and  governments,  and  of  the 
Puritan  movements  in  the  mother  land  from  which  the  found- 
ers of  New  Haven  had  come.  The  two  hundredth  anniversarj' 
of  the  church  was  approaching,  and  as  a  loving  tribute  to  her 
praivse  the  Pastor  prepared  the  Discourses  which  mark  the  arri- 
val of  that  anniversary,  and  which  mark  also  the  completion  of 
thirteen  years  of  his  own  service  in  her  behalf.  Never  had  a 
church  a  more  graceful  and  valuable  offering.  Among  many 
undertakings  similar  in  aim  I  know  of  none  which  can  for  a 
moment  challenge  comparison  with  that  which  put  this  church 
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in  the  possession  of  so  accurate  and  so  attractive  a  chronicle  of 
her  history.  This  volume  gained  for  its  author  at  once  a  secure 
place  among  the  best  writers  of  New  England.  Marked  by  the 
truest  historic  instinct,  and  written  in  a  style  of  charming  vi- 
vacity and  elegance,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  possessions 
^  of  the  church  in  whose  service  it  was  undertaken,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  tokens  of  the  industry  and  pastoral 
loyalty  of  its  author.  The  Pastor  was  proud  of  his  church. 
Henceforth  the  church  was  proud  of  him.  The  Pastor  with 
filial  fidelity  had  sought  to  do  honor  to  his  predecessors,  and 
to  the  church  whose  representatives  they  were.  The  church 
now  saw  that  among  that  line  of  honored  men  there  was  none 
worthier  of  love  and  admiration  than  the  man  who  stood  now 
at  thirty-six  years  of  age  her  representative,  borrowing  con- 
spicuity  no  more  from  the  place  he  occupied,  but  conferring 
conspicuity  on  the  place.  Mr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  or  Doc- 
tor Bacon  as  he  just  about  this  time  began  to  be  called  by 
virtue  of  a  degree  from  Hamilton  College,  was  as  well  recog- 
nized a  reality  as  New  Haven  town. 

At  this  point,  then,  we  may  set  the  mark  of  the  second  great 
division  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Bacon's  relationship  to  this  church. 
Accounting  the  thirteen  years  up  to  the  publication  of  the 
;  HutoricaZ  Discourses  as  the  first  epoch,  and  the  sixteen  years 
after  he  resigned  the  pastoral  care  as  the  third,  there  lies  be- 
tween the  two  a  period  of  about  twenty-seven  years  of  immense 
and  varied  activity.  He  was,  at  the  beginning  of  this  second 
period,  according  to  his  own  judgment  of  the  terms  into  which 
the  life  of  man  is  naturally  divided — as  expressed  in  his  beau- 
tiful sermon  on  the  Measure  of  our  Days — "  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  powers."  Henceforth  his  life  was  that  of  a  public  man 
as  well  as  that  of  a  parish  minister ;  a  man  of  national  reputa- 
j        tion  and  influence. 

j  It  is  impossible  in  a  discourse  like  the  present  to  touch  even 

scantily  on  the  diverse  and  manifold  aspects  of  the  work  Dr. 
Bacon  did  during  this  period.  Nor  for  my  design  is  it  needful. 
I  keep  singly  to  my  purpose  of  setting  those  things  before  you 
today  wherein  the  Pastor  of  this  church  fulfilled  his  duty  to 
this  charge. 
But  the  main  things  which  interested  him  were  those  in 
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which  his  people  had  also  a  concern.  And  the  clash  of  the 
weapons  he  wielded  on  other  fields  found  a  frequent  echo 
within  these  walls. 

The  cause  of  Temperance  had  in  Dr.  Bacon  an  earnest  advo- 
cate. At  his  installation  here,  at  the  public  dinner  provided 
by  the  society,  there  was  as  he  tells  us  "  an  ample  supply  not 
only  of  wine  but  also  of  more  perilous  stuff."  But  among  the 
zealous  promoters  of  a  reform  in  the  practices  of  society  in  this 
matter,  and  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  concerning  it,  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  strenuous.  I  mention  it  however, 
mainly,  at  this  time,  as  being  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which 
in  his  people's  behalf  he  threw  himself  distinctly  across  the 
prejudices  of  a  very  considerable  number  in  his  congregation, 
and  very  many  in  the  community  about  him,  in  the  advocacy 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  A  pamphlet  published  by 
him  at  about  the  beginning  of  what  I  have  called  by  way  of 
convenience  the  second  period  of  Dr.  Bacon's  ministry,  shows 
at  once  the  vigor  of  his  utterances  on  this  matter  of  temperance 
legislation  and  practice,  and  indicates  plainly  that  his  utterances 
had  subjected  him,  in  certain  quarters  called  highly  respectable 
in  this  town,  to  not  a  little  obloquy  and  reproach.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  here,  as  on  some  other  fields  of  effort 
where  he  likewise  crossed  the  prejudices  of  some  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  partly  won  and  partly  compelled  an  ultimate  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

As  an  earnest  laborer  in  the  great  Benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  day — among  others  of  Missions,  Foreign  and  Home — Dr. 
Bacon  had  few  if  any  superiors  among  the  pastors  of  New 
England.  Of  many  of  the  societies,  having  these  interests  in 
charge,  he  was  among  the  founders  or  early  directors,  and  he 
brought  to  their  advocacy  before  this  church,  not  only  the 
comprehensiveness  of  view  which  made  him  an  intelligent  and 
effective  promoter  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  but  the  courage 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  press  the  obligation  of  beneficence 
upon  his  hearers.  That  this  church  has  had  and  still  has  an 
honorable  record  upon  the  pages  of  most  of  the  great  organ- 
ized Christian  philanthropies  of  the  time  for  the  largeness  of 
its  pecuniary  bestowals,  is  greatly  owing  to  the  fervor  of  his 
interest  and  the  persistency  of  his  appeals  in  their  behalf. 
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Hiinself  the  child  of  a  missionary,  the  interests  of  missions 
were  always  dear  to  him.  HimseK  a  far-seeing  watcher  of  the 
progress  of  God's  kingdom  among  men,  he  discerned  well  how 
great  a  share  in  that  kingdom's  growth,  missionary  enterprises 
have  had  in  the  past  and  must  have  in  years  to  come. 

More  conspicuous  in  its  adaptedness  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion, as  well  as  doubtless  more  potent  in  stirring  the  various 
sensibilities  of  his  congregation,  was  Dr.  Bacon's  attitude  and 
endeavor  in  reference  to  Slavery.  His  interest  in  this  subject 
had  begun  early.  And  his  pen,  even  as  far  back  as  his  Semi- 
naiy  days  at  Andover,  had  been  occupied  respecting  it.  From 
1833  to  1846  it  was  employed  often  in  a  series  of  discussions, 
which  frequently  found  their  echo  in  the  pulpit  here,  upon  the 
various  aspects  of  this  national  wrong,  and  which  at  the  later 
of  the  dates  mentioned  were  gathered  into  a  volume.  He 
himself  says  in  the  second  of  his  Four  Commemordtdve  Dis- 
courses:  "  From  the  beginning  of  my  oflScial  ministry,  I  spoke 
without  reserve,  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  against  slavery 
u  a  wrong  and  a  curse,  threatening  disaster  and  ruin  to  the 
nation.  Many  years  I  did  this  without  being  blamed  except  as 
I  was  blamed  for  not  going  far  enough.  .  .  .  Yet  you  know 
how  I  have  been  blamed  and  even  execrated,  in  these  later 
jears,  for  declaring  here  and  elsewhere  the  wickedness  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  human  beings,  or  of  violating  in  anyway  those 
hnman  rights  which  are  inseparable  from  human  nature." 
This  contrast  of  treatment  which  the  Pastor's  utterances  met 
and  which  he  so  distinctly  recognized,  grew  out,  not  of  altera- 
tion in  his  sentiments  but  of  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  slavery  itself.  The  question  became  progressively 
less  and  less  a  merely  philanthropic  one,  and  more  and  more  a 
political  one.  As  long  as  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  sphere 
of  ethics  and  beneficent  sympathies  the  Pastor's  utterances 
stirred  little  opposition.  But  when  the  question  came  to  be 
one  along  the  line  of  which  parties  divided  in  contest  for  gov- 
ernmental control,  and  the  mercantile  ranks  split  apart  accord- 
ing to  their  interest  in  the  ascendency  of  one  or  another  theory 
of  the  province  of  legislation  respecting  this  sin,  the  case  was 
altered.  The  Pastor  found  himseK  in  opposition  to  a  great 
proportion  of  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  earlier  minis- 
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terial  days  in  the  geDeral  fellowship  of  the  churches,  and  to 
not  a  few  in  the  closer  precincts  of  his  own  congregation.  Yet 
he  himself  rightly  says,  "  I  have  held  and  always  asserted  the 
same  principles  on  that  subject  which  I  held  and  asserted  at 
the  beginning." 

It  was  so.  It  was  the  holding  of  those  principles  which  led 
to  the  Pastor's  early  advocacy  of  the  Colonization  Society ;  it 
wafi  the  holding  of  them,  too,  which  in  the  altered  condition 
of  the  problem  led  him  to  cease  that  advocacy.  It  was  the  hold- 
ing those  principles  which  led  to  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
Amistad  captives  and  in  doing  so  to  one  of  his  first  conflicts  in 
the  struggle  which  was  to  last  so  many  years.  Those  principles 
led  him  to  the  long  and  acrimonious  debates  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Tract  Society  aflfairs,  in  which  he  parted  company  with 
some  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  associates.  They  led  him 
to  the  assumption,  in  1848,  of  the  onerous  duties  of  a  joint 
editorship,  with  Drs.  Thompson  and  Storrs,  of  the  Independent^ 
whose  then  unpopular  and  execrated  banner-inscription  was, 
*' We  take  our  stand  for  free  soil."  They  led  him  on  Thanks- 
giving day,  1851,  to  preach  from  this  desk  his  sermon  on  Tk 
Higlier  Law  ;  the  adoption  of  which  political  watchword,  and 
the  advocacy  of  which  ethical  principle,  was  by  multitudes  of 
the  most  influential  and  religious  men  of  the  land  and  some  in 
his  own  congregation,  regarded  as  the  ultimate  and  perfect  test 
of  hopeless  and  perilous  fanaticism.  They  led  him  in  1855  to 
advocate,  even  at  the  threatened  expense  of  blood,  resistance 
to  the  incursion  of  slavery  into  Kansas.  They  led  him  later 
on,  when  at  last  the  struggle  of  arms  came,  to  make  this  pul- 
pit a  tower  for  the  sounding  out  of  the  battle-cry  of  freedom ; 
and  to  make  these  walls,  dedicated  to  the  gospel  of  peace,  to 
reverberate  with  that  utterance  of  it  which  proclaims  "  deliv- 
erance to  the  captives"  and  the  setting  "  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised." 

It  was  a  straight-forward,  consistent  course.  But  it  cost  him 
many  friends.  In  other  cities  and  other  fellowships  dear  to 
him,  many ;  some  here.  Darkened  faces  looked  up  at  him 
from  these  pews.  But  he  triumphed,  because  the  right  which 
he  represented  triumphed.  And  without  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  the  retrospect,  he  says  of  these  alienations — let  us  be  thank- 
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ful  for  the  most  part  only  temporary  alienations — "  I  make  no 
complaint.  .  .  .  All  reproaches,  all  insults  endured  in  the  con- 
flict with  so  gigantic  a  wickedness,  are  to  be  received  and 
remembered,  not  as  injuries  but  as  honors." 

Less  frequent  in  finding  reverberating  notes  in  this  place, 
though  occasionally  finding  them,  were  Dr.  Bacon's  activities 
as  a  representative  Congregationalist.  The  Pastor  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist  on  principle.  Into  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
polity  he  had  studied  deeply.  Upon  it  he  wrote  largely.  Of 
its  superiority  to  other  forms  of  Church  government  he  had 
no  doubt.  The  pathetic  and  heroic  story  of  its  struggles  in 
England  and  its  planting  in  America  always  inspired  him.  He 
loved '  to  speak  and  preach  upon  it,  and  often  levelled  a  lance 
in  debate  with  defenders  of  other  systems.  The  arrogance  of 
Episcopal  claims  in  especial  always  amused  him  and  often 
kindled  his  sarcasm  or  his  ridicule  ;  while  among  Episcopalians 
were  many  of  his  best-loved  friends.  Presbyterianism  was  a 
system  he  could  and  did  heartily  oppose,  yet  among  Presby- 
terians he  chose  many  dearest  to  him. 

At  all  great  Congregational  assemblies  he  was  a  foremost, 
generally  the  foremost  figure.  At  the  difficult  councils  his 
was  a  guiding  voice.  The  last  extended  platform  of  polity 
expressive  of  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  our  churches, 
and  presented  at  the  Council  of  1865,  was  drafted  mainly  by 
his  hand.  Beyond  all  comparison  he  was  looked  to  as  the 
typical  Congregationalist  of  America.  Leaning  a  little  in  his 
later  days,  undoubtedly,  more  to  that  side  of  Congregational- 
iffln  which  makes  for  independency  than  that  which  makes  for 
mutual  responsibility,  and  a  little  out  of  sjonpathy  with  the 
more  recent  movement  of  our  churches  toward  combination 
and  unity  of  action,  he  was  nevertheless  Congregationalism's 
most  venerated  representative. 

And  few  can  estimate  the  value,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  land — whether  on  occa- 
sions of  stated  and  routine  assembly  or  of  exigent  and 
occasional  gathering — of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Pastor 
of  this  Church.  No  consideration  of  Dr.  Bacon's  pastoral 
character  could  be  other  than  incomplete  which  did  not  lay 
emphatic  stress  upon  the  work  he  did  in  our  denominational 
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Councils  and  Conventions  through  so  many  years.  Through 
him  this  Church  has  had  a  voice  in  the  guidance  of  the 
religious  concerns  of  our  own  State,  and  the  wider  domain  of 
Congregational  Christianity,  superior  perhaps  to  that  of  any 
other.  Unmatched  in  debate,  unequaled  in  wit,  unparalleled  in 
fertility  of  resources,  without  a  peer  in  his  capability  of  sway- 
ing the  deliberations  of  an  assembly,  his  power  was  with  almost 
complete  uniformity  employed  for  the  uses  of  benefit  and  not 
of  strife.  On  many  an  agitated  debate  he  poured  the  oil  of  a 
composing  and  reconciling  wisdom.  Into  any  quarrel  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  among  the  brotherhood  it  was  difficult 
to  force  him  to  go. 

While  himself  sturdily  evangelical  in  his  interpretation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  showing  a  certain  leonine  contempt  for 
small  assertors  of  independence  and  "  liberality,"  he  had  large 
allowance  for  those  who  differed  mainly  in  their  philosophic 
statement  of  truth.  In  more  than  one  theological  controversy 
among  leading  ministers  of  this  State,  his  influence  was  that  of 
a  mediator  of  separations,  if  it  could  not  fully  be  that  of  a 
reconciler  of  oppositions. 

This  observation  prompts  to  the  remark  that  Dr.  Bacon, 
spite  of  all  his  capacities  for  conflict,  was  a  peace-loving  man. 

During  the  agitating  periods  of  the  Anti-slavery  struggle 
previous  to  the  war,  he  was  often  called  the  Fighting  Parson. 
The  title  had  a  certain  superficial  pertinence,  but  it  was  super- 
ficial only.  He  himself  said  of  it  when  spoken  to  on  one 
occasion  concerning  it,  and  said  with  profound  earnestness,  "I 
never  had  a  controversy  on  merely  personal  grounds  in  my 
life."  The  declaration  was  nearly  or  wholly  true.  And  an- 
other thing  he  said  was  also  true  in  its  application  to  himself 
quite  as  much  as  in  its  application  to  him  of  whom  he  was 
speaking.  In  his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Taylor  he  re- 
marked :  "  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Taylor  best,  know  how  painful 
controversy  as  distinguished  from  discussion  was  to  him.  He 
loved  discussion ;  but  controversy  with  its  personal  alienations, 
its  exasperating  imputations,  and  its  too  frequent  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  passion,  was  what  his  soul  abhorred."  True  as 
those  words  may  have  been  concerning  Nathaniel  Taylor  they 
could  not  have  better   told  the   truth  concerning  Leonard 
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BacoEL  A  sweet  and  tender  heart  was  united  with  his  f  ormi- 
dable  powers  of  debate  and,  if  need  be,  of  conflict.  His 
arrow-tips  were  not  poisoned.  A  gentle,  almost  deferential 
manner  toward  yoxmger  and  more  humbly  gifted  men,  dis- 
armed envy  and  conciliated  fear.  The  foremost  man  for 
prowess  he  was  also  well  nigh  the  best-beloved. 

But  how  now,  the  question  arises,  how  about  the  distinc- 
tively home  work  of  this  Pastor,  whose  time  was  so  largely 
employed  in  matters  which  had  a  confessedly  important  but 
only  partial  reference  to  this  vineyard  of  the  First  Church  ? 
Well,  the  question  is  a  fair  one.  And  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, especially  in  a  survey  of  Dr.  Bacon's  life  not  so  much 
as  a  whole  as  in  the  pastoral  aspect  of  it. 

And  I  suppose  it  may  be  fairly  said  it  is  a  question  admit- 
ting of  a  divided  answer.  These  public  services  which  so 
largely  engrossed  the  time  and  thought  of  the  Pastor  of  this 
Church,  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  some  directions  diminished 
the  effectiveness,  at  least  the  immediate  local  effectiveness,  of 
his  ministry.  To  some  degree  they  gave  excuse  to  an  impres- 
sion that  the  Pastor  was  more  interested  in  things  abroad  than 
at  home.  They  curtailed  the  number  of  fresh  discourses  from 
his  pen,  and  necessitated  the  more  frequent  repetition  of  old 
ones.  They  made  impossible  the  personal  familiarity  of  the 
Pastor  with  all  the  members  of  his  congregation  which  is,  or 
was,  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  New  England  ministry.  That 
they  did  these  things  no  more,  is  itself  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  tremendous  capacity  for  work  lodged  in  the  Pastor's  com- 
paratively slight  frame.  But  that  to  some  extent  they  did 
them,  was  unquestionably  in  the  later  days  of  Dr.  Bacon's 
responsible  pastorate,  to  a  degree  recognized.  But  over 
against  whatever  possible  deductions  may  properly  be  made 
from  the  local  and  immediate  effectiveness  of  the  Pastor's  min- 
istry on  the  grounds  spoken  of,  there  were  great  offsets.  The 
Pastor  brought  into  this  place  the  sense  of  power  wielded  on 
other  arenas  of  effort,  and  the  people  recogm'zed  it.  He 
hrought  with  him  the  light  and  inspiration  of  large  endeavors 
and  wide  outlooks  and  contacts  with  great  interests  and  men. 
His  lesser  performings  caught  some  subtle  touch  of  vigor  and 
intelligence  from  his  greater  ones.    He  borrowed  strength  in 
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Ms  own  consciousness,  and  in  his  congregation's  eyes  also,  from 
his  acknowledged  supremacy  elsewhere.  A  certain  wise  and 
rational  allowance,  creditable  to  both,  sprang  up  and  main- 
tained itself  between  minister  and  people.  They  knew  the 
pastor  was  doing  a  great  work  and  in  many  ways.  And  he  on 
his  part  knew  that  if  he  gave  his  people  less  than  under 
some  conceivable  circumstances  he  might  have  done,  he 
gave  them  enough.  He  gave  them  a  full  return.  He  loved 
his  people  and  trusted  them.  They  trusted  and  honored  him. 
And  they  had  reason  to.  For  after  all  which  the  alertest  criti- 
cism may  suggest,  what  a  pastorate  his  was  !  Forty-one  and  a 
half  years  of  the  fully  responsible  portion  of  it.  And  marked 
by  what  excellencies,  in  well  nigh  all  that  goes  to  make  a  pai^- 
toral  success ! 

His  Sermons.  How  simple  in  construction,  how  clear  in 
expression,  how  direct  in  aim,  how  evangelic  in  sentiment, 
how  solid  in  thought !  They  dealt  always  with  important 
matters.  No  bursts  of  inexplicable  passion,  no  rhetorical  dis- 
plays, no  mystical  musings,  no  aspirations  for  the  rare,  the  un- 
expected, the  sensational.  They  were  grave,  strong,  manly 
sermons ;  not  without  exquisite  passages  of  unsought  beauty, 
and  sometimes  of  noble  eloquence,  taking  hold  on  the  main 
question  of  Christian  truth  and  conduct.  They  had  the  great 
value  of  a  power  of  setting  familiar  things  in  clear  and  fresh 
aspects  and  relations.  They  were  powerful  with  the  strength 
of  a  firm  hold  on  the  great  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
were  rich  with  the  results  of  a  deep  experience.  They  handled 
a  wide  range  of  matter ;  sometimes  the  highest  of  theology, 
but  then  with  reverence  and  skill ;  sometimes  the  most  delicate 
in  moral  behavior,  but  then  with  consummate  propriety  and 
taste.  They  swept  the  field  of  faith  and  practice  as  thoroughly 
as  any  pastor's  anywhere.  They  were  such  sermons  a«  are  an 
education  to  a  congregation.  And  they  found  the  center  of 
their  inspiration  and  the  end  of  their  aim  in  loyalty  to  Christ 
the  Saviour  and  the  King.  Christ  the  redeemer  for  sin; 
Christ  the  conqueror  of  death  ;  Christ  the  ruler  of  the  world ; 
Christ  the  head  of  the  kingdom  which  is  to  come — ^these  were 
the  mighty  truths  out  of  a  profound  conviction  and  love  of 
which  those  sermons  came. 
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And  hifi  Prayers.  The  beauty  and  propriety  and  sober 
fervor  of  his  prayers  were  something  wonderful.  In  these  un- 
premeditated but  marvelously  simple  and  appropriate  outpour- 
ings of  his  mind  and  heart  he  came  closer  to  his  people  than 
in  hiB  sermons,  even  at  their  best.  He  had  the  instinct  to  take 
up  and  upbear  the  common  want  or  the  special  necessity  of  the 
hour,  in  an  utterance  of  sweetness  and  majesty  which  it  is  given 
to  few  ever  to  attain.  The  listening  and  co-worshiping  congre- 
gation were  never  jarred  by  inharmonious  suggestions,  never 
put  in  doubt  as  to  the  full  propriety  of  the  utterance ;  they 
rested  upon  and  went  along  with  his  prayers  in  entire  respon- 
siTcness  to  their  devout  and  gracious  supplication  and  thanks- 
giving. No  liturgical  utterances  of  prayer  one  can  anywhere 
find,  are  more  perfect  types  of  what  prayer  should  be,  than  the 
petitions  which  rose  from  his  lips  in  this  pulpit  and  in  the 
family  and  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave,  often  were. 

And  his  pastoral  ministrations  in  his  people's  homes.  The 
sincerity  of  his  sympathy,  the  tenderness  of  his  instruction,  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsel,  the  fervency  with  which  he  implored 
restoration  to  the  sick,  or  asked  comfort  for  the  bereaved,  these 
things  are  all  known  to  you.  And  he  had  been  taught  thus 
effectively  to  minister  to  others,  by  the  discipline  of  personal 
grief.  Death  had  come  into  his  circle  many  times.  Infant  days 
and  manly  and  womanly  years  had  alike  been  broken  off  in  his 
hoosehold.  The  variety  and  the  bitterness  of  bereavement  was 
fully  known  to  him.  And  from  the  school  of  that  personal 
knowledge  of  tribulation  he  borrowed  the  experience  which 
made  his  words  and  his  silent  presence,  so  often  a  consolation  in 
yonr  abodes.  Into  too  many  of  the  homes  in  tliis  city  has  he 
borne  the  Pastor's  offices  of  help  in  hours  of  joy  and  hours  of 
sorrow,  to  make  it  needful  to  say  more. 

Ah  yes,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  about  an  ideal  pastorate ! 

But  the  time  at  last  came  when  in  the  Pastor's  judgment  it 
seemed  best  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  responsible  duties  of 
his  oflBce.  He  announced  this  conviction  in  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  tweKth  of  March,  1865,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
settlement.  He  was  then  sixty-three  years  of  age.  His  eye 
was  not  dimmed  nor  his  force  abated.  But  he  was  the  oldest 
pastor  in  Connecticut  in  active  service,  and  he  had  done  an 
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amount  of  work  no  other  pastor  had  done.  With  characteristic 
happiness  of  expression,  and  characteristic  forecast  of  what 
would  be  wise  in  the  case  of  most  men  he  said :  "  I  am  old 
enough  now,  to  ask  for  relief ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  not 
too  old  to  receive  it  without  feeling  that  I  am  slighted  by  the 
offer  of  it." 

In  acceding  to  this  suggestion  on  the  Pastor's  part,  the 
Society  recorded  its  inability  to  "  see  any  symptoms  of  decline 
of  power  which  should  lead  him  to  wish  relief,"  but  expressed 
a  willingness  to  yield  to  his  definitely  declared  desire,  having 
first  made  "  some  suitable  provision  for  our  Pastor's  remaining 
years,  after  the  termination  of  his  ministry  among  us."  Such 
suitable  and  honorable  provision  having  been  made,  the  Pastor 
resigned  his  office,  and  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1865 — to  a 
day  just  forty-one  and  a  half  years  from  the  March  ninth,  1825, 
of  his  installation — ^he  preached  a  sermon  entitled.  The  Pastor 
retiring  from  his  official  work.  But  how  little  of  a  "retire- 
ment !"  How  little  Pastor  and  people  foresaw  what  was  before 
them,  or  how  long  still  a  multitude  of  the  practical  services  of 
the  pastorate  were  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  same  beloved  man. 
The  event  however  serves  definitely  to  mark  a  new  period  in 
Dr.  Bacon's  life  and  his  relationship  to  this  church,  and  one 
which  presents  him  to  us  in  an  aspect  certainly  as  admirable 
and  lovable  as  any  beside. 

Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  Pastor's  resignation  of 
his  office,  an  invitation  which  he  calls  a  "most  unexpected 
invitation"  to  a  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
here  was  laid  before  him.  He  accepted  it  "reluctantly"  and 
went  as  he  affirmed,  "  bound  in  the  spirit,  under  a  sort  of 
necessity"  laid  upon  him.  And  he  added  correctly:  "There 
is  no  promotion  in  going  from  this  pulpit  to  a  theological  chair." 
Certainly  there  was  not  for  such  a  Pastor.  He  carried  more 
with  him  than  in  any  such  transfer  he  could  receive. 

But  having  entered  upon  it,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Institution  with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  He  contemplated,  as 
he  said,  a  "term  of  service  at  the  longest  very  short,"  but  he 
remained  an  active  worker  there  for  sixteen  years. 

And  in  many  ways  his  connection  with  the  seminary  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  its  history.     His  association  with  it  was  ami- 
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aently  inflnential  in  securing  the  needful  funds  for  its  welfare. 
He  took  pleasure  in  its  stones.  How  well  I  remember  the  sat- 
isfaction which  was  in  his  face  on  one  gray  day  in  July,  1869, 
when  he  came  to  my  room  to  invite  me  to  see  the  first  ground 
broken  for  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  edifice  which  stands  on 
the  comer  of  Elm  and  College  streets ;  whose  unoccupied  niche 
underneath  the  window  of  his  room  could  not  be  more  appro- 
priately filled  than  by  his  sculptured  figure.  And  at  every  step  of 
the  Institution's  history  and  development  since — ^not  a  little  of 
which  has  been  owing  to  the  connection  with  it  of  the  ex-Pastor 
of  this  Church — ^his  interest  in  it  has  been  like  that  of  a  man 
whose  whole  life,  instead  of  what  he  called  his  years  of  "  deca- 
dence and  decay,"  had  been  given  to  it.  And  one  effect  of 
that  connection  with  the  Seminary  was,  I  think,  personally 
farorable.  It  brought  him  into  constant  contact  with  young 
men  and  it  helped  to  keep  him  young.  It  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  remark  and  possibly  may  have  been  true,  that  Dr. 
Bacon's  preaching  in  this  pulpit  was  younger  and  more  alert  in 
the  years  succeeding  his  resignation  than  it  had  been  for  several 
years  before.  • 

But  anyway  his  youthfulness  was  surprising.  However  the 
body  aged  the  spirit  never  grew  old.  The  restless  mind  was 
hungry  to  the  end.  In  his  fortieth-year  sermon  he  had  said : 
*'  I  know  more  now  than  I  knew  a  year  ago.  I  hope  to  know 
more  next  year  than  I  know  now."  In  his  fiftieth-year  sermon 
he  said :  "  I  know  more  than  I  knew  ten  years  ago,  and  I  am 
still  a  learner,  and  hope  to  be  a  learner  to  the  end."  And  so 
he  was,  the  freshest  and  alertest  man  there  was  in  Connecti- 
cut's ministry  to  the  last. 

To  this  period  belongs  that  other  witness  to  the  industry  of 
the  only  half-retired  Pastor's  hand  and  brain,  the  volume  on 
the  Genena  of  the  New  England  Churcltesf  a  volume,  however, 
which  being  not  distinctly  pastoral  in  motive  I  leave  with  only 
this  mention. 

But  another  aspect  of  Dr.  Bacon's  last  period  of  life  has  a 
^  closer  connection  with  the  history  of  this  church,  and 
exhibits  in  a  yet  more  striking  way  this  quality  of  the  man. 
The  old  Pastor  was  to  sustain  the  experience — it  may  be  the 
trial — of  a  successor,  nay  of  two  of  them.  It  is  an  experience 
proverbially  difficult  for  a  minister  gracefully  to  bear.     Two 
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very  eminent  pastors  in  Connecticut  had  been  put  to  the  trial 
of  it  only  a  little  while  before,  and  had  rather  conspicuously 
failed.  But  this  pastor  did  not  fail.  Did  Dr.  Bacon  ever  fail 
anywhere  % 

In  a  long  and  most  kindly  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  in 
September,  1868,  while  my  acceptance  of  the  call  of  this 
church  given  me  some  months  before  was  still  pending,  he  says 
— and  I  quote  it  with  personal  reluctance,  and  only  to  set  his 
position  toward  a  successor  in  its  true  light — "  I  have  no  fear 
that  my  relations  with  you  will  be  other  than  pleasant.  With- 
out assuming  to  be  anything  more  than  a  pastor  emeritus^ 
having  no  official  charge  or  duty  in  the  congregation,  I  trust 
T  shall  always  be  ready  to  lighten  your  burthen  if  in  any  way  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  so.  Wliile  it  will  be  in  some  sort  a  trial  for 
me  to  see  the  people  thinking  more  of  you  and  less  of  me ;  and 
loving  you  more  than  they  have  ever  loved  me,  I  hope  to 
see  it  with  humble  thankfulness,  and  not  with  jealousy."  And 
every  word  of  that  utterance  was  more  than  fulfilled.  He  was 
the  most  magnanimous  man  I  ever  knew.  Had  I  been  his  son 
after  the  flesh  he  could  net  have  been  more  cooperative  or 
kind.  Always  ready  to  help  when  asked,  he  never  volunteered 
even  advice  ;  he  never  in  any  instance  or  the  slightest  particu- 
lar gave  me  reason  to  vrish  he  had  said  or  done  anything  other- 
wise. Apparently  incapable  of  jealousy — even  had  there  been 
vastly  more  opportunity  for  it  than  there  was — he  was  to  the 
pastor  who  followed  him  a  supporter  und  comfort  always.  So 
was  he  to  his  immediate  successor ;  so  was  he  I  doubt  not  to 
mine. 

The  termination  of  these  two  brief  pastorates  and  the  inter- 
regnum between  them  devolved  upon  the  elder  Pastor,  in  these 
sixteen  years  after  his  official  resignation,  a  great  deal  of  that 
parochial  work  which  he  had  ostensibly  laid  aside.  In  his  ser- 
mon at  the  laying  down  of  his  office  he  had  said :  "  Till  the 
time  comes  when  you  are  without  another  Pastor,  call  for  me 
as  freely  as  heretofore,  when  any  is  sick  among  you,  and  where 
the  windows  are  darkened  by  death."  And  while  that  pastor 
was  yet  coming ;  and  in  the  more  than  two  years  interegnum  after 
his  departure  before  the  arrival  of  a  second ;  and  in  the  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years  again,  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
second's  removal,  the  old  Pastor  has  been  the  shepherd  of  this 
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floct  Speaking  from  time  to  time  from  this  pulpit  with  in- 
creasiiig  pathoB  and  earnestness ;  sitting  nearly  every  sabbath 
on  this  platform  where  his  presence  was  a  perpetual  benedic- 
tion, he  has  come  at  your  call,  as  he  did  aforetime  from  the 
first,  to  comfort  yonr  suffering  ones,  to  baptize  your  children, 
to  bury  your  dead.  He  has  fulfilled  up  to  the  end — far  beyond 
any  duration  contemplated  when  the  words  were  spoken — ^the 
promise  implied  in  his  tender  exhortation  when  he  laid  his 
office  down :  "  Let  no  member  of  this  congregation  think  that 
the  tie  between  you  and  me  is  broken,  o^  that  it  is  weakened, 
so  long  as  you  are  without  another  Pastor."  And  so  he  has 
left  you  a  second  time  bereaved.  So  he  has  twice  laid  down  his 
trust  respecting  you,  this  time  forever.  This  place  is  lonesome 
without  him.  This  flock  is  unshepherded.  Many  times  more 
than  when  his  successor  or  his  successor's  successor  went  are 
you  without  a  guide  and  comforter. 
But  for  him  what  a  change !  and  for  you  what  a  retrospect  I 
For  him  the  entrance  on  that  larger  life  of  activity  and  bless- 
edness for  which  he  yearned  and  of  which  he  spoke  in  one  of 
those  Commemorative  Discowrses  to  which  I  have  had  occa- 
rfon  60  many  times  to  refer :  "  Not '  three  score  years  and  ten,' 
nor  'four  score  years'  are  enough  for  the  capabilities  of  our 
intelligent,  affectionate  and  spiritual  nature.  The  machinery 
of  this  mortal  body  may  be  clogged  and  broken,  may  wear  out 
and  be  useless,  but  it  is  only  a  life  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
infirmities  that  can  satisfy  the  soul.  'And  now  Lord  what 
wait  I  for  ?    My  hope  is  in  thee.' " 

And  for  you  what  a  retrospect !  The  retrospect  of  a  minis- 
terial life  in  your  service  of  nearly  fifty-seven  years  duration. 
The  retrospect  of  as  large  powers  as  have  in  our  generation 
been  bestowed  upon  any  man,  devoted  here  to  the  salvation  of 
«)uls  and  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  retro- 
spect of  a  history  which  is  built  into  the  fabric  of  this  old  first 
church  of  Xew  Haven,  and  is  henceforth  an  inseparable  part  of 
its  renown.  For  in  the  long  catalogue  of  worthies  in  the  pas- 
torate of  this  church,  from  the  broad  minded  and  saintly  Da- 
venport whom  your  Pastor  so  reverenced  and  eulogized,  to  him 
whose  loss  we  to-day  deplore,  no  name  shines  with  brighter 
luster,  if  indeed  any  beams  with  so  various  and  effulgent  ray, 
M  the  name  of  Leonaud  Bacon. 
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Article  IX.— NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

The  New  Infidelity.* — This  little  book  is  designed  to  show 
that  science  has  subverted  Natural  Theology  and  that  therefore 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible  to  the  human  intellect ;  but 
religion  remains  important  as  a  matter  of  feelings  and  morals— 
"a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  individual  temperament."  Judaism 
and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  products  of  the  Shemitic 
race;  Christ  attempted  only  a  reformed  Judaism.  "As  oar 
religion  is  a  borrowed  one,  the  most  of  our  religious  phrases  do 
not  belong  to  us  as  a  race,  and  have  been  adopted  from  a  litera- 
ture  not  our  own."  The  Aryan  race  gave  us  heathen  conceptions 
and  out  of  these  our  natural  theologies  have  grown.  Christianity, 
as  it  exists  in  the  Aryan  nations,  is  only  a  "veneering"  of 
heathenism.  "  We  die  Pagans  after  all.  The  genius  of  our  own 
religion,'  the  religion  of  nature,  with  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Pan,  and 
Venus,  is  too  strong  for  Amos,  Malachi,  and  Christ  to  root  out, 
and  the  rest  is  all  words,  words,  words!"  His  idea  of  race- 
separation  is  so  dominant,  that  he  repeatedly  sets  forth  as  pre- 
posterously false  the  opinion  that  any  covenant  of  God  with 
Shemites  can  have  any  reference  to  Aryans.  "  Neither  in  body 
or  mind  do  we  particularly  resemble  those  wandering  peoples, 
and  with  their  special  covenants  we  can  in  reason  have  nothing 
to  do."  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  if  there  is  a 
God,  he  is  the  God  of  all  men,  and  that  a  true  religion  must 
transcend  the  differences  of  race. 

There  is  a  general  coincidence  between  the  author's  opinions 
and  those  of  Matthew  Arnold;  he  holds  that  religion  "is  a  feel- 
ing and  an  expression  to  which  we  are  all  subject  and  accessory, 
and  therefore  something  to  be  reformed,  not  abolished;"  he  is 
somewhat  dogmatic  in  his  assertions ;  his  conclusions  are  derived 
from  a  radical  misconception  of  what  Christianity  is,  and  often 
from  hasty  generalizations  not  justified  by  facts.  He  has  added 
nothing  to  the  familiar  arguments  in  support  of  the  form  of 
agnosticism  which  he  advocates. 

It  is  said,  "  curses  like  chickens  always  come  home  to  roost." 

♦  The  New  InfideiUty.    By  Augustus  Radolipfb  Geote.    New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  street.     1881.     xx  and  101  pages. 
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The  same  is  true  of  errors  in  the  conception  of  truth  and  invalid 
argaments  in  its  defence.  The  conception  of  the  Bible  current  in 
the  controversy  with  English  Deism,  that  it  is  a  revelation  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  attested  by  miracles,  and  the  consequent 
use  of  it  by  theologians  as  "an  arsenal  of  proof-texts,"  is  the 
basis  of  a  large  part  of  the  current  objections  against  it.  The 
revelation  was  made  by  God's  action  in  human  history  redeeming 
man  from  sin,  establishing  his  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and 
calminating  in  Christ  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Against  this  conception  of  revelation  many  of  the  current  objec- 
tions have  no  force. 

TnorGHTS  on  Theism.* — ^The  Theism  of  the  author  rests  on 
Agnosticism  like  that  of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer.  The 
knowledge  that  absolute  being  exists  is  a  necessary  intuition  of 
reason ;  it  is  "  a  condition  of  thought  which  prompts  to  a  belief 
m  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  this  appears  to  be  ineradicably 
rooted  in  the  native  substance  and  structure  of  the  mind."  But 
while  necessarily  knowing  tJiat  it  is,  we  have  no  knowledge  what 
it  is.  It  is  "  never  known  as  possessing  faculties,  or  properties, 
or  qualities."  We  may  worship  the  Absolute  as  Truth,  Wisdom, 
Love,  Spirit,  or  by  whatever  names  express  to  us  that  which  is 
parest  and  best.  Religion  and  worship  are  necessary  from  the 
constitution  of  man.  But  while  we  praise,  adore,  give  thanks, 
and  bow  in  submission  to  the  supreme  power,  we  are  to  expect 
no  answers  to  prayer  nor  to  enter  into  real  communion  with  God. 
The  creed  proposed  for  the  new  Catholic  church  is :  "A  belief  in 
the  existence  of  God  and  in  the  Religious  Nature  of  Man ;  and 
the  two  great  commandments,  the  Love  of  God  and  the  Love  of 
Man,  as  the  condition  of  membership  or  the  regulative  principles 
of  the  church  life."  He  puts  the  question  in  passing  whether 
Calvinism  is  not  more  hurtful  than  atheism.  The  author  proposes 
that  the  movement  begin  by  building  in  London  a  handsome 
Gothic  church,  with  stained  glass  in  every  window,  with  suitable 
paintings  and  statues,  and  a  choir  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  it  be  open  daily  as  the  center  of 
all  the  benevolent  work  of  the  church.     He  proposes  the  foUow- 

•  Thoughts  on  Theiam^  with  Suggestions  towards  a  public  religious  service  in  har- 
w«»y  toUh  modem  Science  and  Philosophy.  Eighth  thousand.  Revised  aod  en- 
Ivged.  London:  TrQbner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.  1880.  Paper  covers:  81  pages. 
Price  one  shilling. 
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ing  order  of  public  worship.  Organ  voluntary :  Hymns:  Dedi- 
cation to  higher  religions  life :  Adoration,  praise,  thanksgiving  to 
God,  acknowledgment  of  dependence,  resolves  to  be  more  truth- 
ful, just,  generous,  Ac. :  Anthem  :  Silent  devotion  :  Two  reading 
lessons,  one  from  the  Bible  and  the  second  from  "  another  religions 
literature :"  Anthem :  Sermon  or  discourse :  Hymn :  Benedic- 
tion :  Voluntary  by  the  organ.  The  writer  is  evidently  serioas 
and  earnest,  and  is  a  well-read  and  able  thinker. 

Westcott's  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord.* — This  volume 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  author's  "  Gospel  of  the  Res- 
urrection." It  consists  of  eleven  short  studies  of  the  various 
appearances  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrection.  The  articles  are 
spiritual  and  practical  rather  than  historical  and  critical.  The 
author  attaches  a  distinct  and  peculiar  significance  to  each 
appearance ;  that  to  Mary  Magdalene  was  the  revelation  through 
love,  that  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  was  the  reve 
lation  through  thought,  that  to  Thomas  was  the  conviction  of 
faith,  that  to  the  disciples  assembled  in  the  evening  with  the 
doors  shut  was  the  giving  of  the  commission  and  charter  of  the 
church,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  suggestions  seem  fanciful  and 
far-fetched. 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.! — This  volume  consists  of 
eighteen  "  studies"  on  the  prominent  events  and  aspects  of  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth.  They  were  originally  prepared  as  a  series 
of  Sunday  evening  discourses,  while  the  author  was  a  minister  in 
Aberdeen.  They  appear  to  be  published  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  originally  delivered  and  retain  the  characteristics  of 
such  discourses.  They  are  not  exhaustive  and  critical  discus- 
sions on  the  gospel  history,  but,  at  most,  attempts  at  reaching 
points  of  view  from  which  the  life  of  Christ  may  be  under- 
stood in  its  true  significance.  They  are  excellent  reading  for 
the  household. 

*  The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord.  By  Brooke  Foss  WsfiTOOTT,  D.D.,  D.CL , 
Regius  Profe<i8or  of  Divinity,  Carabridj^e.  London  and  Cambridge:  Macroiilan  A 
Co.     1881.     xvi  and  199  paafes.     Price  $1.75. 

t  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairdairx,  D.D.,  Prindpal 
of  Airdale  College,  Bradford,  and  author  of  •'  Studies  io  the  Philosophy  of  Kelipon 
and  History."  New  York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co.,  1,  3,  and  ft  Bond  street.  18S2. 
viii  and  359  pages.     Price  $1.75. 
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The  Conflicts  of  the  Age.* — ^This  volume  comprises  four 
articles,  published  in  different  numbers  of  the  North  American 
Revie\r,  and  republished,  ^'  with  a  few  additional  paragraphs, 
because  thev  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  age."  The  anonymous 
aatbor  shows  himself  well  read  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
presents  clearly  and  forcibly  the  theories  in  question  and  their 
necessary  issues.  The  discussion  is  sprightly,  incisive,  and  witty; 
and  whoever  begins  to  read  it  will  be  likely  to  read  it  through. 

Beliefs  about  Man.j — This  volume  is  a  companion  to  "  Be- 
lief in  God"  published  by  the  same  author  last  spring.  The 
topics  discussed  are.  What  is  Man  ?  Origin  of  Man :  Sin  and 
Salvation:  Is  Man  Free?  The  Motive  Forces  of  Human  Life: 
The  Law  of  Progress:  The  Earthly  Outlook :  Is  Death  the  End? 
They  are  discourses  preached  Sunday  mornings  to  the  congrega- 
tion to  whom  the  author  is  minister.  The  author  is  a  vigorous 
thinker  and  has  a  striking  way  of  putting  things.  He  is  some- 
times mistaken  as  to  the  facts  on  which  he  rests  his  arguments. 
He  does  not  acknowledge  man's  free-agency  beyond  the  power, 
like  that  which  a  brute  has,  to  do  as  he  pleases.  He  advances  no 
further  as  to  the  future  life  than  to  say  that  existence  after  death 
is  not  impossible,  and  to  present  some  reasons  why  we  may  hope 
for  it.  He  says,  "  I  have  no  belief  in  spirit  which  means  noth- 
ing," but  thinks  an  ethereal  body  may  be  developed  within  the 
present  body  and  live  after  death.  One's  faith  and  spiritual 
iosigbt  must  be  at  a  minimum,  if  he  can  be  lifted  by  the  book  to 
any  higher  spiritual  trust  and  hope,  or  to  any  greater  moral 
parity  and  power.  To  us  its  moral  and  spiritual  influence  is 
depressing  and  deadening. 

Bakth's  Religions  of  Lvdia.J — This  work  is  based  on  an 
article  published  in  1879,  in  the  Encyclopedie  des  Sciences  ReHg- 
^lues.    It  is  here  presented  in  an  amplified  form,  and  with  num- 

♦  The  Conflicts  of  the  Age,  1.  An  Advertisement  for  a  new  Religion.  By  an 
Efolaticmist. — 2.  The  Confession  of  an  Agnostic.  By  an  Agnostic. — 3.  What 
Morality  have  we  Left  ?  By  a  New  Light  Moralist. — i.  Review  of  the  Fight. 
By  a  Yankee  Fanner.  New  York :  Ch  irles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  and  745  Broad- 
way.   1881.     90  pages. 

\  Beliefs  about  Man.  By  M.  J.  Savaob.  Boston :  George  H.  Ellis,  141  Frank- 
lin street     1882. 

X  The  Religions  of  India.  By  A.  Barth,  Member  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  of 
P«ri8.  Authorized  Translation,  by  Rev.  J.  Wood,  Edin.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  4  Co.    1882. 
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eroDS  annotations  which  add  much  to  its  value.  The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  view  that  the  Veda  is  of 
sacerdotal  and  not  of  popular  origin.  Into  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  caste  he  does  not  enter,  but  describes  the 
system  as  it  came  to  exist.  Another  question  which  he  avoids  is 
that  of  the  relation  of  the  Aryan  Religions  of  India  to  other 
systems  of  faith,  as  Christianity  and  Islamism.  The  main  topies 
are:  The  Vedic  Religions,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  JainisiQi 
Hinduism.  These  are  handled  with  great  ability  and  erudition. 
The  work  is  probably  the  best  on  the  subject. 

Index  to  Neander's  Church  History.* — Index-makers  who 
do  their  work  well,  belong  with  dictionary-makers,  with  accurate 
chronologers,  and  with  other  benefactors  of  the  world  to  whom 
scholars  are  duly  grateful,  let  mankind,  generally,  be  never  so 
oblivious  of  their  services.  In  the  volume  before  us,  some  dili- 
gent hand  has  set  down,  with  considerable  fullness,  the  topics 
noticed  in  the  great  work  of  Neander  on  the  History  of  the 
Church.  The  book  contains  a  third  more  references  than  are 
found  attached  to  the  several  volumes  of  that  work.  Students 
need  not  be  told  that  they  will  find  in  this  copious  and  well- 
printed  Index  a  faithful  and  valuable  aid  in  their  researches. 

The  Origin  op  Religion  and  Buddhism.! — This  volume  in- 
cludes six  Lectures  with  an  Appendix.  The  special  titles  are :  The 
Place  of  Buddhism  in  the  Development  of  Religious  Thought, 
The  Pali  Pitakas  (Buddhist  Scriptures),  The  Buddhist  Theory  of 
"Karma"  (the  Substitute  for  Transmigration  of  Souls),  Buddhist 
Lives  of  the  Buddha,  Gotama's  Order  (the  Buddhist  Ascetics), 
and  the  Later  Forms  of  Buddhism.  Of  the  learning  of  the  author 
of  this  volume  on  the  themes  which  he  handles  there  is  no  doubt. 
He  is  a  clear  writer  and  brings  forward  information  of  much 
value.  We  are  not  so  well  pleased  with  his  theories  respecting 
the  origin  of  religion,  and  his  comparison  of  Hindoo  beliefs  with 
other  creeds.  He  adopts  the  theory  that  Animism  was  the 
earliest  form  of  religion,  and  appears  to  be  an  adherent  of  the 
unverified  hypotheses  of  Tylor  and  his  school  of  Anthropologists. 

♦  Indcz  to  Neander^s  General  History  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  caid  Church. 
Boston:  Hougbton,  Mifflin  A  Ck>.     1881. 

f  The  Hihbert  Lectures,  1881.  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrtted 
by  some  points  in  the  History  of  Indian  Buddhism.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  DaHDS. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1882. 
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Peof.  D.  Cady  Eaton's  Translations  of  Selections  fbom 
Friedssichs'  "  Bausteine  "  will  be  found  by  students  of  Greek 
sculpture  in  this  country,  who  have  not  access  to  the  original,  to 
be  of  great  value.  The  work  of  Friederichs  is  but  a  collection  of 
simple  descriptions  of  the  plaster  casts  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
yet,  as  that  museum  contains  casts  of  all  well  known  ancient 
statues,  the  Bausteine  is,  in  fact,  a  critical  history  of  all  Greek 
scnlpture  from  the  beginning — ^gradually  unfolding  the  principles 
that  led  to  its  perfect  development,  and  following  it  through  its 
degeneracy  to  the  end.  Prof.  Eaton  says  of  Friederichs,  that, 
"better  than  any  other  writer,  he  hit  the  happy  mean  between 
prolixity  and  barrenness.  His  descriptions  are  satisfactory  and 
do  not  fatigue.  Moreover,  his  mind  was  so  well-balanced  and  his 
disposition  was  so  modest,  that  his  writings  are  free  from  contro- 
versy and  egotisoL  His  statements  are  always  calm,  because  he 
loved  art  better  than  his  own  opinions  of  it."  Prof.  Eaton  is 
publishing  these  "Selections"  in  numbers,  two  of  which  are  before 
as.  In  the  second  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  Friederichs' 
description  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon.  Prof.  Eaton's 
notes  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  book  to  students  of  art 
io  this  country. 

Richard  Grant  White's  "Every  Day  English."*  —  Even 
those  who  do  not  by  any  means  accept  all  the  dicta  of  Mr.  White 
upon  the  subjects  upon  which  he  writes,  can  wish  for  this  book  a 
wide  circulation.  It  is  lamentable  that  with  all  our  schools,  and 
all  our  educational  apparatus,  so  many  errors  in  grammar,  and  in 
pronunciation,  are  to  be  heard  every  day,  even  from  persons  who 
suppose  that  they  belong  to  the  educated  classes.  Fortunately, 
at  the  present  time,  a  fresh  interest  seems  to  be  awakened  in  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  English  words,  and  the  correct  use  of  the 
English  language,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  help  to 
instruct  the  multitudes  who  are  sadly  in  need  of  its  teachings. 

The  Art  Amateur. — ^The  frontispiece  of  the  February  num- 
ber is  a  "Decorative  Dream"  of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Other 
noticeable  illustrations  are  a  full-page  drawing  of  Vibert's 
**  Roofers,"  owned  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt ;  a  page  of  pencil  studies 
by  G^r6me ;  fifteen  engravings  of  Minton   pottery,  including  a 

^  Every  Day  IkgKsh,  By  Richard  Grant  Wmrs.  Houghton,  MifOin  k  Co. , 
Boekm.    1881.     12mo,  512  pp. 
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dozen  tiles  decorated  by  Solon,  and  pictures  of  the  studio  scene 
in  "  Esmeralda,"  an  old  German  kitchen,  and  some  very  carious 
Spanish  embroideries.  The  designs  for  china  painting  and  em- 
broidery are  fresh  and  attractive.  Noteworthy  features  in  the 
table  of  contents  are  **  An  ^Esthetic  Pretender"  (Oscar  Wilde), 
"Tlie  Dudley  Gallery,"  the  picture  "  Collection  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,"  "  Tapestry  Painting,"  "  Embroidery  for  Bedrooms,"  "  La 
Chaumi^re  Indienue"  (the  cottage  home  of  two  artists  in  rural 
France),  "  A  Boudoir  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  "  Artists* 
Views  on  Woman's  Dress."  Four  dollars  a  year:  35  cents  a 
number.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

Magazine  of  Art. — The  number  for  March  contains  engraved 
pictures  of  the  Nuremberg  Madonna  and  of  Delp^r6e's  painting 
of  "Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms."  The  other  articles  are 
"  Alnwick  Castle ;"  "  Book  Decorations,  historical  and  artistic ;" 
"Belgian  art;"  "Unfulfilled  Renown;"  color  in  dress;  antique 
spoons;  Nuremberg  art;  each  fully  illustrated  with  the  finest  of 
wood  cuts.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpiu  &  Co. :  New  York.  Yearly 
subscription  $3.50,  single  numbers  35  cents. 
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REGENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

GharUa  Scribner^a  Sona^  New  York. 

DiTorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,  especially  in  the  United  States.  By  Theodore 
D.  Woolscy.    Second  edition,  revised.     12mo,  328  pp. 

WilUam  S.  GoUaberger,  New  York. 

Higher  than  the  CThurch.  An  Art  Legend  of  Ancient  Times.  By  Wilhelmine 
Ton  Hillern,  author  of  **  Ernestine,"  etc  From  the  German  by  Mary  J.  Safford. 
14  pp.      1882. 

Geo.  H.  EUia,  Boaton,  1882. 
The  Duties  of  Women.    A  course  of  Lectures.    By  Frances  P.  Cobbe.     193  pp. 

D.  Appleton  db  Co.^  New  York. 

The  Verbalist:  A  manual  devoted  to  brief  discussions  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong  use  of  words,  to  some  other  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  would  speak 
ai^  write  with  propriety.    By  Alfred  Ayres.     12mo,  220  pp. 

PhUUpa  A  Bunt,  New  York. 

Cfaaotaaqua  Library  of  English  History  and  Literature.  Vol.  II.  The  period 
d  the  emrly  Plantagenets.    124  pp. 

G.  P.  Putnam'a  Sona,  New  York. 

Araiesis  and  other  Poems.     113  pp. 

Ihe  First  Book  of  Knowledge.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington.     1 30  pp. 
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The  question  of  so-called  Spiritism,  or  SpiritQalism,  as 
others  call  it,  is  a  question  quite  recent,  and  yet  really  a  matter 
of  dispute  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages.  It  is 
really  a  question  of  preeminent  philosophical  interest,  whether 
there  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  related  to  our  earthly  existence, 
and  which  can  exert  a  perceptible  influence  upon  it  For  it 
touches  not  only  upon  the  chief  problem  of  Psychology,  the 
relationship  of  soul  and  body ;  but  it  also  trenches  upon  Meta- 
phyncs,  and  the  general  philosophic  theory  of  the  Universe. 
Hitherto  philosophy,  especially  German  philosophy,*  has  had 
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no  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  closer  discussion  of  this  subject. 
For  although  quite  a  number  of  prominent  English,  American, 
and  Eussian  physicists  and  physiologists  (Wallace,  Crookes, 
Butlerow,  etc.)  have  rigorously  examined  the  facts  to  which 
spiritists  appeal,  and  have  acknowledged  their  scientific  accu- 
racy :  still  on  the  other  hand  these  facts  were  in  themselves 
neither  so  definitely  established  nor  of  such  convincing  charac- 
ter as  to  bar  the  suspicion  of  intentional  or  unintentional  de- 
ception ;  which,  as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  animal  magnetism, 
has  in  so  many  ways  attached  itself  to  spiritic  manifestations: 
and,  still  further,  the  influence  of  foreign  scholars  has  been  too 
widely  remote  from  German  inquirers  to  induce  them  to  follow 
in  the  track  already  marked  out 

At  present,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  is  essentially 
changed.  Since  Professor  ZoUner,  the  renowned  philosopher 
in  astral  science,  with  several  associates  of  equal  renown  from 
the  Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Gdttingen  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  through  the  introduction  and  management 
of  experiments  in  an  exact  scientific  way  have  sought  to  settle 
the  dispute ;  and,  since  ZoUner  in  the  above  mentioned  vol- 
umes has  exactly  described  these  experiments  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  has  arrived;  and  since  he  and  his  comrades 
have  unanimously  endorsed  the  philosophical  validity  of  these 
spiritistic  facts :  now,  in  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  Spiritism  has  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  scientific 
question. 

I  think  it  is  now  the  duty  of  every  scientific  man,  be  he  an 
explorer  in  the  realms  of  Nature  or  Philosophy,  to  take  some 
position  with  reference  to  these  conclusions.  It  is  now  no 
longer  admissible  to  dismiss  the  subject  under  the  pretence 
that  it  is  either  a  jugglery,  swindle,  deceit,  or,  at  best^  an  illu- 
sion and  self-deception.  And  now  the  wider  a  man's  philo- 
sophic fame  may  be,  and  the  greater  his  talent  for  investiga- 
tion, by  so  much  the  more  is  it  his  duty  to  use  this  extended 
knowledge,  discipline,  and  experience  to  examine  these  results 
and  decide  on  their  scientific  value :  and  through  these  very 
advantages  he  is  bound  to  exact  truth  and  verity  to  put  forth 
his  hand  and  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  greet'  it  as  a  good  beginning  that  my  friend  Fichte,  in  the 
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treatise  also  above  cited,  has  already  entered  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  psychological  investigations ;  and  so  has  sought  to 
forward  the  final  decision.  My  intention  in  the  present  article 
is,  by  comparing  and  examining  Zollner's  experiments  only,  to 
prove  that  the  scientific  obligation  which  Fichte  has  already 
recognized  is  indeed  such  beyond  dispute.  I  shall  accept,  as  a 
mailer  of  course,  only  provisionally  the  theory  commonly 
held,  that  these  manifestations  are  the  work  of  spirits  from 
the  other  world,  and  leave  the  question  open  as  to  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  this  way. 

These  manifestations,  as  it  is  well  known,  only  take  place 
when  some  so-called  medium  is  cooperating,  or  at  least  present ; 
this  medium  possessing  the  peculiar  property,  gift  or  power  of 
being  able  to  influence  the  spirits  to  definite  manifestations  of 
their  power.  It  is  also  well  known  that  there  are  many  such 
mediums.  Zollner,  however,  has  experimented  with  only  one, 
an  American,  Henry  Slade  by  name,  of  late  quite  famous  or 
notorious,"  whichever  appellation  suits  best.  Slade  is  an  M.D. 
and  has,  since  the  development  of  his  power  as  a  medium, 
given  up  a  lucrative  position  as  a  well-accredited  physician,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study,  spread  and  proof  of 
Spiritism.* 

Zdllner  considers  him  an  honorable  man  incapable  of  decep- 
tive arts ;  and  Slade's  intercourse  with  Zdllner  and  his  friends, 
as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  experiments,  goes  to  con- 
firm this  judgment.  The  very  first  experiment  to  which 
Zollner  challenged  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leipsic,  gave 
a  significant  result  as  wonderful  from  a  physical  standpoint,  as 
from  the  spiritual  manifestations  connected  with  it  Casually 
remembering  Beichenbach's  "  Sensitive,"  who  according  to  Th. 

*  Hence  it  appears  that  for  admission  to  his  sittings  or  stances  (so-called)  he 
^^u  aocQstomed  to  take  pay.  These  sittings  were  by  no  means  public,  but  in  ao- 
Qocdaaoe  with  special  announcement  limited  to  a  few  persons,  not  more  than  ten. 
I  wiU  also  notice  here  that  Slade  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  deception  by  the 
^^xtdtm  police  court,  but  in  a  second  trial  acquitted  on  account  of  error  in  the 
indictment,  and  in  the  application  of  the  law.  At  Berlin  he  was  not  driven  away 
^  the  pohoe,  but  he  was  advised  to  leave  rather  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
l>*Te  done,  to  avoid  unpleasantness  between  himself  and  the  police  on  account  of 
popokr  feeling  against  him.  "  There  was  no  talk  of  expulsion."  To  both  these 
^Mti  Zdllner  has  given  written  testimony. 
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Fechner's  testimony*  possessed  the  power  to  deflect  the  mag- 
netic needle,  ZoUner  asked  him  the  qaestion  whether  he  had 
observed  the  same  power  in  himself,  Slade  answered,  that  a 
few  days  previoasly  he  had  been  asked  for  the  first  time  re- 
specting this  peculiarity,  and  that  this  power  hitherto  unknown 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  Zdllner  invited  him  the  next 
evening  to  his  own  house,  in  order  to  test  the  matter  in  com- 
pany with  Th.  Fechner  and  Wilhelm  Weber.  Slade  not  only 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  declared  himself  at  once  ready 
ill  company  with  one  of  Zdllner's  friends  then  present  to  go  to 
Z.'s  house.  A  celestial  globe  on  the  frame  of  which  was  a  com- 
pass was  there  placed  on  the  tabla  In  consequence  of  the 
horizontal  motions  of  Slade's  hands  over  it,  the  compass  actu- 
ally acquired  "  exceedingly  wild  variations  which  could  only 
be  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magnet" 

The  test  was  again  repeated  in  Zdllner's  house  with  the  use 
of  every  precaution  and  in  the  presence  of  Professor  W.  Weber 
and  Professor  Scheibner  (Professor  of  Mathematics).  "A 
compass  covered  with  glass,"  says  Zollner,  *'  was  laid  upon  the 
table  by  Professor  Weber.  We  joined  our  hands  with  Slade's. 
Both  were  in  sight,  and  more  than  a  foot  distant  from  the  com- 
pass.  After  about  five  minutes  the  needle  began  all  at  once  to 
swing  violently  in  arcs  of  from  40®  to  60**  until  finally  it  re- 
volved several  times  entirely  around  the  circle.  Slade  now 
arose  and  went  from  the  table  to  the  window.  He  was  hoping 
that  the  needle  without  his  presence  would  keep  up  its  motions 
which  were  remarkable  for  repeated,  sudden  revolutions,  fol- 
lowed by  moments  of  rest  This,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case.  But  when  standing  he  again  brought  his  right  hand 
in  contact  with  our  hands  which  still  remained  joined  together 
(in  consequence  of  which  his  hand  was  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  feet  from  the  compass)  the  needle  suddenly  resumed 
its  agitation  and  at  last  whirled  round  and  round." 

On  one  of  the  following  days  in  which  the  experiment  was 
again  repeated,  Slade  was  asked  by  Zollner  to  attempt  to  mag- 
netize permanently  an  unmagnetic  steel  needle. 

''Slade  was  staggered  at  first,  and  seemed  to  consider  the 
result  doubtful ;  nevertheless  he  was  ready  at  once  to  make  the 

*  RtcoUectio-M  C(fthe  Last  Days  of  Odic  TMching  and  Us  Founder.     Leipfiic  1876. 
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attempt  ZoUner  procured  a  quantity  of  steel  darniug  needles 
aod  he  and  Professor  Weber  selected  one  which  before  the 
test  was  tmmistakably  proven  to  be  free  from  the  slightest 
magnetic  power,  insomuch  that  both  poles  were  attracted  by 
it  Slade  laid  this  needle  on  a  slate  and  held  the  slate  under 
the  table  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  did  to  produce  writ- 
ing. After  about  four  minutes,  when  the  slate  with  the  darn- 
ing needle  was  laid  on  the  table,  the  needle  was  so  strongly 
magnetic  at  one  end  (and  at  one  end  only)  that  iron  filings  and 
little  sewing  needles  clung  to  this  end,  and  the  compass  needle 
could  be  readily  moved  about  in  a  circle  by  it"  During  the 
following  days  the  same  attempts  were  many  times  repeated 
"with  alwajTB  the  same  result"  (Zollner,  vol.  ii,  pp.  325,  329, 
S40.) 

In  this  experiment  the  trial  concluded  with  two  Nicole's 
prisms,  showing  the  revolution  of  polarized  light,  the  results 
of  which,  as  Zollner  records  (842),  were  most  astonishing. 

All  must  confess  that  not  only  this  test,  but  also  the  previ- 
ous magnetic  experiments,  absolutely  preclude  any  intermix- 
ture of  jugglery,  and  are  moreover  of  great  importance  in 
physical  investigation.  For  these  experiments  show,  as  Zollner 
remarks,  "that  under  the  influences  which  visibly  surround 
Slade  the  real  molecular  currents  in  the  interior  of  all  bodies 
can  be  turned  about,  and  their  conditions  changed,  a  fact 
on  which,  according  to  Ampere's  and  Professor  Weber's  theory, 
the  magnetism  of  bodies  especially  rests." 

The  experiment  with  the  self-writing  slate  pencil,  on  which, 
par  eminence,  Slade's  reputation  rested,  and  which  also  was 
alleged  against  him  as  the  strongest  proof  of  juggling  decep- 
tion, was  exhibited  frequently  at  Zollner's  house  in  presence  of 
his  frienda  I  will  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  specially 
striking  interest 

Says  Zollner :  *'  On  the  13th  day  of  December,  1877,  two 
slates,  bought  by  myself,  specially  marked,  and  carefully 
cleaned,  were  bound  together  crosswise  with  cord  about  four 
millimeters  tbick,  after  a  piece  of  a  new  slate  pencil  about 
three  millimeters  thick  had  been  placed  between  them.  These 
slates  were  laid  close  to  a  corner  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  walnut 
table,  which  bad  only  a  little  tinje  before  been  purchased  by 
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me.  (The  sitting  took  place  in  Zollner's  residence.)  Now 
while  Professor  Weber,  Slade,  and  myself  were  sitting  at  the 
table  and  busied  with  experiments  in  magnetism,  in  which  our 
six  hands  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Slade's  were  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  slate,  writing  suddenly  b^an  quite 
noisily  between  the  two  untouched  slates.  When  we  separated 
the  slates  the  following  words  in  nine  lines  were  standing  on 
it :  *  We  feel  to  bless  all  those  who  try  {f)  to  investigate  a  subject  to 
unpopular  as  the  subject  of  spiritualism  w,  etc.' " 

Now  this  experiment  according  to  my  judgment  must  con- 
vince every  one  who  has  not  once  for  all  determined  to  con- 
sider spiritualism  as  a  humbug  that  here  there  can  be  no 
charge  of  deception.  Two  other  examples  were  just  as  wonder- 
ful. "  A  double  slate  previously  bought  and  cleansed  by 
Zollner,  and  in  which  a  bit  of  slate  pencil  was  shut  up  was 
held  by  Slade  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  company  (Professor 
Braune).  Very  soon  we  heard  the  well-known  scratching,  and 
when  the  slate  was  opened  a  much  longer  writing  was  found 
upon  it"  (881).  Another  time  one  of  the  slates  that  were 
always  kept  in  readiness,  was  picked  up  and  cleansed  by 
Zollner,  and  with  a  piece  of  slate  pencil  on  it  laid  on  the  floor 
under  the  table.  "Now  while  Slade  had  both  his  hands  joined 
with  ours  upon  the  table,  and  being  stretched  sideways  were 
constantly  in  sight,  writing  began  upon  the  slate  loud  enough 
for  us  all  to  hear.  When  we  had  lifted  it  up,  these  words  were 
on  the  slate  :  *  Truth  will  overcome  all  error.*  " 

In  order  to  refute  the  obvious  and  oft  repeated  explanation 
and  accusation  that  the  slates  were  prepared  beforehand,  and 
that  the  words  had  been  written  on  them  beforehand  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  at  first  invisible,  Slade  proposed  at  one  of 
the  sittings  tha't  Zollner  should  tell  him  beforehand  what 
should  be  written  on  the  slate.  Zollner  answered :  **Littrow, 
Astronomer." 

"Immediately  scratching  began  as  usual  upon  the  slate, 
which  Slade  had  shoved  half  way  under  the  table  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  hands  could  be  carefully  watched.  And 
when  Slade  lifted  up  the  slate  both  the  above-mentioned  words 
stood  written  upon  it,  perfectly  plain  with  the  letters  widely 
separated  one  from  the  other," 
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With  reference  to  the  oft  repeated  explanation  and  accusa- 
tion referred  to  above,  ZoUner  remarked  that  at  these  numer- 
ous experiments  which  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  W. 
Weber,  Fechner,  Scheibner  and  other  companions  at  his  resi- 
deoce,  all  the  slates  used  by  Slade  had  been  purchased  by 
ZollDer,  and  in  part  marked  with  private  marks;  and  that 
Slade  had  left  behind  more  than  a  dozen  such  slates  with  writ- 
ings on  them,  so  that  any  chemist  or  physicist  could  further 
test  them  by  the  use  of  reagents  to  try  the  so-charged  prepared 
sarfaces. 

Zollner  lays  special  stress  upon  the  experiment  of  tying 
knots  in  an  endless  cord,  which  he  mentions  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  scientific  treatise.  In  the  second  volume  he  describes 
it  with  all  desirable  minuteness.  "The  thickness  of  the  new, 
strong  hemp  cord  bought  by  me  was  about  one  millimeter,  and 
the  length  of  the  cord  before  the  knots  were  tied  in  it,  about 
148  centimeters  (approx  four  feet).  Before  the  application  of 
sealing  wax  the  ends  of  the  cord  were  tied  strongly  together 
in  a  common  knot,  then  the  free  ends  of  the  knot  were  laid  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  fastened  neatly  onto  the  same  with  com- 
mon sealing  wax,  so  that  the  knot  was  plainly  in  sight  at  the 
edge  of  the  circular  bit  of  wax.  Then  the  paper  was  cut  oflF 
araand  the  wax.  The  sealing  in  this  manner  of  two  such 
threads  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  in  my  own  house,  under  the  eyes  of  several  of  my 
own  friends  and  associates,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  Slade. 
Two  other  cords  of  the  same  make  and  size  were  the  next 
morning  sealed  by  W.  Weber  in  his  residence  and  with  his 
seal  With  these  four  sealed  cords  I  then  went  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  hard  by,  who  had  the  kindness  to  receive 
Hr.  Slade  into  his  house  eight  days  as  a  guest  The  sitting 
here  described  took  place  in  my  friend's  sitting-room,  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival.  From  the  four  cords  I  chose  out  one 
and  that  I  might  never  lose  sight  of  it,  before  we  sat  down  to 
the  table,  I  put  it  carefully  around  my  neck,  so  that  the  seal- 
ing wax  was  in  front  of  my  body  and  constantly  in  my  sight. 
Daring  the  sitting,  Slade  sat  on  my  left  hand,  and  I  saw  the 
undisturbed  sealing  wax  constantly  before  me.  Slade's  hands 
were  every  moment  plainly  in  sight     With  his  left  he  several 
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times  grasped  his  breast,  complaining  of  painfal  sensatioDs; 
with  his  right  he  held  under  the  edge  of  the  table  top  a  little 
piece  of  wooden  board  accidentally  foand  in  the  room.  The 
down-hanging  end  of  the  cord  lay  plainly  visible  on  my  lap, 
and  Slade's  hand  which  held  the  board  was  constantly  in  my 
sight  I  noticed  no  disappearance  of  Slade's  hand  nor  change 
of  place  by  it  He  exhibited  throughout  a  passive  appearance 
so  that  we  could  not  suppose  that  of  his  own  intelligent  will  he 
had  tied  the  knots,  but  only  that  they  were  made  in  his  pres- 
ence under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  without  visible  touching  of 
the  cord."  (ii.  214.)  After  the  performance  of  the  experiment, 
according  to  the  photographic  delineations  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Zcfllner's  Treatise,  four,  not  closely  tied,  bat 
loose,  knot-formed  loops  were  found  in  the  cord.  (L  726.) 
Every  possibility  that  the  knots  were  made  before  the  sealing 
of  the  thread,  or  by  pushing  the  thread  into  some  other  place 
(at  least  by  the  intervention  of  Slade)  is  here  shut  out  This 
demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  an  explanation  being  made 
any  more  clear  by  a  second  like  experiment. 

"  At  a  later  sitting,"  says  Zdllner,  **  two  strips  cut  out  of  soft 
leather  from  five  to  ten  centimeters  wide  and  forty-four  centi- 
meters long,  were  tied  by  myself,  and  sealed  with  my  seal  in  the 
same  way  that  the  cords  had  been.  These  two  strips,  thus  made 
each  entire  in  itself,  were  laid  singly  upon  the  card  table  (in  ZJs 
house)  by  which  we  were  sitting.  Then  I  laid  both  the  strips 
in  one  place  and  covered  them  with  both  my  hand&  Slade, 
who  was  sitting  at  my  left  hand,  passing  his  right  hand  over, 
laid  it  lightly  on  my  hands,  while  I  could  constantly  by  the 
sense  of  feeling  detect  the  presence  of  the  straps  under  mj 
hands.  Slade  declared  that  flashes  of  light  were  visible  above 
my  hands,  and  that  a  cool  wind  was  felt  I  felt  the  wind  my- 
self, but  could  not  detect  the  light  Meantime  while  I  was 
feeling  the  breeze  pretty  strongly  on  my  hands,  and  Slade^s 
hands  were  not  then  touching  mine  at  all,  but  were  lying  two 
or  three  decimeters  distant,  I  felt  a  perceptible  movement  of 
the  two  leather  straps  under  my  hands.  Immediately  there 
came  three  raps  on  the  table,  and  when  I  lifted  up  my  bands 
the  two  straps,  previously  separate,  were  joined  together  knot 
fashion.    As  anyone  may  notice  (from  the  photographic  illos- 
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Inition  in  Z.'8  Treatise)  the  bending  of  the  straps  about  their 
loDger  axis  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  picture.  The  time  dur- 
ing which  the  leather  straps  were  under  my  hands  was  at  the 
most  about  three  minutes"  (ii.  912).  The  last  mentioned  as 
well  as  the  magnetic  experiments,  were  never  produced  by  any 
mediums  before  Slade's  yisit  to  Leipsic ;  but  were,  so  to  speak, 
deyised  by  ZoUner  and  proposed  by  him  to  Dr.  Slade.  They 
were,  however,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  spiritic  mani- 
festations, all  of  which  were  produced  spontaneously,  or  at  least 
without  the  assistance  and  desire  of  Zollner.  They  are  kin  to 
like  phenomena  already  very  widely  known  through  the  descrip- 
tion of  spiritic  s^nces  by  other  mediums  in  America,  London, 
etc. 

It  happened  in  one  of  the  above  mentioned  meetings  (in  Z.'s 
boose)  in  which  experiments  with  the  self  writing  slate  pencils 
were  tried,  that  Slade  laid  on  the  slate  the  pocket  knife  which 
Zollner  had  given  him  that  he  might  cut  off  a  piece  of  slate 
penciL  He  pushed  the  slate  a  little  way  under  the  edge  of  the 
table  top,  when  suddenly  the  knife  was  thrown  upward  as 
much  as  a  foot,  and  fell  upon  the  table,  but  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  spectators  opened.  The  experiment  was  again 
repeated  with  the  same  result;  and  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
knife  was  not  thrown  upward  by  the  motion  of  the  table,  Slade 
laid  at  the  same  time  a  little  piece  of  slate  pencil  on  the  slate, 
aod  to  define  its  location  made  a  little  cross  on  the  slate. 
Immediately  afterward  the  knife  was  again  thrown  up,  and 
Slade  exhibited  the  slate  on  which  the  bit  of  slate  pencil  still  lay 
in  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  aforesaid  mark.  At  the  same 
sitting  during  the  second  writing  experiment,  in  which  Slade 
held  the  slate  over  Braune's  head,  a  bed  behind  a  screen  suddenly 
hegan  to  move,  and  advanced  two  feet  out  from  the  wall,  shov- 
ing the  screen  before  it  Slade  was  on  this  occasion  more  than 
four  feet  from  the  bed  ;  had  his  back  towards  it ;  and  his  legs 
constantly  visible,  were  lying  one  upon  another,  and  turned  in 
a  direction  away  from  the  bed.  Immediately  after  this,  another 
sitting  took  place,  in  which  Professors  W.  Weber  and  Scheib- 
ner  participated.  While  the  above  described  experiments  were 
heing  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way,  suddenly  a  loud  report 
was  heard,  about  as  loud  as  the  discbarge  of  a  loud  batteryjof 
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Leyden  jars  would  make.  "  As  we  startled  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  report  seemed  to  proceed,  the  aforemeD* 
tioned  screen  fell  apart  into  two  pieces.  The  wooden  pins  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  screen,  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  torn  asunder.  Slade  had  not  made  the  slightest 
move  with  reference  to  the  matter.  The  places  of  fracture  were 
at  the  least  more  than  five  feet  distant  from  Slade,  and  he  had 
his  back  toward  the  screen.  But  even  had  he  wished  to  rend 
the  screen  asunder  by  a  jerk  from  one  side,  he  should  have  laid 
hold  from  the  opposite  side.  Then,  moreover,  since  the  screen 
stood  perfectly  disconnected  from  every  thing  else  and  since 
the  direction  of  the  needle-like  slivers,  standing  out  from  the 
wood  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  round  wooden  pins,  the 
breaking  asunder  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
power  which  acted  longitudinally  on  the  affected  part." 

"We  all,"  continues  Zollner  further,  "were  astonished  by 
such  unexpected  and  powerful  mechanical  manifestations.  We 
asked  Slade  what  it  meant  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
that,  and  remarked  that  such  manifestations  were  sometimes 
manifested  in  his  presence,  but  not  often.  He  was  standing  on 
his  feet,  and  while  saying  this,  he  threw  a  bit  of  slate  pencil  on 
the  polished  surface  of  the  card  table,  and  laid  a  slate  which 
had  been  previously  cleaned  by  me  upon  it ;  and  with  the  five 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  spread  apart  and  pointed  downwards, 
he  apparently  pressed  the  slate  down  to  the  surface  of  the  table, 
while  his  left  hand  rested  on  the  center  of  the  table.  Writing 
began  on  the  underside  of  the  slate,  and  when  Slade  lifted  up 
the  slate,  the  following  sentence  in  English  was  found  written 
on  it :  *  We  did  not  intend  to  do  you  harm :  excuse  the  acci- 
dent^"    (ii.  381.) 

Notwithstanding  the  apology,  like  incidents  happened  at  later 
sittings.  Once,  while  Professors  Weber,  Scheibner  and  Zoll- 
ner, and  Dr.  Slade  were  sitting  around  the  card  table,  so  often 
mentioned  before,  and  which  was  entirely  disconnected  from 
every  thing  else  in  the  apartment;  while  they  had  their  hands 
touching,  while  Slade's  feet  were  upon  one  side,  one  upon  the 
other,  and  constantly  visible  to  those  who  were  sitting  by  the 
side  of  him,  a  large  handbell  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
table  began  to  ring  and  was  violently  shoved  horizontally  along 
the  floor,  before  all  eyes,  about  ten  feet 
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After  a  little  pause,  daring  which  manifestations  like  those 
before  narrated  took  place,  a  little  fancy  table,  fastened  to  a 
door  post  by  a  movable  iron  support,  was  moved  so  violently 
that  a  chair  standing  before  it  was  thrown  down  with  a  great 
Doise.  At  the  same  time  a  book  rack  weighted  down  with  many 
books,  oscillated  violently,  although  it  and  the  tables  as  well 
were  not  less  than  five  feet  distant  from  Slade  (ii.  886).  At  a 
second  sitting  on  the  same  day  the  experiment  described  by 
Crookes  and  Huggins  was  successfully  attempted.  Slade  held 
over  the  table  an  accordeon  which  he  had  never  before  had  in 
his  handa  It  was  all  in  sight,  as  with  his  right  hand  he  held 
fast  of  the  keyless  end,  while  his  left  hand  lay  on  the  table. 
The  accordeon  b^an  suddenly  to  play,  and  the  bell  which  had 
been  again  placed  on  the  floor,  began  to  ring  violently.  The 
accordeon  again  resumed  its  playing,  after  Slade  bad  given  it 
into  the  hands  of  Scheibner.  Prof.  S.  held  it  as  Slade  had  done, 
above  the  table,  yet  not  touching  it  (ii.  536.) 

I  am  amused  with  some  incidental  occurrences.  The  hands 
of  Slade  and  Scheibner,  with  which  they  were  unitedly  holding 
a  slate  under  the  table,  that  it  might  be  written  upon,  were 
made  very  wet,  as  was  also  the  slate,  instead  of  receiving  the 
writing  (ii.  387).  At  another  time  in  a  like  attempt  ZoUner's 
hand  was  severely  pinched  (ii.  213).  At  another  sitting  in 
which  Professors  Weber  and  Zollner  were  busied  in  the  previ- 
ously described  magnetic  experiments,  suddenly  under  the 
table  Weber's  coat  was  unbottoned,  his  gold  watch  taken  out 
of  his  vest  pocket  and  laid  quietly  in  his  right  hand  under  the 
Uble  (ii.  913).  I  am  pleased  that  these  incidents  are  briefly 
narrated.  Although  astonishing  enougli,  they  seem  to  have  no 
pnrpose,  and  to  be  like  idle  frivolities.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  experiment  suggested  by  Zollner,  or  for  which  he  gave 
occasion,  is  full  of  interest. 

Zollner  himself  had  made  two  wooden  rings,  each  turned 
oat  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  one  of  oak,  and  the  other  of 
alder  wood,  and  also  an  unbroken  ring  4  to  5  millimetres  wide, 
*nd  400  millimetres  in  circumference,  cut  off  from  a  dried 
intestine.  The  last  mentioned  ring  and  the  two  wooden  ones 
were  then  strung  upon  a  catgut  1  millimeter  thick  and  about 

ItIt  metres  long.     The  ends  of  the  catgut  were  then  tied  to- 
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gether  and  sealed  with  Z.  s  own  hands  as  had  been  done  with 
the  cord.  The  expectation  in  this  experiment  was  that  both 
the  wooden  rings  would  be  joined  together  without  break  or 
damage  and  a  knot  would  be  tied  in  the  ring  of  intestine. 
While  the  expected  result  did  not  take  place,  that  which  did 
appear  was  marvelous  enough.  ''  After  I  had  taken  my  seat,'' 
said  Zollner,  'Mn  the  usual  way,  at  the  well  known  card-table, 
near  which  a  little  round  table  was  standing,  I  laid  both  mj 
hands  tightly  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  sealed  catgat. 
After  several  minutes  had  passed  and  Slade  professed  to  have 
seen  the  lights  which  usually  accompanied  physical  manifesta- 
tions, a  faint  smell  of  fire,  which  seemed  to  come  fix>m  beneath 
the  table,  diffused  itself  through  the  room  and  called  to  mind 
somewhat  the  smell  of  sulphuric  acid.  Shortly  after  a  rapping 
was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  little  round  table  over  against 
me,  as  of  two  wooden  substances  striking  one  upon  the  other. 
When  I  asked  whether  we  should  bring  the  sitting  to  an  end, 
and  whether  the  work  was  accomplished,  the  rapping  was 
repeated  three  times  in  succession.  Then  we  rose  up  immedi- 
ately and  set  to  work  investigating  the  cause  of  the  rapping  in 
the  round  table.  To  our  great  astonishment  the  two  wooden 
rings,  which  about  six  minutes  before  were  strung  on  the  cat- 
gut were  found  unhurt  at  the  foot  of  the  little  table.  The 
outer  diameter  of  the  rings  is  105  millimetres,  and  the  inner 
diameter  74  millimetres.  The  height  of  the  table  is  77  centi- 
metres and  the  breadth  of  its  top  46  centimetrea  At  the  same 
time  there  were  two  loops  in  the  catgut  which  passed  around 
the  uninjured  strip  of  intestina"  (ii.  921,  etc.) 

Very  properly  Zollner  was  pleased  with  such  an  abundance 
of  enduring  result ;  for  these  objects  are  still  in  existence  (the 
rings,  the  catgut  and  the  table)  and  can  still  be  examined  by 
all  methods  of  observation,  and  their  unimpaired  condition 
scientifically  determined.  The  experiments  thus  far  described 
with  their  dominant  physical  and  chemical  elements  can  re- 
ceive such  examination  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  in  the 
second  class  of  manifestations. 

We  will  now  notice  the  fact,  many  times  repeated,  that  ob- 
jects great  and  small  were  made  many  times  to  disappear,  and 
after  a  little  time  reappear.     It  had  already  happened  in  one  of 
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the  prerioasly  described  sittings  that  a  little  thermometer  case 
made  out  of  pasteboard  was  laid  by  Slade  apon  a  slate  and 
shoved  half  way  under  the  table.  Suddenly  it  disappeared 
and  after  about  three  minutes  reappeared  upon  the  slate, 
fii.  325.) 

Afterward  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  a  letter  from 
Vienna  which  was  telling  of  a  similar  instance,  Zollner  defi- 
nitely expressed  the  wish  to  Slade  and  afterwards  repeated  it  in 
a  veiy  emphatic  manner,  that  he  desired  to  witness  the  disap- 
pearance and  reappearance  of  some  material  object     Instantly 
ready  for  such  a  trial,  Slade  asked  Mr.  Hoffmann  (at  whose 
hoQse  the  sitting  took  place)  to  give  him  any  book.     Hoffman 
took  an  octavo  volume  from  a  little  bookcase  on  the  side  of 
the  wall     Slade  laid  the  book  on  a  slate,  held  it  partly  under 
the  edge  of  the  table  and  drew  back  the  slate  without  any 
book  on  it     "  Afterwards,"  says  Z.,  "  we  examined  the  table 
thoroughly  in  every  part  outside  and  inside.    The  little  room 
was  also  looked  through  but  in  vain ;   the  book  had  disap- 
peared.   After  about  five  minutes  we  again  took  our  seats  at 
the  table  to  make  further  observations.     Slade  sat  opposite  me 
and  Mr.  Y.  Hoffmann  between  us  on  my  left  hand.     We  had 
scarcely  become  seated  when  the  book  fell  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  down  onto  the  table,  after  it  had  given  me  a  pretty 
smart  blow  on  the  right  ear.    The  direction  from  which  it 
came  down  seemed  therefore  to  be  in  a  diagonal  line  from  a 
point  above  and  behind  me.     During  this  performance  Slade 
was  sitting  before  me  and  held  both  his  hands  quietly  on  the 
top  of  the  table.     Just  before  the  event  he  declared  that  he 
saw  lights,  as  he  ordinarily  did  when  such  physical  phenomena 
were  being  performed.     The   lights  seemed  either  sweeping 
through  the  air,  or  clinging  fast  to  substances.     Neither  my 
friend  nor  myself  however  were  able  to  see  the  lights."  (ii.  916.) 
*'In  a  sitting  on  the  following  day  at  11.30  a.  M.  in  bright  sun* 
shine,  I  was  unexpectedly,  and  when  I  was  least  prepared  for 
it,  witness  to  a  much  greater  manifestation  of  this  same  kind. 
I  had  taken  my  seat  as  usual  with  Slade  at  the  little  card- table. 
Opposite  me  and  close  by  the  card-table,  stood  the  little  round 
table  previously  mentioned  and  described.    It  might  have  been 
about  a  minute  after  Slade  and  I  had  seated   ourselves  and 
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joined  hands,  when  the  round  table  began  to  make  slow  vibm* 
tions.  We  could  both  observe  these  plainly  on  the  top  of  the 
round  table,  which  stood  higher  than  the  card  table,  while  the 
lower  part  of  it  through  the  intervention  of  the  card  table  was 
invisible  to  my  eyes.  The  motions  soon  became  greater,. and 
meanwhile  the  whole  table  drew  nearer  to  the  card  table  and 
laid  itself  under  it,  the  three  feet  being  turned  towards  me. 
Neither  Dr.  Slade  nor  myself  knew  in  what  manner  the  mani- 
festations would  appear,  since  for  about  the  space  of  a  minute 
there  was  no  changa  Slade  was  on  the  point  of  making  use 
of  his  slate  and  pencil  to  enquire  of  his  spirits  whether  we 
were  to  expect  anything  more,  when  T  wished  to  take  a  closer 
view  of  the  round  table  which  as  I  supposed  was  lying  under 
the  card  tabla  To  my  surprise  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Slade 
we  found  the  space  under  the  card  table  absolutely  empty.  In 
the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  room  we  could  find  nothing  of 
the  table  which  a  moment  before  had  been  present  to  our 
senses.  After  we  had  remained  for  five  or  six  minutes  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  reappearance  of  the  table,  Slade 
remarked  that  he  again  saw  lights  appear.  As  usual  I  could 
see  nothing  of  the  lights.  As  with  dread  and  anxiety  I  was 
gazing  upward  in  all  directions  into  the  air,'  Slade  asked  me 
whether  I  could  perceive  the  great  gleams  of  light  I  an- 
swered  negatively  but  following  the  direction  of  Slade's  eyes 
kept  my  head  turned  toward  the  ceiling  of  the  room  somewhat 
behind  me,  and  all  at  once  saw  from  a  height  about  five  feet  in 
the  air  the  missing  table  with  the  legs  turned  upward,  descend 
rapidly  onto  the  top  of  the  card  table."  (ii.  917.) 

To  this  department  of  appearance  and  disappearance  belongs 
finally  a  similar  and  yet  peculiar  incident.  In  one  of  the  sub- 
sequent  sittings,  ZoUner  had  laid  upon  the  table,  at  which  he, 
Y.  Hoffman  and  Slade  were  sitting  a  couple  of  shells  which  he 
had  provided  for  another  experiment.  He  had  laid-  them  down 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  small  one  was  entirely  covered  up  in 
the  hollow  of  the  larger  one. 

"While  Slade  was  now  in  the  customary  way  holding  a  slate 
under  the  edge  of  the  table  to  receive  writing  upon  it,  some- 
thing rapped  suddenly  upon  the  table  as  if  a  hard  body  bad 
fallen  upon  it     When  the  slate  was  brought  again  at  once 
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iDto  sight,  the  small  shell  was  lying  on  it.  Since  the  two 
shells  bad  been  lying  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  un- 
touched  and  constantly  under  my  observation,  here  was  an 
instance  of  the  oft-observed  phenomena  of  bringing  one  sub- 
stance through  another,  verified  by  an  astonishing  and  wholly 
unexpected  physical  manifestation.  While  I  reserve  the  nar- 
ration of  many  other  manifestations  of  this  kind,  I  mention 
here  this  very  remarkable  circumstance.  Immediately  after 
Slade  pulled  out  the  slate  with  the  little  shell  on  it  from  under 
the  table,  I  seized  it  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  change 
had  been  made.  It  was  so  powerfully  heated  that  I  dropped 
it  at  once.  I  then  placed  it  in  my  friend's  hand,  and  be  also 
bore  testimony  to  its  very  great  temperature."  (ii.  926.) 

At  last  Zollner  and  the  friends  who  were  experimenting 
with  him  became  witnesses  of  so-called  *^  materialization"  or 
''incorporealization";  i.  e.  the  sudden  appearing  of  individual 
members  of  the  human  body;  as,  for  example,  a  hand  or  a 
foot  In  that  sitting  in  which  the  self-playing  accordeon 
was  attempted,  suddenly  a  little  reddish  brown  hand  appeared 
dose  before  W.  Weber,  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  visible 
toalL  The  hand  moved  nimbly  and  after  two  seconds  dis- 
appeared. This  manifestation  was  repeated  several  times." 
(il  387.)  In  the  sitting  in  which  the  two  leather  straps  were 
tied  ander  Zollner 's  hands,  a  great  hand  came  up  close  before 
hun  from  under  the  table.  "  All  the  fingers  of  it  were  mov- 
ing rapidly,  and  I  could  see  it  distinctly  for  at  least  the  space 
of  two  minutes.  The  color  of  the  hand  was  somewhat  tawny, 
bordering  slightly  towards  an  olive  green.  In  the  meantime, 
while  I  saw  Slade's  hands  lying  before  me  on  the  table,  and  he 
bimself  sat  on  a  chair  at  my  left  hand,  the  hand  described 
above  raised  itself  up  as  quick  as  an  arrow,  and  grasped  the 
ttpper  part  of  my  arm  with  a  quick  pressure  for  more  than  a 
minute."  Then  it  disappeared  and  immediately  thereafter  hap- 
pened what  was  before  related  about  ZoUner's  right  hand  be- 
ing violently  pinched  while  under  the  table,  (ii.  913.)  "Dur- 
ing all  this  time  Slade's  hands  were  lying  in  sight  on  the  table, 
and  his  feet,  extended  in  a  sideways  position,  were  constantly 
visible.  When  we  felt  the  touch  of  hands  under  the  table  (as 
ill  all  oor  sittings  it  was  the  regular  custom  to  try  experiments 
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to  verify  the  phenomena  presented)  I  wished  to  try  an  experi- 
ment by  which  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  bands  might 
be  obtained  in  a  more  convincing  way.  So  I  proposed  to  Mr. 
Slade  to  have  a  porcelain  jar  filled  to  the  brim  with  wheat 
flour  set  under  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  then  express  a  wish 
to  the  'spirits'  that  before  they  touched  us  they  would  first  dip 
their  hands  in  the  flour.  In  this  way  must  evident  traces  re- 
main after  the  experiment  was  done  of  the  touching  of  our 
garments ;  and  so  in  this  way  we  might  examine  Slade's  hands 
and  feet  for  any  residue  of  the  touched  flour.  Slade  declared 
himself  ready  to  give  evidence  in  this  way  and  £  brought  a 
great  porcelain  bowl  filled  evenly  to  the  edge  with  flour,  and 
set  it  under  the  table.  While  we  were  not  troubling  ourselves 
at  all  about  the  eventual  results  of  the  experiment,  but  had 
been  engaged  more  than  five  minutes  in  our  magnetic  experi- 
ments (during  which  time  Slade's  hands  were  constantly  in 
sight  and  lying  on  the  table),  I  suddenly  felt  my  right  knee 
under  the  table  strongly  grasped  and  squeezed  by  a  large  hand 
for  about  the  space  of  a  second,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  I 
was  telling  of  this  occurrence  and  was  about  to  rise  up,  the 
meal  jar  without  visible  assistance  was  moved  along  about  four 
feet  from  its  place  under  the  table.  On  my  pantaloons  I  bad 
the  mark  of  a  large  powerful  hand,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
meal  in  the  bowl  was  the  impress  of  the  thumb  and  four 
fingers,  with  all  the  niceties  of  structure,  even  the  creases 
of  the  skin  plainly  marked.  An  immediate  examination  of 
Slade's  hands  and  feet  did  not  show  the  slightest  traces  of  floor, 
and  a  comparison  of  his  hand  with  the  imprint  in  the  flour 
showed  that  the  latter  was  considerably  larger,  (ii.  840.) 

This  experiment  in  another  form  was  many  times  repeated. 
Zdllner  pasted  a  half  sheet  of  writing  paper  on  a  tolerably 
large  piece  of  board,  and  held  it  over  a  smoking  kerosene 
lamp  without  a  chimney  so  that  the  paper  was  uniformly  cov- 
ered with  smoke,  and  then  laid  it  under  the  table  at  which  he, 
W.  Weber  and  Slade  were  sitting,  "In  the  hope  of  getting  once 
more  the  impression  of  the  hand  as  in  the  preceding  case  we 
gave  our  attention  again  to  the  magnetic  experiments.  Sud- 
denly the  board  under  the  table  was  pushed  about  three  feet 
away  and  I  picked  it  up.     The  impression  of  a  naked  left  fool 
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was  found  upon  it  I  immediately  asked  Slade  to  stand  up 
and  show  me  both  of  his  feet  He  did  it  most  willingly,  then 
took  off  his  shoes  and  we  examined  his  stockings  for  any  traces 
of  soot  that  might  be  clinging  to  them^  but  in  vain.  Then  we 
required  Dr.  Slade  to  set  his  foot  on  a  measuring  rule,  by 
means  of  which  we  found  that  his  foot  measured  22.5  centi- 
metres from  the  heel  to  the  great  toe,  while  the  length  of  the 
foot  print  between  these  points  only  measured  18.5  centime- 
tres." (ii.  345.) 

Two  days  later  this  experiment  was  again  repeated  with 
only  this  difference  that  instead  of  a  board  a  slate  was  used. 
On  the  surface  of  the  slate  a  half  sheet  of  letter  paper  was 
pasted  and  this  paper  immediately  before  the  sitting  and  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  was  covered  with  soot  as  before.  "  The 
slate  was  then  placed  on  the  floor  as  the  board  had  been  be- 
fore, under  the  table  at  which  we  were  sitting,  with  the  sooty 
side  up.  After  about  four  minutes  on  a  given  sign  we  rose  up, 
and  on  the  slate  found  the  impression  of  the  same  left  foot  that 
we  found  two  days  before  on  the  board.'*  Zollner  remarks 
that  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  colleague,  the  Hon. 
Thiersch  (member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  an  eminent 
surgeon),  "the  impression  was  that  of  a  man's  foot  which  had 
been  badly  contracted  by  the  wearing  of  shoes,  so  that,  as 
could  be  plainly  seen,  one  toe  had  been  pressed  up  and  rested 
on  its  two  neighbors  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  foot 
was  set  down  only  four  toes  touched  the  underlying  surface." 
(ii.  346.) 

Although  these  experiments  to  an  unprejudiced  person  were 
entirely  convincing,  still  since  they  nr>ight  be  doubted  by  some 
""scientific  men,"  Zollncf  devised  a  third  which  shuts  out  all 
doubt.  He  bought  a  double  slate:  i.  e.  two  slates  bound 
together  on  one  side  by  brass  hinges  so  that  they  would  shut 
together  like  a  book.  On  each  of  the  two  inner  sides  of  this 
slate  he  pasted  as  before  a  half  sheet  of  this  writing  paper,  and 
immediately  before  the  sitting  covered  them  with  soot.  Then 
he  remarked  to  Slade  that  in  accordance  with  his  (Slade's) 
^eory  of  the  existence  of  intelligent  beings,  having  four  dimen- 
sions, it  must  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  who  had  only  made 
foot-prints  upon  open  slates,  now  to  impress  them  also  on  the 
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inside  of  this  when  it  was  shut  up.  "Slade  laughed  and 
thought  that  this  must  be  absolutely  impassible.  Even  his 
'spirits*  which  he  asked  about  it  seemed  considerably  dis- 
turbed at  the  proposition,  but  finally  returned  the  usual  stereo- 
typed answer,  *We  will  try  it/  To  my  great  surprise  Slade 
consented  that  I  should  during  the  sitting  hold  the  slate,  now 
shut  up,  on  my  lap,  and  which  by  the  way  I  had  never  let  go 
out  of  my  hands  since  the  paper  had  been  covered  with  soot 
I  laid  it  on  my  lap  so  that  I  could  constantly  see  half  of  it.  We 
might  have  been  sitting  five  minutes  around  the  table  in  the 
brightly  lighted  room,  my  hands  being  joined  with  Slade'a  in 
the  customary  way  on  the  top  of  the  table,  when  I  felt  twice, 
one  time  soon  after  the  other,  that  the  slate  was  being  pressed 
down  on  my  lap,  without  my  being  able  to  detect  the  slightest 
visible  agent  Three  raps  upon  the  table  indicated  that  every 
thing  was  finished,  and  when  I  opened  the  slate  I  found  on  the 
inside,  on  one-half  of  the  slate  the  impression  of  a  right  foot, 
and  on  the  other  that  of  a  left  foot,  which  was  the  same  that  we 
had  seen  on  the  preceding  evenings."    (ii.  849.) 

I  think  Zollner  is  correct,  and  that  every  unprejudiced  person 
will  agree  with  him  when  he  remarks:  "My  reader  must  judge 
for  himself,  how  far  it  is  possible  after  such  facts,  to  reckon  Mr. 
Slade  a  deceiver  or  juggler."  It  appears  that  the  experiments 
which  have  occupied  twelve  sittings  were  performed  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  Professors  Fechner,  W.  Weber,  and  W. 
Scheibner,  and  that  he  was  expressly  authorized  by  them  to 
publish  this.  This  means  that  these  good  and  true  scientific 
men  attest  the  reality  of  the  reported  facts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  remains  for  those  who  deny  or  doubt  only  one 
of  two  alternatives:  either  by  their  silence  to  admit  that  they 
have  no  foundation  on  which  to  base  their  doubtings,  and  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  believe  what  is  abundantly  worthy  of 
belief ;  or  else  they  are  to  show  how  it  could  be  possible  to 
deceive  so  remarkably  these  men  and  many  other  witnesses  of 
undoubted  credibility.*    The  reason  why  the  facts  that  we 

*  The  aforesaid  gentlemen,  in  answer  to  my  written  inquiry,  have  kindly  sUted 
that  they  do,  since  the  sittings  at  Leipsic,  reckon  themselyes  among  the  number 
of  those  who  are  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritic  phenomena.  AooordiDg 
to  Zollner's  account,  Professors  Thiersch,  Ludwig  (PhysiologyX  and  Wundi  (Pfai* 
losophy),  were  present  in  one  of  those  sittings  in  which  the  ezperimeDt  took 
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have  now  under  coDsideration  will  still  be  always  doubted  not- 
withstanding their  complete  attestation,  and  the  actual  witness- 
ing of  tbem  by  so  many  people,  lies  not  only  in  the  inexplica- 
ble character  of  the  things  themselves,  but  still  more  in  their 
open  antagonisms  to  the  foundation  principles  and  theorems  of 
nataral  science.  It  is  clear  that  the  commonly  accepted,  par- 
tial, mechanical  (materialistic)  view  of  nature  and  its  correspond- 
ing analysis  does  not  suffice  to  explain  these  phenomena.  For 
even  if  all  these  spiritic  manifestations  were  revealed  through 
mechanical  (physical  or  chemical)  agencies,  still  these  agencies 
are  not  set  in  motion  by  blind  necessity  or  accident ;  and  even 
necessity  or  accident  is  dependent  on  the  simple  use  of  the 
vehicles  of  power,  and  all  such  results  are  accomplished  by  the 
mere  union  or  separation  of  particles  of  matter,  be  the  same 
necessary  or  accidental. 

These  spiritic  manifestations  consist  very  plainly  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  conscious  intelligent  will;  be  that  either  the  will  of 
the  so-called  ** medium,"  or  the  will  of  the  so-called  "spirits" 
transmitted  through  the  medium.  To  be  sure  what  we  have 
called  the  one-sided,  mechanical  explanation  of  Nature,  as  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  itself  expressly  recognizes,  does  not  suffice  for 
many  another  manifestation  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  But 
still  these  exceptional  phenomena  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  and  give  hope  of  future  explanation  through 
progressive  investigation.  On  the  other  hand  the  spiritic  phe- 
nomena lie  athwart  the  line  of  materialistic  principles,  and  their 
explanation  by  any  material  laws  seems  entirely  hopeless. 

Should  I  now  propose  the  questions :  what  mean  these  phe- 
nomena? or  how  are  they  to  be  explained?  the  double  form  of 
this  question  implies  that  I  make  no  pretension  to  have  found 
an  explanation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  only  that 
I  mean  to  discuss  briefly  the  previously  given  phenomena,  and 

plaoe^  in  which  the  pen-knife  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  where  also  the  slate 
pencii  shut  up  in  the  double  slate,  was  held  over  the  table  before  all  eyes.  Never- 
tbeless,  these  gentiemen.  as  Zollner  indicates,  seem  to  doubt  the  reah'ty  and  objec- 
tiritj  of  the  spiritic  manifestations  that  they  themselves  saw.  This,  of  course,  they 
have  a  right  to  do.  But  is  it  not  their  duty  us  prominent  investigators  in  science,  to 
openly  acknowledge  what  they  saw  themselves,  and  tell  why  they  doubt  the  objec- 
tifity  of  it,  and  why  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  suspect  fVaud,  jugglery,  decep- 
tion or  illusion? 
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the  probable  causes  of  the  same,  not  exclading  the  remote 
designs. 

The  generally  promulgated  opinion,  held  by  most  mediums 
and  professional  spiritists,  is  well-known.  They  believe  that  all 
these  phenomena  arc  the  work  of  so-called  "spirits."  But  here 
first  of  all  we  should  need  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  this 
appellation  "Spirits."  This  question,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  yet  been  entered  upon.  Let  us  therefore  pass  by  this 
question  for  a  time  and  consider  the  acts  of  these  spirits.  It 
seems  plain  that  these  manifestations  are  not  so  largely  spiritual 
in  character,  as  physical  or  mechanical.  The  answers  and 
spontaneous  communications,  which  the  self-writing  slate  pencil 
has  hitherto  imparted,  concern  themselves  mainly  with  spirit- 
ism, or  spiritic  manifestations,  or  else  with  matters  of  very 
little  importance  (In  America  communications  of  greater 
importance  are  said  to  have  been  received  ;  but  that  branch  of 
the  spiritic  world  has  been  so  preeminently  abounding  in  traces 
of  intentional  or  unintentional  deception,  that  we  cannot  here 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these  reports  from  America,  which 
are  at  once  doubtful  and  sometimes  contradictory.)  The  physi- 
cal manifestations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  important,  extra- 
ordinary, and  astonishing;  and  to  their  accomplishment  physical 
powers  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  bed  moves,  a  table  tips 
over,  a  book  case  sways  about,  this  cannot  come  to  pass  with- 
out the  simple  mechanical  process  of  pushing,  lifting,  or  pull- 
ing. If,  as  Crookes  testifies,  the  specific  gravity  of  things  is 
changed  through  spiritic  agency,  this  cannot  lake  place  except 
through  the  exercise  of  real  lifting  power,  so  that  the  things 
acquire  motion  ;  and  to  this  end  either  a  push  or  a  pull  is 
necessary. 

The  spirits  must  then  either  of  themselves  possess  physical 
power,  or  else  be  able  to  serve  themselves  with  it  But  then 
the  question  presents  itself:  can  we  not  dispense  with  the  sup- 
position that  these  so-called  spirits  have  either  existence  or 
power?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  medium  himself  accom- 
plishes these  results  in  some  such  way  that  he  excites  to  the 
action  the  electric  motive  powers  that  we  know  extends  through 
all  nature?  We  know  well  that  electricity  and  magnetism 
possess  an  active  power  that  is  potent  to  join  and  hold  together 
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not  only  atoms,  molecules  and  entire  bodies  of  matter,  but  also 
to  separate  and  tear  them  asunder.  Men  have  indeed  for  a 
long  time  endeavored  by  electro-magnetic  action  to  overcome 
the  powers  of  chemical  affinity  and  gravitation.  Why  should 
DOt  this  same  power  be  able  to  set  in  motion  a  bed,  a  table,  a 
bell,  an  accordeon,  or  tear  asunder  a  bed  screen  ?  Why  should 
it  Dot  also  accomplish  this  experiment  of  passing  one  material 
body  through  another  ?  This  last  is  only  conceivable  if  one 
sapposes  that  the  molecules  of  one  body  (i.  e.  the  shell,  the 
ring)  are  strongly  pressed  together,  while  those  of  the  other 
(L  e.  the  table,  etc.)  are  just  as  powerfully  pressed  asunder,  and 
thereby  a  passage  way  opened  between  them.  This  suggestion 
is  also  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  Zollner  noticed  heat 
in  the  shell  and  in  the  leather  strips  very  perceptibly;  and  in 
most  of  these  manifestations  of  physical  power  Slade  thought 
he  saw  gleams  of  light.  Even  the  surprising  disappearance  of 
bodies  may  be  explained  on  this  same  supposition.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable,  if  not  more  than  conceivable,  that  through 
electro-magnetic  power  a  body  may  be  resolved  into  its  atoms, 
»nd  after  a  time,  through  reunion,  be  restored  to  its  original 
form  again.  Water  disappears  from  our  perception,  when 
through  electricity  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  it  reappears  when  the  two  gases  are  reunited. 

In  contrast  to  this  bold  hypothesis  Zollner*s  explanation  of 
the  matter  by  supposing  a  four  dimension  state  of  existence 
will  appear  more  probable.  In  this  fourth  dimension  objects 
disappear.  If  I  understood  Zollner  aright  he  means  this.  If 
we  in  our  three  dimension  state  of  existence  were  able  to  lay 
hold  of  the  things  which  a  two  dimension  race  had  placed,  or 
were  desiring  to  place  before  themselves,  it  would  be  an  easy 
thing  in  the  presence  of  such  beings  to  make  objects  disappear 
by  lifting  them  up  from  the  surface  to  a  higher'plane.  So 
easily  must  beings  of  a  four  dimension  scale  of  existence  be 
able  to  remove  objects  from  the  range  of  our  vision,  if  they 
place  them  in  a  fourth  dimension. 

However  plausible  this  hypothesis  may  be,  it  still  lies  among 
the  **Inconceivables."  For  in  truth  it  is  not  only  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  intuitively  a  four  dimension  grade  of  exist- 
ence, but  we  can  form  no  conception  of  it.     Over  against  the 
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idea  of  intuitive  (individual)  presentation  comes  only  the  com- 
pound conception  of  a  number  of  individual  objects  of  like 
characteristics.  In  this  sense  there  is  no  conception  of  a  foar 
or  three  or  even  two  dimension  grade  of  existence,  because  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  four  or  three  dimension  grade  to 
present  itself  to  the  imagination.  The  scale  of  being,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  always  a  unit  and  no  more ;  or  what  is  the 
same,  the  concept  in  and  for  itself,  the  pure  mathematical  grade 
of  existence,  is  indeed  not  a  concept  at  all,  but  as  Kant  rightly 
observes  a  pure  intuition. 

But  we  may  only  consider  it  in  a  realistic,  objective  way,  as 
the  general  form  of  existence  by  which  things  have  relation- 
ship to  one  another, — in  accordance  with  which  we  distinguish 
things  in  the  relationship  of  place,  extent,  distance,  eta,  that 
is,  in  their  phenomenal  relationship.  But  this  idea  gives  us  no 
idea  of  a  four  dimension  condition  of  existence,  either  intui- 
tively or  by  representation.  For  as  we  are  now  constituted  we 
can  only  conceive  of  an  object  which  has  any  being  at  all,  as 
being  distinguished  from  others  by  its  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  (or  height).  Our  perceptions  give  us  no  clue  to  a 
fourth  dimension.  But  now  suppose  we  could  conceive  of  a 
four  dimension  state  of  existence,  our  conception  must  fall 
within  the  range  of  the  intuitional  if  we  can  represent  the 
passing  of  a  visible  object  out  from  the  three  dimension  condi- 
tion in  which  we  intuitively  stand  into  the  ideal  four  dimen- 
sion state.  But  since  of  this  last  we  have  no  ideal  conception, 
we  can  by  no  means  represent  the  disappearance  of  an  object 
as  its  transference  into  the  fourth  dimension,  but  rather  as  the 
withdrawal  of  its  condition  of  visibility  from  us,  or  the  with- 
drawal of  our  natural  power  of  seeing  the  object. 

And,  finally,  if  beings  of  a  four  dimension  state  decide  to 
exert  physical  power  upon  objects  of  our  three  dimension  state, 
manifestly  they  cannot  do  this,  par  distance,  out  of  their  four 
dimension  condition,  but  only  within  our  three  dimension  con- 
dition, and  that  only  by  leaving  the  fourth  dimension  and 
coming  within  the  bounds  of  our  three  dimension  state.  From 
whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  how  the 
supposition  of  a  fourth  dimension  could  give  the  requisite 
explanation.     Just  as  little  does  this  four  dimension  hypothe- 
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sis  explain  the  passage  of  one  material  object  through  another. 
Here  Zollner  explicitly  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  theory 
fornishes  no  explanation,  (ii.  930.)  Manifestly  these  results 
could  be  accomplished  by  three  dimension  beings,  if  they  only 
possessed  rhe  necessary  power  or  means. 

Since  then  there  is  a  portion  of  these  spiritic  phenomena  that 
Zollner^s  theory  does  not  explain,  we  may  still  rest  upon  the 
previoQs  supposition  that  the  medium  himself  by  the  awaken- 
ing and  directing  of  the  psycho-chemical  powers  of  nature  may 
be  the  eflScient  agent.  There  are  other  facts,  moreover,  that 
80  strongly  contradict  Zollner's  theory  as  to  make  it  untenable. 
Id  most  instances,  for  example,  those  things  are  accomplished 
which  the  medium  himself  desires.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, what  Slade  desired  did  not  happen,  or  some  things  did 
happen  without  his  will  or  intention.  In  roost  cases  he  was 
not  sure,  but  rather  doubtful  whether  the  test  proposed  could 
be  wrought  out,  and  the  "spirits,"  when  inquired  of,  gave  the 
uncertain  answer,  "  we  will  trv  if 

Then  when  the  attempt  succeeded,  Slade  was  just  as  much 
astonished  and  pleased  as  Zollner  and  his  friends.  Equally, 
however,  did  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  asked  indicate 
that  an  intelligent  will,  that  understood  what  it  had  to  do  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  could  be  done,  must  have  set  in 
motion  and  directed  the  efficient  powers.  And  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable, if  Slade  had  controlled  the  self-acting  slate-pencil, 
how  it  could  have  made  use  of  a  number  of  languages  of  which 
Slade  was  not  master,  and  many  peculiar  characteristic  styles 
of  writing.  We  cannot  then  well  help  admitting,  according  to 
the  common  hypothesis,  the  spiritistic  origin  of  all  the  phe- 
Bomena  we  are  considering. 

Bat  then,  as  above  noted,  the  question  comes  up,  who  are 
these  spirils?  What  must  we  conceive  of  their  state  of  being 
j  or  existence  ?  Manifestly  we  cannot  consider  them,  as  people 
Qsually  do,  as  simply  pure  spirit,  or  immaterial  (bodyless)  beings. 
For  the  more  the  opposition  between  spirit  and  material  nature, 
between  soul  and  body,  is  exalted  and  wrought  up  towards  a 
negative  exclusive  contradiction ;  by  so  much  the  more  is  it 
inconceivable  that  such  pure  spirits  could  lay  their  grasp  upon 
material  nature  and  accomplish  such  material  results.      We 
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roust  assume  in  our  proposition  that  to  them  as  well  as  to 
human  souls,  there  is  in  some  fashion  a  bodily  form  in  which 
and  by  which  they  live  and  act  This  bodily  form  we  must 
conceive  of  as  more  perfect,  endowed  with  higher  powers, 
approximated  more  closely  to  their  spiritual  nature,  and  there- 
fore more  obedient  to  the  will,  fulfilling  it  more  perfectly  and 
promptly.  These  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  we  have 
related,  exceeding,  as  they  do,  the  physical  powers  of  man, 
compel  us  to  this  step :  and  then  we  must  conclude  still  farther, 
that  their  nobler,  completer  bodily  forms  are  in  appearance 
like  human  bodies.  Those  manifestations  of  humanly  con- 
stituted members, — hands  and  feet,  sometimes  directly  and 
sometimes  by  the  imprints — certainly  look  in  this  direction. 
To  be  sure  it  is  very  readily  conceivable  that  the  spirits  should 
possess  the  power  to  transform  a  bodily  shape  otherwise  con- 
stituted, into  a  human  form.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
they  should  have  made  use  of  this  power,  and  especially  why 
they  should  have  revealed  that  human  foot  deformed  by 
**  strong  pressure."  On  the  other  side  taking  for  granted  iheir 
human-like  form  of  body,  it  is  almost  as  astonishing  that  they 
exhibited  themselves  only  by  the  manifestation  of  single  mem- 
bers ;  and  these  in  actions  that  had  no  apparent  object,  unless 
they  simply  designed  to  manifest  their  human  form,  without 
revealing  the  appearance  of  their  individual  personality.  Per- 
haps those  spirits  who  were  attached  to  Slade,  or  obeyed  his 
call,  only  intended  to  prove  the  general  fact  of  their  existence 
to  such  as  doubted  or  questioned  it.  Or  might  they  not  on 
purely  subjective  grounds  have  been  unwilling  to  expose  their 
personalities  to  stranger  eyes  ?  For,  if  we  admit  spiritual  beings 
as  participants  in  these  (so-called)  spiritic  phenomena,  we  must 
also  accord  to  them  wills  and  freedom  of  will.  Perhaps  other 
spirits  may  choose,  as  some  of  the  American  spirits  are  said  to 
have  already  done,  to  manifest  completely  and  fully  the  whole 
hodily  form.  Perhaps  also  this  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
their  relationship  to  those  who  invite  their  presence  and  before 
whom  they  manifest  themselves.  You  notice  these  are  **  per- 
hapses,"  and  remain  only  vague  *'  perhapses." 

But  it  follows  by  no  means  that  our  intercourse  is  with  the 
spirits  of  dead  men.     So  much  as  this  only  can  be  said,  that 
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this  last  conclusion  is  very  probable.  For  to  the  manifestation 
of  huraanly  formed  hands  and  feet,  may  be  added  the  circum- 
stance to  which  I  have  also  called  attention,  that  the  spirits 
not  only  understand  several  languages  but  also  write  in  diflfer- 
eDt  characteristic  styles,  as  though  they  might  have  retained 
the  handwriting  which  they  had  acquired  in  their  earthly  stage 
of  existence. 

Perhaps  also  from  their  primitive  human  nature  may  be  ex- 
plained the  fact  that  their  written  communications  are  uniformly 
of  an  unimportant  character.  For  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  departed  human  souls,  if  they  have  attained  in  the  spiritual 
world  to  a  higher  stage  of  bodily  and  spiritual  growth,  should 
attain  immediately  to  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
or  perfect  insight  into  the  powers  and  forces  that  built  and 
sustain  the  world.  After  the  analogy  of  our  earthly  human 
nature,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  higher  supra-mundane 
sphere  of  existence,  the  law  of  development  still  prevails,  and 
that  we  in  this  manner  moving  on  from  step  to  step  shall  reach 
at  last  to  the  highest  possible  perfection  of  knowledge  and 
desire.* 

We  shall  therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  Slade's 
''spirits*'  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Their  knowledge  of  the  powers  that  govern  Nature, 
and  their  power  over  the  same  have  indeed  reached  a  plane  far 
surpassing  human  knowledge  and  power,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  astonishingly  great  physical  results  that  they  accomplish. 
But  aside  from  the  manifestation  of  this  power,  it  is  plain  that 
they  in  no  wise  make  us  participators  in  their  higher  knowl- 
edge. For  since  they  were  men  they  must  know  that  we  in 
conformity  to  our  human  nature  can  successfully  attain  to  an 
acquaintanceship  with  nature  and  her  secrets,  only  through  the 
path  of  experience,  and  on  that  account  beyond  this  experience 
we  have  no  words,  concepts,  or  ideas  by  means  of  which  we 
could  comprehend  further  instructions. 

Zollner  therefore  suggests  that  our  unprepared  condition  may 

*  Thi»  difference  in  time  between  the  first  step  and  final  limit  of  the  develop- 
ment process  corresponds  to  the  Christian  theory  (not  sufflcientlj  well  defined)  of 
t  tniuntional  state  of  departed  souls  between  death  and  the  final  bringing  of  all 
things  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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be  the  reason  why  the  spirits  reveal  so  little  concerning  the 
nature  of  things  in  their  world,  as  well  as  concerning  their  own 
nature  and  existence.  There  is  indeed  another  truth,  a  fact 
whose  value  far  transcends  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is 
taught,  which  has  for  its  object  not  the  character  of  the  being 
that  exists,  but  rather  the  fact  of  being  ;  to  prove  that  existence 
shall  be,  so  that  existence  shown  shall  be  not  the  real  but  the 
ideal.  But  bevond  this  ethical  truth  that  delineates  to  us 
what  we  should  desire  and  do,  and  by  what  motives  we 
should  be  influenced,  a  truth  which  is  inseparably  united  with 
our  religious  perception  and  our  knowledge  of  God,  freedom 
and  immortality,  the  spirits  either  keep  silence,  or  only  through 
their  own  presence  and  deeds  give  us  incontestable  proofs  of 
immortality. 

On  the  above  supposition  their  reticence  is  also  explainable. 
For  if  the  spirits  possess  ethical  (metaphysical)  religious  knowl- 
edge in  a  higher  degree,  they  must  on  the  other  hand  also 
know,  since  they  themselves  were  men,  that  an  imparting  of 
that  knowledge  to  us  from  without  could  avail  us  nothing, 
since  we  must  seek  ethical  religious  knowledge  of  our  own 
accord,  spontaneously  in  order  to  find  it ;  because  we  must  love 
goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  in  order  to  recognize  and  under- 
stand them ;  because,  in  short,  our  knowledge  in  these  respects 
depends  not  merely  upon  our  susceptibility,  but  principally 
from  the  power,  direction,  and  nature  of  our  desires.  If  man- 
kind ought  of  their  own  free  will,  led  by  motives  which  they 
have  freely  followed,  to  strive  after  goodness,  truth  and  beauty, 
and  if  this  necessity  is  the  foundation  of  ethical  morality,  then 
it  follows  from  the  very  conception  of  ethical  morality  itself 
that  to  no  partial  revelation  should  be  given  the  power  to  cor- 
rupt our  freedom,  bind  our  wills  or  pervert  them.* 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  answered,  at  least  hypothetically, 
from  the  ethical  religious  standpoint,  why  the  spiritic  naanifes- 
tations  afibrd  to  immortality  only  a  support,  and  that  not  a 
perfect  one ;   and  why  at  the  present  day  these  manifestations 

*  Thenoe  it  appears  that  aU  religions  which  claim  to  possess  divinely  rereiled 
truth,  the  Christian  not  excepted,  give  their  contents  in  such  a  form  as  shall  letve 
room  for  a  doubt  as  to  their  verity,  and  leave  room  for  questions  as  to  the  ri^t 
understanding  of  that  which  is  revealed,  and  therefore  leave  the  matter  ultimately 
to  the  decision  of  each  separate  will,  whether  it  wiU  receive  their  truth  or  not 
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are  pat  forth  so  abundantly,  and  with  so  much  positiveness  and 
obtrasiveness. 

Immortality  is  the  completest  refutation  of  materialism,  and 
also  the  strongest  supporter  of  faith  in  a  God  who  rules  accord- 
ing to  moral  principles.  This  is  true,  because  this  is  the  condi- 
tion under  which  man's  moral  character  is  attainable,  and  man's 
ideal  realized.  These  mean  the  perfect  upbuilding  and  educa- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  in  special  accord  with  the  subjectivity 
of  the  individual,  just  as  each  one  naturally  puts  forth  his 
powers,  however  little  or  much  he  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
form  or  contents  of  this  perfection. 

If  there  is  a  divine  providence,  a  moral  ordering  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  world ; — and  since  it  is  conditional  upon  the 
realization  of  this  ideal,  and  also  a  human  freedom  of  will 
which  may  strive  against  it; — so  under  the  circumstances, 
according  to  the  course  of  human  history,  faith  in  human 
immortality  must  be  specially  active,  and  necessarily  strength- 
ened, that  the  goal  may  be  finally  attained. 

This  necessity  manifests  itself  with  appalling  force,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  widely  dominant  influences  of  the 
present  day.  To-day  throughout  all  civilized  nations  there  is  a 
propensity  toward  sensualism  and  materialism :  a  skepticism, 
or  at  least  an  indifference  towards  everything  transcendental  or 
ideal;  a  constantly  widening  selfish  seeking  after  enjoyment 
or  property,  despising  all  the  laws  of  right  or  morality,  and 
d^enerating  into  roughness  and  brutality;  a  tendency  which 
if  it  is  not  stopped,  must  weaken  the  powers  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  and  in  the  end  bring  to  utter  ruin  all 
culture  and  civilization.     At  the  time  when  for  these  same 

I 

reasons,  the  ancient  (Oriental,  Greek,  Roman)  civilizations 
[  went  to  ruin,  new  nations  in  the  freshness  of  youth  and  with 
plastic  character  (Celts,  Germans,  Slavs),  were  coming  onto  the 
sphere  of  action,  who  took  up  the  broken  threads  of  culture, 
and  on  the  ideal  loom  which  Christianity  proffered,  were  pre- 
pared farther  to  weave  in  the  webs  of  science  and  civilization. 
Today  there  are  no  more  such  peoples.  We  are  now  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  know 
that  its  unused  peoples  (i.  e.  the  wild  races)  standing  as  yet  in 
their  youth   may  indeed  be  capable  of  receiving  culture,  but 
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they  are  in  no  condition  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  forward.  If 
the  present  civilization  shall  go  to  destruction  in  like  manner 
as  did  the  ancient  civilizations  and  from  like  reasons — so  far  as 
human  foresight  can  go  —  culture  and  civilization  must  be 
destroyed.  The  only  alternative  is  the  Hand  of  Providence 
reaching  down  to  help  and  to  save. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  further  that  this  attempt  to  explain 
spiritic  phenomena  does  not  attempt  to  be  an  explanation  in  a 
scientific  sense ;  but  only  to  set  forth  a  scientifically  possible  ' 
hypothesis.  This  explanation  however,  to  my  mind  seems  to 
have  as  much  value  as  many  other  hypotheses  equally  uncer- 
tain, yet  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  so-called  exact  sciences. 
If  in  them  there  is  only  a  feeble  hope  that  they  will  ever  become 
anything  more  than  hypotheses,  it  seems  equally  hopeless  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  question,  why  the  spiritic  manifestations 
as  we  find  them,  should  be  confined  to  the  apparently  unnat- 
ural condition  of  the  presence  and  cooperation  of  the  (so-called) 
mediums.  But  the  deeper  the  darkness  is  which  rests  upon 
this  whole  subject,  and  the  more  important  the  revelations  it 
promises  respecting  the  other  side,  when  the  light  shall  pene- 
trate this  darkness,  so  much  the  more  is  it  in  my  judgment  a 
duty  that  cannot  be  refused  by  men  of  science  to  cooperate  so 
far  as  in  them  lies  for  the  reading  of  the  riddle  which  now 
once  for  all  is  given  to  them. 
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Articlk  II.— the  progress  OF  HUMANE  ACTION 

IN  CHRISTENDOM. 

Jesus  conspicuously  ministered  to  the  needy  and  the  dis- 
tressed, and  be  declared  that  love  to  Him  was  to  show  itself 
in  part  by  regard  for  the  sick,  the  prisoner  ^nd  the  stranger. 
The  simplest  lessons  of  the  Christian  faith  are  to  feed  the 
hungry,  heal  the  sick,  care  for  the  stranger,  visit  the  prisoner, 
unfetter  the  slave,  teach  the  ignorant,  be  merciful  to  the  child, 
take  care  of  woman,  to  "  visit  the  widow  and  fatherless  in  their 
affliction."  Our  faith  has  restrained  those  evil  passions  which 
produce  suiTering;  has  softened  and  purified  the  character; 
has  enlarged  the  sympathies;  so  that  they  who  dwell  in  its 
light  have  shown  an  increasing  regard  for  the  weak,  the  inca- 
pable, the  helpless,  the  tender,  the  unfortunate,  the  failing:  for 
those  who  cannot  struggle  and  endure ;  those  who  cannot  meet 
force  with  force,  skill  with  skill,  cunning  with  cunning. 

The  whole  body  of  the  sympathetic  aflFections  owes  much  to 
Christianity.  It  has  illuminated,  empowered,  exalted  and  dif- 
fused them.  Only  where  it  has  prevailed,  have  general  good 
will,  kindliness  and  benevolence,  has  universal  fellow-feeling 
controlled  the  public  mind  to  any  great  extent  Parallel  with 
its  history  we  have  a  historic  movement  of  philanthropy,  of 
generosity  of  soul,  eflFort  and  money,  for  the  suflfering.  Christ 
has  come  to  the  help  of  the  weak  things  of  this  world.  More 
and  more  deeply  has  humane  sentiment  been  settling  down 
into  the  life  of  men  in  Christendom,  reaching  their  consciences, 
their  hearts,  coming  out  into  their  actions,  going  through  all 
classes  of  society,  all  departments  of  the  life  of  society,  and 
getting  to  be  one  of  the  noble  characteristics  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilization. It  has  taken  ages  to  have  this  correct  and  noble 
sentiment  and  principle  thus  diffuse  itself  through  the  whole 
Christian  population. 

Apparently,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  world*s  history, 
there  has  been  a  real  perception  of  the  general  misery  of  war, 
famine,  pestilence,  epidemics,  and  the  collapse  of  industries ;  a 
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real  perception  of  the  general  misery  of  slavery,  despotism, 
polygamy,  bad  laws,  and  bad  policies  of  government;  a  real 
perception  of  the  general  misery  of  crime,  vice  and  improvi- 
dence; and  a  strong,  continuous,  growing  eflFort,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  relieve  this  vast  suflTering. 

This  great  historic  movement  of  charity  is  not  capable  of 
dramatic  treatment;  its  many  individual  efforts  are  each  devoid 
of  brilliance.  The  splendor  of  intellectual  achievement  is  often 
wanting  to  humane  achievement.  The  courage  often  required 
has  not  the  credit  and  the  remembrance  given  to  that  of  the 
soldier.  The  heroic  deaths  scarcely  appeal  to  the  imagination 
as  do  those  of  the  stake.  The  work  has  in  it  nothing  of  dash 
or  spectacle.  It  is  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  him  who 
"did  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
street"  Quietly  in  hamlet  or  town,  in  alms  house  or  hospital, 
or  refuge  or  reform  school,  the  work  has  gone  on  :  a  work  with 
things  neither  beautiful  nor  paying;  a  work  with  the  loath- 
some, the  poor,  and  even  the  vicious ;  a  work  the  majesty  of 
which  while  it  is  being  done  is  veiled,  as  was  the  majesty  of 
Jesus  while  doing  His  work  on  earth.  Yet  this  reaching  after 
the  vast  common  and  exceptional  suffering  of  men,  this  effort 
to  cure  or  to  alleviate  misery,  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  which 
the  history  of  men  has  witnessed.  Let  me  try  to  evidence  and 
illustrate  Christendom's  progress  in  humanity. 

First,  the  ancient  Jews  through  whom  came  Christ  and  his 
religion  were  more  or  less  characterized  by  humanity.  It  was 
one  of  those  traits  which  eminently  distinguished  the  Jew. 
His  law  was  eminent  in  its  regard  for  the  poor,  the  helpless, 
the  distressed.  In  this  respect  nothing  can  be  found  compara- 
ble to  it  in  ancient  Egypt,  Persia,  Sparta,  Athens,  or  Rome,  or 
even  in  the  modem  heathen  world.  It  thoroughly  sympa- 
thized with  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  him  that  had 
no  helper. 

Every  seventh  year  a  release  from  debt  was  given.  Everv 
year  gleanings  for  the  poor  were  to  be  left  in  the  harvest  field, 
the  olive  yard  and  the  vineyard.  Every  third  year  a  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  fields  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Each 
family's  portion  of  land,  if  sold,  had  to  come  back  on  the  fiftieth 
or  jubilee  year.     No  working  man  was  to  be  kept  waiting  for  his 
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wages.  Id  contracts  a  pledge  could  not  be  mercilessly  exacted 
and  in  certain  contingencies  must  be  restored.  No  one  was  to 
take  interest  of  his  fellow  Israelite.  No  extraordinary  punish- 
ment was  permitted,  no  torture.  The  wife  and  children  were 
not  punished  with  the  father,  as  was  universal  among  the 
heathen.  Nor  could  a  father  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children,  as  was  generally  the  case  elsewhere.  The 
slave  was  to  be  held  as  a  member  of  the  family;  was  to 
partake  in  religious  services ;  was  to  have  his  Sabbath  rest ; 
had  openings  for  emancipation ;  in  short,  was  considered  and 
treated  as  a  man.  Family  feuds  were  not  allowed  to  go  on 
beyond  a  certain  limit  The  cities  of  refuge  put  a  stop,  in 
space  and  time,  to  the  bloody  quarrels  so  common  and  so 
terribly  evil  among  all  nomad  or  partly  civilized  people. 
Strangers  were  well  treated,  so  contrary  to  heathen  usage  and 
law;  were  even  invited  to  the  religious  places  and  assem- 
blages; old  age  was  an  object  of  especial  reverence,  in  marked 
contrast  with  heathen  custom;  even  the  brute  creation  was 
remembered.  The  ox  was  not  to  be  muzzled  when  treading 
out  the  corn.  The  mother  bird  was  not  to  be  taken  with  her 
young.     The  kid  was  not  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk. 

Secondly,  the  early  church  was  characterized  by  humanity. 
By  the  word  and  example  of  Christ,  the  duty  of  charity  was 
more  deeply  impressed  and  was  extended  further  than  by  the 
law  of  Moses. 

In  the  first  place,  under  Christianity  the  reverence  for  human 
life  began  to  increase,  and  this  reverence  has  more  power  to 
protect  life  than  the  most  barbarous  penalties.  To  this  rever- 
ence in  the  human  soul  a  great  part  of  the  safety  of  life  is  due. 
By  this  reverence  far  more  than  by  law,  be  it  ever  so  severe, 
men  are  kept  from  murder;  and  the  more  the  reverence  with 
which  life  is  regarded  the  less  will  it  be  taken  in  any  form. 
For  what  follows  concerning  the  humanity  of  the  early  church, 
I  am  indebted  much  to  "  Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,*' 
where  the  whole  subject  is  treated  at  length. 

The  extinction  of  gladiatorial  spectacles,  spectacles  of  human 
beings  Bghting  to  death  for  the  amusement  of  others,  is  largely 
doe  to  Christianity.  There  was  an  unwavering,  uncompro- 
mising consistency  in   the   unqualified  denunciation   of  such 
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spectacles  by  the  preachers  and  writers  of  the  church.  The 
p^gan,  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  denounced  these  games  as 
inhuman  or  demoralizing  or  degrading;  but  the  Christian 
called  them  dreadfiil  sin,  outright  murder.  There  is  a  deli- 
cious plainness  in  the  clear  emphatic  statements  of  these  Chris- 
tians. Spectators  and  actors  were  told  that  they  were  directly 
accountable  to  God  for  murder;  and  Christianity,  in  time,  put 
an  end  to  the  games.  No  mere  progress  of  philosophy  or  of 
social  civilization  was  likely  for  a  long  period  to  have  done 
this.  "In  the  very  latest  days  of  the  Koman  pagan  empire 
magnificent  amf)hitheaters  were  still  arising.  Constantine 
himself  condemned  numerous  barbarian  captives  to  combat 
with  wild  beasts."  But  the  Christians  steadily  refused  to  admit 
any  professional  gladiator  to  baptism  till  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  give  up  his  business;  and  every  Christian  who  went  to 
the  games  was  excluded  from  communion.  So,  in  time,  the 
combats  of  men  were  excluded  from  the  games  and  they 
remained  merely  games  of  cruelty  to  animals,  until  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  they  became  extinct,  with  the  exception 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  survival  of  them  in  the  bull  fights  of 
Spain.  With  their  extinction  before  the  new  barbarian  king- 
doms were  established,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
humane  feeling  was  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  humanity  in  the  family,  Christianity 
from  the  first  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence;  it  restrained 
the  tyrannical  power  of  the  father ;  it  taught  the  value  of  the 
child, — he  had  an  immortal  soul.  From  the  beginning  the 
church  denounced  with  unwavering  consistency  the  practice 
of  abortion ;  and  this  not  simply  as  inhuman  but  as  murder, 
the  murder  of  an  infant.  The  church  emphasized  her  sense  of 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  by  inflicting  a  severe  penalty  upon 
those  guilty. 

The  church  also  took  decided  ground  against  infanticide.  By 
discipline  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  both  of  her  preachers 
and  writers,  she  labored  to  give  her  sense  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  act  of  infanticide;  and  also  to  convince  men  that  its 
guilt  attached  also  to  those  who  abandoned  their  children. 
At  length  "a  law  of  Constantine,  intended  principally  and 
perhaps  exclusively  for  Africa,  where  the  sacrifices  of  children 
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to  Saturn  were  still  very  common,'^  made  the  murder  of  a  child 
by  its  father  to  be  similar  to  the  murder  of  a  father  by  a  child. 
''Finally,  Valentinian  in  A.  D.  374  made  all  infanticide  a  capital 
offence,  and  especially  enjoined"  punishment  upon  those  expos- 
ing children.  Thus  the  "publicity  of  the  trade  in  exposed 
children  became  punishable,  and  the  sense  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  crime  was  very  considerably  increased.  The  extreme 
destitution  which  was  one  of  its  most  fertile  causes  was  met  by 
Christian  charity.  Many  exposed  children  appear  to  have  been 
educated  by  individual  Christians."  The  epitaphs  in  the  cata- 
combs abundantly  prove  the  multitude  of  foundlings  that  were 
sustained  by  Christian  charity. 

Christian  foundling  hospitals  gradually  grew  up.  ''It  is 
certain  that  one  existed  in  Milan  in  the  eighth  centurv.  The 
convent  of  Bouen  in  the  ninth  century  invited  women  who 
had  secretly  borne  children  to  place  them  at  the  door  of  the 
church;  and  undertook  to  provide  for  them  if  they  were  not 
reclaimed."     "About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centurv  we  find 
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societies  at  Milan  charged  among  other  functions  with  seeking 
for  exposed  children.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century, 
a  monk  of  Montpelier  whose  very  name  is  doubtful,  but  who  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Brother  Guy,  founded  a  confraternity 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection and  education  of  children :  and  this  society  in  the  two 
following  centuries  ramified  over  the  great  part  of  Europe." 
Though  pauper  infants  yet  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  hands 
of  hirelings^  and  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  human  beings  still 
perished  in  infancy  or  childhood ;  yet  the  crimes  of  abortion 
and  infanticide  came  to  be  under  public,  as  they  long  had  been 
under  ecclesiastical,  reprobation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the 
care  of  the  destitute  sick.  In  an  early  day  the  church,  as 
always  since  in  every  age,  was  adorned  by  many  women  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  assuaging  suffering,  to  diminishing  the 
sum  of  human  wretchednesa  Noble  ladies  devoted  their  time 
and  fortunes  mainly  to  founding  and  extending  institutions  of 
charity,  some  of  them  of  a  kind  before  unknown  to  the  world. 
The  Empress  Flacilla  was  accustomed  to  attend  with  her  own 
hands  the  sick  in  the  hospitals ;  and  a  readiness  to  discharge 
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such  offices  was  deemed  one  of  the  first  daties  of  a  Christian 
wife.  ^^  During  the  pestilences  that  desolated  Carthage,  in  A.  D. 
326,  and  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  of  Maximian, 
while  the  pagans  fled  the  Christians  attended  to  the  sufferers 
and  buried  the  abandoned  dead." 

In  the  fourth  century,  a  Roman  Christian  lady  named  Fabiola 
introduced  what  was  comparatively  new  to  the  classic  world — 
she  founded  a  public  hospital.  ^^Another  hospital  was  soon  after 
founded  by  St  Pammachus  and  another  of  great  celebrity  by 
St.  Basil  at  Cesarea.  St.  Basil  also  erected  at  Cesarea  what  was 
probably  the  first  asylum  for  lepers."  After  the  Crusades  a 
vast  system  of  hospitals  was  organized  over  Europe,  and  there 
were  a  multitude  and  great  variety  of  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  wretchedness.  The  Hospitalers  or  Knights  of  St  John  were 
at  the  outset  no  more  than  hospital  nurses.  The  monastery  also 
extended  hospitality  to  the  wanderer  and  the  sick.  Then,  too, 
refuges  for  strangers  were  erected  on  the  roads,  especially  those 
traversed  by  pilgrims,  and  were  used  as  hospitals  for  the  worn 
and  the  sick.  '^  St  Pammachus  founded  one  at  Ostia.  Paula 
and  Melania  founded  others  at  Jerusalem.  The  Council  of 
Nice  ordered  that  one  should  be  erected  in  every  city." 

In  the  third  place  the  humanity  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  also  shown  in  its  reilemption  of  captives  from  slavery.  In 
no  other  form  of  charity  was  more  good  done  and  more  con- 
stantly than  here.  '^During  the  long  and  dreary  trials  of  the 
barbarian  invasions ;  when  the  whole  structure  of  society  was 
dislocated ;  when  vast  districts  and  mighty  cities  were  in  a  few 
months  almost  depopulated  ;  and  when  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Italy  were  cut  down  by  the  sword  or  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity ;  the  bishops  never  desisted  from  their  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufierings  of  the  prisoners.  St.  Ambrose  sold  the  rich 
church  ornaments  at  Milan,  to  rescue  some  captives  who  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths;  and  this  practice  which  was 
afterwards  formally  sanctioned  by  St  Gr^ory  the  Great,  be- 
came speedily  general." 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  was  shown  a  new  regard  for  the 
poor.  The  early  Christians  ever  ministered  to  them.  To  an 
extent  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  divided  their  property  with 
them.     Deacons  were  appointed  to  look  after  them.      Paal 
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gathered  contributions  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  It 
came  to  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  every  church,  to  provide  for 
widows  and  orphans.  The  fathers  declared,  that  aiding  the 
poor  is  but  justice,  and  affirmed  that  a  Christian  should  devote 
at  least  one-tenth  of  his  profits  to  them.  *^The  Agapse  or  feasts 
of  love,  were  intended  mainly  for  them ;  and  food  saved  by 
the  fasts  was  devoted  to  their  benefit"  Even  in  the  days  of 
persecution,  collections  were  gathered  for  them  at  the  sundry 
meetings.  The  rule  became  general,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
gifts  to  the  church  belongs  to  the  poor.  Cyprian  sold  an 
estate  and  divided  the  proceeds  among  the  poor.  The  Church 
at  Rome  in  the  third  century  supported  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred widows  besides  the  afflicted  and  needy.  This  liberality 
led  an  officer  at  the  time  of  the  persecution,  to  believe  that  the 
Bomish  Christians  had  great  treasures  at  their  command.  *^In 
the  time  of  St  Chrysostom  the  Church  at  Antioch  supported 
three  thousand  widows  and  virgins,  besides  strangers  and  sick. 
Legacies  for  the  poor  became  common ;  and  it  was  not  unfre- 
quent  for  men  and  women  who  desired  to  live  a  life  of  peouliar 
sanctity,  and  especially  for  priests  who  attained  the  Episcopacy, 
as  a  first  act  to  bestow  their  entire  properties  in  charity." 

A  vast  organization  of  charity,  presided  over  by  the  bishops 
and  actively  directed  by  the  deacons,  soon  ramified  over  Chris- 
tendom, reaching  even  the  most  distant  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  emancipation  of  numerous  slaves,  the 
increasing  misgovernment,  taxation,  and  civil  disorder,  largely 
increased  the  amount  of  pauperism,  and  gave  free  scope  to 
every  exertion  of  charity. 

Thus  in  the  early  church,  Christian  churches  were  constantly 
employed  in  nursing  the  sick ;  succoring  the  distressed  of 
every  kind  ;  relieving  so  far  as  private  effort  could,  the  preva- 
lent social  maladies;  ministering  to  a  world  diseased,  to  a  soci- 
ety failing  and  dying  through  vice,  crime,  misgovernment,  and 
general  want  of  piety  and  morality. 

Even  the  Pagans  caught  the  spirit  of  charity,  and  instead  of 
ih«r  customary  legacies  for  games  in  honor  of  the  dead,  left 
legacies  for  the  poor  and  suffering.  This  spirit  of  humanity, 
tided  by  a  Stoic  leaning  this  way,  so  penetrated  the  classic 
world,  that  the  better  Roman  emperors  began  to  direct  their 
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attention  to  the  diminution  of  crying  evils;  though  the  best 
legal  enactments  would  never  have  been  able  to  root  them  oat, 
without  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  church. 

The  various  services  of  humanity  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  the  horrors  of  the  barbarian  conquests.  There  was  the  very 
chaos  of  war  and  civil  dissolution.  Burning  cities,  wasted 
country-sides,  massacre,  neglect,  famine,  and  pestilence  were 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  there  were  the  ministrations  of 
Christian  humanity.  The  Christians  tried  hard  to  lighten,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  calamities  around  them.  "The  frequeot 
famines  and  the  frightful  distresses  caused  by  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  and  by  the  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
were  met  by  the  most  boundless  though  lavish  benevolence. 
The  Fathers  were  ceaselessly  exhorting  to  charity  and  in  lan- 
guage so  emphatic  that  it  seemed  sometimes  almost  to  ignore 
the  righte  of  property  and  to  verge  upon  absolute  communism.'' 

In  their  situation  as  standing  between  the  conflicting  forces, 
the  Christian  ministers  were  almost  indifierent  to  the  issoe; 
and  thus  exempt  from  the  passions  of  the  strife,  were  able  to 
do  good  service  for  humanity,  to  save  cities  from  sack,  to  avert 
massacres,  to  shield  fugitives,  to  succor  in  various  ways  the 
distressed.  When  Alaric  plundered  Rome  he  did  not  touch 
the  churches.  When  Attila  was  about  to  sack  Borne,  Pope 
Leo  restrained  him.  "When,  twelve  years  later,  Genseric  en- 
tered Bome,  the  same  Pope  obtained  a  partial  cessation  of  the 
massacre."  When  afterward  Totila  captured  the  city,  the  Arch 
Deacon  Pelagius  saved  its  people.  It  is  said  that  in  like  man- 
ner St  Lupus  saved  Troyes  in  Gaul ;  and  St  Agnan,  Orleans; 
and  St  Germain  averted  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  into  Britain. 
Similar  humane  interferences  occurred  between  rulers  and 
their  subjects.  "  When  Antioch  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion on  account  of  its  rebellion  against  Theodosius,  anchorites 
poured  forth  from  the  neighboring  deserts''  and  saved  the  dty. 
"St  Ambrose  imposed  public  penance  on  Theodosius  on 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica." 

Thirdly,  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  characterized 
by  humanity.  In  those  times  Christians  were  a  class  of  men 
whose  habits  and  manners  were  as  a  rule  on  the  side  of  homane 
feeling.      The  Church   taught  humanity,  by  her  Bible,  her 
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prayers,  her  hymns,  her  doctrine,  and  the  example  of  her 
sainta  The  only  and  terrible  exception  was  in  the  case  of 
persecation.  She  demanded  forgiveness  of  injuries;  she 
preached  love;  she  quickened  conscience. 

And  the  church  worked  as  well  as  taught :  she  sought  in 
Tarioas  ways  to  temper  the  terrible  inhumanity  then  prevalent. 
She  opened  her  edifices  as  refuges  for  the  pursued.  She  used 
her  discipline  to  punish  cruelty,  threatening,  and  if  need  be 
enforcing  against  it,  her  terrible  excommunication.  She  la- 
bored most  anxiously  and  constantly  to  soften  and  abolish  the 
system  of  private  war,  by  establishing  truces  and  interruptions, 
and  by  assisting  the  civil  m^strate  on  every  possible  occasion. 

In  one  sense,  the  medieval  monitstery  was  a  humane  institu- 
tion; in  ages  of  intense  confusion  and  ruthless  tyranny,  it 
was  an  asylum  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  ;  a  retreat  for 
the  great  in  their  misfortunes  and  for  sinners  in  their  repent- 
ance, a  refuge  for  the  humble;  a  home  for  eccentric  souls,  for 
enthusiasts,  fanatics,  madmen,  or  peculiar  men  of  any  sort  It 
kindly  treated  all  such.  It  kept  them  from  mischief  and  made 
them  useful  so  far  as  possible.  The  monasteries  had  a  general 
work  of  entertaining  strangers,  of  relieving  the  poor,  of  minis- 
tering to  the  sick,  of  consoling  the  miserable  and  helping  re- 
ligiously the  penitent 

Again,  the  Christian  spirit  created  chivalry,  a  kind  of  Chris- 
tian effort  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  Christians  and  times; 
recognizing  fighting  and  wandering  and  not  working;  but  giv- 
ing the  idea  of  fighting  for  the  right,  for  the  weak,  for  woman. 
Chivalry  tended  to  soften  what  was  hard ;  tended  to  refine 
what  was  coarse ;  tended  to  make  the  rude  barons  gentlemen 
in  spirit  and  in  manners;  tended  to  give  a  sense  of  justice, 
courtesy,  and  humanity;  tended  to  make  men  less  criminal, 
leas  violent,  less  vicious,  less  self-indulgent,  more  sympathetic 
with  the  weak,  more  helpful  to  the  sick,  more  charitable  to  the 
poor,  more  merciful  to  the  fallen ;  tended  to  bring  the  rulers 
of  society  into  friendly  instead  of  hostile  relations  with  one 
another.  Thus  violence  and  oppression  decreased  when  public 
opinion  turned  against  them ;  it  came  to  be  esteemed  meritori- 
ona  to  check  and  punish  them. 

Fourthly,  the  church  and  the  Christendom  of  modern  times 
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are  characterized  by  humanity.  Within  the  last  two  ceDtnries^ 
greater  attention  than  ever  has  been  paid  to  the  afflicted  classes. 
So  much  has  this  been  the  case  that  the  period  has  come  to  be 
called  humanitarian.  The  sentiments  of  pity,  of  mutoal  sym- 
pathy, and  the  feeling  of  the  claims  of  men  upon  each  other, 
have  been  growing,  have  become  broader  and  at  the  same  time 
deeper.  The  perception  of  suffering  in  others  has  grown  acute. 
Sensibility  is  now  shocked  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  Churches 
and  States  look  after  the  persecution  of  their  co-religionists, 
wherever  it  may  occur.  Men  give  sympathy  and  moral  sup- 
port to  people  rising  against  cruel  despotism.  Never  was  there, 
as  now,  such  a  going  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  help  the 
victims  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  Acts  of  cruelty  on  the 
great  scale  or  on  the  small,  at  home  or  in  Turkey,  or  in  China, 
are  reprehended;  and  public  opinion  with  other  pressure,  is 
frequently  brought  to  bear  to  stop  them.  In  India,  in  Africa, 
in  every  land  and  on  every  continent,  where  a  poor  man's  life 
has  been  worth  little  to  him  or  to  any  body  else,  the  case  is 
now  being  altered. 

But  to  descend  to  detail ;  war  has  been  invaded  by  the  spirit 
of  humanity.  War,  that  concentration  and  combination  of  all 
the  abominations,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  men,  is  being  regu- 
lated by  humane  feeling.  Once  the  conquered  were  always 
treated  with  cruelty,  and  frequently  with  a  cruelty  which  was 
extreme  and  crushing.  Think  of  Charles  the  Great  beheading 
four  thousand  Saxons  in  cold  blood.  Think  of  Charles  the 
Bold  riding  with  delight  through  a  town  heaped  with  corpses, 
congratulating  himself  on  his  "good  butchers."  Think  of 
Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion  massacring  his  Saxon  prisoners  whole- 
sale ;  and  the  Black  Prince  looking  on  unmoved  while  men, 
women  and  children  were  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Limoges. 
I'hink  of  Philip  Augustus  drowning  his  captives;  John  of 
England  starving  them  to  death ;  and  Frederick  the  First's 
grandson  flaying  them  alive.  Coming  down  to  the  XV.,  XVI., 
and  XVIL  centuries,  think  of  the  horrors  attendant  upon  Bur- 
gundian  warfare,  think  of  the  Italian  wars  of  the  Renaissance  age, 
and  the  Spanish  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  think  of  the  thirty 
years  war,  think  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  of  that  of  Magdeburg, 
think  of  the  situation  of  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alva 
or  of  Tully. 
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In  all  wars  until  within  a  century  or  two,  houses  were  de- 
stroyed and  every  species  of  wanton  ravage  indulged  in,  in  the 
ordinary  march  through  the  country.  Until  recently,  armies 
have  lived  at  free  quarters  among  the  people.  Even  as  late 
as  the  last  century  it  was  the  rule  that  the  army  should  plunder 
the  people  of  conquered  provinces,  and  invasion  was  almost 
eqaivalent  to  devastation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  there  is,  for  instance,  in 
Great  Britain,  improvement  on  Sir  Bichard  Greville,  when  we 
come  to  Cromwell,  and  improvement  on  Cromwell  when  we 
come  to  Marlborough  ;  improvement  on  him  when  we  come  to 
Wellington,  and  to  English  commanders  of  to-day. 

Now  reputable  generals  require  their  men  to  respect  private 
property,  and  although  an  army  in  hostile  territory  will  always 
be  guilty  of  violence  and  plunder,  the  evil  is  far  less  than 
formerly.  Private  persons  are  getting  to  be  exempt  from  the 
sufferings  of  war.  Private  rights  are  somewhat  acknowledged. 
There  is  a  generous  code  of  warfare  respected  alike  by  both 
belligerents.  In  armies  there  is  a  system  of  severe  discipline. 
The  military  arrangements  have  all  been  greatly  improved,  the 
surgical  attendance  of  the  wounded  is  more  careful.  Now  inter- 
national law  makes  surgeons  and  hospitals  sacred  in  war,  the 
victor  in  battle  permits  surgeons  of  the  defeated  army  to  attend 
its  own  wounded,  while  the  surgeons  of  the  victors  aid,  after 
taking  care  of  their  own  wounded. 

Again,  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  matter  of 
oppressive  laws.  The  range  and  severity  of  the  former  laws 
has  been  greatly  diminished.  After  the  removal  to  Byzantium 
the  Boman  Empire  became  more  orientalized,  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  heathen  east,  seemed  to  prevail.  The  principles  of  the 
Boman  criminal  law  were  not  amplified  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  equity,  but  rather  during  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  the 
changes  made  were  for  the  most  part  only  an  increase  in  sever- 
ity. New  and  cruel  modes  of  punishment  were  added,  such  as 
whipping,  condemnation  to  the  mines,  and  to  wild  beasts;  be- 
sides which,  the  scope  of  high  treason  was  largely  increased. 

In  the  west,  we  know  how  inhuman  was  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal legislation  of  the  new  Barbarian  Governments  of  Christian 
Enrope.     We  know  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  the  trial  by  battle, 
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the  cruelty,  the  various  violence,  caprice  and  ignorance  of  bar- 
barism. Take  the  crime  of  murder ;  only  the  damage  done 
seemed  to  constitute  the  crime,  punishment  was  sought  for  in  a 
fine,  while  also  one  man's  murder  was  not  half  so  much  thought 
of  as  another's.  When  the  Roman  law  came  to  be  studied  and 
partially  introduced,  it  rather  increased  cruelty.  While  in 
Borne  torture  was  originally  only  permitted  to  be  applied  to 
slaves  and  strangers,  but  never  to  Soman  citizens;  now 
among  the  Germans,  free  men  and  women  were  subjected  to  it, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  inquisition  against  heretics  and  those 
accused  of  witchcraft 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
power  of  outward  law  seemed  to  exist ;  and  a  disposition  to 
bring  that  power  to  bear  everywhere  and  with  terrible  penal- 
ties. A  great  iron  system  of  church  laws,  royal  laws  and  trade 
laws,  encompassed  the  people,  and  with  punishments  so  terri- 
ble, that  the  code  of  Charles  V.,  the  details  of  which  are  hor- 
rible, was  looked  upon  as  an  alleviation. 

Look  for  instance  at  the  game-laws  created  by  nobles  who 
practically  made  themselves  among  other  things  into  a  great 
hunting  society,  and  considered  all  the  land  as  their  hunting 
park.  They  protected  the  wild  animals  without  regard  to  the 
consequent  injury  to  farmer  or  peasant  in  crops  and  live  stock. 
The  game  too,  was  guarded  from  all  free  hunting,  trapping,  or 
fishing.  However  much  a  poor  peasant  might  for  himself  or 
his  sick  child,  want  a  fish  or  a  rabbit,  it  could  not  be  touched, 
under  severe  penalty,  and  frequently  the  game  abounded  all 
around  him. 

Take  the  game  laws  of  England  as  a  first  illustration.  From 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  until  after  the  Common- 
wealth, vast  tracts  of  country  were  reserved  exclusively  for 
game.  The  penalties  for  violation  of  these  game  laws  were 
terrible.  William  the  Conqueror  **  destroyed  sixty  parishes  and 
drove  out  their  inhabitants,  that  he  might  turn  their  lands  into 
a  forest.  He  punished  with  death  the  killing  of  a  deer,  wild 
boar,  or  even  a  hare  without  permission."  And  this  barbarity 
was  simply  the  transfer  to  England  of  French  customs  in  kings, 
vassals,  and  even  inferior  gentlemen.  In  both  lands  the  death 
of  a  bare,  a  plover,  the  spreading  the  net  for  a  pigeon  was  a 
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hanging  matter.  He  "who  had  drawn  a  bow  upon  a  stag  was  to 
be  tied  to  the  animal  alive.*'  A  man's  property  could  be  con- 
fiscated if  he  refused  to  attend  upon  a  chase  when  summoned. 
William  the  C!onqueror  decreed  that  the  eyes  of  any  person 
shoold  be  pulled  out  who  killed  either  a  buck  or  a  boar  in  the 
royal  hunting  grounds.  Bufus  had  any  man  hanged  who  stole 
a  doe.  Several  successive  kings  made  no  distinction  between 
him  who  killed  a  buck  and  him  who  killed  a  man,  except  that 
at  one  time  the  former  died  without  the  benefit  of  a  clergy. 
Thousands  of  hungry  serfs  had  their  eyes  put  out,  their  legs 
chopped  off,  their  arms  torn  out  for  taking  small  game  which 
ran  at  large.  The  feudal  lords  enforced  these  laws  with  unre- 
lenting vigor  and  frequently  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Among  them  it  was  a  standing  excuse  for  having  killed  game  on 
forbidden  grounds,  that  they  had  aimed  at  a  serf. 

And  now  turn  to  France,  the  desolation  and  depopulation 
resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  forest,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  game  laws  induced  several  French  kings  to  consent  to 
Bome  relaxation  of  the  latter.  Francis  L,  however,  revived 
their  barbarous  provisions,  and  "even  so  good  a  monarch  as 
Henry  IV.  reenacted  them  and  signed  the  sentence  of  death 
opoD  peasants  guilty  of  having  defended  their  fields  against 
devastation  by  wild  beasts."  The  cutting  of  an  ox  goad,  for 
iostance,  was  severely  punished.  It  brought  down  vengeance 
for  peasants  to  drive  game  animals,  a  herd  of  deer  or  wild  boars, 
from  off  crops  that  were  the  sole  hope  of  a  family  for  a  year. 

Even  after  the  Beformation,  the  criminal  law  everywhere  re- 
mained brutal.  In  Germany  soon  after  the  peasants'  war, 
the  prince  bishop  of  Bamberg  published  a  popular  criminal 
book  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  his  poor  crashed  peasantry 
among  others;  and  the  amount  of  capital  punishment  therein 
snpported  is  fearful.  As  a  rule^  the  judicial  penalties  of  all 
the  European  codes  were  terribly  excessive.  In  England  the 
deaths  by  capital  punishment,  generation  afler  generation,  cen- 
tury after  century,  continued  to  be  startling,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  prodigious.  A  multitude  of  crimes  were  punished  by 
death.  "Blackstone  states  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty  crimes  declared  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  punishable  with  instant  death. 
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Holinshed  states  that  no  less  than  seven ty-two  thousand  per- 
sons died  by  the  hand  of  executioners  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII."  At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  annual  exe- 
cutions were  still  almost  four  h  undred.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  however,  though  the  population  had  greatly  increased, 
the  executions  had  fallen  to  less  than  one  hundred.  *'  More,  in 
his  ^Utopia,*  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  substituting  other 
punishment  for  death.  Cromwell  followed  in  one  of  his 
speeches.  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  in  favor  of  the  same.  Bot 
all  through  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  code  was  aggravated 
and  its  severity  was  carried  to  such  a  point,  that  when  Bomillj 
began  his  career,  the  annual  number  of  capital  punishments 
was  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty. *'  It  is  only  within  a 
century  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  changed. 

The  great  excessiveness  of  punishment  was  also  terrible. 
Thousands  of  peasants  and  other  laborers,  quite  likely  most  of 
them  out  of  work,  were  hung  simply  for  "  sturdy  begging,"  as 
it  was  called.  Many  were  sent  on  from  parish  to  parish  and 
were  thus  driven  from  place  to  plaoe  by  circumstances.  By 
laws  of  George  I.,  and  George  IL,  it  was  death  to  break  down 
the  mound  of  a  fish  pond,  so  that  any  fish  escaped ;  it  was  death 
to  cut  down  a  cherry  tree  in  an  orchard.  By  other  English 
laws,  to  steal  from  a  dwelling  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
was  death  ;  to  steal  from  a  shop  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings 
was  death.  It  was  death  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  piece  of 
meat  worth  twelve  pence,  even  to  save  one's  self  or  family  from 
starvation.  It  was  death  to  be  found  upon  the  highway  with 
the  face  blackened  or  to  be  found  in  company  with  gypsies. 
Many  other  like  offences  were  punishable  with  death. 

Moreover,  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment was  fearful.  For  a  period  those  convicted  of  treason 
were  horribly  tortured,  and  persons  to  be  executed  were  drawn 
to  the  place  by  the  tails  of  horses.  Wallace  was  thus  drawn 
through  London.  A  judge  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  espe- 
cially commanded  that  no  friar  nor  other  should  help  the  culprit 
with  anything  to  rest  on  when  he  was  drawn  to  the  gallows. 
A  woman  who  murdered  her  husband  or  even  who  counter- 
feited, was  burned  alive.  This  law  was  carried  into  effect  in 
London  so  late  as  1770.     Prisoners  who  refused  to  plead  were 
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pressed  to  death,  and  that  law  remained  on  the  English  statute 
book  antil  this  centarj.  Men  were  imprisoned  for  debt  in  a 
manner  that  sometimes  amounted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  So 
cold  and  hard-hearted  in  some  respects,  so  unjust  and  merciless 
was  society  in  Christendom  within  modern  times. 

Even  in  the  old  Roman  dajft  the  intercession  of  Christian 
bishops  occasionally  intervened  to  temper  and  alleviate  too 
violent  sentences.  And  in  the  middle  ages  the  church  in  her 
caoon  law  made  eflFort  to  improve  the  humanity  of  the  times. 
She  built  up  the  most  powerful  outward  restrictions  upon  pas- 
sion  and  lewdness,  that  human  reason  could  devisa  In  the 
canon  law,  punishment  was  much  better  proportioned  to  the 
offense  than  in  the  barbarian  law.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  murder,  something  more  than  the  damage  was  looked  to,  to 
wit:  the  intention  of  the  perpetrator,  which  if  wrong  was  pun- 
ished, and  various  shades  of  guilt  were  distinguished,  involun- 
tary homicide,  chance  medley,  homicide,  justifiable  homicide, 
QDpremeditated  homicide,  and  willful  murder.  Yet  the  canon 
law  was  cruel — as  witness  the  dreadful  persecutions  which 
took  place  under  it 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  that  the  church  did  for  humanity, 
notwithstanding  every  age  furnished  proofs  "of  concessions 
obtained,  of  victories  won,  in  this  holy  cause,"  still  the  church 
did  not  do  all  she  could  have  done.  Those  who  held  the  office 
of  Christian  teacher,  for  centuries,  failed  to  protest  against  tor- 
ture; against  the  punishment  of  persons  for  alleged  witchcraft ; 
against  diabolical  modes  of  execution ;  against  religious  perse- 
cutions ;  failed  to  take  the  stand  they  should  against  the  cold- 
blooded  course  of  society,  the  horrible  piiilessnesa 

It  was  unbelievers  who  first  advocated  the  removal  of  inhu- 
manity in  law ;  who  first  came  out  against  intolerance,  torture, 
the  trial  of  witches,  diabolical  modes  of  execution,  and  persecu- 
tion for  religious  views.  Unbelievers  took  a  stand  which 
ought  long  before  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Christian  church, 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  In  France,  Montaigne,  the  great  sceptic, 
was  probably  the  first  marked  opponent  of  torture.  Next,  Char- 
ron  and  Bayle  of  the  same  school  of  scepticism  took  up  the 
opposition  ;  it  was  then  carried  forward  by  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu and  the  Encyclopediasts,  and  it  finally  triumphed  in  the 
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revolution.  In  Spain  torture  began  to  fall  into  disuse  ODder 
Charles  III.  In  Italy,  Beccaria,  friend  of  Helvetius  and  Hol- 
bach,  was  the  first  great  opponent  of  torture.  He  wrote  a  woric 
against  it,  which  work  was  translated  into  French,  and  going 
over  Europe,  did  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  In  Bassia 
the  Emperor  abolished  it  In  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  did 
so.  In  Tuscany,  Duke  Leopold  took  the  same  step.  Maria 
Theresa,  Joseph  IL,  and  Catherine  IL,  adopted  a  like  humane 
course. 

Again,  the  excessive  working  of  young  and  feeble  persons  is 
being  done  away  with.  In  England  for  a  long  time  there 
extensively  prevailed  a  most  brutal  practice  of  forcing  small 
children  to  the  cruel  task  of  sweeping  chimniea  Proof  of  the 
barbarities  committed  is  in  evidence  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  From  this  evidence  it  appears  that  a  vast  number 
of  children  were  tortured  into  premature  graves  by  this  terrible 
business.  Some  were  purchased,  many  were  stolen,  and  some 
were  taken  from  the  parish  work-house.  This  was  stopped. 
Similarly  it  was  discovered  that  young  and  feeble  operatives 
were  overworked  in  mines  and  factories.     This  also  was  stopped. 

Further,  within  a  century  and  a  half  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  prisoners;  excessive 
severity  is  largely  done  away,  while  scandalous  neglect  has 
ceased.  When  Howard  began  his  labors,  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  Christendom  was  desperate.  Matters  have  greatly 
mended  in  this  respect. 

Again,  within  this  same  period  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  destruction  of  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  has  helped  this,  many  lunatics  having  been 
supposed  to  be  simply  witches,  persons  possessed  with  a  devil. 
Until  within  a  century  the  general  belief  was  that  insanity  was 
some  sort  of  evil  possession.  The  general  belief  now  is  that 
the  mind  depends  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  its 
organ,  and  that  insanity  is  a  disease  or  weakness  of  these;  that 
with  a  healthy  brain  and  nervous  system  there  will  be  no 
insanity.  Until  within  a  century  the  processes  of  treatment 
were,  as  a  rule,  crude  not  to  say  cruel.  But  certain  strong  men 
arose  and  successfully  advocated  an  improved  treatment  of 
lunatics, — Morgagni   in   Italy,   Cullen   in   Scotland,   Pinel  in 
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France,  and  others.  Also  until  within  a  century  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  insane  were  entirely  neglected.  In  convents  and 
bedlams  something  was  done  for  them ;  but  insane  asylums 
proper  date  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  these  have 
greatly  improved,  being  at  first  quite  like  prisons  in  appearance 
and  discipline  Now  the  semblance  and  much  of  the  reality 
of  coercion  is  abolished.  Brute  force  with  its  cruelty  and 
terror  has  largely  given  away  to  the  influence  of  religion,  occu- 
pation, education,  recreation,  kindness,  and  rational  discipline. 

Yet  to  within  a  comparatively  short  period  the  lunatic  was 
liable  to  get  the  dungeon,  the  lash,  and  the  fetters ;  and  even 
to^lay  he  is  liable  in  some  asylums  to  get  the  strap  or  the 
camisole  and  the  crib;  to  get  forcible  feeding;  to  get  ignorant 
and  brutal  attendance,  and  to  be  at  times  abominably  abused. 
Bat  a  revolution  has  begun.  Old  and  cruel  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  being  laid  aside.  Science  and  humanity  are  both 
pointing  to  the  non-restraint  system  of  treatment 

About  a  century  ago  new  departures  were  made  in  relation 
to  other  of  the  afflicted  classes.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  effort 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes.  For  centuries  in  Italy,  Ger- 
maay,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  isolated  attempts  were 
made,  at  long  intervals,  to  instruct  one  or  two  deaf-mutes  at  a 
time;  a  bishop,  a  monk,  a  professor,  or  some  other  would 
make  the  effort,  and  some  works  of  considerable  merit  were 
written  on  the  subject;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  great  and  marvelous  change  began.  In  1760  the 
Abb6  de  TEp^  collected  a  little  group  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  in  the  environs  of  Paris;  and  in  the  same  year 
Thomas  Braid  wood  in  Edinburgh  opened  a  school  of  the  same 
tind.  In  like  manner  b^an  since  then  Heineche  in  Germany 
and  Gallaudett  in  America.  These  were  followed  by  a  body 
of  excellent  workers  in  the  same  line,  the  names  of  whom  are 
on  record.  And  now  there  are  in  Christendom  more  than  two 
hundred  institutions  for  these  *^  children  of  silence.'' 

Take  as  another  illustration  the  efforts  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind.  While  now  and  then  an  institution  was  founded 
before,  not  until  within  a  century  have  institutions  begun  to 
«xi«t  in  any  number.  Or  take  the  case  of  reformatories  for 
depraved  and  vagrant  children.     The  movement  to  train  such 
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to  industry  and  virtue,  beginning  a  century  since,  has  ooade 
rapid  and  sure  progress  in  various  Christian  countries.  And 
now,  by  the  Slate  or  by  voluntary  agency,  the  movement  to 
care  for  destitute  vagrant,  criminal  or  vicious  children  is  with 
varieties  and  improvements  quite  general.  Or  take  the  great 
hospital  and  sick-poor  work  of  Christendom,  with  the  trained 
doctors  and  surgeons,  nurses,  superintendents,  and  visitors,  and 
with  the  training  of  such. 

These  are  illustrations  of  a  movement  that  takes  in  all  the 
afiSicted  classes,  the  idiotic,  the  ruptured,  the  aged  poor,  the 
consumptive  poor,  the  sick  poor  in  general.  Christendom  now 
has  a  great  vai*iety  and  extent  of  humane  institutions  to  meet 
all  the  ills,  the  wants,  the  deficiencies  of  sinning  and  suffering 
man. 

Furthermore,  there  is  now  of  late  a  new  care  for,  a  new 
appreciation  of  animal  life.     The  old  long  continued  apathy  to 
animal  suffering  in  Christendom  is  giving  way.     The  people 
are  getting  to  treat  their  domestic  animals  much  better  than  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  and  even  there  is  a  new  humanity 
towards  various  of  the  wild  animals.    Bull  and  bear  fighting, 
cock  fighting  and  dog  fighting,  and  many  other  amusements  of 
a  similar  kind,   were  once  the  favorite  pastimes  of  Europe; 
were  pursued  by  all  classes  even  the  most  refined,  and  were 
universally  regarded  as  perfectly  right  and  proper.     Men  of 
the  most  distinguished  excellence  are  known  to  have  delighted 
in  them.     Gradually,  however,  a  profound  change  passed  over 
public  opinion.     Such  barbarous  amusements,  once  universal, 
passed  from  the  women  to  the  men,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
classes,  from  the  virtuous  to  the  vicious,  until  at  last  public 
opinion  and  the  law  has  suppressed  them.     Bear  fighting,  cock 
fighting,  and    the   like,   are    virtually  extinct      Even    field 
sports,  like  fox  hunting,  ^'are  becoming  the  scorn  of  many  edu- 
cated men  and  of  all  educated  women,  and  are  morally  and 
politically  doomed."     And  the  question  of  vivisection  is  receiv- 
ing very  careful  consideration  and  should  be  considered  as  to 
its  rightfulness  even  if  valuable  also  to  the  number  who  may 
practice  it  and  as  to  its  value  in  certain  cases. 

There  is  an  increase  of  humanity  in  the  training  of  the  ani- 
mals that  man  uses.     The  latest  methods  are  invariably  the 
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kindest  The  change  in  this  respect  is  great  There  is  also 
an  increase  of  humanity  to  animals  in  their  general  treatment 
At  least  in  the  English-speaking  lands  we  have  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Men  have  become  sym- 
pathetically aware  that  other  animals  beside  themselves  feel 
pain,  and  that  it  is  shameful  to  inflict  pain  unnecessarily  upon 
them.  There  is  now  some  hope  that  animal  barbarities  may 
in  general  be  done  away  with. 

Sach  has  been  the  development  of  human  sympathy  in 
Christendom.  Such  has  been  the  change  in  respect  to  humane 
feeling  throughout  this  large  body  of  the  human  race. 
Hamanity  is  now  in  the  ascendant  here,  in  moral  life,  in 
domestic,  social,  and  civil  life,  and  even  in  war.  It  has  incited 
mach  effort  and  devised  all  sorts  of  means  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  for  the  diminution  of  sickness,  poverty  and  calamity, 
misery  and  unhappiness,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  days  of  the  worst  inhumanity  are  numbered  in  Chris- 
tendom. We  have,  for  example,  no  more  room  for  the  blood- 
thirsty or  the  relentless.  For  a  century  their  opportunity  has 
been  largely  only  in  the  danger,  the  dread,  the  heated  passion, 
the  policy,  of  war  or  of  beleaguered  governments.  Compared 
with  what  has  been  there  is  now  but  little  of  the  bastile,  of  the 
guillotine,  of  going  into  exile;  but  little  of  massacre,  of  mili- 
tary execution  after  a  revolution,  or  of  fleeing  from  the  exac- 
tions, the  passions,  and  the  undefined  terrors  of  war.  We  have 
had  these  things  in  Christian  lands  too  often  during  the  cen- 
tury past,  but  far  less  of  them  than  formerly.  There  is  but 
little  cutting  down  of  the  defenceless  after  the  battle,  but  little 
dragooning  of  the  conquered  province.  The  anathema  and  the 
han  fall  no  more  as  once.  The  oppressor  and  the  persecutor 
have  received  notice  from  the  public  opinion  of  Christendom. 
The  old  stolid  inhumanity  of  men  is  certainly  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  Who  is  not  quickened  in  the  view  that  this 
helpfulness  to  the  suffering  is  growing  in  the  world ;  that 
those  who  have  means,  health,  strength,  and  wisdom,  are  more 
and  more  helping  those  who  have  not;  that  human  misery  is 
deereasing. 

Something,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done.     There  is 
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goverDment's  shotting  oat  unoccupied  territory  or  opportunity 
from  the  poor  of  some  other  nation,  say  of  China ;  there  is  the 
neglect  or  maltreatment  of  some  foreign  race  within  its  borders, 
the  Indian,  the  Jew.  There  is  the  going  into  needless  compli- 
cations with  other  nations  and  thereby  running  the  hazard  of 
needless  war.  Then  there  are  certain  theories  of  goverDment 
and  society,  or  of  trade,  that  need  to  be  guarded  against.  There 
are  also  the  improvident  and  the  thriftless.  There  is  intemper- 
ance. Further  attention  will  also  probably  be  given  to  the 
animal  creation  ;  to  pigeon  shoots  and  the  like ;  to  the  slaughter- 
animals  on  their  way  to  the  village  butcher,  or  to  the  city, 
or  the  foreign  port.  All  these  questions,  whatever  else  they 
may  be,  are  questions  more  or  less  of  humanity. 

We  have  also  some  alarming  neglects  and  mistakes  of  the 
charitable.  Perhaps  the  incurably  sick- poor  are  not  sufficiently 
provided  for.  Hospital  and  asylum  for  those  who  can  be  cured 
are  often  shut  against  these  others.  Perhaps  those  who  leave 
prison  and  hospital  and  asylum  are  not  sufficiently  looked  after. 
They  certainly  are  often  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Again,  some 
efforts  at  charity  seem  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  cure  the 
malady.  For  example,  our  public  charity  to  the  poor  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  and  yet  it  tends  to  demoralize  some  and 
to  overlook  others  of  the  poor,  while  also  it  shuts  us  out  from 
personal  contact  with  the  poor.  We  need  all  wisdom  possible 
in  our  humane  activity. 
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Abttclb  HL— the  charter  OF  YALE  COLLEGE: 
The  Import  akd  Reach  of  its  Setebal  Chanqe& 

The  question  has  lately  been  started  whether  the  proyision 
of  the  origioal  Charter  of  Yale  College,  requiring  that  the  per- 
aons  selected  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the 
original  trustees  or  their  successors  should  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel  residing  within  Connecticut,  is  or  has  been  still  in  force 
since  the  Act  of  1745,  entitled  *'An  act  for  the  more  full  and 
complete  Establishment  of  Yale  Collie,  in  New  Haven,  and 
for  enlarging  the  powers  and  privileges  thereof."  The  ques- 
tion is  a  novel  one,  made  for  the  first  time  as  the  College 
is  approaching  the  close  of  its  second  century.  An  unbroken 
and  uniform  practice  has  continued  of  filling  vacancies  in  con- 
formity with  that  provision  ever  since  it  was  enacted,  down 
to  the  present  time.  One  hundred  such  vacancies  have  oc- 
curred, twenty-one  before  the  year  1745,  seventy-eight  since, 
and  one  in  that  year.  Upon  filling  every  vacancy  the  ques- 
tion must  have  been  presented,  from  what  class  or  out  of  what 
number  the  person  to  be  selected  must  be  chosen,  and  that 
question  has,  without  an  exception,  been  decided  in  one  way. 
No  layman,  so  far  as  is  known,  or  we  can  learn,  was  ever 
proposed  or  voted  for  as  a  candidate,  nor  was  there  a  sugges- 
tion ever  made  that  one  could  be  chosen.  This  long-con- 
tinued and  unvarying  usage  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a 
sapposed  blind  partiality  of  the  clergy  for  their  order,  for, 
among  other  reasons,  that  would  not  account  for  the  selec- 
tions being  always  made  from  ministers  of  the  gospel  residing 
in  Connecticut  Since  1792  eight  laymen  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  including  distinguished  jurists,  such 
as  Oliver  Ellsworth,  late  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  Attorneys-General  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  question  ever 
occurred  to  them  or  that  they  ever  suggested  to  their  clerical 
aasociates  that  their  construction  of  the  charter  in  this  respect 
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was  erroneous,  or  tried  to  increase  the  number  of  the  lay 
minority.  Such  a  practical  construction  by  the  Corporation, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  State  and  the  community,  reach- 
ing back  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  and  far  into 
colonial  times  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  express  words  of 
repeal,  to  preclude  the  question,  and  to  settle  it  before  it  is 
asked.  It  appears  to  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  in- 
tention to  repeal  the  provision ;  or,  if  there  were  such  an  inten- 
tion, that  it  was  never  understood  and  utterly  failed  of  any 
effect  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  judgment  of  a  suc- 
cession of  able  and  learned  men,  evinced  by  their  acts,  has 
been  against  this  modern  discovery  and  is  entitled  to  the  more 
weight  as  it  is  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  their  own  powers,  and 
not  an  expansion  of  them. 

But  as  a  contrary  opinion  has  been  lately  given  by  a  jurist 
entitled  to  respect,  who,  from  his  position,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  intended  wantonly  to  assail  the  rights  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  corporation,  or  a  majority  of  its  members, 
under  whose  appointment  he  holds  his  office,  or  th^ir  definition 
of  their  rights,  we  will  proceed  ta  examine  the  question. 

If  Yale  Collie  be  traced  to  its  origin  we  shall  come  ad  aquae 
lene  caput  sacrae^  to  a  gentle  fountain-head  of  sacred  waters. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  liistory,  the  project  originated  with  the 
ministers  of  the  colony  and  gradually  ripened  until  the  Coll^ 
was  founded  by  them  in  the  year  1700.  Acconlingly  in  the 
Triennial  Catalogues  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  president 
and  each  of  the  first  trustees,  or  Fellows,  has  always  been 
stated  to  have  begun  in  that  year.  The  time  and  manner  of 
founding  are  entirely  distinct  things ;  the  latter  we  do  not 
intend  at  this  time  to  discuss.  What  was  founded  was  an  in- 
stitution under  the  protection  of  the  common  law,  withoot 
chartered  rights;  an  incorporated  or  chartered  institution  could 
not  be  founded  prior  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  or  grant  of  the 
charter.  During  the  first  year  the  College  was  undoubtedly  in 
an  inchoate  and  imperfect  state,  but  instruction  could  be  given 
to  the  very  few  scholars  who  may  have  been  received  under  its 
care,  some  of  whom  may  have  been  graduated  and  others  not 

When  it  is  said  the  project  originated  and  was  carried  into 
effect  by  these  ministers,  it  is  not  meant  that  no  other  gentlemen 
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were  consulted  or  contributed  to  the  result,  nor  is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  DO  others  were  fit  to  become  members  of  the  gov- 
emiog  board  of  such  an  institution.  The  colonies  of  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Haven,  composed  of  Englishmen  of  deep  reli- 
gious convictions,  had  in  1635  and  1688  settled  in  the  country, 
had  established  churches  and  schools,  had  formed  regular  soci- 
eties and  governments,  and  in  1666  were  united  under  an 
organized  government  with  governor  and  representatives  in  the 
General  Court,  which  administered  justice  and  performed  the 
ordinary  functions  of  political  society.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  colonies  there  was  among  the  colonists  a  considerable 
oamber  of  the  graduates  and  late  members  of  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,^  and  then  and  afterwards  the  sons 
of  the  colonists  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Harvard  for  an 
education.  If  the  clergy  were  "  learned  men,*'  a  New  England 
people  under  their  instructions  so  long  could  not  fail  to  furnish 
many  laymen  who  were  competent  for  public  trusts,  and  that 
the  clergy  were  "  the  only  learned  men,"  as  is  alleged,  appears 
to  be  an  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the  selection  of  trustees 
from  their  number.  The  office  of  trustee  was  not  that  of 
teacher. 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed  by  the  governor  in  council  and 
representatives  in  general  court  assembled,  bearing  date  on  the 
9th  of  October,  in  that  year,  by  which  a  charter  was  granted 
and  the  trustees  incorporated.  It  is  entitled  an  "Act  for  Lib- 
erty to  erect  a  Collegiate  School."  The  trustees  mentioned  in 
the  act  appear  to  have  been  proposed  in  the  petition  for  it 
The  right  is  given  to  them  of  perpetual  succession  and  they 
are  authorized  to  take  and  hold  lands  and  to  sue.  They  are 
also  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  orders,  not  contrary 
to  law,  as  to  them  shall  seem*  meet.  Jn  the  act  of  1745, 
section  2,  former  grants  are  mentioned,  "  expressed  to  be  made 
to  the  President  or  Rector  and  the  rest  of  the  incorporate  soci- 
ety of  Yale  College."  The  trustees  therefore,  did  not  remain 
mere  trustees.  The  name  proves  nothing.  The  corporation  of 
Union  College  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  entitled,  "  The 
Trustees  of  Union  College  in  the  town  of  Schenectady  in  the 

•  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  afterwards  goveroor  of  the  colony  of  OooDeoticut  and 
Uwi  of  the  united  colonies,  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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State  of  New  York."  The  triisteeB  of  the  collegiate  school  is 
a  name  equally  appropriate. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  1701  is  important,  becaase  with- 
out it  the  act  is  uuintelligible  and  by  it  the  intent  of  its  pro- 
visions is  clearly  shown.  It  is  as  follows :  **  Whereas,  several 
well-disposed  and  publick  spirited  persons,  of  their  sincere  re- 
gard to  and  zeal  for  upholding  and  propagating  of  the  Chris- 
tian Protestant  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  ortho- 
dox men  have  expressed  by  petition,  their  earnest  desires  that 
full  liberty  and  priviledge  be  granted  unto  certain  undertakers 
for  the  founding,  suitably  endowing  and  ordering  a  ooU^ate 
school  within  his  Magesties  Colony  of  Connecticut,  wherein 
youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who,  thorough 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may  be  fitted  for  publick  employ- 
ment, both  in  church  and  civil  State.  To  the  intent  therefore, 
that  all  due  encouragement  be  given  to  such  pious  resolutions, 
and  that  so  necessary  and  religious  an  undertaking  may  be  sett 
forward,  supported  and  well  managed  ;  be  it  enacted,"  eta 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  declared,  that  the  act  is  enacted  to 
the  intent  to  give  encouragement  to  the  pious  resolution,  or 
religious  purpose  of  the  petitioners,  and  that  the  undertaking, 
for  which  they  seek  liberty,  which  is  described  as  necessary 
and  religious,  may  be  set  forward,  supported  and  well  managed. 
These  three  things  are  provided  for  in  the  act.  The  Governor 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  whom  the  charter  was 
granted,  concur  with  the  petitioners.  The  college  was  not  im- 
posed by  the  clergy  but  sprang  out  of  a  religious  community, 
who  desired  for  their  sons  a  Christian  education  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Beformation.  The  inspir- 
ing motive  and  desire  of  the  petitioners  were  their  regard  and 
zeal  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
according  to  the  Protestant  interpretation,  by  means  of  a  suc- 
cession of  learned  men,  who  should  be  orthodox  in  belief. 
They  therefore  asked  that  liberty  should  be  granted  for  a  col- 
legiate school,  not  a  theological  but  a  literary  institution, 
wherein  young  men  might  be  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  This  does  not  exclude  mental  or  moral  science,  or 
natural  or  revealed  religion.  The  present  professional  schools 
of  jurisprudence  and  theology  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
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basis  under  the  charter.  What  was  desired  was  liberty  to 
found,  endow,  and  order  a  Christian  Protestant  college,  wherein 
yoaDg  men  shoald  be  educated,  who  should  be  prepared  to  be 
members  of  a  learned  clei^y,  or  for  an  educated  civil  service 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  phrase,  leaders  of  society  in  its  two 
great  divisions  of  church  and  state. 

The  act  proceeds  to  grant  "  full  liberty"  "  unto  the  reverend 
James  Noyes,  of  Stonington"  and  nine  others,  who  are  nancied, 
"being  Rev"*  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  inhabitants  within  ye 
8^  Colony  proposed  to  stand  as  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers 
for  the  s^  school,  to  them  and  their  successors  to  erect,  form, 
direct,  order,  establish,  improve,  and  att  all  times  in  all  soita- 
ble  wayes  for  the  future  to  encourage  the  s^  school  in  such  con- 
venient place  or  places,  and  in  such  form  and  manner,  and  under 
such  order  and  rules  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  and  most  con- 
ducive to  the  afores**  end  thereof,  so  as  such  rules  or  orders  be 
not  repugnant,  to  the  laws  of  the  civil  govern™^  as  also  to  em- 
ploy the  moneys  as  any  other  estate,  which  shall  be  granted  by 
this  Court  or  otherwise  contributed  to  that  use,  according  to 
their  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  s'  collegiate  school  from 
time  to  time  and  att  all  times  hence  forward."  Thus  the  most 
ample  powers  of  management  are  granted  and  by  a  familiar 
rule  of  law  all  incidental  powers  necessary  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect.  By  a  subsequent  clause  this  is  clearly  expressed 
and  authority  given  to  appoint  a  rector  or  master  and  other 
cheers.  The  act  then  enacts  *'  that  the  before-named  trustees, 
partners  or  undertakers,  together  with  such  others  as  they  shall 
associate  to  themselves  (not  exceeding  the  number  of  eleven, 
or  att  any  time  being  less  than  seven,  provided  also  that  per- 
sona nominated  or  associated  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  s'' 
number  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  inhabiting  within  this 
colony  and  above  the  age  of  forty  years)  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  the  s^  Mr.  James  Noyes,  etc.,  undertakers,  and  of  such 
persons  so  chosen  and  associated  as  above,  and  att  any  time 
hereafter,  Have  and  shall  have  henceforward  the  oversight,  full 
and  compleat  right,  liberty,  power  and  priviledge  to  furnish, 
direct,  manage,  order,  improve  and  encourage  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  all  times  hereafter  the  s^  collegiate  school  so  ereo* 
ted  and  formed  by  them  in  such  ways,  orders  and  manner,  and 
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by  such  persons,  rector  or  master  and  officers  appointed  by 
them,  as  shall  according  to  their  best  discretion  be  most  con* 
ducible  to  attain  the  afores**  mentioned  end  thereol" 

The  provision  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  persons  eligi* 
ble  to  become  members  of  the  corporation  is  in  its  nature  an 
independent  provision.  It  provides,  first,  that  they  must  be 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  secondly — as  to  residence,  that  they 
must  reside  within  the  colony  and,  thirdly,  as  to  age  that  they 
must  be  of  the  age  of  forty  years,  reduced  by  the  act  of  1723 
to  thirty  years.  All  these  qualifications  are  supposed  to  have 
been  annulled  by  the  repeal  of  the  clause.  The  requirement 
of  age  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  secure  maturity  of  mental 
powers  and  of  judgment. 

What  objection  there  could  have  been  to  the  requirement  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  That  of  residence 
within  the  colony  was  appropriate  to  the  circumstances.  It 
was  undoubtedly  because  Connecticut  was  an  independent 
colony  under  no  common  government  in  America  with  any 
other.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  objection  this 
should  have  been  repealed  by  any  Colonial  act  The  neighbor- 
ing colony  of  Massachusetts  had  its  own  university.  If  any  other 
reason  were  necessary,  convenience  of  access  to  the  college 
would  have  had  much  more  force  in  colonial  times  when  travel 
was  slow  and  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous,  than  it  has  at 
present.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  New  England  were 
perhaps  then  as  now  generally  liberally  educated  men  but  they 
were  not  then  any  more  than  they  are  now  necessarily  learned 
men.  The  first  trustees  of  the  college  were  all  graduates  of 
Harvard,  except  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham.  He  was  not 
we  believe  the  graduate  of  any  college.  If  the  legislature  had 
intended  simply  to  provide  that  the  trustees  should  be  gradu- 
ates of  a  college,  would  it  not  have  said  so,  and  not  have  taken 
an  imperfect  and  circuitous  way  to  secure  this  object?  The 
obvious  intent  of  the  requirement,  that  the  trustees  should  be 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  was  to  secure  the  end,  which  pervades 
the  act,  that  the  college  should  be,  and  remain  a  Protestant, 
Christian  college,  that  in  the  words  of  the  preamble,  ''so  neces- 
sary and  religious  an  undertaking  may  be  .  .  .  well  managed." 

The  act  next   grants   to  the  trustees   ''one  hundred  and 
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twenty  pounds  in  country  pay,  to  be  paid  annually  and  at  all 
times  hereafter  until  the  [General]  Court  order  otherwise/*  to 
be  faithfully  disposed  of  by  them  "for  the  end  aforesaid 
according  to  their  discretion/'  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  such 
way  and  at  such  a  value  as  the  usual  country  rate& 

It  then  provides  that  the  trustees  and  their  successors  may 
"have,  accept,  acquire,  purchase,  or  otherwise  lawfully  enter 
apoo  any  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  the  use  of  the 
said  school  not  exceeding  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  any  goods,  chattels,  sum  or  sums  of  money 
whatsoever,  as  have  heretofore  already  been  granted,  bestowed, 
bequeathed  or  given,  or  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  freely 
given,  bequeathed,  devised  or  settled  by  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  upon  and  to  and  for  the  use  of  said  school  towards 
the  founding,  erecting  or  endowing  the  same ;  and  to  sue  for, 
recover  and  receive  all  such  gifts,  legacies,  bequests,  annuities, 
rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  therefrom ;  and  out  of  the 
estate,  revenues,  rents,  profits,  income  accruing  and  belonging 
to  said  school  to  support  and  pay  as  the  said  undertakers  shall 
agree  and  see  cause  the  said  rector  or  master,  tutors,  ushers  or 
other  officers,  their  respective  annual  salaries  or  allowances/' 

It  will  be  seen  that  full  power  was  given  to  the  trustees  to 
take  and  hold  real  estate  and  personal  property,  subject  to  the 
limitation  only,  that  the  real  estate  should  not  exceed  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  act  also  retro- 
spected  to  gifts  of  property  made  prior  to  its  passage  for  the 
ase  of  the  school.  This  accords  with  the  historical  statement, 
if  it  do  not  conclusively  prove  its  truth,  of  the  prior  existence 
of  the  collie.  It  so  far  existed  that,  not  subscriptions  or 
agreements  to  give,  but  executed  gifts,  grants  or  bequests  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  its  use,  and  are  provided  for. 
"A  General  Court  assembled  [at]  New  Haven  "  could  not  be 
ignorant  whether  such  provision  was  needed.  The  statute 
finally  grants  to  the  trustees  authority  ^^for  the  encouragement 
of  the  students,  to  grant  degrees  or  licenses  as  they  or  those 
deputed  by  them  shall  see  cause  to  order  or  appoint" 

Such  is  the  original  charter  which,  although  simple  in  form 
and  wanting  some  details  supplied  by  subsequent  acts,  has  all 
the  vital  elements  of  a  good  one.     Under  it,  or  the  same  as 
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lunended  by  the  act  of  1723,  the  college  flourished  for  fortj- 
four  years  during  the  terms  of  office  of  four  presidents  and 
three  years  of  that  of  the  fifth.  Within  that  period  distin- 
guished men  were  graduated  at  the  college,  as  Jonathan  Dick* 
inson,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  first  three  pres- 
idents of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  Samuel  Johnson  and 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  presidents  of  Columbia  College, 
Eleaser  Wheelock,  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  Dr. 
Bellamy,  Chief  Justice  Dyer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Philip  Van- 
burgh  Livingston,  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  tfaie  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Governor  William  Living- 
ston, of  New  Jersey.  The  charter  appears  to  have  proved  a 
pretty  good  working  charter. 

It  was  drawn  after  much  deliberation  and  with  much  cau- 
tion, and  upon  legal  advice.  The  draught  of  a  charter  made 
by  Ch.  J.  Sewall,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Secretary  Adding- 
ton,  was  followed,  but  with  important  alterations.  In  that  the 
Collegiate  School  was  founded  by  the  legislature,  and  the  orig- 
inal trustees  were  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  laymen 
resident  in  the  colony,  with  power  of  naming  their  successors, 
without  restriction  as  to  class,  age  or  residence.  The  degrees 
to  be  conferred  were  such  as  were  accustomed  to  be  given  at 
Harvard  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Ames's 
Medulla  Theologise,  were  prescribed  as  studies.  This  clanse 
was  apparently  not  omitted  in  the  actual  charter  from  any 
objection  to  the  books,  for  at  the  organization  of  the  coll^ 
November  11, 1701,  the  trustees  prescribed  that  the  rector  take 
effectual  care  that  *'*•  that  the  students  be  weekly  .  .  .  cansed 
to  recite  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin,  and  Ames's  The- 
ological Theses. '^  Perhaps  the  books  to  be  studied  were  prop- 
erly considered  matters  of  administration  and  perhaps  for  other 
reasons  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  omit  any  denominational 
or  sectarian  reference  in  the  charter.  There  was  evidently  a 
fear  of  the  crown  or  its  representatives  or  the  authorities  in 
the  mother  country.  An  attempt  had  already  some  time 
before  been  made  to  suppress  the  charter  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.  The  charter  of  Yale  College  was  granted  near  the  dose 
of  the  reign  of  William  UL,  which  may  account  for  its  promi- 
nent though  sincere  avowal  of  Protestant  sentiments.    Messrs. 
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Sewall  and  Addington,  when  sendiDg  their  proposed  charter 
say  ander  date  of  October  6,  1701 :  "  We  on  purpose  gave 
yoar  academy  as  low  a  name  as  we  could  [Collegiate  School], 
,  that  it  might  better  stand  in  wind  and  weather,  not  daring  to 
incorporate  it  lest  it  should  be  liable  to  be  served  with  a  writ 
of  quo  warranto." 

The  University  of  Oxford,  like  others,  was  originally  called 
a  sohool,  and  according  to  Chancellor  Kent  it  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  century  that  colleges  and  universities  began  to  grant 
d^rees  (2  Kent's  Com.  218,  Angell  &  Ames  on  Corporations, 
Sec.  50).  The  humbleness  of  the  name  and  the  limited  power 
to  grant  d^rees  were  not  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  collie.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the  act  of 
1745  gave  power  to  confer  all  such  honors,  degrees  or  licenses 
as  are  usually  given  in  colleges  or  universities,  no  honorary 
degree  or  degree  in  couise  above  that  of  A.M.  or  M.D.  was 
conferred  by  Yale  College  before  1778. 

Whether  the  Coll^ate  School  as  constituted  by  the  pro- 
posed charter  of  Sewall  and  Addington  would  have  been  incor- 
porated is  not  important 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  created  by  the  law, 
having  the  attribute  of  immortality,  as  it  is  called,  or  perpetual 
suocession  for  an  indefinite  or  definite  period  and  an  artificial 
unity,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  distinct  legal  acts  and  legal 
responsibilities.  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  4  Whea- 
tOD  (U.  S.)  R,  686.  The  powers  and  right  of  succession 
granted  by  the  original  charter  of  Yale  College  are  given  to  a 
collective  and  changing  body  of  men  in  their  collective 
capacity,  and  expressly  to  *'the  major  part  of  them,"  or  the 
majority,  and  not  to  the  trustees  as  individuals,  having  separate 
interests  and  uniting  in  separate  concurrent  act&  Such  was 
the  contemporaneous  construction.  The  order  made  by  the 
trustees  November  11,  1701,  whereby  they  ^^  order  and  appoint 
that  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  erected  and  formed  a  Colle- 
giate School  wherein  shall  be  taught  the  liberal  arts  and  lan- 
guages," and  prescribe  rules  for  its  management,  recites  who 
were  present,  and  the  record  of  the  names  shows  that  there 
were  only  seven  present  So  at  the  meeting  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1716,  when  the  trustees  voted  to  remove  the  school 
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to  New  Haven  and  settled  it  there,  only  eight  trustees  were 
present.     So  when  the  matter  came  up  again  for  consideratioD, 
at  a  meeting  at  New  Haven  on  the  30th  of  October,  1717,  and 
the  trustees  finally  settled  the  college  at  that  place,  seven  only  . 
put  their  signatures  to  the  decisive  vote.     A  minority  it  is 
known  dissented.     Were  these  acts  respecting   the  foundiog 
and  removal  of  the  college  invalid  ?     But  the  act  of  1728  is 
decisive.     That  enacts  as  follows:  "Audit  is  hereby  farther 
declared  and  enacted  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
act  aforesaid  [the  original  charter],  that  the  said  trustees  shall 
be  empowered  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  have  power  to 
meet  together  for  considering,  advising  about  and  resolving 
upon  all  matters  belonging  to  the  trust  of  the  said  college  com- 
mitted unto  them  as  aforesaid,  and  to  agree  and  conclude,  order 
and  determine  concerning  them  by  the  majority  of  the  said 
meeting  and  by  the  same  majority  to  choose  and  appoint  a 
clerk,  who  shall  in  a  fair  book  prepared  for  that  end,  register 
and  carefully  preserve  the  acts  of  all  such  meetings."    This  is 
the  way  in  which  a  corporation  acts  as  distinguished  from  in- 
dividual trustees.     There  appears  to  be  here  an  artificial  unity 
or  body,  which  not  only  has  perpetual  succession  but  has  the 
legal  right  to  act  by  a  single  will  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  composing  it,  respecting  its  afiairs  and  its  prop- 
erty.    The  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  impossibility  of  sac* 
cessfully  managing  the  afiairs  of  the  college  in  any  other  way 
are  strong  arguments  to  prove  the  intent  of  the  l^islatare, 
which  is  the  true  point  of  inquiry. 

The  Colonial  act  of  1745  does  not  create  a  wholly  new 
corf)oration,  but  continues  and  modifies  an  old  one,  giving 
it  a  new  name  and  additional  powers.  That  act,  after 
referring  to  the  previous  acts  of  1701  and  1723,  recites  that 
*'the  Bev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Clap  [and  others  named],  the 
present  trustees,  partners  and  undertakers  of  the  said  school, 
and  successors  of  those  before  mentioned,  have  petitioned  that 
the  said  school  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  and 
interests  thereof  mav  be  confirmed,  and  that  such  other  addi- 
tional  powers  and  privileges  may  be  granted  as  shall  be  neces 
sary  for  the  ordering  and  managing  the  said  school  in  the 
most  advantageous  and  beneficial  manner  for  the  promoting  of 
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all  good  literature  in  the  present  and  succeeding  generations," 
and  does  "enact,  ordain  and  declare,"  ** That  the  said " — [the 
same  persons  being  the  said  trustees],  "shall  be"  [not  are  in- 
corporated, but]  "an  incorporated  society  or  body  corporate 
and  politic  and  shall  hereafter  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College  in  New 
Haven,  and  that  by  the  same  name  they  and  their  successors 
shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession/'  etc  By  the  second 
section  all  gifts  of  lands  or  chattels  to  the  trustees  by  what- 
ever name,  style  or  title,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  "  are  con- 
firmed and  shall  be  and  remain  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  the  College  aforesaid  and  their  successors  as 
to  the  true  and  lawful  successors  of  the  original  grantees." 

Thus  the  title  to  the  property  is  not  divested  from  the  trus 
tees  but  is  confirmed  and  continued  in  them  as  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  the  college  as  the  true  and  lawful  successors  of 
the  original  grantees  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original 
charter  and  the  amendatory  act  of  1723.  The  title  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  is  derived  under  the  perpetual  succession 
created  by  the  charter  of  1701.  Even  if  this  interpretation 
were  erroneous,  a  simply  legislative  construction  of  the  prior 
acts  would  not  be  controlling.  The  original  charter  for  praden- 
tial  reasons  we  suppose  did  not  expressly  incorporate  the  trus- 
tees but  that  was  unnecessary.  It  gave  them  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  corporations,  of  which,  says  Ch.  J.  Marshall  "  among 
the  most  important  are  immortality  and,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,  individuality  ;  properties,  by  which  a  perpetual 
SQOcession  of  many  persons  may  be  considered  the  same  and 
may  act  as  a  single  individual"  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Wood- 
ward, supra.  Banking  associations  formed  under  the  free  bank- 
ing law  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  not  expressly  incorporated 
or  declared  to  be  corporations  by  the  statute,  but  for  the  like 
reason  it  was  settled  by  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  errors  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
that  State  that  they  were  corporations.  Sesa  Laws  of  1838, 
ch.  260 ;  Robinson  vs.  The  Bk.  of  Attica,  21  N.  Y.  408 ;  and 
cases  cited,  7  Hill  504,  15  N.  Y.  79,  Id.,  183.  It  was  not  nec- 
OBary  for  the  Legislature  to  say :  This  being,  which  we  create 
is  a  corporation.     That  is  to  be  determined  by  its  properties. 
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So  it  has  been  held  that  a  corporation  organized  under  a  special 
charter  and  reorganized  under  a  geneval  law  with  a  change  of 
name  and  to  some  extent  of  its  powers  is  essentially  the  same, 
so  that  a  judgment  against  it  in  the  latter  name  may  cover  the 
acts  of  the  original  corporation.  People  ex  rel — Barton  v& 
Benssellaer  Ins.  Co.,  88  Barb.,  828. — At  common  law  a  special 
denomination  is  necessary  bat  as  that  is  for  identification  it 
need  not  be  formally  stated.  In  the  free  banking  law  of  New 
York  of  1888,  it  was  enacted  that  suits  might  be  brought  and 
prosecuted  in  behalf  of  a  banking  association  in  the  name  of 
the  President  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Allen,  J.,  says : 
*^  Actions  brought  by  or  in  behalf  of  a  banking  associatioo 
may  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  president  thereof  (Act 
of  1888,  sec.  21 ;  2  R  S.,  6th  ed.,  660,  §  194),  or  the  action 
may  be  brought  in  the  name  by  which  the  association  is  known 
(Delafield  agt  Kenney,  24  W.  R  846,  Carr,  agt.  Mich.  Bank- 
ing Association,  1  Sandf.  693.  They  are  both  corporate 
names."  Boot  vs.  Price,  22  How.  (N.  Y.)  R  872,  affirmed  at 
General  Term.  Such  is  the  accepted  law  in  that  State. 
Angel  k  Ames  on  Corps.,  §  234,  Minot  vs.  Curtis,  7  Mass.  &, 
444,  1  Kyd,  264,  Hammond  agt  Shepherd,  29  Howard's 
(N.  Y.)  R  191.  Without  repeating  the  argument,  contained 
in  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred  and  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us  closely  appli- 
cable to  the  question,  these  views  and  authorities  and  the  facts 
stated  will  suggest  the  grounds  on  which  we  consider  that  the 
trustees  under  the  original  charter  and  that  act  as  amended 
in  1728  were  a  corporation.  See  also  1  Kyd,  69,  70 ;  2  Kent's 
Com.,  224 ;  Angel  &  Ames  on  Corpa,  §§  110,  111.  No  vote 
or  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trustees  accepting  the  act  of 
1746.  It  was  originally  presented  by  them  but  in  its  passage  had 
been  amended  in  the  article  of  taxation*  Upon  the  passage 
of  the  act  there  was  no  organization  of  a  new  corporation,  no 
reappointment  of  officers  or  tutors,  of  the  trustees  as  officers 
and  tutors  of  the  corporation  or  any  new  appointment.  There 
was  no  special  proceeding  whatever  except  that  the  President 
and  Fellows  took  the  oaths  and  made  the  declaration  required 
by  the  act,  being  those  mentioned  in  that  of  George  1st  Every- 
thing went  on  in  continuous  life  as  of  the  same  person  in  a 
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new  dress.  But  whether  the  trustees  were  a  corporation  or  a 
qaasi  corporation  is  perhaps  only  of  historical  importance, 
except  so  far  as  an  argument  is  sought  to  be  constructed,  from 
that  source,  in  disparagement  of  that  charter  and  in  support  of 
the  assertion  of  its  entire  repeal. 

The  original  charter  had  several  apparent  defects  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  more  apparent  than  real.     It  did  not  pro- 
vide the  mode  in  which  meetings  should  be  called,  the  majority 
by  which  votes  should  be  passed,  nor  the  quorum  necessary. 
Bat  as  the   trustees   had    power  to  make   by-laws  (Charter, 
Angel  &  Ames  on  Gorpns.,  sec.  110,  Kyd,  69)  they  could 
direct  how  the  meetings  should  be  called,  when  and  where  the 
regular  meetings  should  be  held,  what  majority  should  be  nee* 
essary  or  in  default  of  such  direction  the  usual  rule  with  re- 
spect to  corporations   that  a    majority  of   those   present  is 
sufficient  would  prevail.      Angel  &  Ames  on  Gorpns.,  sees. 
499,  488;   Story  vs.  Wise,  7  Conn.,  219.      The  subsequent 
explanatory  act  also  declares  it  was  not  necessary  except  as 
a  sif^uard  that  any  quorum  should  be  prescribed.     But  it  has 
been  held,  that  where  a  corporation  has  the  power  to  make  by- 
laws, it  can  prescribe  what  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Hoyt  vs.  Sheldon,  8  Bosw.^  Superior  (N.  Y.)  R,  267 ;  Smith  vs. 
Law,  21 N.  Y.  296 ;  Hoyt  vs.  Thompson's  Exr.,  19  N.  Y.  R.  207. 
In  the  absence  of  such  regulation  or  any  by  statute,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  trustees  at 
the  time  would  seem  to  be  requisite.     The  last  case,  E}x  parle^ 
Wilcocks,  17  Cow.  N.  Y.  R  402,  St  Mary's  Church  in  Phila^ 
7  Sergt  &  Rawle  (Penn.)  R  517,  A.  k  Ames  on  Corpus.,  sec. 
601.    The  charter  did  not  specially  provide  for  the  rare  cases 
in  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  incapacity  and  neglect  or  miscon- 
duct^ neither  of  which  in  a  body  of  ten  members  would  be 
likely  to  affect  its  action.     The  act  of  1728  however  provided 
for  all  these  apparent  defects  except  the  cases  of  neglect  and 
misconduct      Difficulties  and   perhaps  difference  of   opinion 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  a  want   of  direct  legislation   on 
these  points  and  possibly  from  the  restriction  of  the  choice 
or  trustees  to  those  of  forty  years  of  age.     '^The  power  of 
amotion  or  removal  of  a  member  for  a  reasonable  cause  is  a 
power  necessarily  incident  to  every  corporation.'^    2  Kent  s 
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Com.,  238 ;  1  Sid.,  14 ;  2  Strange,  891,  1  Burr,  517 ;  2  Term 
R  412 ;  Commonwealth  vs.  St  Patrick^s  Society,  2  Binney, 
(Penn.),  R.  448 ;  13  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  473 ;  24  Barb.  (N.  Y.), 
572;  18  Abbot's  (N.  Y.)  R,  271.  So  is  the  power  to  have 
and  use  a  common  seal  (Angel  &  Ames  on  Corporations,  217), 
which  is  not  expressly  conferred  by  the  charter. 

The  college  stood  thus  upon  the  original  charter,  which  had, 
as  we  have  said,  certain  deficiencies  of  detail,  more  apparent  as 
we  have  shown  than  real,  and  subsequently  remedied,  but  until 
remedied  leaving  an  opening  especially  in  a  new  country  for 
doubts  and  differences  of  opinion.  This  charter,  with  a  change 
of  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  certain  modifications  and 
enlarged  powers  is  in  substance  the  charter  accepted  and  acted 
upon  to  this  day.  It  has  never  been  repudiated  but  corporate 
powers  have  been  scrupulously  exercised  in  conformity  there- 
with and  for  the  great  end  for  which  it  was  enacted. 

At  a  General  Assembly  held  at  New  Haven,  October  10th, 
1723,  an  act  was  passed  entitled  *^  An  act  in  explanation  of  and 
in  addition  to  the  act  for  erecting  a  collegiate  school  in  tfae 
colony.**  After  reciting  that  certain  trustees  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  and  privileges  granted  to  them  for  erecting  a  col- 
legiate school  "  erected  the  said  school  in  New  Haven,  which 
school  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Yale  Colledge,"*and  that 
it  appeared  ^Hhat  an  explanation  and  enlargement  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  granted  by  said  act  is  necessary  for  car- 
rying on  the  affairs  of  the  said  Colledge  for  want  of  which  it 
has  labored  under  great  difficulties,"  it  enacts  "that  the  said 
act  which  provides  that  the  number  of  the  said  trustees  be  not 
under  seven  nor  above  eleven  is  not  to  be  understood  or  taken 
so  as  to  be  restrictive  of  the  power  of  the  said  trustees  never 
to  choose  any  person  to  be  a  trustee,  when  there  is  of  such 
persons  as  have  been  chosen  and  acted  as  trustees  eleven  per- 
sons living  in  the  colony  or  elsewhere,  but  that  in  case  any 
person  so  chosen  be  by  Providence  incapacitated  from  attend- 
ing that  service  or  shall  himself  decline  the  same  through  the 
necessity  of  his  own  affairs  or  for  any  other  such  reason  ap  he 
shall  judge  requisite,  the  trustees  in  any  of  their  meetings 
lawfully  called  may  be  understood  to  have  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  and  declared  that  they  shall  be  taken  to  have  full 
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power  by  the   majority  of  such    meeting  to   proceed  to  the 
choice  of  another  trustee  in  the  room  of  any  such  person/' 

The  incapacity  mentioned,  like  the  inability  of  the  President 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  not  de- 
fined Dor  is  it  stated  bv  whom  it  shall  be  determined  but  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  it  must  be  by  the  trustees,  who  are  to  name 
the  successor.  It  will  be  noted,  first,  that  the  act  in  the  para- 
graph quoted,  like  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1745,  defines 
the  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  election  may  be  exercised, 
viz:  death,  resignation,  and  incapacity.  Secondly,  that  like  that 
sixth  section  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
persons  to  be  elected.  Yet,  thirdly,  it  would  not  be  pretended 
that  this  omission  operated  to  repeal  or  tended  in  the  least 
degree  to  repeal  the  provision  on  that  subject  in  the  charter. 
On  the  contrary  the  act  by  confirming  the  power  of  election 
confirms  it  as  given  in  the  charter.  The  qualifications  of  the 
persons  to  fill  a  vacancy  are  not  the  subject  of  the  act  (except 
that  at  the  close  of  it  the  age  required  is  reduced  from  forty 
to  thirty  years),  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  further  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  was  necessary,  the  provisions  already  made 
being  plain  and  satisfactory. 

After  stating  that  matters  may  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  those  trustees  present  at  a  meeting,  it  proceeds  to  provide 
that  a  meeting  may  be  called  by  due  notice  being  given  to  the 
trustees  of  such  meeting  at  any  time  and  place  by  consent  of 
any  three  of  them,  that  seven  shall  be  a  quorum,  that  thirty 
years  shall  be  a  sufficient  age  for  a  trustee  otherwise  qualified 
according  to  the  charter,  and  that  "  whosoever  ^hall  be  chosen 
and  made  a  rector  of  the  said  college  shall  by  virtue  thereof 
become  a  trustee  of  the  same  and  be  so  esteemed  and  taken 
daring  his  continuance  in  the  said  rectorship." 

Now  it  is  alleged,  that  less  than  twenty-two  years  later  a 
Colonial  act  was  passed  in  the  same  colony,  by  which,  in  the 
first  place,  the  provision  as  to  the  qualifications  of  trustees  con- 
tained in  the  original  charter  and  virtually  ratified  by  the  act 
of  1723  was  repealed ;  that  thereafter  laymen  of  any  age, 
having  their  residence  in  any  place  within  or  without  the  col- 
ony, not  being  of  any  of  the  learned  professions  or  graduates 
of  any  college  might  be  chosen  as  trustees,  also  that  this  change 
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was  made  Id  a  charter  proposed  by  the  clerical  corporation  and 
their  clerical  president  and  upon  their  petition. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  alleged  that  at  the  same  time  and 
bj  the  same  act,  the  original  charter  and  the  amendatory  act 
were  entirely  repealed,  including  of  course  both  the  provisions 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  trustees  and  all  those  provisions  of 
the  charter,  which  declare  the  end  or  object,  for  which  the  col- 
lege was  to  be  founded  and  managed,  as  a  Protestant,  Ghristian 
college.  And  the  want  of  any  religious  allusion,  as  is  said,  in 
the  later  act  is  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  position.  This  is 
alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  representatives  of  a  Puritan 
colony,  at  the  instance  of  a  corporation  of  Congregational  cler- 
gymen, without  there  being  left  in  the  history  or  records  of  the 
college  or  the  colony  the  trace  of  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  any 
person  whatsoever. 

To  say  the  least,  very  strong  evidence  is  necessary  to  support 
either  proposition.  The  act  of  1745  contains  no  words  which 
express  the  intention  to  repeal  the  prior  acts,  or  the  require- 
ments as  to  the  qualification  of  trustees.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  it  does.  If  it  were  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  repeal 
them,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  or  more  natural  than 
to  express  that  intention.  It  was  highly  important  that  this 
should  be  expressed.  It  would  have  prevented  the  error  and 
misconstruction  which  are  supposed  to  have  prevailed  ever  since. 
But  the  legislature  did  not  express  that  intention.  Perhaps  it 
did  not  have  it  This  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
omission. 

There  being  no  express  repeal  of  the  prior  acts,  or  of  the 
provision,  in  question,  if  there  is  any  repeal,  it  is  by  construc- 
tion or  implication,  that  is  by  necessary  inference  from  the  act 
or  some  part  of  it.  We  say  necessary  inference,  for  repeals  by 
implication  are  not  favored.  McCartee  vs.  Orphan  Asylum 
Society,  9  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  R  487;  Williams  va  Potter,  2  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  R.  816 ;  Hayes  vs.  Symonds,  9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  R  802 ; 
Dwarris,  674 

The  courts  have  no  power  to  repeal  a  statnte.  which  is  the 
expression  of  the  legislative  wilL  There  must  be'a  plain  sab- 
sequent  manifestation  of  such  will  or  a  constitutional  enact- 
ment to  annul  the  force  of  that  will  as  already  declared. 
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The  general  rule  is  that  where  there  is  no  repealing  clause  in 
the  later  statute,  in  ease  the  later  and  the  former  statute  or  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  former  statute  can  stand  together  and  both 
have  effect,  they  will  both  remain  in  force.  Potter's  Dwarris, 
154  and  note  42  and  cases  cited.  Unless  the  later  statute  is 
manifestly  repugnant  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  former,  there 
is  no  repeal  by  implication.  McCartee  vs.  Orphan  Asylum  So- 
ciety, 9  Cow.  (K  Y.)  R  674 ;  Williams  vs.  Potter,  2  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  R  816 ;  Van  Rensellaer  vs.  Suydam,  9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  R 
302 ;  Hayes  vs.  Sy monds,  9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  R.  260 ;  Pease  vs. 
Whiting,  5  Mass.  R  380;  Bowen  vs.  Lease,  5  Hill,  225;  Good- 
man va  Leavitt,  24  Conn.,  589  ;  Norean  vs.  Story,  25  Conn., 
47).  So  far  as  a  plain  repugnancy  extends  there  is  a  repeal, 
for  the  legislature  has  manifested  a  different  will ;  but  no  far- 
ther.  Livingston  va  Harris,  11  Wend.,  829  ;  The  People  vs. 
Deming,  1  Hilton's  (N.  Y.)  R  271 ;  The  Hartford  Bridge  Co.  va 
East  Hartford,  10  Conn.  175 ;  Baldwin's  Digest,  aubdn.,  re- 
peal. There  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  power  of  electing 
successors  and  a  provision  defining  the  class  from  which  such 
successors  may  be  taken.  Both  stood  together  in  the  original^ 
charter,  and  both  can  stand  together  in  different  acts,  nor  is 
there  any  repugnance  between  such  power  of  election  and  an 
enactment  defining  the  occasions  on  which  such  power  can  be 
exercised.  Both  stood  together  in  the  original  charter,  and  the 
act  of  1728  and  both  can  stand  together  in  the  original  charter 
and  the  act  of  1745.  *'A11  acts  in  pari  materia  should  be  taken 
together  as  if  they  were  one  law."  Brady,  J.,  in  the  last  N.  Y. 
case,  5  Hill,  225,  9  Cow.  847. 

So  there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  unaltered  provisions 
of  the  prior  acts  and  the  act  of  1745.  For  example  the  college  . 
was  founded  and  was  to  be  ordered  and  managed  as  a  Protest- 
ant, Christian  college  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  act  of  1745,  in  calling  it  a  college  and 
authori7ing  the  appointments  of  tutors,  and  professors  and  ^'  all 
such  other  officers  and  servants,  usually  appointed  in  colleges 
or  universities  as  they  shall  find  necessary  and  think  fit  to  ap- 
point for  the  promoting  good  literature  and  the  well  ordering 
and  managing  the  affairs  of  said  college,"  enacts  nothing  in- 
consistent therewith  ;  if  it  do,  the  scientific  department  it  would 

VOL.  V.  .  28        • 
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seem  must  fall  to  the  ground.     Under  this  general  rule  then 
there  would  be  no  repeal  by  implication. 

Upon  questions  of  construction,  statutes  in  pari  materia  are 
to  be  considered  and  weighed.  They  show  the  course  of  leg- 
islation, the  policy  of  the  government  and  what  is  necessary 
to  the  harmony  of  the  system  adopted  or  inconsistent  with  it 
Smith  vs.  People,  47  N.  Y.  R  889.  Allen,  J.,  says,  "  One  part 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature  may  be  referred  to  in  aid  of  the 
interpretation  of  other  parts  of  the  same  act  So  in  case  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  acts  in  pari  materia^  passed  before  or 
after,  and  whether  repealed  or  unrepealed,  may  be  referred  to 
in  order  to  discern  the  intent  of  the  legislature  in  the  use  of 
particular  term&  .  .  .  Statutes  in  pari  materia  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  the  same  person  or  thing  or  the  same  class  of 
persons  or  things,  and  are  to  be  read  together  for  the  reason 
that  a  code  of  statutes  relating  to  one  subject  is  governed  by 
the  same  spirit  and  are  intended  to  be  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent." lb.  and  cases  cited,  1  Kent's  Com.  488,  United  Soci- 
ety vs.  Eagle  Bank,  7  Conn.  456. 

The  original  charter  and  the  act  of  1728  are  in  this  case 
statutes  in  pari  materia.  It  was  of  course  theoretically  possible 
for  the  legislature  by  an  act  passed  a  few  years  later  instead  of 
"the  more  full  and  complete  establishment"  of  a  Protestant 
Christian  college  to  enact  in  effect  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
such,  but  thereafter  a  secular  college,  unknown  to  those  times 
either  in  this  country  or  Great  Britain.  But  an  intention  to  do 
this  is  altogether  unlikely,  it  would  have  been  revolutionary, 
and  if  existing  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  unexpressed. 
So  it  was  possible  at  the  same  time  to  throw  open  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  election  of  laymen,  non-residents  of  the  colony  and 
under  the  age  of  thirty  years,  but  such  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
previously  pursued,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  would  not  have 
been  left  to  lurk  in  inference  and  an  omission  to  treat  of  the 
subject  at  all  and  open  to  dispute  and  litigation  as  to  the 
meetings  of  the  corporation  being  called  and  held,  and  the 
acts  being  done  and  the  titles  of  property  acquired,  or  the  prop- 
erty disposed  of,  by  members  legally  qualified.  An  intention 
to  make  such  a  change  would  have  been  openly  and  clearly 
expressed  as  in  the  acts  of  1792  and  1872.     We  have  already 
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called  atteDtion  to  the  similarity  of  the  language  of  the  act  of 
1723  and  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1745,  and  the  former 
tends  strongly  to  give  construction  to  the  latter. 

The  act  of  1792,  which  is  an  act  in  pari  maieria^  appears  to 
negative  the  supposed  repeal  with  great  force.  It  introduces 
laymen  into  the  corporation  by  way  of  addition  to  the  clerical 
members,  leaving  them  and  their  successors  undisturbed.  It 
provides  that ''  in  case  the  grant  therein  mentioned  shall  be 
accepted  in  the  manner  thereinafter  provided,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-governor,  and  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of 
this  State,  [afterwards  six  senior  Senators,]  shall  ever  hereafter 
by  virtue  of  their  said  offices,  be  Trustees  or  Fellows  [the  words 
are  treated  as  synonymous,]  of  said  college,  and  shall,  together 
with  the  present  President  and  Fellows,  and  their  successors 
constitute  one  corporation,  by  the  name  and  style  mentioned  in 
the  charter  of  said  college.  .  .  .  And  that  in  case  of  vacancy 
by  the  death  or  resignation,  or  in  any  other  way  of  any  of  the 
present  Fellows  of  said  college  and  their  successors,  every  such 
vacancy  shall  forever  hereafter  be  supplied  by  them,  and  their 
successors,  by  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  act 
had  never  passed."  Here  the  right  of  election  of  the  successors 
of  the  clerical  members  is  reserved  solely  to  them  and  the  lay 
members  are  wholly  excluded  therefrom.  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  for  this,  if  laymen  were  eligible  as  such  successors  ? 
On  the  contrary  it  is  obvious,  that  there  would  not  only  be  no 
impropriety  but  the  greatest  propriety,  if  laymen  might  be 
elected,  in  the  participation  of  the  lay  members  in  such  elec- 
tion. Their  exclusion  shows  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  l^is- 
latare  laymen  were  not  eligible  as  such  successors.  This  act 
gives  a  legislative  construction  to  the  act  of  1745,  and  in  effect 
declares  that  there  has  been  no  repeal  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion. It  shows  a  continued,  uniform  legislative  policy  in  re- 
gard to  it  from  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  original  charter 
down  to  this  act,  corresponding  with  the  actual  practice,  which 
it  virtually  ratifies. 

If  we  refer  to  other  rules  of  construction  the  application  of 
tbem  tends  to  the  same  result  The  intention  of  a  statute 
should  be  followed,  for  that  is  the  legislative  will.  So  far  is 
that  role  carried  that  such  intention  when  discovered  will  even 
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prevail  over  the  letter  of  the  statute.     "The  real  intention, 
when  accurately  ascertained,"  says  Kent,  "  will  always  prevail 
over  the  literal  sense  of  terms."    1  Kent's  Com.  482,  Smith  vs. 
The  People,  47  N.  Y.  (Court  of  Appeals),  R.  886 ;  The  Peo- 
ple va  Deming,  ubi  supra,  Murray  vs.  N.  Y.  Central  R  R  Co., 
4  Keyes,  274,  8  Cow.  (K  Y.)  R,  89,  21  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  R  211. 
"  Where  the  words  are  not  explicit,  the  intention  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  the  law,  from  the 
mischief  felt  and  the  remedy  in  view :"   1  Kent's  Com.,  tb. 
"If  in  reading  a  statute  in  connection  with  other  statates 
passed  at  or  about  the  same  time  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  force 
and  effect  the  legislature  intended  to  give  to  particular  terms, 
that  is  as  to  the  meaning  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
bear  and  have  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  used,  it  is 
also  competent  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
statute  is  passed  to  ascertain  the  intent.     The  ground  and 
cause  of  making  a  statute  explains  the  intent.  Com.  Dig.  Par- 
liament R  11,"  per  Allen,  J.,  Smith  vs.  People,  supra.     No  one 
can  say  that  there  are  any  explicit  words  of  repeal.     That  the 
corporation,  which  proposed  the  law,  did  not  intend  any  re- 
peal of  the  provision  or  provisions  in  question,  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  their  practice  continued  uniformly  after  the  act 
as  it  had  been  before.     That  the  legislature  never  intended  a 
repeal  appears  to  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  never  inter- 
fered with  such  practice,  but  silently  acquiesced.      If  repeal 
were  intended,  it  must  have  been  for  some  practical  purpose. 

No  mischief  had  been  experienced  or  felt  from  the  provis- 
ions in  the  charter  making  the  college  a  Protestant,  Christian 
College,  or  from  that  making  only  clergymen  residents  of  the 
colony  and  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1723,  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  eligible  as  successors  of  the  founders.  No  evidence  has 
been  produced  or  appears  that  any  such  mischief  had  been 
felt  or  experienced.  None  has  been  experienced  to  the  present 
time. 

The  object  of  the  act  of  1745  and  the  mischief  intended  to 
be  remedied  is  shown  by  the  express  provisions  of  that  act 
In  regard  to  the  power  of  election  the  mischief  or  supposed 
mischief  was,  that,  in  the  case  of  misdemeanor,  unfaithfulness 
or  default  in  a  rector  or  trustee,  there  was  no  vacancy  to  which 
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the  trustees  could  elect  nor  had  he  been  made  by  statute  re- 
movable by  the  trustees ;  and  in  the  case  of  incapacity  it  had 
not  been  expressly  enacted  how  the  incapacity  was  to  be  de- 
termined. 

The  act  of  1745  therefore  enumerates  the  occasions  on  which 
the  power  of  election  may  be  exercised,  and  adds  removal  fo^ 
these  causes  to  death  and  resignation.  The  act  provides :  "  6. 
That  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  said  college  and  their 
SQccessors,  in  any  of  their  meetings  assembled  as  aforesaid, 
shairand  may  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  require, 
elect  and  appoint  a  President  or  Fellow  in  the  room  and  place 
of  any  President  or  Fellow  who  shall  die,  resign,  or  be  removed 
from  his  office,  place  or  trust  (whom  the  said  governor  and 
company  hereby  declare,  for  any  misdemeanor,  unfaithfulness, 
default  or  incapacity,  shall  be  removable  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  said  college ;  six  of  them,  at  least,  concurring  in 
such  act)." 

There  is  no  repeal  here,  but  a  defect  supplied  in  regard  to 
the  occasions  on  which  the  power  of  election  might  be  exer- 
cised. The  subject  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for 
election  is  not  treated  of  or  mentioned  in  the  act. 

It  mav  be  conceded  that  if  there  were  no  restriction  else- 
where  in  this  or  any  other  act,  limiting  the  selection  to  any 
particular  class  or  persons,  the  right  of  choice  would  be  unlim- 
ited. But  it  would  not  be  if  sach  restriction  were  contained 
elsewhere  in  the  same  act,  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  it  is 
in  aoother  aod  previous  statute.  The  constraction  of  the  sec- 
tion is  to  be  governed  by  its  evident  object  and  the  mischief 
to  be  remedied.  If  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  connect 
the  colony,  as  it  was  in  1792  to  connect  the  State  more  nearly 
with  the  College,  the  repeal  of  this  provision  would  not  have 
effected  the  object  To  assume  that  the  provision  is  repealed 
and  therefore  the  discretion  of  the  corporation  is  unlimited,  and 
then  to  argue  that  because  that  discretion  is  unlimited  the  pro- 
vision is  repealed  would  be  to  argue  in  a  circle. 

We  have  already  shown,  as  is  the  familiar  rule,  that,  in  case 
of  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  a  statute,  "  it  is  also  compe- 
tent to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  statute  is 
passed  to  ascertain  the  intent."    The  same  is  true  of  contracts ; 
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even  the  most  solemn,  Bridger  va  Pierson  45  N.  Y.  (Court  of 
Appeals),  B.  601,  604.  The  supposed  repeal  is  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  liberal  spirit,  which  then  prevailed. 
But  unhappily  the  reverse  is  true.  In  regard  to  religion, 
never  was  the  administration  of  the  college  so  illiberal  and  in- 
tolerant as  during  the  time  President  Clap  was  in  office.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  act  was  passed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years  ago.  In  1722,  Hector  Cutler, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the  rectorship  was  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman  and  professed  his  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  announced  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions 
and  believed  that  the  Anglican  theory  of  church  government 
was  correct,  and  that  the  orders  of  the  New  England  clergy 
were  invalid.  The  trustees  thereupon  voted  to  "excuse  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  further  service  as  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege." He  had  never  been  a  trustee.  The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Brown,  a  tutor,  of  his  office,  which  was  made  for  like  reason, 
was  also  accepted.  And  it  was  voted  that  all  persons  who 
should  be  elected  to  the  office  of  rector  or  tutor  in  the  college 
should,  before  they  should  be  accepted  "declare  their  assent  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  owned  and  assented  to  by  the  elders 
and  messengers  of  the  churches  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
assembled  by  delegation  at  Say  brook,  September  9,  1708;  and 
confirmed  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly."  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  a  graduate  and  formerly  a  tutor  of  the  collie,  after- 
wards Dr.  Johnson  and  first  president  of  Columbia  College, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Wetmore,  of  North  Haven,  participated  in  this 
change  of  opinions  and  they  all  agreed  to  go  to  England  for 
Episcopal  ordination.  There  was  no  bishop  in  this  country 
from  whom  they  could  receive  orders.  The  first  Episcopal 
church  in  Connecticut  was  founded  at  Stratford,  in  1728.  Mr. 
Cutler  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  and  edu- 
cated, and  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  died.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
settled  over  the  Episcopal  church  at  Stratford.  Dr.  Woolsey 
says  that  "these  gentlemen,  who  thus  left  the  Puritan  platform 
were  not  inclined  to  array  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  col- 
lege.''— Dr.  Woolsey's  Historical  Discourse,  p.  26.  The  son  of 
Dr.  Johnson,   William  Samuel  Johnson,   himself  afterwards 
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president  of  Colatnbia  College,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1744,  and  the  grandson  in  1779.  The  Dean  of  Derry /after- 
wards Bishop  Berkeley,  made  the  gift  of  his  farm  of  ninety-six 
acres  to  the  college  in  1782,  and  of  a  large  number  of  books, 
partly  procured  by  him  from  others,  in  all  of  about  one 
thousand  volumes,  of  which  eight  hundred  and  fifty  were 
given  by  him  in  1784.  He  wrote  to  President  Clap,  July  25, 
1751:  ^^The  daily  increase  of  religion  and  learning  in  the  sem- 
inary, under  your  auspicious  care  and  government,  gives  me  a 
?ery  sensible  pleasure  and  an  ample  recompense  for  all  my  do- 
nations." The  old  manuscript  laws  of  1720  and  1726  prescribe, 
^All  students  shall,  after  they  have  done  reciting  ethics  and 
rhetoric  on  Fridays,  recite  Wollebius*  Theology ;  and  on  Sat- 
urday morning  they  shall  recite  Ames's  Theological  Theses,  in 
his  Medulla,  and  on  Saturday  evening  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism  in  Latin,  and  on  Sabbath  morning  attend  the  expla- 
nation of  Ames's  Cases  of  Conscience."  The  Latin  Laws 
published  in  1748,  of  which  an  English  original  was  and  may 
still  be  extant  in  manuscript  under  the  date  of  1745  prescribe: 
"Every  Saturday  shall  especially  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
divinity,  and  the  classes  through  the  whole  term  of  their  col- 
lege life  shall  recite  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
received  and  approved  by  the  churches  in  the  colony,  Wolle- 
bius,  Ames's  Medulla,  or  any  other  system  of  divinity  by  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  Fellows."  President  Stiles  in  his 
diary  mentions  as  among  other  books  recited  by  the  senior 
class  at  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  eleven  years  after  the 
close  of  President  Clap's  administration,  *^  WoUebius,  Amesii 
Medulla,  Oraec.  Testament  (or  Edwards  on  the  Will,  sometime 
discontinued)".  In  1758  a  **  resolution  of  the  Fellows  required 
that  members  of  their  own  body,  with  the  President,  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  tutors  should  give  their  assent  to  the 
Westminster  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  should 
renounce  all  doctrines  and  principles  contrary  thereto  and  pass 
through  such  an  examination  as  the  corporation  should  order," 
"and  also  give  his  consent  to  the  rules  of  church  discipline  estab- 
lished in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  churches  of  this 
colony."  Woolsey,  p.  40;  /(/.,  pp.  58,  60,  119;  Baldwin's 
Annals  of  Yale  College,  p.  68,  where  the  resolution  is  set  forth 
at  large. 
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In  this  resolation  tbe  President  and  Fellows  declare,  with- 
out entire  accuracy,  as  we  have  seen,  but  in  language  which 
shows  how  alien  their  spirit  and  views  were  from  any  notion  of 
a  secular  College  and  any  secularization  of  the  Corporation  and 
eliminating  or  lessening  of  its  clerical  members,  that  "the  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  pious  Founders  of  this  Collie,  was  to  edu- 
cate and  train  up  youth  for  the  ministry,  in  the  churches  of  this 
colony,  according  to  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  mode  of  wor- 
ship received  and  practiced  in  them."  In  the  previous  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  the  General  Assembly  had  resolved  "  that  one 
principal  end  proposed  in  erecting  the  College,  was  to  suppl; 
the  churches  in  the  colony  with  a  learned,  pious  and  orthodox 
ministry ;  to  which  end,  it  was  requisite  that  tbe  students  of 
the  College  should  have  the  best  instruction  in  Divinity,  and 
the  best  patterns  of  preaching  set  before  them.  And  that  the 
settling  a  learned,  pious  and  orthodox  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  College,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that  good  end  and 
design.''  They  therefore  recommend,  "a  general  contribution 
to  be  made  in  all  religious  societies  in  the  colony,  for  this  par- 
pose."  This  legislative  resolution,  which  is  mparimaUria  with 
the  act  of  1745,  tends  to  show  how  steadily  the  Legislature 
endeavored  to  keep  in  view  the  original  design  of  the  College 
in  regard  to  its  religious  character.  The  first  Professorship 
founded  in  it  was  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  and  the  first 
Professor  of  Divinity  became  such  in  1756.  This  was  during 
the  administration  of  President  Clap. 

We  mention  some  things  occurring  soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1745,  not  as  circumstances  existing  at  the  time,  bat 
as  with  other  evidence  tending  to  show  the  unity  of  tbe  spirit 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  Legislature  before  and  after  and 
at  that  time,  and  that  there  had  been  no  change  of  tbe  kind 
alleged. 

In  1742,  Bev.  Thomas  Clap,  of  Windham,  Conn.,  a  znost 
able  man,  distinguished  in  his  day  as  a  mathematician  and  in- 
clined to  scientific  studies,  but  stiffly  orthodox  and  intensely 
denominational,  was  chosen  President  President  Stiles  says 
of  him :  ''  Westminister  Calvinism  was  his  theology  and  he  was 
a  perfect  master  of  it — I  think  he  was  rather  a  supra*  than  a  snb- 
lapsarian  and  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  decrees  in  the  most  absolute 
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sense  was  the  basis  of  all  his  ideas  of  God^s  moral  government.'' 
.  .  .  **He  was  .  .  .  quiet,  resolute,  firm,  immovable,  even  to 
absolute  despotism." 

In  1742,  David  Brainerd  was  expelled  from  the  College. 
One  of  the  charges  against  him  for  which  he  was  so  expelled, 
was  that  he  had  disobeyed  college  law  by  going  to  a  'separ- 
ate' meeting.*  "President  Clap  with  the  Fellows  commit- 
ted" .  .  says  Dr.  Woolsey,  "  in  another  case  the  error  of  perse- 
cuting by  college  power,  dissenters  from  the  legally  established 
church  order."  He  refers  to  the  case  of  the  Clevelands,  who  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1744,  the  action  being  confirmed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1745,  were  expelled  from  the  college,  because  in  the  town 
in  which  they  resided,  they  attended  in  vacation  a  Congrega- 
tional Qhurch  other  than  the  regular  Congregational  parish 
church.  The  Clevelands  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  May  session  in  1745,  praying  for  a  redress  of  their  grievan- 
ces and  to  be  restored  to  their  standing  in  college.  In  this 
"well  written"  memorial,  they  say  among  other  things  that 
tbey  are  of  the  Congregational  persuasion.  But  their  petition 
produced  no  effect  and  was  dismissed  by  both  houses.  Wool- 
sey's  Hist  Dis.  and  Appendix,  pp.  28,  105,  106,  108,  111-114, 
2  Trumb.  Hist,  of  Conn.,  ch.  8.  The  Clevelands  afterwards 
became  clergymen  and  received  their  degrees,  John  in  1768 
ind  Ebenezer  in  1775, — a  late  reparation.  In  1742,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
Yale  College.  They  reported  censuring  some  of  the  students 
in  respect  to  certain  irregular  practices  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and  advise  that  the  instructors  of  the  College  "be  very 
careful  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  true  principles  of  relig- 
ion, according  to  our  confession  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, and  to  keep  them  from  all  such  errors  as  they  may 
be  in  danger  of  imbibing  from  strangers  and  foreigners,  and  to 
use  ill  such  proper  measures  as  are  in  their  power,  to  prevent 
their  being  under  the  influence  of  such  as  would  prejudice 
their  minds  against  the  way  of  worship  and  ministry  established 

^  "  Brainerd  might  have  been  restored  to  his  College  during  the  year  1 743  on 
condition  of  residence  [during  the  completion  of  his  college  course],  but  being  old 
>nd  already  engaged  in  missionary  labor  [among  the  Indians  of  New  JerseyJ,  he 
dw^ned  80  doing."  Woolsey^s  Historical  Discourse,  105.  His  brother  John 
was  graduated  at  the  coUege  in  1746. 
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by  the  laws  of  this  goverDment*'  This  report  was  ooncarred 
in  and  accepted  by  both  houses.  In  1745,  the  old  light  or 
conservative,  not  the  reform  element,  was  predominant  in  the 
corporation.  Be  v.  Samuel  Cooke,  one  of  the  Fellows,  favored 
the  formation  of  the  New  Light  or  Whitehaven,  now  the  North 
Church  in  New  Haven,  by  persons  who  had  seceded  from  the 
First  Church,  and  presided  at  a  council  of  four  ministers  who 
approved  of  the  purpose.  In  September,  1845,  and  of  course 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  the  corporation  in  his 
absence,  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  took  measures 
looking  to  his  expulsion  and  appointed  a  committee  to  sabmit 
to  him  in  writing  the  charges  against  him.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  answer,  but  resigned  in  the  following  April. 
2  Trumbull,  844,  Id.  340  to  850,  Yale  Book,  Art  Corporation, 
177-8. 

This  perhaps  rather  tedious  historical  statement  of  details 
carried  down  to  tbe  very  session  at  which  the  act  of  1745  was 
passed,  shows  the  disposition  of  the  Bector  and  the  rest  of  the 
trustees  and  of  the  Legislature  at  that  time,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  import  into  their  action  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth. 
It  seems  impossible,  with  these  circumstances  in  view,  without 
prejudice  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  express  words  to  that 
effect,  that  it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  provision,  which  the 
founders  established  as  the  prime  security  for  the  college  being 
a  Protestant,  Christian  College ;  those  provisions  which  made 
it  such  or  which  made  it  a  place  where  youth  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  resolution  to  which 
we  have  referred,  adopted  in  1758,  the  President  and  Fellows 
say:  *'We  the  successors  of  the  said  founders,  being  in  oor 
judgments,  of  the  same  principles  in  religion  with  our  prede- 
cessors and  esteeming  ourselves  bound  in  fidelity  to  the  trust 
committed  to  us  to  carry  on  the  same  design,"  etc.  That  the 
Protestant  character  had  not  changed,  appears  from  the  oaths 
exacted  by  the  act  of  1745,  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and 
their  successors,  and  all  professors,  tutors  and  officers  of  the 
College,  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Hanover  and  support  of 
the  Protestant  succession  with  the  subscription  of  a  declaration 
against  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  any  foreign 
potentate  within  the  realm. 
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It  is  said  that  there  were  bitter  controversies.     We  know  of 
Done  which  affected  this  question  or  which  were  abated  by  the 
act  of  1746.     They  were  controversies  within  and  not  without 
the  Congregational  and   Presbyterian  denominations  or  with 
wild  faDatics  who  belonged  to  none.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  may  be  said,  with  substantial,  though  not  perfect  accu- 
racy, to  have  been  wholly  Congregational.    Dr.  Trumbull  says, 
that  nearly  twenty  years  later  or  at  the  close  of  the  year  1764, 
there  were  thirtecD  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  denomination  in 
the  colony,  but  that  few  of  them  were  confined  to  one  church 
only,  and   that  they  were  missionaries  from  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.    2  Trumb.  Hist,  of 
Conn.,  537,  and  see  Contributions  to  Eccles.  Hist  of  Conn. 
(Kingsley's),  267.     The  first  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Connecticut  and  in  the  United  States,  Samuel  Seabury,  was 
graduated  in  Yale  College  in  1748,  as  was  Bishop  Jarvis  in 
1761.     Bishop  Seabury  was  consecrated  as  such  in  1784,  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.     The  first  Methodist  Society  in  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  been  organized  in  1789,  and  the  first 
Methodist  Church  erected  in  this  country,  John  Street  Church 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  was  built  in  1768.     The  Baptists 
and  Quakers  in  the  colony  were  insignificant  in  numbers;  if 
there  were  any  Boman  Catholics,  there  were  hardly  any  and 
they  may   be  said   to  have  been  unknown.     Episcopalians, 
Baptists  and  Quakers  were  not  molested  in  the  college,  so  far 
as  appears,  on  account  of  their  denominational  preferences. 
See  the  Clevelands'  memorial.     How  it  is  possible,  that  clerical 
tmstees,  anxious  to  throw  every  safeguard  round  their  officers 
in  respect  to  the  Puritan  faith  and  so  zealous  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  regard  to  their  students,  with  such  a  President,  or  the 
Legislature  of  such  a  colony  should  have  had  the  intention 
imputed  to  it,  is  very  difficult  to  understand.     President  Clap, 
in  his  farewell  oration  at  the  Commencement  of  1766,  says, 
that  with  zeal  and  the  most  ardent  endeavor,  he  had  labored 
to  promote  the  honor  and  greatest  advantage  of  the  college 
"praesertim  ut  religionis  purse  principiis  juvenum  mentes  imbu 
antar." 

The  college  record  shows,  that  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1744,  a  draught  of  a 
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Dew  charter  for  this  college  being  read  and  approved  by  tlus 
board,  voted,  that  the  rector,  with  any  two  or  three  of  die 
trustees,  do  present  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly,  dear- 
ing  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  pass  it  into  an  act*'  The 
draught  of  the  act  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  President  Clap, 
and  afterwards  revised  by  Thomas  Fitch,  a  graduate  of  the  col- 
lege, afterwards  Governor  of  the  Colony.  The  phrase,  "new 
charter,"  used  by  the  register  in  the  record,  may  have  given  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  new  charter  entirely  superseding  the  old, 
though  it  is  not  said  so,  and  the  expression  is  only  a  general, 
elliptical,  convenient  designation,  the  draught  being  of  a  bill 
for,  eta,  and  may  have  been  intended  as  an  abbreviated  form 
for  a  bill  for  a  new  act  relating  to  the  charter  and  has  no  legal 
effect,  a  name  thus  used  not  determining  the  properties  of  the 
act  but  its  own  language  rightly  construed.  The  act  was  not 
amended  in  its  passage,  except  in  the  tenth  section  relating  to 
exemption  from  taxation,  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  any 
town  "after  the  word  "lying." 

Upon  the  point  whether  the  title  of  an  act  is  part  of  the  act, 
there  are  numerous  authorities  each  way,  but  "  it  has  been  held 
that  the  title  of  an  act  explains  the  meaning  of  an  act  (Bailie's 
Case ;  1  Leach's  Cases,  442 ;"  People  ex  rel.  Cooke  vs.  Wood, 
71  N.  Y.  R,  874;  U.  S.  vs.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  886;  Same  vs. 
Palmer,  8  Wheat.,  681).  "The  title  of  the  act  and  the  pream- 
ble to  the  act,"  says  Kent,  "are  strictly  speaking  no  parts  of  it 
They  may  serve  to  show  the  general  scope  and  purport  of  the 
act  and  the  inducement  which  led  to  its  enactment.  They  may 
at  times  aid  in  the  construction  of  it.  .  .  The  title,  as  it  was  ob- 
served in  U.  S.  vs.  Fisher  (2  Cranch,  886),  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  parts,  may  assist  in  removing  ambiguities 
when  the  intent  is  not  plain.  .  .  The  true  rule  is,  that  the  pre- 
amble may  be  resorted  to  in  restraint  of  the  generality  of  the 
enacting  clause,  where  it  is  inconvenient  if  not  restrained,  or  it 
may  be  resorted  to  in  explanation  of  the  enacting  clause  if  it 
be  doubtful."  1  Kent's  Com.,  480, 481.  K  preambles  are  some- 
times loosely  and  carelessly  drawn,  that  is  npt  the  present  case. 
In  Crespigny  vs.  Wittenoom,  4  Term  R,  790,  Buller,  J.,  says: 
"  I  agree  that  the  preamble  cannot  control  the  enacting  part  of 
a  statute,  which  is  expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms. 
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But  if  any  doubt  arise  on  the  words  of  the  enacting  clause,  the 
preamble  may  be  resorted  to  to  explain  it"  Grose,  J.,  says: 
"Though  the  preamble  cannot  control  the  enacting  part,  we 
may  compare  it  with  the  rest  of  the  act  in  order  to  collect  the 
intention  of  the  legislature."  Claim  to  Dukedom  of  Sussex, 
8  Lond.  Jur.,  795 ;  15  John.  R,  116;  Furman  vs.  City  of  N.  Y., 
5  Sand.,  16.  The  solution  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  title  is  obvious.  The  title  and  the  preamble  form  not  any 
part  of  the  legislative  mandate  to  the  citizen  or  subject,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  worthless.  They  are  parts  of  the  transaction, 
belong  as  their  names  indicate  to  the  statute,  are  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  are  passed,  attested  and  recorded  with  it 
At  the  very  lowest,  they  are  contemporaneous  recorded  declara- 
tions of  the  legislature,  so  recorded  by  its  express  direction.  It 
is  a  familiar  rule,  applicable  to  every  document,  be  it  statute, 
deed,  contract  or  will,  that  in  the  construction  of  it  every  part 
is  to  be  considered.  Holbrook  vs.  Holbrook,  1  Pick.  (Mass.) 
B.,  258.  This  is  for  the  reason,  that  in  every  deliberate  act 
there  are  harmony  and  consistency  of  mind  and  purpose. 

The  act  is  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  more  full  and  complete 
establishment  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  and  for  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  and  privileges  thereof."  It  is  an  act  to  perfect 
the  establishment  of  something  already  established,  and  to  en- 
laige  its  powers  and  privileges ;  not  to  create  a  new  college  or 
a  college  upon  a  new  basis,  but  to  confirm  and  strengthen  that 
already  existing,  by  completing  it,  and  giving  larger  powers 
and  privileges.  The  preamble  recited  that  "Whereas,  upon 
the  petition,"  etc.,  the  original  charter  was  granted  on  the  9tb 
of  October,  1701,  and  the  trustees  in  pursuance  thereof 
"founded  a  collegiate  school  at  New  Haven  by  the  name  of 
Tale  College,"  and  the  act  of  the  tenth  day  of  October,  1728, 
was  passed,  *'  as  by  the  respective  acts  reference  thereto  being 
had  more  fully  and  at  large  may  appear;"  and  "whereas,  the 
present  trustees,  naming  them,  have  petitioned  that  the  said 
achool,  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  may  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  such  other  additional  powers  and  privileges 
may  be  granted  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the  ordering  and  man- 
aging the  said  school  in  the  most  advantageous  and  beneficial 
manner  for  the  promotion  of  good  literature  in  the  present  and 
iuoceeding  generations,  therefore,"  etc. 
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It  is  suggested,  that  this  petition  was  not  complied  with; 
that  only  the  title  to  the  property  was  confirmed*  That  could 
not  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  who  proposed  the  act 
and  presented  the  petition,  nor  of  the  legislature  who  gave  the 
petition  as  a  reason  for  their  action.  The  word  "confirm"  is 
indeed  only  used  in  respect  to  the  title,  but  the  former  statutes 
are  recognized  as  valid,  and  the  persons  named  as  the  present 
trustees  and  the  legal  successors  of  the  founders.  The  implied 
incorporation  is  confirmed  by  an  express  declaration  of  the 
corporate  character,  with  the  usual  corporate  powers,  implied 
powers  by  being  turned  into  express  ones,  and  wherever  the  old 
provisions  are  ree'nacted  or  referred  to  with  or  without  altera- 
tion or  modification,  they  are  confirmed  except  as  to  such  modi- 
fication or  alteration. 

It  would  have  been  very  remarkable,  if  the  petitioners  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  college  had  drawn,  pre- 
sented and  procured  to  be  passed  an  act  which  did  not  confirm 
them.  Thomas  Clap  and  his  associates  were  expressly  recog- 
nized as  the  present  trustees  and  legal  successors  of  the  found- 
ers, and  when  the  former,  the  present  head  of  the  college,  was 
"  established  as  present  President "  and  the  latter,  present  trus- 
tees, were  "established  as  the  present  Fellows,"  they  might 
well  believe  that  their  rights  were  confirmed.  The  original 
charter  provided  that  the  number  of  trustees  should  not  exceed 
eleven  nor  be  less  than  seven.  The  existing  number,  eleven, 
adopted  by  the  trustees,  was  perpetuated.  The  duties  of  the 
Rector  were  not  defined  by  the  original  charter  nor  are  those 
of  the  President  by  the  act  of  1745.  These  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  regulated  by  the  statutes  and  usages  of  the  college. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  the  rector  were  not  changed  when  un- 
der the  act  of  1728  he  became  a  trustee,  and  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  Thomas  Clap,  Hector  and  Trustee,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  materially  changed  when  he  was  established  as 
President  He  did  not  think  that  they  were,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  conduct.  The  President  is  the  head  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  we  suppose  is  entitled  to  preside  at  corporate  meet- 
ings, and  he  is  only  removable  for  the  causes  specified,  while 
"  the  bumble  rector,"  as  he  is  called,  as  the  humble  professors 
and  humble  tutors  at  present,  might  be  removed  by  the  tros- 
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tees  or  corporation  for  any  cause  by  them  deemed  sufficient 
Bat  the  President  is  not  the  mere  presiding  officer  of  a  board 
of  managers  any  more  than  the  president  of  a  bank  is  a  mere 
chairman  of  a  board  of  directors,  nor  besides  this  can  it  be 
inferred  from  the  title  that  the  function  of  either  is  only  to 
govern.  The  former  is  the  president,  or  master,  or  principal 
of  a  college,  a  seminary  of  learning,  not  an  honorary  chan- 
cellor of  a  university,  the  financial  agent,  who  is  the  treas- 
urer, nor  merely  the  chief  executive  officer.  His  duty  as  it 
has  been  conceived  and  practiced  by  every  president  of  the 
college,  is  to  teach  as  well  as  govern,  and  he  is  elected  for  that 
purpose.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  office  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  older  colleges. 

In  the  choice  of  a  president  the  offer  has  necessarily  come 
first  from  the  corporation  and  has  been  upon  the  express  or  im- 
plied and  well  understood  conditions  of  residence  and  a  com- 
pliance with  the  statutes  of  the  college.  Every  president  has 
become  such  in  compliance  with  those  conditions.  Until 
1828  those  statutes  required  a  precedent  or  contemporaneous 
declaration  of  faith.  No  one  has  become  and  acted  as  presi- 
dent who  has  not  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  residing  in 
Connecticut,  and  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  upwards.  If 
any  technical  errors  or  irregularities  have  occurred  in  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  out  the  provision  in  question,  they  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose.     This  is  not  a  case  upon  quo  warranto. 

The  act  of  1728,  when  it  made  the  rector  a  trustee  during 
his  term  of  office  did  not  repeal  the  provision  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  trustees  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  the  act  of  1745  should  have  greater  effect  in  this  respect, 
bj  enacting  that  the  head  of  the  college,  designated  as  presi- 
dent, should  be  a  member  of  the  corporation  and  by  prolong- 
ing his  term  of  office  until  his  death  or  resignation  or  his 
removal  for  "any  misdemeanor,  unfaithfulness,  default  or 
incapacity."  The  charter  of  1701  imposed  no  limitation  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  rector  and  under  it  the  trustees  might 
have  appointed  a  layman,  but  whether  they  might  have  done 
80  after  the  act  of  1728,  when  the  choice  of  a  rector  was  also 
the  choice  of  a  trustee,  is  another  question.  Might  eleven 
trustees  have  been  elected  besides  the  rector,  or  did  he  become 
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one  of  the  eleven  provided  for  by  the  charter  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  he  was  always  during  his  term  of  office  a  resident  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel.  But  if  the  case  of  the  rector  was  excep- 
tional, that  did  not  repeal  the  provision,  for  it  is  amended  by 
the  act  of  1723,  and  if  the  case  of  the  president  be  also  excep- 
tional, that  does  not  any  more  repeal  it  but  only  modifies  it 
as  to  him  or  excepts  him  from  it  In  determining  whether 
the  president  is  exempt,  these  things  are  to  be  considered, 
the  object  and  intent  of  the  provision,  the  fullest  force  of 
which  applies  to  the  president,  the  design  of  the  college  as 
viewed  in  1745,  "the  principal  design  of  the  pious  founders" 
of  which,  or  "one  principal  end  proposed"  was  declared  by 
both  the  legislature  and  the  corporation  about  that  time  to  be 
"to  educate  and  train  up  youth  for  the  ministry,"  or  "to sup- 
ply the  churches  in  this  colony  with  a  learned,  pious  and  ortho- 
dox ministry,"  and  a  layman  would  have  been  thought  inap- 
propriate as  the  head  of  such  an  institution,  that  every  rector 
had  been  a  resident  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  President  Glap^ 
rector  and  trustee,  is  declared  bv  the  act  to  be  one  of  the  sue- 
cessors  of  the  original  trustees  and  his  successors  sit  in  his  seat, 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  president  as  a  corporator,  except  as 
to  his  right  to  preside,  to  the  other  members ;  his  rights  being 
the  same,  and  his  term  of  office  and  his  liability  to  removal 
the  same.  The  uniform  usage  is  also  entitled  to  great,  if  not 
controlling,  force.  The  words  of  the  statute  are  "  associate,*^ 
"  nominated  or  associated."  No  reason  readily  occurs,  why  the 
colonial  act  should  permit  the  president  to  be  a  layman  if  the 
other  members  of  the  corporation  must  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  It  does  not  say  so  unless  it  is  implied  in  the  mere 
title  and  office  of  president  It  is  not  easy  to  infer  an  inten- 
tion to  make  a  distinction.  If  there  were  such  intention,  why 
was  it  not  clearly  expressed?  The  provision,  if  applicable, 
must  of  course  be  reasonably  applied  to  carry  out  its  object 
and  intent,  and  consistently  with  the  nature  of  the  office  of 
president  That  office  was  intended  by  the  act  to  be  perma- 
nent "during  life"  or  until  resignation  or  removal  "for  any 
misdemeanor,  unfaithfulness,  default  or  incapacity,"  and  the 
president  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  corporation  and  no 
temporary  officer  or  evasion  by  a  new  name  would  seem  to 
satisfy  the  terms. 
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By  the  reference  in  the  preamble  to  the  former  statutes,  they 
ire  iucorporated  therein  as  completely  as  if  they  were  set 
forth  at  large.  So  it  is  with  pleadings,  contracts,  wills : 
Matter  of  comrs.  of  Park  Av.,  Albany,  52  N.  Y.  R,  181,  186  ; 
Rogers  vs.  Kneeland,  10  Wen.  R,  218,  affirmed  18  Id.,  114 ; 
Stodwell  vs.  Terrett,  4  Bosw.  (N.  T.),  520;  Jackson  vs.  Bab- 
cock,  12  John.,  R  889 ;  Tonnelle'  vs.  Hall,  4  N.  Y.  (4  Coms.), 
140;  1  Jarman  on  Wills,  88,  and  cases  cited.  In  Furman  vs. 
The  City  of  New  York,  5  Sandf.,  Superior  (N.  Y.)  R  16,  the 
preamble  and  the  petition  referred  to  therein  determined  the 
coDStroction  of  n  statuta 

Assuming  this,  let  us  riead  so  much  of  the  preamble  as  is 
pertinent  in  connection  with  the  6th  section.  Whereas  on  the 
9ih  of  October,  1701,  the  Governor  and  company  in  General 
Court  assembled,  granted,  etc.,  by  an  act,  which  is  in  part  as 
follows :  ^'  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  the  before  named  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers 
with  such  others  as  they  shall  associate  to  themselves  not  ex- 
ceeding eleven  or  at  any  time  being  less  than  seven,  provided 
also  that  persons  nominated  or  associated  from  time  to  time  to 
fill  up  said  number  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  within  this  col- 
ony and  above  the  age  of  forty  years  or  the  major  part  of 
them  the  said  [trustees]  and  of  the  said  persons  so  chosen  and 
aasociated  as  above  said  at  any  time  hereafter  Have  and  shall 
have  henceforward  the  oversight,"  etc.,  [of  said  collegiate 
school].  And  whereas  by  the  act  of  10th  of  October,  1828 
fm  substance  the  right  of  election  was  declared  to  extend  to 
cases  of  resignation  and  incapacity,  and  the  age  required  was 
reduced  from  forty  to  thirty  years]  and  whereas  the  present 
trustees  have  petitioned  "that  the  said  school  with  all  the 
rights^  powers,  and  privileges,  and  interests  may  be  confirmed 
and  that  sach  other  additional  powers  and  privileges  may  be 
granted  as  shall  be  necessary,'^  it  is  enacted  as  follows  : 

^6.  That  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  said  college  and 
their  suooeasors,  in  any  of  their  meetings  assembled  as  afore- 
%id,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  re* 
quire,  elect,  and  appoint  a  President  or  Fellow  in  the  room 
And  place  of  any  President  or  Fellow,  who  shall  die,  resign  or 
^)e  removed    from  his  office,    place  or    trust  (whom  the  said 
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Governor  and  company  hereby  declare  foi»  any  misdemeanor, 
uufaitbfnlness,  default,  or  incapacity,  shall  be  removable  bj 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  said  college  ;  six  of  them  at 
least  concurring  in  said  act).'^  The  preamble  thus  read  wiA 
the  sixth  section  throws  a  clear  light  upon  it.  If  any  one  can 
see  any  inconsistency  between  that  preamble,  incorporating  the 
prior  acts  and  that  section,  or  discover  any  intention  to  repeal, 
when  the  two  are  compared,  he  must  be  more  lynx-eyed  than 
ourselves.  The  result  is  similar  if  the  statutes  are  simply  com- 
pared as  being  in  fHirx  materia.  The  plain  intent  of  that 
section  as  regards  this  subject  is  merely  to  state  the  cases  in 
which  the  right  of  election  may  be  used  and  to  add  to  the 
others  the  case  of  removal  for  the  causes  therein  mentioned 
and  to  give  such  right  of  removal  to  the  corporation.  The  act 
itself  makes  eleven  Protestant  clergymen,  who  resided  within 
the  colony  and  who  were  of  the  required  age,  the  first  corpo- 
rators under  its  provisions. 

We  do  not  understand  why  so  weak  an  argument  should  be 
used  as  that  the  act  makes  no  allusion  to  religion,  except  as  it 
speaks  of  the  benefactions  of  many  liberal  and  piously  dis- 
posed persons.  If  that  were  true,  as  in  respect  to  the  enact- 
ing clauses  to  some  extent  it  is,  it  would  tend  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  act  of  1745  should  be  complete 
without  the  aid  of  the  prior  legislation,  it  being  considered  at 
what  time,  at  whose  instance,  and  in  what  community  the  act 
was  passed.  But  the  preamble,  which  not  only  refers  to  Ae 
prior  acts  ^*  at  large^'  but  recites  that  the  college  has  received 
the  gifts  of  many  ''  piously  disposed  persons  and  under  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  has  trained  up  many  worthy  per 
sons  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  State  as^Well  as  the  Chnreh,'' 
is  an  answer  to  the  argument  That  the  college  had  fulfilled 
the  "  pious  resolutions"  and  ^^  so  necessary  and  religious  an 
undertaking"  of  the  founders,  spoken  of  in  the  original 
charter  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  present  act  Did  the 
Colonial  Legislature  at  that  very  time  intend  to  subvert  that 
religious  character  and  original  design  ?  Who  can  believe  it? 
The  "  benefactions"  mentioned  were  on  the  sacred  trust,  upon 
which  the  college  was  founded.  In  1745,  the  year  when,  to 
use  a  well  known  expression,  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  were 
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out,  the  volontary  proposal  and  the  requirement  of  the  oaths 
mentioDed  in  the  7th  section,  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
and  thdr  successors  and  all  professors,  tutors,  and  officers  of 
the  collie,  of  adhesion  to  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  Prot- 
estant succession  and  against  the  Pretender,  in  effect,  all  his 
open  and  secret  abettors,  with  the  subscription  of  a  declara- 
tion against  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  author- 
ity of  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate,  within  the 
realm,  were  characteristic  of  Protestants  and  likely  to  make 
the  college  for  an  indefinite  period  a  Protestant  college.  1 
Black,  Com.,  217,  868.  The  extraordinary  and  now  happily 
obsolete  power  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  6th  section  *'  to  pre- 
scribe and  administer  such  forms  of  oaths  (not  being  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  this  colony)  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  to  be  administered  to  all  the  officers  and  instructors  of 
the  said  collie  or  to  such  and  so  many  of  them  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  respective 
places,  offices,  and  trusts.'*  We  do  not  know  for  what  pur- 
pose this  power  was  given  except  a  religious  one, — ^to  subject 
aoch  instructors  and  officers  to  such  religious  tests  as  the  Cor- 
poration might  impose. 

The  role  has  not  been  overlooked,  that  ''where  a  later 
statute  not  purporting  to  amend  a  former  one,  covers  the 
wh<^  sabject,  and  was  plainly  intended  to  furnish  the  only  law 
upon  the  subject,  the  former  statute  must  be  held  repealed  by 
necessary  implication."  Heckman  vs.  Pinkney,  81  N.  Y.,  211. 
That  was  the  case  of  successive  lien  laws.  It  was  held  of  the 
latter  that  ''  it  covers  the  whole  subject  of  liens  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  provides  a  complete  scheme  for  creating  and 
enforcing  them.  It  does  not  in  terms  repeal  the  former  act, 
bat  it  was  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  legislature,  that  it 
should  have  that  effect  *'  But  the  present  case  does  not  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  rule.  It  does  not  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  it  was  not  plainly  intended  to  furnish  the  whole  law 
on  the  subject.  The  reverse  is  true.  The  subject  is  the  col- 
lie as  founded  and  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  charter, 
as  ''a  school  wherein  youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,**  a  Protestant,  Christian  college,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  body  composed  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  residing 
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in  the  colouy,  oi  mature  age,  having  the  right  of  eleotioo  of 
their  successors  from  the  same  class  only.  These  parts  of  the 
subject  the  act  does  not  cover.  Id  the  enacting  clauses,  it  does 
not  mention  the  object  or  end  of  the  college,  made  so  promi- 
nent in  the  original  charter.  It  does  not  speak  of  the  college 
as  a  school  or  seminary  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  except  in  the 
preamble,  which  we  are  told  is  of  little  consequence,  and 
which  certainly  has  no  enacting  force.  It  does  indeed  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  tutors  and  professors  '^  for  promoting 
good  literature'^  but  it  would  seem  to  strain  that  phrase  very 
much  from  its  natural  and  usual  meaning  to  include  in  it  the 
sciencea  It  says  nothing  of  the  college  being  a  Protestant, 
Christian  college;  nor  of  the  qualitications  necessary  for  those 
elected  to  be  successors  of  the  Fellows  or  members  of  the 
Corporation,  except  by  the  general  reference  to  the  prior  acts 
in  the  preamble.  These  parts  of  the  subject  are  not  touched. 
The  rule  where  the  new  law  covers  the  whole  subject  and  is 
plainly  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  whole  previous  law. 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  a  presumed  intention  to  repeal 
the  particular  provisions  omitted.  But  here  there  is  no  such 
intention  or  presumption  of  intention.  The  design  of  the 
founders  and  of  the  original  charter,  the  history  of  the  college, 
the  character  of  the  parties  proposing  the  act  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  was  passed,  the  times,  the  circumstances, 
the  prior  law,  the  true  construction  of  the  act  itself  and  the 
nature  of  the  provisions  omitted  forbid  such  a  presumption. 
These  were  fundamental  m  themselves  and  in  the  view  of  the 
founders  and  of  the  successive  governments  of  the  collie  and 
of  the  colony.  Suppose  that  it  had  been  proposed  by  anj 
one  in  express  terms  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  former  acts 
should  be  repealed,  that  the  college  should  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  be  a  Protestant,  Christian  college,  or  a  school  of  arts 
and  sciences,  that  the  persons  eligible  to  become  members  of 
the  Corporation  should  no  longer  be  only  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  residents  within  the  colony,  or  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  but  might  reside  anywhere,  be  of  any  age  and  be  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  or  not  How  can  we  presume  an  intention 
indirectly  to  do  that,  which  we  know  that,  if  proposed  to  the 
Legislature,  it  would  at  once  have  rejected;  to  do  that  upon 
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the  proposal  of  a  select  body  of  Protestant  clergymen  and  of  a 
scientific  president?  The  act  is  plainly  amendatory.  Dr. 
Woolscy  says  of  it  in  his  Historical  Discourse  \  ''The  charter 
was  amended  and  improved.*' — BisU  Dis,,  p.  29. 

In  the  11th  section  there  is  an  express  repeal  of  ^he  grant  of 
a  sum  of  money  yearly  in  the  charter  by  the  substitution  of 
flOO  annually  **in  lieu  of  all  former  grants."  Why  this  speci- 
fication of  a  part,  if  the  whole  charter  were  repealed? 

In  the  People  vs.  Deming,  supra,  there  were  successive 
pilot-acts  relating  to  the  Bast  River,  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  act  of  1880  inflicted  a  penalty  of  thirty 
dollars  upon  any  person,  not  being  a  branch  or  licensed  pilot, 
who  should  act  as  a  pilot  for  any  vessel  on  said  river,  to  be 
sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  master  warden  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  later  pilot  acts  jepeated  the  penalty  but  omitted 
the  provision  in  regard  to  the  name  in  which  it  was  to  be  sued 
for,  and  repealed  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
thero.  But  it  was  held  that  this  provision  was  not  repealed  by 
the  omission.  The  court  says  that  there  is  no  repugnancy  and 
the  intention  must  prevail.  In  Smith  vs.  The  People,  47  N. 
Y.  (Court  of  Appeals),  supra]  it  was  held  that  an  absolute 
repealing  clause  of  former  specified  acts  was  qualified  and 
restrained  by  the  intention,  so  that  it  did  not  repeal  a  provision 
in  them  that  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  might  hold  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  This  was  a 
decision  of  grave  importance,  for  if  it  did  repeal  the  provi- 
sion all  the  judgments  for  two  years  in  the  criminal  trials  in 
that  court  were  invalid.  And  a  like  decision  would  follow  as 
to  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  that  city  and  county.  There  are 
nmnerous  cases  where  a  statute  universal  and  absolute  in  its 
terms  and  extending  to  the  whole  State  has  been  held  not  to 
repeal  a  previous  special  statute.  Pease  vs.  Whitney,  V.  Mass. 
B.  380;  Capen  vs.  Glover,  IV.  Mass.  R  305;  matter  of 
D.  k  H.  Co.,  69  N.  Y.  R  209 :  People,  etc.,  vs.  Quinn,  59  N. 
Y..  88  :  matter  of  Commissioners  of  Central  Park,  50  N.  Y. 
R.  493.  This  is  upon  the  intention.  All  the  force  of  a  statute 
is  in  its  intention  and  it  cannot  have  a  larger  operation.  If 
the  express  letter  of  a  statute  can  be  thus  overcome,  it  must  be 
comparatively  easy  to  overcome  its  silence.     We  repeat  that 
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the  legislative  will  once  declared  cannot  be  annulled  or 
repealed  except  by  a  clear  declaration  of  that  will  to  this  effect, 
or  by  a  constitutional  enactment  No  coart  can  do  it  The 
Qsual,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  the  invariable  rule,  is 
that  if  thei  earlier  and  later  statutes,  or  parts  of  statutes,  can 
stand  together  (as  they  can  here),  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  they  both  remain  in  force. 

It  would  not  be  candid  to  deny  that  if  the  act  in  question 
were  looked  at  as  a  recent  and  not  an  ancient  statute,  if  tbe 
title  and  preamble  or  their  legal  effect  were  rejected,  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  college  and  of  the  colony,  the  attendant  and  prece- 
dent circumstances  were  overlooked  or  disregarded,  an  argn* 
ment  might  be  drawn  of  considerable  apparent  strength  upon 
a  superficial  examination  in  favor  of  repeal,  of  greatest  appa^ 
ent  strength  of  course  to  those  who  desire  such  repeal,  from 
the  omissions  and  largeness  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1746.  That  act  might  be  put  in  force  as  a  oolite  charter 
without  reference  to  the  prior  acts  or  if  those  acts  were  re- 
pealed, although  conscientious  persons  might  be.  embarrassed 
by  the  limitation  of  the  appointment  of  tutors  and  professors 
to  *Hhe  promoting  good  literature,"  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  and  the  professional  schools  might  find  it  difficult  to 
live  under  that  unqualified  limitation.  But  upon  a  close 
examination  of  the  act,  in  its  place  in  history,  whatever  appar- 
ent strength  at  first  sight  there  is  in  the  argument  on  that  side 
disappears,  overborne  by  other  considerations. 

As  an  original  question,  therefore,  we  think  that  there  is  do 
such  repeal  as  is  claimed,  and  that  the  provision  in  the  origi- 
nal charter,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1828,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Trustees  or  Fellows  of  the  Corporation  remains  in 
full  force  and  must  be  obeyed. 

But  the  question  does  not  rest  here.  The  practical,  contem- 
poraneous construction,  the  fact  that  tbe  act  did  not  alter  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  succession  of 
members  of  the  corporation  and  was  not  claimed  to  have  been 
intended  to  alter  it,  and  the  unbroken  usage  in  respect  to  tbe 
exercise  of  the  right  of  election  deciden  it  beyond  appeal. 
Where  an  old  statute  has  received  an  early  practical  constroc- 
tion,  which,  if  it  were  res  Integra,  it  might  be  difficult  to  main- 
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tail);  yet  it  will  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  long  and  con- 
tinued usage  furnishes  a  contemporaneous  construction  which 
most  prevail.  Rogers  vs.  Goodwin,  2  Mass.  R.,  476 ;  Pack- 
ard  ▼&  Richardson,  17  Mass.  R  144. 

Long  and  uninterrupted  usage  under  a  statute  is  evidence  of 
its  construction.  Fort  vs.  Burch,  6  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  R  69, 
78 ;  5  Crancb  22,  82.  Vaugh.  169,  4  Term  R,  819 ;  2  Barb. 
Chan.  R,  269;  8  Barb.  Ch.  R,  577.  This  is  emphatically  true 
of  charters.  Where  franchises  are  claimed  and  there  is  contin- 
Oil  possession  with  use  according  to  the  claim,  2  Inst,  282,  4 
Term  R,  819,  821 ;  6  Term  R,  898,  Livingston  vs.  Tenbroek, 
16  John.  R,  18,  28  and  cases  cited. 

Ancient  statutes  have  often  received  a  construction,  which 
would  not  now  be  made,  but  which  is  yet  held  valid.  Imme- 
morial usage  has  made  the  conunon  law,  and  though  a  question 
of  statutory  oonstroction  is  not  a  question  of  the  common  law, 
yet  in  case  of  doubt  r^arding  it  a  similar  usage  may  well  have 
a  Kke  weight 

In  this  case  the  legislature  and  the  people  have  not  only  by 
acquiescence  participated  in  the  construction  followed  by  the 
corporation,  but  in  the  act  of  1792,  as  we  have  said,  have  vir- 
tually ratified  it  The  acts  of  May,  1819,  and  of  1871  and 
1872,  substituted  "six  senior  senators"  in  the  place  of  the  **six 
senior  assistants  in  the  council,"  added  to  the  members  of  the 
corporation  by  the  act  of  1792,  and  six  graduates  elected  by 
the  alumni  "in  the  stead  of  the  six  senior  senators/'  of  course 
with  the  same  reservation  as  to  the  election  of  the  successors 
of  the  original  trustees,  and  seem  thereby  to  have  confirmed 
the  construction  of  the  former  act  The  act  of  1888  distin- 
gQishes  and  guards  still  further  the  rights  of  the  successors  of 
the  original  trustees  by  requiring  that  a  majority  of  them  must 
be  present  to  make  a  quorum  at  the  meetings  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Why,  if  such  successors  might  be  laymen?  This  prac- 
tical eonslruotion  by  the  legislature  begun  so  long  ago  and 
continued  through  so  many  years,  acquiesced  in  and  acted 
Qpon  and  never  before  so  far  as  known  questioned,  is  entitled 
to  great  weight  and  has  almost  the  force  of  a  judicial  decision. 
People  vs.  Dayton,  55  N.  Y.  R,  867,  878 ;  Story  on  Const., 
Sec  408,  Cooley's  Const  Lim.,  67.    See  supra. 
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We  therefore  conclude  that  the  acts  sabseqaent  to  1701  are 
amending  acts  and  do  not  repeal  the  original  charter,  bat  that 
that  charter  with  the  amendments  or  the  original  charter  and 
the  subsequent  acts  taken  together  in  their  proper  place  and 
application,  form  the  Charter  of  Yale  College.  We  do  not  regret 
this.  We  would  not  remove  any  security  for  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  college,  although  we  would  have  its  administration 
lai'ge  hearted  and  generou&  The  lay  element  in  the  oorpora- 
tion  is  sufficiently  large  to  secure  the  wise  counsel,  assistance 
and  influence  of  able  men,  if  the  right  of  election  be  discreetly 
exerci8e<l  by  the  graduates,  while  the  clerical  members  will 
give  steadiness  and  fidelity  to  their  sacred  trust  and  to  that 
historical  character,  which,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  less 
enlightened  times,  has  made  Yale  College  what  it  is.  The 
clergy  &re  by  their  vocation  teachers,  and  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Those  of  them  who  are  graduates  of  the 
collie  have  been  the  firm  and  faithful  friends  and  supporters 
of  it.  Under  tlie  government  as  at  present  constituted  the 
college  has  prospered,  is  prospering,  and  may  be  expected  to 
prosper.     As  of  old — 

"  Sunt  quibuB  uDum  opus  est  intaotoe  PallAdiB  urbeoi, 
Oarmine  perpetuo  oelebrare  et» 
Undique  deoerptam  fronti  praeponere  oUyam." 

But  as  our  wise  and  venerated  friend,  who  yet  survives  to 
teach  us  the  simplicity  of  wisdom  and  what  may  be  aoooro* 
plished  by  devotion  to  high  pursuits,  who  unites  so  admirably 
the  spirit  of  conversatism  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  Dr.  Wool- 
sey,  has  said,  *'  There  may  be  new  [or  other]  institutions  better 
than  Yale ;  we  claim  no  superiority  nor  suppose  that  we  have 
reached  perfection.  But  we  love  our  college  better  than  we 
can  the  result  of  some  modern  experiment,  because  it  is  vener- 
able, because  it  is  deserving  of  love  and  because  it  is  ours.'* 

William  Bi«is& 

51  WUlinD  Street,  New  York  Oitj. 
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Abticle  IV.— fflSTORIC  STAGES  OF  THE  THEORY 

OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  Atonement  as  given  by 
Webster  is  agreement,  concord.  I  wish  it  understood  at  the 
start  that  throughout  the  discussion  which  follows  I  shall  use 
the  word  atonement  in  that  broad  and  comprehensive  sense. 
Theology  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  attempt  to  confine  this 
word  to  its  narrower  signi6cation  of  expiation,  which  is  only 
one  among  several  moments  in  the  complete  work  of  atonement 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  treats  of  the  mediation 
required  in  order  to  restore  the  union  between  God  and  man 
which  has  been  destroyed  by  sin.  This  mediation  is  accom- 
plished in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  God 
and  man  are  ai-oned  or  atoned.     Christ  is  the  Atonement 

In  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers 
we  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  systematic  statement  of  the 
theory  of  the  Atonement  At  first  the  truths  of  Christianity 
were  bandied  experimentally  and  practically  rather  than  philo- 
aophically.  But  by  and  by  men  began  to  go  back  of  the 
historic  fact  of  the  Atonement  and  to  enquire  why  it  was 
necessary  and  how  it  was  accomplished.  So  a  soteriology  or 
philosophy  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  began  to  be  constructed. 

In  the  early  patristic  writings  the  germs  of  most  of  the  later 
theories  of  the  Atonement  are  to  be  found.  But  these  germs 
are  scattered  and  are  put  forward,  if  at  all,  only  incidentally 
and  without  logical  clearness.  In  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
however,  these  germinal  ideas  one  after  another  have  been 
taken  up  and  systematically  developed  by  the  theologians  of 
the  church.  So  that  it  is  now  possible  if  not  to  state  the  theory 
of  the  Atonement  completely,  at  least  to  mark  the  chief  aspects 
under  which  it  has  been  viewed,  to  trace  the  develo[)ment  of 
certain  theories  based  upon  these  several  aspects,  and  perhaps 
to  indicate  how  these  partial  theories  unite  toward  the  forming 
(i  one  harmonious  whole.  The  present  paper  is  an  essay  in 
that  direction. 
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In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  it  is  helpful  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  to  note  the  first  rude  and  vague  attempts  of  man, 
apart  from  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  toward 
accomplishing  atonement.  These  attempts  may  be  traced  in 
the  customs  of  heathen  sacrifices. 

It  seems  natural  to  man  to  regard  the  superior  powers  in 
whose  existence  he  believes  as  more  or  less  hostile  to  himself. 
'*  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  savage"  says  Mr.  Tylor  in  bis  Primiim 
Culture^  *^  to  conceive  of  the  external  world  as  on  the  whole 
evil  rather  than  good."  The  Hottentots,  for  example,  aocording 
to  Thunberg  *^  have  very  vague  ideas  about  a  good  deity.  They 
have  much  clearer  notions  about  an  evil  spirit  whom  they  fear, 
believing  him  to  be  the  occasion  of  sickness,  death,  thunder,  and 
every  calamity  which  befalls  them."  Savage  tribes  in  general 
regard  their  deities  very  much  as  they  do  powerful  chiefe  who 
demand  homage  and  tribute  and  whose  avenging  wrath  will  be 
kindled  if  the  homage  and  tribute  are  withheld.  To  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  invisible  powers  and  when  they  are  angry  to 
propitiate  them  is  the  general  endeavor  among  barbarous  peoples. 
In  these  Tude  efforts  of  savage  men  to  secure  the  favor  of  their 
deities  we  may  discover  the  first  faint  foreshadowings  of  the 
Atonement  -between  God  and  man  which  the  consciousness  of 
the  race  declares  to  be  necessary. 

As  one  studies  the  heathen  customs  of  sacrifice  certain  pre- 
figurements  of  the  rationale  of  the  Atonement  emerge.  The 
following  instance  from  Guinea  will  illustrate  what  may  be 
regarded  I  think  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  such  sacrificial 
offerings:  **Once,  in  1693,  the  sea  being  unusually  rough  the 
head  men  complained  to  the  king,  who  desired  them  to  be  easy 
and  he  would  make  the  sea  quiet  next  day.  Accordingly  he 
sent  his  fetishman  with  a  jar  of  palm-oil,  a  bag  of  rice  and  corn, 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  piece  of  painted  calico,  and  several  other 
things  to  present  to  the  sea.  Being  come  to  the  sea-side  he 
made  a  speech  to  it,  assuring  it  that  his  king  was  its  friend  and 
loved  the  white  man ;  that  they  were  honest  fellows  and  came 
to  trade  with  him  for  what  he  wanted;  and  that  he  requested 
the  sea  not  to  be  angry  nor  to  hinder  them  to  land  their  goods: 
he  told  it  that  if  it  wanted  some  palm-oil,  his  king  had  sent  it 
some;  and  so  threw  the  jar  with  the  oil  into  the  sea  as  he  did 
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with  the  same  compIimeDt  the  rice,  the  corn,  the  brandy,  the 
calico,  etc"  In  the  African  sacrifice  thus  picturesquely 
deBcribed  is  shown  very  clearly  the  common  feeling  among 
aayage  races  that  a  god,  like  a  chief,  can  be  propitiated  and 
persuaded  to  confer  benefits  by  a  gift  of  something  which  is 
precious.  The  foundation  of  sacrifice  thus  appears  to  be 
propitiation.  Propitiation  in  the  primary  and  broad  ^  sense  of 
securing  the  favor  of  the  superior  being,  appeasing  his  wrath  by 
a  gift  if  his  wrath  appears  to  be  kindled. 

Of  course  there  is  present  also  the  anthropomorphic  notion 
that  the  god  will  take  pleasure  in  the  meat  and  drink  and 
clothing  which  are  offered  to  him  just  as  a  man  would  be 
pleased  by  such  gifta  From  the  offering  of  things  like  food 
and  drink  which  it  is  supposed  the  deity  can  make  use  of,  the 
sun  for  example  drinking  up  the  libation  and  the  sea  swallow- 
ing up  the  gift  dropped  into  it,  the  transition  is  easy  to  offerings 
made  as  a  simple  token  of  respect  Thus  the  Guinea  negro 
drops  a  leaf  or  a  sea-shell  and  the  Hindoo  holds  up  a  little  of 
his  rice  and  offers  it  in  thought  to  Siva  or  Vishnu  before  he 
eats  it  Here  in  addition  to  the  element  of  propitiation  by  a  gift 
emerges  very  distinctly  the  idea  of  simple  homage  or  worship. 

Bat  besides  this  advance  from  the  propitiatory  gift  to  an  act  of 
homage  there  is  apparent  even  among  heathen  nations  the  idea 
that  the  essential  value  of  sacrifice  lies  in  the  worshiper^s 
surrender  of  something  which  is  precious  to  him  rather  than  in 
any  substantial  benefit  which  the  deity  derives  from  the  sacri- 
fice. Thus,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  the  Assinoboin  Indians 
do  not  object  to  friendly  parties  of  Indians  carrying  off  for  their 
own  use  the  kettles  and  blankets  which  have  been  left  in  the 
woods  as  "  medicine  offerings."  They  seem  to  consider  that 
the  prime  end  of  the  sacrifice  has  been  attained  by  the  mere 
surrender  of  something  which  the  votary  held  precious.  So  in 
ancient  times  the  Phoenicians  for  their  yearly  sacrifice  offered 
only-begotten  sons  of  their  parents,  holding  apparently  that  the 
eflSciency  of  the  sacrifice  lay  in  the  sacrificer^s  grievous  bereave- 
ment   In  IL  Kings  iii.  27,  we  have  it  recorded  that  Mesha, 

*  It  thould  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  propitiation  does  not  necenaarily  involye 
^  allaying  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  god,  but  only  the  securing  of  the  divine 
tirgr. 
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king  of  Moab,  when  hotly  beleaguered  oflFered  up  his  eldest 
son  upon  the  wail  in  the  sight  of  both  armies  as  a  burnt-offering 
— so  intending  to  propitiate  the  god  Chemosh  by  the  oosUiest 
offering  that  he  could  devise.  In  such  sacrifices  certainly  the 
idea  of  self-abnegation  appears  very  plainly  as  an  element  in  the 
work  of  Atonement  between  man  and  God.  It  is  not  surprising 
then  that  in  the  Divine  Providence  the  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  of  animals  as  a  religious  rite  in  existence  from 
the  earliest  times,  of  world-wide  prevalence  and  intrinsically  of 
deep  significance  should  appear  as  the  main  feature  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual ;  should  in  that  ritual  be  organized,  enlarged  io 
the  scope  of  its  meaning  and  solemnly  sanctioned  in  the  Jewish 
law  as  a  representative  and  provisional  agency  of  Atonement. 

For,  in  general,  it  is  a  principle  of  that  process  of  Divine 
Revelation  which  obtains  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  modes 
of  thought  already  established  by  the  Spirit  of  God  working 
among  the  Gentiles,  are  used  so  far  as  they  can  be  consistently 
as  vehicles  of  religious  instruction  for  the  Jews.  Through 
channels  already  worn,  fuller  and  fuller  tides  of  truth  are 
poured.  Reverently  it  may  be  said  that  the  Divine  Mind  is 
always  compelled  to  limit  and  narrow  its  utterances  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  those  to  whom  the  message  is  to  be  brought  As  we 
to  our  children,  so  the  Heavenly  Father  must  needs  speak  in 
the  language  of  childhood,  and  under  the  limitations  of  child- 
ish conceptions,  to  races  yet  in  the  estate  of  childhood. 

Therefore,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  studied  in 
the  Old  Testament,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  Jewish  ideas 
based  upon  and  developed  out  of  the  fundamental  elements  in 
the  Atonement  which  we  have  found  appearing  under  the 
fainter  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  heathen  systems 
of  worship.  The  light  from  above  is  manifest  in  the  souls  of 
men  from  the  beginning.  But  as  we  come  down  the  centuries 
we  find  it  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 
The  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  a  development 
of  germs  already  divinely  implanted  in  the  heathen  sacrificial 
system^ — the  heathen  distortions  and  corruptions  and  being 
lopped  off — and  a  whole  influx  of  new  and  higher  significances 
and  powers  being  brought  in. 

Proceeding  now  to  study  this  divinely  guided  process  of  devel- 
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opmeoty  let  it  be  remarked  that,  in  the  heathen  castoms  of 
sacrificial  atonement,  three  ideas  appeared  prominent 

1.  The  idea  of  Propitiation. 

2.  The  idea  of  Homage  or  Worship. 

3.  The  idea  of  Self-abnegation. 

Now,  precisely  these  elements  in  the  heathen  customs  of  sac- 
rificial atonement  are  the  three  prominent  elements  in  the 
sacrificial  system  of  atonement  instituted  by  God  through  Moses. 

The  Law  of  Leviticus  unfolds  three  general  forms  of  sac- 
rifice.* 

a— The  Expiatory, )     Sin  Offering, 
or  Propitiatory, )  Trespass  Offering. 

b — ^The  Eucharistic,  or  )  Meat  Oflfering  (unbloody) 
Offering  of  Worship,  )  Peace  Offering  (bloody) 

I  

e — Self-Dedicatory,  }-The  whole  Burnt  Offering. 

I  It  will  be  xnj  object  in  what  follows  to  show  that  these 
*  three  elements,  viz :  the  propitiatory  or  expiatory,  the  eucha- 
ristic, and  the  self -dedicatory,  are  three  constituent  and 
permanent  elements  in  the  theory  of  the  atonement.  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  how,  in  the  doctrinal  progress  of  the  ages,  each 
one  of  these  elements  has  steadily  acquired  clearer  form  and 
profounder  spiritual  significance;  and,  lastly,  I  shall  seek  to 
indicate  how  these  three  movements  of  thought  upon  the  atone- 
ment seem  likely  to  be  gathered,  in  the  theological  systems  of 
the  foture,  into  a  substantial  and  vital  unity. 

L  I%e  Propitiatory  or  Expiatory  Ekmenl  in  the  Theory  of  the 
AtonemertL 

To  propitiate,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  means  to 
secare  the  favor  of  the  being  addressed.  It  is  is  not  necessarily 
implied  that  the  superior  being  has  been  angered  by  some  act 
of  the  worshiper,  and  that  his  wrath  must  be  appeased.  As 
commonly  used,  however,  propitiation  means  *'  the  act  appeas* 
I  ing  wrath  and  conciliating  an  offended  person.'' 
'  In  the  word  expiation,  however,  is  involved  necessarily  a 
measare  of  guilt  Unless  wrong  has  been  done  there  cannot 
be  any  expiation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  iu  the  ante-Mosaic 
period,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Law,  the  words  specially 

*  See  the  •zcellent  article  on  Secrifloe,  by  Dr.  Barry,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary^ 
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denoting  expiatory  offerings  were  not  applied  to  the  sacrifices. 
The  sin  offering  and  the  trespass  offering  do  not  appear.  As 
Dr.  Barry  has  remarked:  **This  fact  does  not  at  all  show 
that  the  early  sacrifices  were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even 
that  the  offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation  which  most  have 
been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices;  but  it  does  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  this  idea  was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in  sacrifice." 
"  The  law  entered,"  says  St.  Paul,  "that  sin  might  abouni" 
Before  the  coming  of  the  law,  then,  we  need  not  be  sorprised 
that  the  endeavor  of  the  worshiper  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  favor  of  the  Deity  than  of  appeasing  His  right- 
eous indignation  against  sin.  The  ruling  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  early  sacrificers,  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  appears  to  have 
been  to  procure  the  favor  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  bringing  to 
Him  gifts  which  they  deemed  would  be  precious  in  His  sight, 
as  in  their  own.  They  seem  to  have  had  very  much  the  same 
notion  as  the  childish  heathen  peoples  about  them,  that  Ghxl 
would  take  a  human  pleasure  in  the  smell  of  the  roasting  flesh 
of  the  victims.  When  Noah  offered  his  burnt  offerings  we  are 
told  that  "  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor,"  and  the  one  reason 
which  is  given  after  every  sacrifice  enjoined  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Leviticus  is  that  it  shall  make  a  sweet  savor  unto  the 
Lord. 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  however,  the  consciousness  of  sin 
increases  ;  the  distinctly  expiatory  sacrifices  are  instituted  and 
invested  with  great  solemnity.  The  ritual  of  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  was  calculated  to  make  a  profound  impression  on 
every  Jewish  mind.  The  covering  of  the  iniquity  of  the  nation 
and  of  individuals  came  to  be  the  sovereign  element  in  the 
sacrificial  system. 

This  deepening  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  indi* 
cates  the  Divine  guidance  of  the  chosen  people.  At  first  the 
sin-consciousness  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  faint  like  that  of 
the  heathen  nations  round  about  them.  But  by  the  law  came 
the  knowledge  of  sin  and  the  sense  that  God  was  angry  ?ritb 
the  wicked,  and  that  the  wrath  of  the  Holy  One  must  be  ap- 
peased by  expiatory  offerings.  But  the  advance  of  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifices  of  the  Jew  beyond  those  of  the  heathen  is 
indicated  in  this:  that  the  heathen  seek  to  appease  a  wrath  in 
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the  Divine  mind,  kindled  they  know  not  how,  unless  by  some 
alight  rendered  to  the  Deity,  while  the  Jew  was  led  to  recognize 
more  and  more  clearly  that  it  was  transgressions  of  the  moral 
rather  than  the  ceremonial  law  which  displeased  the  Divine 
Being  and  made  a  breach  between  Him  and  His  creatures  and 
leoeasitated  an  atonement 

What  an  immense  gain  in  religious  thought  and  worship  was 
involved  in  this  single  new  conception,  it  is  now  difficult  for  us 
to  realize.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  advance  along 
this  line  was  made  only  gradually.  It  is  not  strange  that  in 
Leviticus  the  injunctions  of  the  ceremonial  came  into  curious 
JQztapoeition  and  apparent  equivalence  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  moral  law ;  that,  a  g.,  the  solemn  sanction,  ^*  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God" — stands  not  only  after  the  command — "Thou  shalt 
k)ve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  but  also  in  the  same  cl»apter,  after 
the  command,  to  count  the  fruit  of  all  trees  for  three  years  as 
oncircnmcised. 

But  as  within  the  chrysalis  is  hidden  a  life  which  by  and  by 
shall  stir  and  come  forth  in  freedom,  leaving  the  dead  cocoon 
behind,  so  within  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  was  hidden  a 
spiritual  law  which  was  destined  to  come  forth  into  newness 
of  life,  leaving  the  ceremonial  integuments  behind  when  their 
work  of  protection  had  been  fully  accomplished.  As  we  read 
in  the  prophets  we  see  the  stirrings  of  this  new  life.  It  appears 
eonspicaously  in  the  profounder  sense  of  sin  and  the  truer  con- 
eeption  of  the  needful  propitiation  for  sin  which  are  revealed 
in  the  prophetical  books. 

But  before  passing  to  the  theory  of  the  atonement  as  it 
appears  in  the  prophetical  books,  let  us  note  that  concurrently 
with  the  development  of  the  expiatory  element  in  the  Mosaic 
STstem,  came  the  development 

ILOfihe  Eucharistic  Element 

In  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices,  the  three  distinct  forms  of  sacrificial  atonement,  the 
expiatory,  the  eucharistic,  and  the  dedicatory,  were  not  clearly 
differenced  from  each  other.  In  the  Mosaic  ritual  these  three 
efements  in  the  atonement  are  brought  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. In  particular,  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  meat  offer- 
ing  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  the  daily,  morning  and  evening 
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sacrifices^  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath  offering,  and  of  the  offer- 
ings at  the  great  festivals,  and  of  the  offerings  on  the  great  daj 
of  atonement  It  was  thus  organized  into  a  stated  order  of 
worship.  Its  meaning  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  David, 
*'  All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine ;  all  things 
come  of  Thee,  and  of  l^hine  own  have  tve  given  Thce.^^  It  was  a 
worshipf  ol  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and  goodness  of  God, 
an  institution  of  praise  and  prayer  regularly  uttered  in  action 
instead  of  words.  The  homage  thus  rendered  to  the  Divine 
Being  eventuated  naturally  in  due  time  in  the  songs  of  praise 
which  were  sung  in  the  temple  worship.  These  amplified  and 
elevated  the  worship  which  had  been  earlier  expressed  only  by 
the  meat  offering.  How  the  sacrifice  and  the  music  united  to 
produce  one  common  expression  of  adoration,  is  vividly  illus- 
trated in  the  book  of  Chronicles :  '*  And  Hezekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar ;  and  when  the  burnt- 
offering  began,  the  song  of  Jehovah  began  also,  with  the 
trumpeU  and  the  instruments  of  David,  king  of  Israel.  And 
all  the  congregation  worshiped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and  the 
trumpets  sounded,  all  until  the  burnt-offering  was  finished.*' 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  souls  of  the  devout  there  pres- 
ent were  borne  up  into  communion  with  the  Eternal,  upon  the 
wings  of  song,  more  than  upon  the  smoke  of  the  altar.  We 
behold  thus  in  the  progress  of  divine  revelation,  that  eucha- 
ristic  element  of  the  atonement,  which  had  at  first  appeared  in 
occasional  offerings  of  fruits  of  the  earth  and  victims  from  the 
flock,  becoming  refined  and  spiritualized.  The  fruit  of  the 
lips  making  confession  of  God's  name  becoming  a  sacrifice  of 
praise. 

Our  study  of  the  theory  of  the  atonement,  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  Mosaic  system,  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  observe 
also  the  prominence  which  is  given  in  it  to 

III.  The  Self  dedicatory  Element 

This  element  finds  its  embodiment  under  the  Levitical  law 
in  the  burnt-offering.  "The  burnt-offering  was  wholly  con- 
sumed by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  it,  except  the 
refuse  ashes,  ascended  in  the  smoke  to  God.''  It  was  rendered 
every  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  in  connection  with  it  was 
noteworthy  provision,  **  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the 
altar;  it  shall  never  go  out." 
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The  burnt-offering  thus  became  a  vivid  and  ever  present 
reminder  of  the  daty  of  every  soul  to  make  an  entire  and 
eternal  consecration  of  itself  to  the  service  of  God.  The  devo* 
tion  of  the  soul  to  God  was  to  be  as  a  fire  that  never  should  go 
oat  Self-dedication  was  represented  as  the  normal  state  of 
the  soul.  By  it  the  atonement  with  God  was  fully  accom- 
plished. The  burnt-offering  followed  upon  the  sin-offering,  as 
indicating  that  while  all  must  pass  through  the  gateway  of 
expiation — self-dedication  was  as  it  were  the  inner  shrine  of  the 
temple  where  all  the  servants  of  God  must  abide. 

Taming  now  to  the  later  history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as 
recorded  in  the  historical  books,  and  especially  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets,  let  us  trace  the  further  development  of  these 
three  fundamental  and  permanent  elements  of  the  atonement, 
the  expiatory,  the  eucharistic,  and  the  self-dedicatory,  and 
observe  how  the  conception  of  them  gains  in  breadth  and  free- 
dom. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the  mind  in  this  line  is,  that 
the  whole  sacrificial  system  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  in 
language  almost  of  abhorrence.  "I  spoke  not  unto  your 
fathers  nor  commanded  them,  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacri- 
fices''— "Sacrifice  and  burnt-offerings  Thou  didst  not  desire." 
"I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he 
goats.'' 

Bat  this  language  doubtless  is  not  to  be  understood  as  some 
have  interpreted  it,  as  expressing  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of 
sacrifices — but  only  a  desire  that  the  people  shall  understand 
the  true  spiritual  import  of  their  offerings.  If  we  seek  to 
ascertain  what  the  prophets  held  the  true  spiritual  significance 
to  be,  we  shall  find  that  they  discovered  a  new  and  deeper 
meaning  in  each  of  the  three  elements  of  the  sacrificial  atone- 
ment which  have  been  alluded  to. 

L  In  the  direction  of  Expiation.  Whereas  the  law  had  or- 
dained a  system  of  sin-offerings  by  means  of  which  guilty 
man  might  make  an  expiation  for  his  transgressions — the 
prophets  rather  taught  that  it  was  God  who  moved  first  to 
Wing  about  a  reconciliation.  This  idea  was  indeed  implied  in 
the  Mosaic  cultus  inasmuch  as  it  was  represented  that  God  had 

vou  V.  ,  25 
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ordained |lbe  sacrificial  system  and  so  opened  ap  the  way  of 
atonement  for  transgressors.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Jewish  view  of  sacrifice  as  con- 
trasted with  the  heathen.  Whereas  the  heathens  conceived  of 
their  gods  as  being  subject  to  human  passions  and  liable  to 
ebullitions  of  wrath  and  malice,  which  man  must  appease  as 
best  he  can  by  efforts  of  his  own.  Scripture  represents  God 
as  himself  approaching  man  and  compassionately  providing 
for  the  sinner  a  way  of  escape  from  the  guilt  of  his  sin.  God 
as  well  as  man  is  participant  in  the  sacrificial  atonement  But 
in  the  prophets  this  thought  of  God's  being  the  prime  mover 
is  much  more  powerfully  brought  out.  In  the  various  pro 
phetical  books  we  find  such  clear  and  decisive  utterances  as 
the  following:  Lam.  v.  20,  21,  "Wherefore  dost  thou  forget 
us  forever  and  forsake  us  so  long  time.  Turn  tiiou  us  unto 
thee  O  Lord  and  we  shall  be  turned.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26-27, 
and  29,  "/will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you  and  ye  shall  be 
clean;  from  all  your  filthiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I 
cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 
And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you  and  cause  you  to  walk  ia 
my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.  .  . 
I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  uncleanness."  And  again 
that  remarkable  passage,  Isaiah  Ivii.  16-19,  "I  will  not  con- 
tend forever  neither  will  I  be  always  wroth.  For  the  spirit 
should  fail  before  me  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made.  For 
the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth  and  smote  him. 
T  hid  me  and  was  wroth  and  he  went  on  frowardly  in  the  way 
of  his  heart  /  have  seen  his  ways  and  will  heal  him.  I  will 
lead  him  also  and  restore  comforts  unto  him  and  to  his 
mourners.     I  create  the  fruit*  of  the  lips." 

Such  utterances  as  these  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
idea  which  the  heathen  cultus  fully  conveys  and  the  Levitical 
cultus  seems  partially  to  convey  that  it  is  man  who  must  pro- 
pitiate an  angry  God  by  arts  of  his  own.  In  the  law  it  is  man 
who  is  required  to  make  the  expiatory  sacrifices  necessary  to 
an  atonement     In  the  prophets  on  the  contrary  God  is  repre- 

*  Compare  Heb.  ziii.  16. 
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sented  as  himself  performing  the  work  of  expiation  which  is 
neoeasary  to  the  atonement  In  Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel  we  find  already  anticipated  in  a  measure  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  that  *'  God  reconciles  the  world  unto  himself  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them." 

2.  Bat  the  advance  made  in  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  also  evident  as  regards  its  Eacharistic  element 

To  render  thanks  to  God  for  all  his  benefits  is  an  act  evi- 
dently adapted  to  bring  the  soal  of  the  worshiper  into  com- 
monion  with  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  Under 
the  early  Hebrew  ritual  this  gratitude  of  the  worshiper  was 
eminently  expressed  by  the  meat-offerings  or  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving.  Stanley  appears  to  go  too  far  when  he  says  in 
his  Essay  on  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  that  ''In  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Pagan  worship  there  was  properly  speaking  no  prayer  and 
no  praise.  Whatever  devotion  the  people  expressed  was  only 
through  the  dumb  show  of  roasted  flesh  and  the  ascending 
smoke  and  fragrance  of  incense. '^  On  the  contrary  indications 
are  not  wanting  that,  from  the  days  of  Moses  downward,  prayer 
and  songs  of  praise  formed  a  constituent  part  of  public  wor- 
ship. It  remains  true  however  that  prayer  and  psalmody 
played  a  very  inconspicuous  part  in  the  earlier  as  compared 
with  the  later  worship  of  the  Jews. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  adoration  expressed  in  the 
slaughtered  sheep  and  cattle,  was  added  the  infinitely  more  ex- 
pressive adoration  of  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  In  the 
Ulst  Psalm,  the  Psalmist  says:  ''Let  the  lifting  up  of  my 
hands  in  prayer  to  thee  be  aH  the  evening  sacrifices."  And  in 
the  60th  Psalm,  Jehovah  is  represent^  as  crying,  ^'  Will  I  eat 
the  flesh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto 
God  thanksgiving.     Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me." 

After  the  captivity  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  which  con- 
sisted only  of  prayer  and  praise  was  added  to  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  the  temple  and  finally  superseded  it  altogether. 
The  higher  medium  of  communion  between  God  and  man 
took  the  place  of  the  lower.  The  prayer  and  praise  provided 
a  more  perfect  atonement  than  the  sheep  and  cattle  laid  all 
bloody  upon  a  pile  of  burning  wood. 
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3.  Once  more  the  self-dedicatory  element  in  the  atonement 
is  much  more  powerfully  brought  out  in  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets. 

Under  the  law  the  soul's  consecration  of  itself  to  God  was 
inadequately  expressed  by  the  whole  burnt  offering,  which  was 
offered,  as  we  have  seen,  every  day  and  on  stated  occasions  as 
well,  and  was  so  established  as  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the 
sacrificial  system.  But  this  solemn  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering 
the  prophets  declared  to  be  of  very  little  account  if  it  was  no 
more  than  a  ritual  observance.  They  set  slight  store  by  the 
form  and  insisted  mightily  on  the  inward  dedication  of  the  seal 
to  God,  which  the  whole  burnt  offering  was  intended  to  sig- 
nify. It  would  appear  that  the  Israelites  were  in  especial  danger 
of  forgetting  the  truth  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  form  of 
offering.  Canon  Barry,  in  his  admirable  article  on  Sacrifices, 
in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  remarks:  "The  Israelites,  while 
they  seem  always  to  have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and 
of  eucharistic  offering,  even  when  they  perverted  these  by  half- 
heathenish  superstitions,  constantly  ignored  the  self-dedication 
which  is  the  link  between  the  two,  and  which  the  regular  burnt 
offering  should  have  impressed  upon  them  as  their  daily  thought 
and  duty." 

But  this  dedication  of  self  to  God  as  the  sovereign  duty  of 
man  formed  the  staple  of  the  prophetic  utterances.  Samuel 
declares^  "To  obey  is  better  than  to  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams."  David  says :  "Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
else  would  I  give  it  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offering. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart  thou  wilt  not  despise.**  Again:  "Sacrifice  and 
burnt  offering  thou  didst  not  desire.  Then  said  I,  Zo,  Icomelo 
do  thy  wilV  Hosea  makes  Jehovah  affirm :  "  I  desired  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice"  Isaiah  avers :  "  The  Lord  delights  not  in 
the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  lambs,  or  goats,"  but  to  those  "who 
cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well "  it  is  said :  "  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  Micah 
enquires:  "Shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  with  burnt  offerings, 
with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall 
I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
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for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  He  bath  showed  thee,  oh,  man,  what 
is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  reqaire  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

The  Old  Testament  theory  of  atonement  as  it  culminates  in 
the  prophetic  utterances  appears  then  to  consist  of  three  mo- 
menta. 

L  The  Expiatory.  Man,  who  has  been  alienated  from  God 
by  sin,  is  represented  as  being  cleansed  from  sin,  not  through 
acts  of  sacrifice  on  his  own  part,  but  by  the  operation  of  the 
Dime  Spirit  upon  the  heart  through  the  agency  of  a  sin  ofFer- 
iog,  who  is  at  once  sent  by  God,  yet  who  offers  himself  volun- 
tarily.    See  Isaiah  liiL  5,  6,  10  and  11. 

2.  The  Eucharistic — the  communion  of  man  with  God 
through  the  medium  of  prayer  and  praise. 

3.  The  Self-Dedicatory.  Atonement  with  God  through  en- 
tire consecration  of  self  to  the  service  of  Jehovah. 

Bat  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation,  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets 
all  looked  forward  to  a  fulfilment  of  their  partial  revelations  in 
one  who  was  to  come.  In  Christ  all  the  types  and  prefigura- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  found  their  living  embodiment  ''At 
length,  God  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the 
prophets  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners,  at  the  end 
of  these  days  spoke  to  the  world  through  His  Son.''  Christ  is 
the  atonement  Turning  then  to  the  portrayal  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ,  and  to  the  comments  made  upon 
the  life  and  work  of  Christ  by  the  apostles,  we  find  the  three 
elements  of  the  Atonement,  upon  which  I  have  dwelt,  all  along 
exemplified  in  perfection. 

1.  The  Expiatory  Element  of  the  Atonement — The  New  Testa- 
ment presents  Christ  as  the  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men. 
**Him  who  knew  no  sin.  He  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behal£'' 
"  JesQs  Christ,  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  that  he 
might  Himself  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth." 
"My  blood  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
**The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

Such  utterances  as  the  foregoing,  figurative  though  they  are 
in  form,  seem  to  set  forth  to  the  spiritual  imagination  the  truth 
—that  in  order  to  a  free  and  full  forgiveness  of  all  repentant 
sinners,  there  must  be  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  justioe 
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coincident  with  and  indeed  involved  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  mercy.  The  evil  of  sin  mast  be  testified  to  by  the 
costliness  of  the  efibrt  required  to  wipe  it  out  God  Himself 
makes  a  sacrifice  which  thus  vividly  expresses  to  the  human 
mind  the  evil  of  sin.  '*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son."  The  voluntariness  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Christ's  part  relieves  it  from  all  imputation  of  injustice  ''The 
Son  of  God,"  writes  Paul,  "  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
up  for  me."  It  is  the  perfect  innocence  of  Christ  while  suffer- 
ing for  the  sin  of  the  guilty,  that  makes  that  sin  appear  exceed- 
ing sinful.  '^Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,"  writes  Peter, 
"  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  He  might  bring  us  to 
God."  Explain  it  as  we  may,  it  remains  an  ethical  fact  that 
the  voluntary  suffering  of  the  innocent  and  injured  party  in 
behalf  of  the  transgressor  is  wont  to  be  a  powerful  means  of 
reconciling  the  offender  to  the  one  whom  he  has  injured.  The 
preeminent  example  of  that  ethical  fact  is  the  Cross  on  Calvary. 
The  end  of  punishment  is  not  merely  the  reformation  of  the 
sinner,  but  also  the  stigmatizing  of  the  sin.  Sin  is  never  so 
powerfully  stigmatized  as  when  an  innocent  person  voluntarily 
suffers  some  of  the  consequences  of  sin  in  behalf  of  the  guilty. 
Then  we  deeply  feel  the  heinousness  of  the  transgression. 
Christ  makes  expiation  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  by  affording  in 
His  death  a  supreme  illustration  of  the  woe  which  sin  brings  in 
its  train.  *'  God  sending  His  Son  as  an  offering  for  sin,  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh."  By  that  condemnation,  God  Himself 
in  Christ  made  an  expiation  for  the  world.  The  expiation 
thus  effected  is  not  a  complete  atonement  between  man  and 
God,  but  it  is  one  step  in  the  atonement 

2.  But  again  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  we  find  perfectly 
exemplified  the  second  element  in  the  atonement,  viz:  'the 
eucharistic.  In  Christ  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  of  the  Old 
Testament  ritual  is  fulfilled.  For  Jesus  expressed  in  the 
fullest  degree  that  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  which  is  the 
essence  of  prayer,  and  that  gratitude  to  God  which  is  the 
essence  of  praise.  His  sense  of  dependence  appears  in  such 
utterances  as  "I  do  nothing  of  myself."  ''The  words  that  I 
say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from  myself;  but  the  Father  abiding 
in  me  doeth  his  worka"    His  last  utterance  upon  the  cross 
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was  an  expreasion  of  His  dependence  upon  God.  '^  Father, 
QDto  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  Spirit."  One  of  His  last  say- 
ings before  His  ascension  was  to  the  same  end.  *'  All  power 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  His  life  was  also  an 
unbroken  utterance  of  praise  He  himself  summed  it  all  up  in 
saying,  "  Father,  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth."  So  Christ 
is  made  manifest  to  the  world  as  the  eucharistic  sacrifice. 

3.  In  Christ  is  offered  the  most  complete  illustration  of  the 
self^dedicatory  sacrifice.  He  laid  down  His  life  for  men.  He 
emptied  Himself  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was.  He  gave  Himself,  body  and  spirit,  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin.  In  Him  self-sacrifice  has 
its  perfect  exemplification.  His  whole  life  is  summed  up  in 
His  own  words:  *^  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me."  **Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
Thus  by  this  complete  and  entire  sacrifice  of  Himself,  He  put 
an  end  to  all  the  merely  prefigurative  dedicatory  sacrifices 
which  had  been  offered  under  the  Hebrew  ritual.  '^  When  He 
oometh  into  the  world  He  saith.  In  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices  for  sin,  Thou  hadst  no  pleasure ;  Then  said  I,  Lo,  / 
come  io  do  Thy  unllj  O  God.  He  taketh  away  the^r^^  that  He 
may  establish  the  second.^' 

In  Jesus  Christ  then  we  see  the  old  Hebrew  ideas  of  atone- 
ment through  sacrifice  enlarged  to  their  fullest  scope  and  com- 
pletely spiritualized.  We  still  see  an  expiatory  offering  for 
sin,  but  now  it  is  not  a  dumb  beast,  but  the  Son  of  God,  who 
is  also  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
who  is  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  who  dies  that  we  may 
live. 

Again  in  Christ  we  discern  a  eucharistic  offering  consisting 
no  longer  of  fruits  of  the  field  or  slain  animals,  no  longer  of 
the  imperfect  prayers  and  praises  of  sinful  men,  but  of  the 
perfect  faith  of  One  who  can  be  the  author  of  faith  to  all  His 
brethren,  and  of  the  praise  of  One  whose  whole  life  was  one 
unbroken  glorifying  of  the  Father  in  Heaven.  To  trust  in  a 
Divine  Person  implicitly  and  to  love  and  continually  praise  Him 
for  His  goodness ;  these  things  unite  us  to  Him  most  closely. 
As  Tennyson  sings: 

"By  prayer" — "The  whole  round  world  is  everywhere 
Bound  by  gold  chains  fast  to  the  throne  of  God." 
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In  such  bonds  humanity  in  Obrist  is  united  in  closest  commun- 
ion with  God. 

Also  in  Christ  we  find  a  dedicatory  oflFering,  but  now  it  is 
not  a  dedication  of  external  things  which  are  only  possessed, 
but  it  is  a  dedication  of  the  whole  self  to  God.  So  complete 
was  Christ's  dedication  of  self,  that  he  could  say :  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one."  The  at-one-ment  of  man  with  God  was  com- 
plete in  Jesus  through  this  identification  of  His  own  filial  will 
with  the  will  of  the  Father. 

As  we  leave  now  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
taments  and  set  ourselves  to  consider  the  theory  of  the 
atonement,  as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  set  forth  by  the  theologians  of  the  church,  we  shall 
find  that  the  same  three  elements  which  we  have  traced  from 
the  beginning  have  been  each  elaborated  with  great  detail  by 
different  schools  of  theology,  each  school,  unfortunately,  so 
magnifying  one  element  and  minimizing  the  others,  that  in  the 
smoke  and  din  of  the  conflict,  it  has  been  difficult  to  see  that 
all  three  parties  of  disputants  were  partially  right,  and  that  the 
complete  truth  lay  in  the  line  of  combining  all  three  of  these 
differing  but  not  antagonistic  aspects  of  the  atonement.  All  three 
of  these  aspects  have  been  recognized  by  Christian  theologians 
from  the  earliest  times,  while,  as  the  centuries  have  gone  by,  the 
truth  involved  in  each  has  been  evolved  with  increasing  ex- 
plicitness  and  clearness. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  the  doctrine  held  all  along  down  the 
centuries  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  an  expiatory  or  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. 

The  early  form  of  the  satisfaction  theory  was  very  crude, 
and,  to  our  modern  ideas,  offensiva  It  was  briefly  this:  Man 
by  his  sin  had  become  the  slave  of  the  Devil.  Christ  by  His 
death  paid  a  sufficient  ransom  to  the  Devil  and  so  delivered  man 
from  his  bondaga  This  opinion  substantially  was  held  by  Ireme- 
us,  Origen,  and  even  Augustine  and  Jerome.  Not  until  a  thou- 
sand years  had  elapsed  was  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  satisfootion 
rendered  to  the  justice  of  God,  clearly  and  logically  set  forth. 
This  honor  belongs  to  Anselm,  of  Canterbury.  He  propounded 
a  theory  which  is  still  held  by  many  theologians.  He  held 
that  sin  is  a  debt — a  debt  which  sinful  man  cannot  discharge. 
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Cbrist,  by  his  perfect  obedience,  paid  that  debt,  and  rendered 
the  satisfaction  that  was  dae  to  the  justice  of  God. 

Duns  Scotas  ai&rmed  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not 
intirmcaUy  the  equivalent  of  the  penalty  due  to  sinful  man, 
bat  that  they  take  the  place  by  the  divine  acceptance  or  con- 
sent^ deriving  his  idea  from  a  fiction  of  the  Soman  law  known 
as  aeeeptilatio.  Some  300  years  later  Grotius  developed  this 
idea  of  Scotos  elaborately,  maintaining  that  Ohrist  did  not  suffer 
all  the  punishment  which  a  sinful  world  deserved,  but  only 
endured  suffering  enough  to  show  the  divine  abhorrence  of 
sId  and  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  moral  government  of  mankind. 
This  theory  of  Grotius,  known  as  the  governmental  theory  of 
the  atonement,  has  been  the  favorite  one  in  New  England,  and 
has  been  developed  with  great  minuteness  and  much  metaphys- 
ical  subtlety  by  the  New  England  theologians 

The  difficulty  with  the  Satisfaction  theory,  in  general,  has 
been  that  it  has  cultivated  a  forensic  rather  than  a  filial  habit 
of  thought  toward  God ;  that  by  attaching  too  exclusive  impor- 
tance to  the  expiatory  element  of  the  atonement  it  has  tended 
to  make  men  think  more  about  being  delivered  from  the  guilt 
of  sin  than  from  its  power,  and  has  cultivated  a  reliance 
upon  the  death  of  Christ  for  salvation,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
endeavor  to  imitate  the  example  of  His  life.  It  has  failed  to 
take  in  the  whole  scope  of  that  Pauline  text:  '*  If  while  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  His  Son, 
mach  more  being  reconciled  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  U/eJ' 

Concurrently  with  the  Satisfaction  or  Expiatory  theory  of 
the  atonement  went  the  Self-dedicatory  theory.  "Origen," 
says  Neander,  "  believed  that  by  a  hidden  law  pertaining  to  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly 
holy  being  must  serve  to  cripple  the  power  of  evil  and  to  free 
therefrom  the  beings  subjected  to  it.  He  found  proof  of  this 
in  the  prevailing  belief  oE  mankind  that  innocent  individuals, 
by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  themselves,  had  saved  whole  popu- 
lations and  cities  from  threatening  calamities.^'  There  is  a  text 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  was  doubtless  present  to 
Origen's  mind :  *'Now,  once,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  Christ  hath 
been  manifested  to  ptU  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himsdf.^^ 

Abelard  follows  in  the  same  line.      Says  Neander:    ^'To 
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kindle  the  flame  of  a  love  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  Abel- 
ard  often  declares  to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  the  work  of 
Christ"  It  is  Christ,  the  Self-Dedicatory  Sacrifice,  that 
Abelard  contemplates.  He  denies  utterly  the  necessity  of  a 
satisfaction  to  be  furnished  by  Christ,  and  looks  upon  the 
work  of  Christ  '^as  simply  a  manifestation  of  divine  love,  and 
refers  everything  to  the  subjective  impression  wrought  upon 
men's  minds  by  this  love.  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us;"  and  so  loving  God  in  Christ  we  obey  Him,  and 
become  conformed  to  His  likeness,  and  come  into  perfect  com- 
munion with  God. 

Abelard  was  a  cotemporary  of  Anselm,  though  a  younger 
man.  It  would  seem  as  if  Anselm's  powerful  but  one-sided 
presentation  of  the  Satisfaction  to  Justice  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment had  stimulated  the  mind  of  Abelard  to  thought  upon  an- 
other, and,  as  it  wrongly  seemed  to  him,  a  contradictory  theory. 
The  progress  of  human  thought  moves  in  an  ascending  spiral, 
now  off  to  this  side,  now  over  to  that  As  Anselm  had  dwelt 
upon  the  objective  aspect  of  the  atonement,  the  propitiation  of 
the  Divine  mind  that  was  necessary,  and  had  seemed  to  repre- 
sent that  as  almost  the  sole  element  in  the  atoning  work, 
Abelard,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  dealt  with  the  subjective 
aspect,  viz :  its  operation  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Abelard  r^ards 
not  the  justice  of  God  but  the  love  of  God  as  the  sole  attribute 
manifested  in  the  redemption  of  sinners.  God  by  His  manifes- 
tation of  love  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  awakens  a  responsive  love 
in  sinful  men,  and  disposes  them  to  repentance  and  faith  and 
obedience.  This  general  theory  has  been  known,  historically, 
as  the  Moral  Influence  theory.  It  is  a  setting  forth,  it  will  be 
perceived,  of  the  self-dedicatory  element  in  the  atonement  In 
this  general  line,  though  with  various  divergements  and  ampli* 
fications  here  and  there,  followed  Socinus,  Coleridge,  and  our 
own  Bushnell  in  his  "Vicarious  Sacriflce."  Bushnell  was  too 
profound  and  sincere  and  docile  a  teacher  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  partial  though  immensely  powerful  presentation  of  the 
operation  of  the  atonement,  given  in  his  "Vicarious  Sacrifice." 
In  his  later  treatise,  the  "Forgiveness  and  Law,"  he  confesses 
that  the  view  presented  in  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice  "  is  not 
"  sufiicieutly  and  scripturally  true,"  and  he  proposes  to  supple- 
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meDt  his  former  treatise,  and  present  "a  whole  of  doctrine 
that  comprises  both  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  and  of 
God  to  men." 

Bat  concnrrently  with  the  '*  Satisfaction  to  Justice  "  or  Ex- 
piatory  theory,  and  the  "Moral  Influence''  or  Self-dedicatory 
theory,  has  been  developed  through  the  Christian  centuries  the 
Eacharistic  theory. 

This  theory  has  not  been  so  clearly  formulated  and  denomi- 
nated as  the  other  two  theories,  but  it  has  been  in  very  real 
existence  and  operation  nevertheless. 

This  theory  manifests  itself  in  the  view  early  entertained  in 
the  church  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Since  the  prayer  of  praise 
and  thanks,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  passover 
had  been  perpetuated  in  the  Christian  rite,  and  was  made  an 
important  part  of  the  ceremonial  the  name  of  Eucharist  or 
**  Thanksgiving  "  was  given  to  the  Holy  Communion.  "  The  pre- 
nding  officer  of  the  church"  says  Neander,  speaking  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  third  century,  "taking 
up  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  table  that  stood  before  him, 
gave  thanks  to  Ood  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church  that  He 
had  created  the  things  of  nature^  which  were  here  represented  by 
the  most  essential  means  of  sustenance  for  the  use  of  man; 
and  that  he,  the  Lord  of  nature,  had  also,  for  the  sake  of  man, 

given  His  Son  to  appear  in  human  nature. The 

members  of  the  spiritual  community  themselves  offered  the 
wine  and  the  bread  as  a  free  gift,  and  from  these  voere  taken 
the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the  LordCs  Supper.'^  These  gifts 
were  regarded  as  the  spiritual  thank-offering  of  the  church.  In 
part  these  gifts  of  the  Cbistians,  in  part  the  prayer  of  thanks  of 
the  presiding  church  officer  with  which  they  were  consecrated 
to  Ood,  in  part,  finally,  the  entire  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  called,  at  first  only  in  this  sense,  an  offering  or  sacrifice, 
npoaipopd,  duala.  In  allusion  to  this  Justin  Martyr  says :  ^^  The 
prajers  and  thanksgivings  offered  by  worthy  men  are  the  only 
true  sacrifices,  well  pleasing  to  God ;  these  aUme  have  the  Chris- 
tians learned  to  offer."  (Neander,  vol.  i.,  pp.  829-30).*  In  the 
Bomau  Missal  concerning  this  offering  of  the  bread  and  the 

*  For  fnll  and  interesting  details  of  the  early  obserrance  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
M  Staalef't  ChriBtian  ImtiMuma,  the  essay  on  the  Eucharist. 
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wine  it  is  said,  ^'  We  beseech  thee  that  thou  woaldest  gracioosly 
accept  this  offering  of  thy  whole  family,  and  also  we  thy  ser- 
vants and  also  we,  thy  holy  people,  offer  to  thy  gloiioos 
Majesty  a  pure  sacrifica''  And  in  the  intercessory  prayer  of 
oblation  the  priest  is  instructed  to  say,  '^Bemember  thy  ser- 
vants and  thy  handmaids  and  all  who  stand  around  and  who 
offei'  to  thee  this  sacrifice  of  praise  for  themselves  and  all  their 
relations." 

So  in  the  English  communion  service  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  called  '^  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving." 
Now  this  early  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  eucha- 
ristio  offering  led  the  way  to  the  later  belief  that  in  the  act  of 
presentation  by  the  priest  when  he  lifted  up  before  the  people 
the  bread  and  the  wine  as  an  offering  to  God,  a  sacrifice  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  ever  anew  presented  by  the 
priest  to  God.  So  was  established  the  custom  of  the  elevatioD 
of  the  host  (hostia^  a  sacrifice,  a  victim).  So  arose  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation.  In  the  wafer  the  recipient  actually  par- 
takes of  the  body  of  Chri9t  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  becomes 
the  central  act  of  worship,  and  is  preeminently  a  eucharistio 
act 

By  this  conception  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  eucharistio 
sacrifice  preeminently  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sal- 
vation of  men  from  sin  has  been  largely  shaped.  As  appears 
in  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo^  the  one  thing  necessary  in  order 
to  an  atonement  is  that  due  honor  shall  be  rendered  to  God 
Christ  more  than  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  law.  Christiao 
saints  have  also  more  than  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law 
and  laid  up  a  store  of  merits  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by 
other&  Thus  the  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
mainly  a  eucharistio  sacrifice  became  fruitful  in  evils,  which 
Protestantism  has  risen  up  to  oppose. 

Yet  after  all  in  the  Roman  doctrine  there  is  an  underlying 
truth  which  Protestantism  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  As  F.  W. 
Robertson  has  remarked,  "Wherever  there  is  a  deep  truth 
unrecognized  or  misunderstood,  it  will  force  its  way  into  men^s 
hearts."  The  remarkably  original  book  of  the  Rev.  J.  McLeod 
Campbell,  issued  a  few  years  since,  is  an  endeavor,  it  appears 
to  me  really,  though  not  on  his  part  professedly  so,  to  set  forth 
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from  a  Protestant  standpoint  the   atonement  of   Christ  as  a 
eocharistic  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Campbell  represents  the  atonement  as  being  effected  in 
the  first  place  through  a  witness-bearing  for  the  Father  a  vin- 
dication to  men  of  the  goodness  and  love  of  the  God  from 
whom  they  were  turning  away — in  fine  an  honoring  or  glorify- 
ing of  God  before  men.  Another  element  in  the  atonement 
appears  in  ijie  perfect  confession  of  the  sin  of  humanity  which 
as  one  standing  up  in  prayer  Christ  makes  to  God.  ^ere  I 
quote  his  own  words  that  I  may  do  justice  to  his  thought 

"That  oneness  of  mind  with  the  Father,  which  towards  man 
took  the  form  of  condemnation  of  sin,  would  in  the  Son's  deal- 
ing with  the  Father,  take  the  form  of  a  perfect  confession  of 
oar  sins.  This  confession  as  to  its  own  nature  must  have  been 
a  perfect  Amen  in  humanity  to  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  sin  of 
Man"  ...  "It  was  not  in  us  so  to  confess  our  sins."  But, 
"he  who  so  responds  to  the  divine  wrath  against  sin — is  thai 
perfect  response.  Still  further  Christ's  confession  of  sin  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  intercession,  in  which  his  entire  dependence  upon 
and  faith  in  the  Father,  is  fully  expressed.  One  chapter  in  the 
book  is  entitled,  "  The  Intercession,"  which  was  an  element  in 
the  atonement  considered  as  prayer.  So  much  as  regards  the 
retrospective  work  of  true  atonement,  that  is  the  removal  of 
the  guilt  of  past  sin.  But  the  atonement  is  designed  not  only 
to  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  also  to  subdue  its  power  over 
the  heart  and  make  the  sinner  holy.  In  this  prospective  work 
of  the  atonement,  "  We  must  be,"  says  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
light  of  Christ^s  honoring  His  Father's  name  in  all  that  He  pre- 
sented in  humanity  to  the  faith  and  spiritual  vision  of  men. 
"The  mind  of  Sonship  toward  the  Father  is  the  righteousness  " 
which  Christ  confers.  Still  further  Christ's  intercession  brings 
the  forgiven  soul  into  fuller  and  fuller  communion  with  God. 
"That  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  the  Son,"  is  the 
great  and  all-including  necessity  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  the 
atonement 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  summary 
of  the  views  of  Campbell.  I  have  tried  to  state  them  so  far  as 
possible  in  his  own  language.  But  the  summary  is  ample 
enough,  I  trust,  to  show  that  his  conception  of  the  atonement 
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is  essentially  a  eucbaristic  conception.  It  is  at  least  the 
eucharistic  element  which  he  has  most  prominently  put  for- 
ward. 

Under  these  three  forms  of  speculation  concerning  the  atone- 
ment, viz:  the  satisfaction  to  justice  theory,  the  moral  influ- 
ence theory,  and  the  theory  which  as  yet  has  not  been  formally 
denominated,  but  which  is  illustrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  therein 
represented,  and  also  in  J.  McLord  Campbell's  work  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Atonement,  we  may  find,  I  think,  the  modern 
presentation  of  the  three  elements  of  the  atonement,  which  we 
have  traced  all  along  down  the  ages,  the  expiatory,  the  self' 
dedicatory,  and  the  eucbaristic. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  of  these  three  theories 
has  as  yet  received  its  perfect  form,  or  that  there  are  no  other 
elements  in  the  atonement  than  those  which  have  been  indicated 
in  this  paper.  But  this  essay  will  be  of  some  service  if  it  shall 
avail  to  point  out  the  persistency  in  the  Christian  conscioofl* 
ness  through  the  whole  history  of  the  church  of  three  very 
prominent  elements  of  the  atonement,  and  if  it  shall  make  it 
evident  that  these  elements  are  not  antagonistic,  but  are  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  together  under  one  theory  in  a  oonsisteot 
harmony. 

That  may  be  said  of  these  three  theories  which  Canon  Barry 
has  so  well  said  of  the  three  ideas  of  sacrifica  **  Any  one  of 
them  taken  by  itself  would  lead  to  error  and  superstition.  The 
propitiatory  alone  would  tend  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice  for  sin  as 
being  effectual  without  any  condition  of  repentance  and  faith; 
the  self-dedicatory  taken  alone,  ignores  the  barrier  of  sin  be- 
tween man  and  God,  and  undermines  the  whole  idea  of  atone- 
ment ;  the  eucharistic  alone  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
can  satisfy  God's  service  and  is  easily  perverted  into  the  hea- 
thenish attempt  to  bribe  God  by  vows  and  sacrifices."  I  have 
not  now  space  to  indicate  how  these  remarks  of  Canon  Barry 
find  illustration  in  the  three  great,  yet  partial  theories  of  the 
atonement  which  have  prevailed  in  the  church.  I  can  only 
suggest  bow  the  view  of  the  atonement,  as  merely  propitiatory, 
has  run  into  the  dangerous  excesses  of  Antinomianism — how 
the  merely  self-dedicatory  theory  of  the  atonement,  often  held 
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in  the  Unitarian  Church,  runs  out  to  atheistic  altruism,  how 
the  merely  eacharistic  theory  has  borne  evil  fruit  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  purgatory,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  remission  of  sins  by  gifts  of  money  to  the  church. 

The  true  way  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  broad  theory  of  the 
atonement  which  shall  include  and  harmonize  these  three  par- 
tial theories,  and  any  other  valid  elements  which  may  appear. 
Indications  of  such  a  general  and  comprehensive  theory  may 
be  discerned  all  along  down  the  track  of  the  Christian  centu- 
ries.* 

Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  acute  minds  have  maintained 
the  doctrine  that  the  union  between  man  and  God,  lost  by  sin, 
is  restored  rather  by  the  whole  fact  of  the  incarnation  than  by 
any  expiatory  or  self -dedicatory  or  eucharistic  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Redeemer. 

This  was  the  theory  held  by  the  Platonizing  fathers,  by  that 
remarkable  man  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Swe- 
den borg,  so  many  of  whose  ideas  have  infiltrated  into  modern 
theology,  by  Schleiermacher  and  numerous  writers  of  lesser 
note  in  the  present  century.  **This  theory,"  remarks  Dr. 
Hodge,  "is  probably  more  prevalent  now  than  ever  before." 

In  that  fact  I  believe  may  be  recognized  the  Holy  Spirit's 
guidance  of  the  church  into  all  truth.  We  are  not,  it  would 
appear,  to  regard  the  atoning  woik  of  Christ  as  yet  wholly 
effected.  It  was  not  ended  upon  Calvary.  "  K  Christ  be  not 
rwCTi,"  writes  Paul,  "ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."    The  atoning 

*Thi8  position  of  the  necessary  combination  of  all  three  of  the  elements  of  the 
aUmement  which  we  have  oonsidered  appears  to  me  to  have  been  substantially 
that  toward  which  Dr.  Bushnell  made  his  way  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  '*  For- 
gimMss  and  Law,"  finding  expression  for  it  in  the  three  utterances  of  Christ  con- 
oenung  the  oonvicting  work  of  the  Spirit  in  respect  of  sin  and  righteousness  and 
pdgment— John  ztI,  8-11. 

The  propitiatory  element  has  to  do  with  sin;  the  self -dedicatory  with  righteous- 
Ma  ;  the  eucharistic  with  judgment. 

The  eucharistio  element  has  been  hitherto  too  much  neglected  by  theologians. 
Bat  this  also  is  an  important  element  in  the  full  atonement.  It  is  imaginatively 
portrayed  in  the  Apocalypse  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  **  Great  and 
marrekms  are  thy  works  0  Lord  Gk>d,  the  Almighty ;  righteous  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  Thou  King  of  the  ages.  Who  shall  not  fear  0  Lord  and  glorify  Thy 
Qime;  for  Thou  only  art  holy.  For  all  the  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 
Thee;  for  Thy  righteous  acts  have  been  made  manifest" 
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work  is  carried  ou,  as  McLeod  Campbell  suggests,  id  our  Lord^s 
present  intercession  in  heaven ;  yet  more  in  all  His  activity  for 
us  and  in  u&  How  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
own  good  pleasure,  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  understand. 
But  this  operation  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  who  "  takes  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto  us,''  and  exercises  a 
new  creative  influence  over  the  soul.  It  is  the  indwelling 
Christ  who  is  the  atonement  No  theory  of  the  atonement  can 
be  ample  enough  which  does  not  cover  the  whole  work  of 
Christ  in  the  soul  whereby  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature. 

It  may  be  objected  perhaps  that  I  have  not  discussed  what 
is  often  called  the  atonement  proper — that  is  the  theory  of  the 
mere  reconciliation  of  the  sinful  world  to  God.  But  as  I  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning,  this  latter  acceptation  of  the  word  is  a 
minimized  significance  of  it,  which  belongs  to  a  vanishing  past 
The  word  seems  likely  to  regain  its  original  and  larger  and 
more  valuable  meaning.  The  thought  of  the  church  in  the 
matter  of  Soteriology  has  been  confined  too  much  to  the  sacri- 
fice offered  upon  the  cross.  We  have  thought  too  much  about 
the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  and  not  enough  about 
Christ  Himself.  We  have  failed  to  take  in  the  whole  scope 
and  grandeur  of  the  work  of  our  great  Mediator.  But  the 
word  atonement  includes  the  whole  work  of  Christ  in  making 
men  participant  in  the  divine  nature.  The  word  has  passed 
out  of  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  because  it 
was  perceived  to  mean  so  much  more  than  the  word  xaraiXafjy 
reconciliation.  Doubtless  it  will  also  pass  out  of  the  revised 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  because  it  signifies  so  much  more 
than  the  Hebrew  word  Kaphar,  to  cover,  of  which  it  has 
hitherto  stood  as  the  translation.  Why  did  our  old  English 
translators  introduce  this  word  at-one-ment  into  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible?  I  think  there  was  an  unconscious  spirit 
of  prophecy  at  work  in  them  in  their  selection  of  this  word. 
The  deep  inwardness  and  spirituality  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  races,  finds  adequate  utterance  for  itself  as 
regards  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  is  attained 
through  Christ,  in  that  word.  The  word  atonement  may  drop 
out  of  our  English  scriptures,  but  I  ventufe  to  say  it  will  not  drop 
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ont  of  theology.  It  will  remain  and  take  on  a  larger  signifi- 
cance than  it  has  commonly  carried  in  the  past.  It  will  cover 
Ae  whole  of  the  great  work  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  in  restoring 
fallen  hamanity  into  full  communion  with  God.  **  What  is  the 
atonement?"  asked  Livingstone  of  his  own  solitary  soul,  in  the 
last  month  of  his  African  wanderings.  "It  is  Himself.  It  is 
the  inherent  and  everlasting  mercy  of  God  made  apparent  to 
human  eyes  and  eara  The  everlasting  love  was  disclosed  by 
onr  Lord's  life  and  death.  It  showed  that  God  forgives  be- 
cause He  loves  to  forgive.  He  rules  if  possible  by  smiles  and 
not  frowns.     Pain  is  only  a  means  of  enforcing  love." 


VOL.  V.  .  26 
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Article  V.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHURCH  POLITY. 

The  Principles  of  Church  Polity.    Prof.  Geo.  T.  Ladd.    Chas- 
Scribner's  Sons. 

It  is  difficult  just  now  to  develop  mach  enthusiasm  on 
questions  of  church  polity. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  apathy  are  not  far  to  seeL  In 
general,  the  more  thoughtful  mind  of  our  time  being  pre- 
occupied with  the  things  that  are  essential  to  the  faith,  is 
somewhat  deaf  to  discussions  which  concern  external  and  often 
merely  transient  forms  of  procedure.  Intent  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  the  life,  it  does  not  willingly  lend  itself 
to  what  it  regards,  however  unjustly,  as  the  mere  vesture  of 
religion.* 

Probably  the  Christian  public  is  also  so  confident  in  its 
assured  ability  to  protect  itself  against  all  comers,  and  to  find 
servants  to  do  its  bidding,  as  its  varying  moods  may  require, 
that  it  is  not  careful  to  answer  all  who  call  it  to  aocouDt  for 
its  tolerance  of  variety,  or  to  explain  grosser  inconsisteDcie& 
It  can  afford  to  smile  at  any  of  its  workmen  who  give  them- 
selves airs,  and  attempt  to  lord  it  over  the  rest,  so  long  as  in 
these  classified  departments  really  important  service  is  under 
such  conceit  the  better  done ;  but  they  know,  and  it  knows, 
the  thus  far  and  no  farther.  If  they  should  ever  b^D  to 
beat  the  men-servants  and  the  maidens,  it  would  speedily  cat 
them  in  sunder  and  appoint  them  a  portion  with  the  unbe- 
lievers. There  is  in  effect,  if  not  in  theory,  a  more  settled 
agreement  touching  some  of  the  prerequisites  of  outward  exist- 
ence  among  all  the  sects,  than  one  would  suppose  from  the 
diversity  of  their  creeds  and  operation&  Certain  prerogatives 
of  private  judgment  and  of  local  administration  having  been 
acquired  at  great  cost,  once  and  for  all,  have  become  the  nni- 
versal  and  inalienable  possession;  the  substance  of  liberty 
exists  even  under  the  most  unlikely  exteriors,  and  will  never 
again  be  forfeited  nor  suffered  to  lapsa  tf  loaned  it  is  always  on 
call  The  hierarchical  spirit  may  be  j  ust  as  self  ^asserting  as  ever. 
But  the  civil  freedom,  which  our  church  and  others  have  done 
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90  much  to  propagate,  meets  it  with  so  stern  a  look  and  steady 
a  frontf  that  we  are  impatient  of  much  debate  about  it.  There 
is  Dot  mooh  open  resistanca  Men  have  nearly  all  the  right  to 
be  by  themselves,  which  they  know  what  to  do  with.  So  far 
as  discussion  is  concerned,  they  have  well  nigh  talked  them- 
selves out  Nobody  in  any  of  the  sects  is  heatedly  preaching 
op  his  own  distinctive  tenets  or  throwing  up  the  ominous  par- 
allels. Protestantism  has  done  its  work  effectively  and  forever. 
Why  weary  us,  we  say,  with  your  patent  in  it,  as  if  you  could 
recover  a  monopoly  in  it,  or  your  little  communion  could  ever 
reappropriate  the  whole  of  it 

While  this  is  true  of  discussions  of  Polity  in  general,  special 
forms  of  prejudice  await  those  who  think  they  have  a  message 
concerning  its  more  vital  ideas. 

One  of  these  is  the  growing  practical  instinct  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  against  theorizing  as  such,  much  more  against 
ancompromising  deductions  from  abstract  principles.  Human 
nature  cries  out  against  systems,  and  craves  some  one  re- 
deeming inconsistency.  Perhaps  the  French  more  than  others, 
are  responsible  for  the  low  esteem  into  which  a  spirit  of 
generalization  has  fallen  in  other  countries.  Large  and  sweep- 
ing maxims  being  made  into  ultimate  premises  have  been 
tamed  loose  on  society,  like  the  ancient  chariots  whose 
every  felly  gleamed  with  swift  revolving  swords.  No  wonder 
the  calm  student  of  religions  becomes  profoundly  distrustful  of 
magnificent  inductions.  They  have  a  terrible  habit  of  resolving 
themselves  into  their  parent  mist  The  more  perfect  and  the 
Diope  logical  your  creed,  the  more  assuredly  it  professes  to 
explain  every  or  even  any  one  thing,  the  more  he  knows  it  can 
be  no  true  transcript  of  the  mind  of  God.  The  more  funda- 
mental and  consistent  the  principles  of  church  government  which 
you  present  to  his  reason,  the  more  cogent  they  are  in  their 
large  and  lucid  reasonableness,  the  more  he  sniffs  at  them  as 
unpractical,  and  braces  himself  lest  ere  he  think  it,  you  wind 
him  up  to  the  level  of  your  dogma. 

The  Historical  method,  moreover,  which  is  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  has  in  its  perverted  use  tended  to  demoralize  all 
first  principles  and  growths,  discrediting  ours  with  all  the 
rest    That  method,  in  brief,  is  the  comparison  of  a   usage 
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at  any   given   time  with  the  earlier  forms  from  which  it  is 
evolved.     The  question,  how  it  came   to   be,  is  all  in  all. 
The  other  question,  is  it  true,  and  obligatory,  falls  into  the 
background ;  and  the  morality  of  it  fades  before  our  curiosity, 
as  to  its  origin.      Conscience  takes  its   place  with  the  rest, 
and   is  a  development      The   vital   matter   is    its   pedigree, 
and  not  its  proper  relation  to  immediate  duty.     Find  a  church 
ordinance  in  existence,  it  is  interesting  as  one  form  of  Proteus, 
a  relic  and  a  study,  but  to  import  into  it  anything  like  absolute 
quality  is  incompetent,  because  you  readily  trace  it  back  to 
when  it  was  but  zero.     To  be  positive  in  holding  it,  or  strena- 
ous  in  pushing  it,  is  puerile,  for  to-morrow  you  are  to  grow  out 
of  it.     This  results  of  course  in  relaxing  all  moral  tona    Bat 
what  is  as  bad  is  that  every  ecclesiastical  organization  can  be 
made  a  novelty  if  you  so  please  to  look  at  it.     All  the  later 
forms  are  thus  often  patronized  and  sent  to  bed  like  noisy 
children,  that  their  seniors  may  sit  up  and  have  it  out  alone. 
If  Congregationalism  wants  to  be  heard,  they  answer :  Congre- 
gationalism, yes,  most  interesting :  it  grew  up  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  or  more;  it  was  a  thing  done  in  a  comer  and  maybe 
dignified  as  a  very  pretty  experiment     Let  us  see,  they  say : 
Congregationalism  is  a  recent  and  transient  form  of  Puritan- 
ism, just  as  Puritanism  was  of  Protestantism,  just  as  Protes- 
tantism is  a  recent  and  transient  form  of  Christianity. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  this  huge  pile  of  assumption 
vanishes  as  snow  before  the  spring  sun.  Congregationalism  is 
not  new,  so  far  as  its  inner  life  principle  is  concerned.  The 
more  learned  of  the  Anglicans,  Bishop  Lightfoot  conspicuously, 
declare  in  substance  that  it  was  the  polity  of  the  primitive 
church,  just  as  the  Bitualists  themselves,  in  their  demand  for 
local  option  touching  vestments,  are  by  their  own  confession 
poaching  in  our  preserves.  In  a  broader  way  they  are 
openly  tending  towards  free  churches.  Untenable  as  is  this 
prejudice  against  us,  and  unable  to  stand  before  a  deeper 
and  more  candid  scrutiny  of  history,  it  does  the  work  of  an 
objection,  in  making  us  feel  conscious  and  out  of  place  in 
general  religious  society — a  gawky,  though  a  knowing  ism, 
with  no  signs  of  a  settled  Person.  This,  whether  judged  by 
the  grace  of  a  catholic  spirit — by  the  relative  numbers  of  our 
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distinguished  retinae,  or  by  the  nameless  manners  of  an  old 
school  gentleman. 

Professor  Ladd  is  very  sensible  of  all  this  prejudice,  but  all 
the  more  is  he  aroused  to  meet  it  He  would  disarm  and  con- 
ciliate it  from  the  start.  This  he  does  by  addressing  himself 
directly  and  in  scientific  method  to  the  discovery  of  fundamen- 
tal jirmeiples.  His  aim  is  to  lay  bare  the  greater  distinctions  in 
polity,  and  to  show  the  characteristic  features  of  his  own  church 
order.  This  has  been  tried  before,  but  not  with  distinguished 
sQceess.  Congregationalism  has  been  written  up  on  many 
aides.  There  have  been  manuals  enough  which  essayed  to  be 
digests  of  Case  law,  but  sometimes  from  persons  who  can  lay  so 
little  claim  to  judicial  insight,  that  they  quote  decision  after 
decision  which  is  obviously  against  their  own  school.  We  have 
band-books  containing  descriptions  of  symptoms  and  homoeo- 
pathic remedies  for  a  common-sense  treatment  in  the  home. 
We  have  come  nigh  to  being  buried  with  multitudes  of  some- 
times ponderous  folios,  laden  with  statistics,  ending  no  one 
knows  why ;  statistics  which,  while  exceedingly  valuable,  are 
often  compiled  without  a  just  historic  sense  of  the  colonial  time, 
and  much  more  plainly  yet,  without  a  thorough-going  grasp  of 
principles.  Now  the  writer  is  almost  an  Independent ;  now  he 
is  well-nigh  a  Churchman ;  here  and  there  he  huddles  together 
expedients  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  Congregationalism, 
than  the  last  year's  fashions  with  a  sound  sociology. 

This  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  first  noteworthy  attempt, 
which  we  recall,  since  the  days  of  the  fathers,  with  skillful  intui- 
tion to  discriminate,  and  with  philosophical  research  to  defend 
the  early  church  form  of  New  England.  Assuming,  to  begin 
with,  the  importance  of  a  proper  organization  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  that  its  ideal  government  flows  forth  theoretically  from 
the  undoubted  relations  of  redeemed  souls  with  Christ  and  with 
one  another,  he  declares  that  the  primary  principles  of  Congre- 
gationalism are  two.  The  first,  that  the  word  of  God  is  the  sole 
objective  authority  for  the  constitution,  worship,  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  second :  The  immediateness  and 
follness  of  the  access  of  every  congregation  of  true  Christians 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     After  the  manner  of  the  German  theo- 
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logians,  who  have  wrought  over  these  phases  of  thought  for 
the  last  half  a  century  or  more,  the  first  is  called  the  formal 
principle — that  is,  the  principle  which  furnishes  the  norm  of  our 
church  life,  distinguishing  it  from  all  others  whether  Romanist 
or  Protestant.  The  Beformation,  under  Luther,  e.  g.  avowed 
this  principle,  as  regulative  of  doctrine;  but  not,  like  us,  as  reg- 
ulative of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The  second  is  called 
the  material  principle^  because  it  contains  the  inmost  secret,  the 
substantive  and  supernatural  life  of  our  churches.  The  first 
fitly  expresses  the  dependence  of  the  church  upon  the  objective 
authority  of  the  word  of  God ;  the  second,  its  vital  outgrowtb 
from  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  as  its  source  and  guide.  The 
originality  of  Professor  Ladd*s  view  just  here  consists  in  bis 
transferring  to  polity,  the  same  elements  which  the  Germans 
have  long  assigned  to  the  corresponding  truths  of  christian  doc- 
trine. He  sees  that  polity  is  only  the  doctrine  of  the  government 
of  the  church,  and  that  the  source  of  church  authority  is  one 
with  the  source  of  truth,  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit  Or,  peraaps, 
more  broadly  and  more  vividly  yet,  his  great  merit  will  appear 
in  the  clearness  and  fullness  of  the  following  elements  which  he 
associates  with  them. 

From  his  cardinal  principles  he  deduces  seven  other  princi- 
ples as  essential  to  the  complete  idea  and  correct  practice  of  a 
true  church  as  the  primary,  but  called  secondary  only  because 
they  may  be  seen  to  be  derived  from  the  former.  These  seven 
principles  are  the  following:  (1)  Christ's  exclusive  rulership; 
(2)  individual  equality  and  self-control;  (8)  a  regenerate 
membership;  (4)  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church;  (5)  the 
communion  of  churches;  (6)  the  common-law  principle,  the 
conserving  the  results  of  common  experience;  (7)  progress 
through  individual  inquiry.  All  these  secondary  principles  are 
most  intimately  related  to  one  another,  and  form  a  system 
of  reciprocal  balance.  They  are  a  thing  of  life;  are  not 
merely  speculative,  but  real.  They  all  root  back  in  and 
grow  forth  from  one  grand  idea — the  communion  of  God  with 
the  soul  of  man.  The  spirit  in  the  book — the  Revelation; 
and  the  spirit  in  the  soul — Inspiration — ^is  one  spirit.  As 
Goethe,  who  saw  so  deep  into  the  Divine  energy  in  Nature, 
cooperating  on  its  several  sides,  has  sung: 
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"  Wftr  nicht  das  Auge  sonnenbaft 

Die  Sonne  kdnnt  ea  nie  erblickeo. 
LSg  nioht  in  una  des  Gottes  eigne  Kraft, 

Wie  kdnnt  una  GdtUichea  entzdcken." 

We  do  not  abate  a  whit  of  our  gratitude  to  Professor  Ladd 
for  the  endeavor  of  this  admirable  book,  when  in  passing  we 
express  the  following  particulars  in  which  it  seems  open  to  crit- 
icism. His  two  original  principles  scarcely  stand  on  the  same 
plane,  or  recognize  each  other  as  peers.  To  be  sure,  he  no- 
where claims  for  them  that  they  are  coordinate  all  round,  nor 
does  he  go  much  into  that  matter.  None  the  less  is  the  collo- 
cation of  the  two  in  such  necessary  connection  a  trying  one, 
without  a  more  explicit  and  mutual  understanding.  He  should, 
by  all  means,  have  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  his  material 
principla 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  analysis  it  was  to  be  desired 
that  in  connection  with  his  two  primary  principles  a  third 
should  have  been  more  definitely  honored  and  associated,  viz : 
that  of  the  church  in  history.  The  word  of  God,  his  formal 
principle,  is  not  the  sole  objective  authority  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  community.  There  is  another  external 
source  and  guide,  in  the  historic  development  of  the  mind  of 
the  spirit  in  the  Church.  In  every  age,  except  the  absolutely 
primitive  one,  the  Christian  institutions  which  have  been  inher- 
ited from  the  past  have  always  largely  determined  the  character 
and  career  of  the  reformed  types.  No  matter  bow  peculiar 
may  have  been  the  variety  which  at  any  point  of  time  was  act- 
ually introduced,  the  new  embodied  much  more  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  old,  than  it  ever  modified  or  hoped  to  change. 
Protestants,  and  especially  Congregationalists,  have  greatly 
erred  in  giving  too  little  attention  and  weight  to  this  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  universal.  While  we  are 
not  to  confess  our  fault  by  a  return  to  dead  tradition  and  an 
inordinate  deference  to  external  authorities  and  decrees  of 
bodies  of  men — there  is  in  the  history  of  the  church  at  large, 
and  of  all  time,  a  wealth  of  sanctified  reason  and  of  christian 
eustom,  which,  if  not  to  be  set  on  a  par  with  the  preeminent 
Word  of  God,  is  certainly  not  to  pale  its  light  before  the 
private  judgment  of  a  few  denominations,  still  less  that  of  any 
local  church  whatever. 
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Still  farther  not  only  alongside  of  the  Biblical  and  the  Ra- 
tional principles,  ought  the  Historical  to  have  been  reckoned 
with,  as  a  truly  present  and  organizing  element,  among  the 
fathers  of  our  order,  however  that  element  was  comparatively 
dishonored;  but  for  the  sake  of  justness  as  well  as  life-likeness 
in  the  picture,  it  should  have  been  portrayed  how  flowing  and 
relative  are  the  distinctions  one  among  another  between  the 
several  types  of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  as  touching  these 
principles.  The  aim  of  our  author,  in  finding  the  germs  of 
principle  which  the  Congregational  leaders  recognized,  was  to 
use  these  in  their  bearing  upon  the  true  and  ideal  church  pol- 
ity. To  that  end,  it  was  therefore  very  necessary  that  he 
should  have  shown  that  these  original  principles  of  the  Word, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Church  are  found  as  a  whole  and  together  in 
every  true  church  life,  whether  of  Old  or  New  Testament  tinae, 
whether  ancient,  mediaeval,  or  modem.  There  is  always  some 
external  revelation,  some  experimental  spiritual  life,  some  in- 
heritance of  institutions;  the  difference  is  one  of  stress,  turning 
now  to  the  legal  or  to  the  ethical,  or  the  ritual  as  the  case  may 
be — ^something  which  in  a  rough  way  corresponds  to  the  High 
Church,  now  the  Low  or  now  the  Broad  Church.  Not  merely 
so,  but  in  the  Protestant  church  itself,  all  these  several  types 
still  exist;  its  errors  and  abuses  have  sprung  from  an  exces- 
sive emphasis  upon  one  or  another  of  them  ;  whereas  its  only 
safety  and  ultimate  authority  lay  rather  in  the  correspondence 
and  harmonizing  of  them  all.  There  are  in  the  Congr^- 
tional  church  of  to-day  those  who  lay  undue  accent  upon  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  as  there  are  those  who  give  loose  rein  to 
renson,  and  again  others  who  long  for  more  of  church  forms, 
for  common  law,  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Protestants 
of  the  I7th  century  fell  into  the  hard  Lutheran  scholasticism, 
emphasizing  the  mere  theory  of  salvation  in  the  Bible,  a  dead 
orthodoxy :  this  was  succeeded  in  the  18th  century,  by  a 
fanatical  exaltation  of  merely  spiritual  life,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  by  the  Mystics.  It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  19th 
century,  to  combine  in  theory,  and  in  practice,  the  whole  of 
them,  and  in  a  juster  fullness  and  proportion. 

Lectures  on  one  form  of  polity  could  not  perhaps  be  expected 
to  deal  much  with  this  larger  subject  of  doctrine.     Still  as  this 
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work  in  its  whole  constraction,  claims  for  itself  that  the  princi- 
ples of  polity  do  reach  down  deeply  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Church,  the  three  should  have 
been  more  articulately  associated  and  from  the  beginning,  and 
their  relations  have  been  more  fully  illustrated. 

His  principles  having  been  enunciated  with  particularity  and 
force  as  related,  1.  To  our  common  manhood,  2.  to  our  common 
iaitb,  3.  to  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth; 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  devoted,  first  to  the  inherent  fitness  of 
these  principles  to  Man  as  a  rational,  social,  and  civil  being, 
then  to  the  various  issues  which  are  now  rife  in  our  Zion ;  the 
Vermont  Besolution,  a  Regenerate  Membership,  the  Purity  of 
the  Ministry,  the  Ability  of  Congregationalism  to  live,  grow, 
and  fulfill  the  true  ends  of  a  church,  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  last,  its  Present  and  Prospective  Tendencies. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  fundamental  principles  should  be 
reached,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  immediately  be  put, 

(1.)  We  need  them  primarily  to  give  unity  to  our  thought' 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  every  Christian  to  be  confident 
of  his  grounds,  to  be  enabled  to  strike  through  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church,  and  to  feel  not  merely  the  rock  on  which 
his  house  rests,  but  also  to  realize  the  Divine  architect's  purpose 
and  hand,  in  the  structure  which  has  been  builded  upon  it 
The  call  is  both  for  radical  truth  and  for  simplicity  of  system. 
The  philosophical  student  in  his  search  after  principles  which 
carry  their  own  finality,  will  be  reassured  to  discover  here  a 
basis  at  once  so  scriptaral  and  rational.  And  nowhere  will 
choroh  evidences  be  more  welcomed  than  among  ourselves,  for 
nowhere  have  they  been  more  requisite  in  order  to  make  us 
respectable  in  our  own  eyes. 

(2.)  We  need  these  principles  in  order  to  confirm  to  us  a  well- 
grounded,  though  it  be  but  a  somewhat  circumscribed,  liberty. 
Many  are  inclined  to  bind  upon  us  primitive  church  ways  of 
administering  ordinances,  as  having  the  force  of  a  command- 
ment, and  to  insist  upon  a  slavish  conformity  to  the  models  in 
oar  Lord's  time.  We  may  now  see  that  principles  are  the  vital 
elements  which  obligate.  What  is  required  of  us,  is  not  a 
m^banical  retracing  of  the  exact  lines  of  the  original  picture — 
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reproducing  the  ipsissima  of  details,  but  rather  the  realization 
of  the  Divine  ideals  in  the  saraa  Unless  there  be  the  specific 
unquestionable  commandment  of  Christ,  we  have  besides  the 
letter  of  a  crude  biblicalism  to  guide  us,  a  sanctified  reason  and 
the  increasing  agreement  of  the  church.  The  very  genius  of 
the  New  Testament  is  one  of  brotherhood,  as  communion  is 
that  of  the  church. 

(3.)  Some  such  principles  as  these  we  need,  to  emphasize 
aright  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  give  point  and  dignity  to 
obligation.  Many  are  firmly  assured  that  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  all  is  arbitrary.  Each 
community  of  believers  is  at  liberty  to  organize  itself  at  its 
own  discretion — that  there  are  no  authoritative  instructions  or 
precedents  to  bind  our  consciences.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Saviour,  felt  that  by  this  latitude,  the  supernatural  life  of  his 
people  would  best  have  room  to  play  and  provide  for  itself 
such  form,  as  its  varying  exigencies  would  develop. 

This  is  not  the  faith  of  any  who  hold  to  dominant  princi- 
ples. To  them,  all  ecclesiastical  organizations  are  not  alike 
optional  nor  equivalent.  The  Christian  life  is  not  anomalous. 
Divine  as  is  the  operation,  the  spirit  of  life  in  the  churches  ever 
crystallizes  after  a  generic  law.  The  worship  of  the  r^enerate 
host  is  not  a  Babel  of  confusion.  Rather  will  the  instincts  of 
the  new  creature  always  utter  themselves  in  the  native  idioms 
of  its  king's  speech,  and  commune  in  the  vernacular  of  one 
universal  tongua 

Between  the  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  which  asserts  that 
the  organization  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  unessentials,  that 
the  ground  is  clear  for  such  structure  as  you  may  please  to 
erect;  and  the  literalism  on  the  other  hand  which  declares  that 
all  primitive  usage  in  the  church  is  essential — prescribed  in  the 
chart  of  the  Divine  architect  down  to  the  minutest  detail ;  be- 
tween these  extremes  of  unbounded  liberty  and  undiscrimina 
ting  obligation,  there  is  a  sure  and  safe  path,  however  difficalt 
it  may  be  to  outline  all  its  limits. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  on  matters  which  touch  men's  deep- 
est emotions,  for  them  at  present  to  come  to  conscious  agree- 
ment, as  to  what  concrete  forms  are  fundamental.     But  none 
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the  less  are  we  all  assared  that  there  are  f  undamentala  There 
is  a  UDity  based  upon  them,  though  perhaps  this  unity  is  a 
thing  to  be  felt,  rather  than  defined.  All  is  not  at  loose  ends. 
As  the  right  of  private  Christian  judgment  does  not  mean  the 
right  to  think  of  ourselves  and  of  our  Christian  experience  as 
we  please,  but  always  according  to  the  facts,  and  after  the 
methods  of  a  right  reason ;  so  the  vast  responsibility  of  an  open 
Bible  is  not  discharged  in  bondage  to  the  letter,  nor  by  an  utter 
arbitrariness  in  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully  ;  but  by 
an  understanding  of  it  under  the  standard  of  a  sound  exigesis, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 

By  these  means  we  may  hope  to  attain  to  the  true  polity, 
to  the  idea  of  the  church  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord. 
That  idea  must  and  will  determine  all  the  polity.  Under  its 
controlling  aims,  it  will  no  longer  be  legitimate  to  organize  or 
to  maintain  an  ecclesiastical  system  for  class  purposes,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  cultivated  ministry,  or  to  perpetuate  a  po- 
litical form  of  government  Believers  have  rights,  functions, 
obligations.  These  are  sacred,  inviolable,  divine.  They  may 
not  safely  be  tampered  with  by  spiritual  hierarchies.  They 
can  none  of  them  be  trampled  apon  with  impunity.  By  its 
relations  to  this  idea  will  every  local  church  be  judged,  and 
stand  or  fall,  as  to  its  own  master. 

Soch  ruling  idea  have  we  in  the  principles  here  adduced. 
These  principles  we  do  not  make  nor  govern ;  they  make  and 
govern  us.  Ours  it  is  to  find  them.  To  them  under  God  the 
fatnre  belonga 

(4.)  We  need  some  such  principles  as  these,  to  justify  us  as 
a  denomination  for  our  existence  and  specially  to  disclose,  how 
through  them  Congregationalists  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  life 
of  a  mere  sect  The  ordinary  enthusiast  for  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples no  sooner  secures  his  position  than  you  are  made  to  feel 
how  solitary  he  is ;  he  has  shut  a  door  against  himself.  The 
rest  of  us,  so  far  as  we  are  excluded  by  him,  feel  like  one  of 
old,  pulsus  ab  firie,  recepius  ab  orbe.  Disclaim  a  desire  to 
exclude  as  he  may,  you  feel  that  no  standing  ground  has  been 
left  for  him  or  any  one.  Professor  Ladd  is  a  loyal,  if  not 
always  an  ardent,  son  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  sees  that  the  true 
church  polity  must  be  a  New  Testament  polity,  in  its  ideas  and 
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aims.  He  follows  hard  after  his  own  principles,  the  waj  they 
take  him,  and  yet  his  is  a  spirit  of  much  evident  humility  and 
reverence.  There  is  no  expression  or  even  implication  of  soli- 
tary sufficiency.  Not  only  does  he  not  claim  for  his  own 
church  that  it  alone  is  the  true  church,  but  it  is  distinctly 
declared  that  other  churches  may  embody  some  or  even  all  of 
to  give  any  exclusive  definition  of  the  church,  or  to  cramp  any 
these  ruling  ideas,  better  than  our  own.  He  expressly  declines 
living  member  of  Christ^s  body  within  the  confines,  even  of 
Protestantism  ;  believing,  as  he  evidently  does,  that  the  majority 
of  the  local  churches  of  every  order,  possess  some  of  the  notes 
of  a  true  church.  His  thought  seems  to  be  that  as  in  doctrine, 
the  minimum  credibile  retains  somewhat  of  the  saving  grace, 
so  in  polity  the  minimum  incorporatum  of  New  Testament 
principles,  covers  and  comprehenda  That  minimum  eludes 
our  finite  search.  That  body  of  believers  alone  is  excluded, 
which  is  completely  false  to  them.  His  last  holding  ground  is 
that  of  principles.  If  you  slip  from  these  you  drift,  you  know 
not  whither.  We  ought  to  care  more  for  the  spreading  abroad 
of  the  principles  which  are  our  true  life,  than  for  the  mere  name 
of  a  continuous  existence,  as  a  denomination. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  he  draws  a  fine  line  when  he  dis- 
tinguishes avowedly  between  Congregationalism  as  a  body  of 
principles,  and  as  a  sect.  As  difficult  as  such  a  distinction  may 
be  to  maintain  in  practice,  he  obviously  thinks  it  to  be  clear  in 
theory.  If  we  separate  ouraelves  from  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
on  the  ground  merely  of  a  confessedly  formal  difference  on  the 
question  of  officering  churches,  we  are  but  a  sect  Similarly, 
the  Congregatio^ialism  which  is  taught  as  defining  the  Congre- 
gational Church  and  fixing  a  creed  for  it,  and  telling  it  with  what 
Christians  it  can  have  fellowship,  and  with  what  not,  is  a  sec- 
tarian enterprise.  But  his  two  lectures  on  the  communion  of 
churches,  show  that  this  is  not  "  principled  Congr^ationalism.' 

He  manifestly  considers  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  central, 
and  exclusiveness  on  that  basis  alone,  as  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  sect.  But  with  that  reservation,  be  would  say  that  true 
Congregationalism  opens  the  local  church  to  those  individuals 
of  whom  true  churches  of  Christ  (not  true  sectarian  churches 
of  your  kind  or  mine — but  true  churches  of  Christ)  can  be 
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made.  The  true  church  polity  holds  out  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  all  churches  of  Christ — not  to  all  of  its  set — but  to 
them  all.  It  limits  its  communion  only  by  the  refusal  of 
any  true  church  to  have  fellowship  with  it  It  leaves  the  cut- 
ting off,  the  sectarian  part  of  it,  to  those  who  refuse  to  take 
part  with  it  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  our  limits  of  com- 
munioD  put  upon  us  by  the  sectarian  attitude  of  our  brethren, 
and  by  the  corresponding  polarization  into  which  we  are  forced. 
Bat  the  proper  Christian  polity  makes  every  local  church  seek 
and  offer  fellowship,  suited  in  manner  of  exercise  to  conditions 
of  space,  time,  and  circumstance,  to  every  other  communion  of 
believers  in  Christ  upon  the  whole  earth. 

5.  We  need  these  principles  to  correct  abuses.  As  important 
as  is  the  establishment  of  these  fundamental  principles  in  the 
eyes  of  the  writer,  on  their  own  merit  and  in  their  proper 
dependence  and  correlation,  his  real  aim  all  the  while  seems  to 
be  eminently  practical,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions of  the  hour. 

The  following  suggestions,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  book, 
lie  near  the  author's  heart  just  now. 

As  the  first  of  these,  we  may  mention  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  feebler  and  missionary  churches  as  touching  their  officer- 
ing and  the  regulation  of  their  more  personal  affairs.  For  years 
many  of  these  oi^nizations  have  eked  out  a  dead-and-alive 
existence,  utterly  dejected  over  their  condition,  physical  and 
spiritual,  and  believing  that  there  was  no  **  health  nor  sound- 
ness" in  them.  They  have  lost  heart  and  hope.  They  know 
but  little  what  to  do  for  their  relief,  or  for  the  salvation  of  their 
ZioD.  Some  of  them  it  is  true  have  deacons,  and  many  have 
none.  But  even  of  their  deacons,  they  feel  that  these  were 
elected  more  on  account  of  a  correct  life  already  past,  than  for 
the  capacity  to  discharge  the  functions  which  their  local  church 
required,  especially  in  such  emergencies.  What  they  need,  is 
a  body  of  officers  who  will  more  properly  represent  them,  and 
asBome  the  direction  of  affairs.  Men  who,  having  gifts,  will  be 
employing  the  same  to  direct  the  life  of  the  church.  But  such 
control  and  such  responsibility  savors  of  encroaching  upon  the 
Amotions  of  the  ministry.  Usage  and  tradition  deter  them  from 
insuring  themselves  and  officering  their  own  church.     So  the 
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tendency  arises  and  grows,  for  churches  to  remain  for  a  decade 
or  more,  unmanned.  Meanwhile  no  man  caretb  for  their  soul 
In  such  exigencies,  as  I  understand  the  Professor,  what  these 
churches  require  is  a  body  of  Presbyter-bishops,  ruling  elders, 
elected  from  their  own  ranks,  making  full  proof  of  their  minis- 
try, relieved  from  all  lurking  fear  of  intruding  upon  the  sacred 
office,  administering  the  ordinances,  comforting  the  sick,  bury- 
ing the  dead,  feeding  the  church  of  God. 

A  second  matter  is  this,  that  there  has  sprung  up  among  the 
Presbyterian  as  well  as  Oongr^ational  host,  a  growing  defec- 
tion from  the  orderly  way  of  ordaining  ministers  by  Councila 
In  consequence  of  this  our  year  books  reveal  an  increasing 
number  of  what  are  called  '* stated  supplies"  instead  of  r^nlarlj 
settled  pastors.  This  procedure  has  perhaps  grown  up  in  part 
out  of  the  inability  of  some  churches  to  undertake  long  vent- 
ures ;  some  of  it  out  of  a  jealousy  of  a  public  declaration  of 
their  weakness,  or  divisions ;  some  of  it  out  of  the  fact^  that 
their  financial  and  moral  center  of  gravity  lies  outside  the 
church  proper ;  some  of  it  is  not  only  the  dislike  of  formalities, 
but  the  fear  of  exposing  their  interests  to  the  dictation  or  advice 
of  any  third  partie& 

Congregationalists  have  had  no  little  anguish  over  such  rank 
individualism  in  the  local  churches,  and  tbe  increasing  dispar- 
agement, if  not  contempt,  put  upon  the  social  principle  of  tbe 
comnHinion  of  the  churches.  Many  devices  have  been  resorted 
to,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  and  save  the  church  order  from  utter 
confusion,  not  to  say  defiance  and  collapsa  In  these  cases  so 
flagrantly  threatening  the  vital  unity  of  our  general  Zion,  and 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  merely  disusing  and  ignoring 
its  provisions  and  safeguards,  Professor  Ladd  would  not  threaten 
the  local  church  with  discipline  or  excision,  but  encourage  it 
to  use,  as  a  church,  the  prerogatives  which  not  merely  of  right, 
but  in  fact,  even  from  the  apostolic  times,  have  inhered,  and  do 
inhere  in  it,  viz :  the  authority  to  ordain  its  own  ministry.  Not 
lay  ordination,  or  through  its  laymen — ^but  through  its  church 
officers;  the  Presbyter •  bishops.  He  would  elicit,  reenforoe, 
and  educate  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness  of  the  local  church,— 
its  sufficiency,  under  Christ,  to  itself  for  all  its  functions,— 
not  merely  by  having  its  local  officers  in  every  instance,  viaiblj 
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take  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  at  every  ordination  by  a 
CoaDcil ;  but  in  the  case  of  feeble  churches  and  on  missionary 
grounds,  he  would  restore  the  old  and  inalienable  right  of 
employing  the  simple  means,  of  ordaining  their  pastors,  them- 
selves, when  the  more  complicated  means  amount  to,  or  are 
nncerely  felt  to  be,  a  great  burden. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  rediscovery  and 
employment  of  such  means  will  obviate  all  difficulties,  but 
certain  great  ends  will  manifestly  be  reached  and  more  directly 
dian  by  any  means  as  yet  suggested.  This  method  will  have 
to  recommend  it,  that  it  is  a  method,  an  order,  and  not  open 
disorder.  There  will  be  more  settled  raiinisters  and  not  so  many 
men  hired  by  the  year.  The  matter  of  wages  will  not  be  so 
loudly  cried  in  the  market  —  so  far  dignifying  the  teaching 
office.  But  perhaps  more  important  yet :  such  churches,  as 
are  under  a  necessity,  will  be  saved  from  the  appearance  of 
openly  discrediting  their  polity,  and  also  from  all  the  moral 
evils  which  must  come  to  individuals  or  churches,  from  liv- 
ing in  more  or  less  avowed  antagonism  with  what  is  known 
and  felt  to  be,  if  not  a  law,  at  least  a  recognized  rule  and  con- 
vention.   In  this  case  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  no  principle. 

A  third  matter  on  which  these  principles  bear  with  telling 
effect,  is  upon  the  present  uneasiness  in  our  ranks,  and  the 
corresponding  need  of  wisdom  and  charity  in  the  conciliation 
of  all  parties.  We  must  at  once  stop  dividing  and  get  hold  of 
the  things  which  make  for  peace.  We  must  rebuke  the  spirit 
of  schism  wherever  it  shows  its  hateful  mien.  By  reason  of 
the  gradual  change  in  the  statement,  and  in  some  cases  of  the 
substance,  of  important  doctrines  a  few  pastors  are  preaching 
what  looks  like  another  gospel  By  reason  of  a  lax  adminis- 
tration of  our  polity,  irregularities  of  a  more  or  less  scandalous 
kind  have  crept  in,  specially  in  the  frontier  States,  and  the 
powers  of  the  wisest  are  being  taxed  to  devise  some  consistent 
plan  of  overcoming  or  preventing  them.  Various  methods 
have  been  tried  in  certain  localities,  apparently  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  churches  of  such  districts,  and  with  good  eflfect  To 
all  this  there  is  no  fatal  objection  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
remote,  and  not  immediately  concerned. 

But  certain  other  pastors  and  leaders  are  apparently  desiring 
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to  make  such  local  checks  oatioDal  in  their  operation.  Thil 
with  the  employment  of  such  means  that  what  in  some 
quarters  seems  an  honest  cry  for  efficiency,  in  others  wears  the 
sinister  look  of  a  grasp  after  power,  as  well  as  a  determinatioD 
to  commit  the  denomination,  as  a  whole,  to  soicidal  rolea 
Ministerial  associations  are  set  on  to  usurp  a  quasi  ecclesi- 
astical initiative.  It  is  suggested  that  County  conferences 
appoint  committees,  to  take  the  oversight  of  neighboring  minis- 
ters and  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  churches.  In 
certain  cases,  like  master  Gopperfield's  obliging  waiter,  they  are 
to  offer  to  drink  oflF  their  bitter  beer  for  them ;  in  others,  to  force 
them  to  volunteer  a  mutual  Council.  The  Nominating  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  is  rushed  for  and  captured,  as 
though  the  places  controlled  the  patronage  of  an  empire.  Reso- 
lutions are  plied  as  though  the  age  of  miraclea  were  not  passed, 
and  men  by  taking  thought  could  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature. 
Such  schemes,  of  course,  cannot  carry,  nor  such  encroachments 
succeed.  Christian  principles  cannot  be  filched  from  us,  nor 
the  liberties  of  the  church  of  God  voted  up  or  down  by  irre- 
sponsible persona  None  the  less  is  there  mischief  of  no  small 
kind  in  the  attempted  threat — not  to  the  truth,  but  to  the  har- 
mony of  our  churches.  In  a  body  of  believers  like  ours,  there 
are  always  the  highest  securities  against  a  too  rapid  develop- 
ment of  thought,  or  a  spirit  of  revolutionary  speculation.  This 
is  found  in  the  intelligence  of  a  free  and  educated  constituency 
and  in  the  rational  conservatism  which  has  always  been  the 
safeguard  of  republican  institutions  against  daring  innovators. 
Whether  the  attempt  to  catch  and  recover  ourselves  from  undae 
leaning  to  liberty  in  action,  by  corresponding  struggle  and  reach 
after  restriction  upon  thought,  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  or 
not,  this  at  least  is  true.  Nowhere  is  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  community  so  wary  of  change  on  vital  matters  of  doc- 
trine, as  among  us.  Nowhere  more  profitable  bids  for  a  nom- 
inal orthodoxy,  or  more  secret  crouching  before  the  part/ 
whip.  With  all  our  boasted  independence,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  there  has  been  no  specially  original  thinking  io 
theology  done  on  this  continent,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Edwarda  Even  the  revision  of  the  Bible  here  waited,  and  bad 
to  wait,  for  the  moving  of  the  Convocation  in  England. 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  for  all  the  lurid  portents  of  the 
skies,  ^'  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs/'  too  many  of 
the  soothsayers  are  but  the  dopes  of  their  own  panic.  If  any 
vast  or  soul-destroying  advance  had  been  sprung  upon  us,  we 
must  have  known  it  But  the  case  with  us  as  a  denomination 
is  changed,  when  men  will  not  leave  the  truth  to  the 
oatural  interplay  of  conservatism  and  progress,  which  is  found 
by  laws  of  temperament  among  all  communities,  but  assume 
instead  a  policy  of  aggressive  reaction  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment, and  set  about  division.  It  would  really  seem  as  though 
acme  of  them  felt  they  had  a  revelation  and  heard,  like  Gideon 
of  old,  *'  that  the  people  be  too  many."  Where  most  would  be 
glad  to  knit  more  brethren  to  us,  they  seem  bent  on  cutting 
off 

But  it  so  happens  that  the  denomination  which  is  so  patient 
of  indirect  control  on  matters  of  &ith,  is  specially  tenacious 
against  the  least  assumption  of  authority.  The  atoms  of  our 
organization,  which  have  untold  ability  to  bear  a  downright 
and  honest  pressure,  are  to  the  last  degree  brittle  and  sensitive 
to  cross  strains,  particularly  at  a  low  spiritual  temperature. 
Everybody  is  ready  for  a  new  creed  in  the  interest  of  the 
truth,  but  who,  if  it  is  in  the  secret  interest  of  discipline. 

In  general  the  powers  that  be,  and  are  ordained  of  God,  are 
strong  enoagh  and  conservative  enough  for  all  reasonable 
responsibility. 

Break|  however,  the  spell  of  their  recognized  independence 
and  authority,  by  an  era  of  public  interference  and  violent 
pressure:  erect  in  their  stead,  e.  g.  a  newspaper  tribunal.  As- 
sume to  coerce  now  a  venerable  historic  church,  now  a  great 
benevolent  organization,  now  an  ancient  seminary  of  Christian 
learning,  and  you  have  gone  far  not  only  to  bring  your  irre- 
sponsible organs  of  ecclesiasticism  into  contempt,  by  terrorism 
safely  defied  touching  its  own  downfall ;  but  you  have  roused 
an  antagonism  among  brethren  which  may  not  easily  be  com- 
posed. Open  wider  and  wider  this  cave  of  the  winds,  and  you 
must  soon  develop  the  whirlwind.  That  whirlwind  will  spend 
itself  not  in  reconstructing  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  rending 
the  churches  asunder.  A  word  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient 
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Abticlk  VL— the   folk  SONGS   OF  THE  FAROE 

ISLANDS. 

Like  stepping-stones  laid  firmly  on  the  ocean  s  bed  bj  some 
forgotten  giant  faring  to  far  away  Thule,  rise  the  Orkneys,  the 
Shetlands,  and  midway  to  Iceland,  the  Faroes  from  the  waters 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Wild  and  rocky  are  they  all,  but  while 
their  mountain  tops  stand  seamed  and  serrate,  brown  and  bare 
against  the  sky,  the  valleys  and  their  sloping  sides  show 
greener  and  friendlier  by  the  contrast,  and  indicate  neither  an 
unfitting  nor  an  unpleasant  abode  for  man.  The  Faroes,  in 
many  places,  rise  to  a  dizzy  height  sheer  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  often  the  black  front  of  the  precipice  is  only  relieved  by  a 
slender  stream  of  water  that  is  first  seen  high  up  the  mountain 
leaping  from  step  to  step,  and  then  to  plunge  at  one  spring, 
white  and  scared,  down  into  the  sea.  In  other  places  rough 
and  jagged  fjords  cut  deep  into  the  land,  their  water  bluer  and 
fairer  than  the  sky  so  far  above  them. 

The  Faroe  Islands — some  of  them  are,  however,  mere  rocks 
— ^are  twenty-two  in  number  and  have  in  all  a  population  of 
about  10,000,  a  sturdy  race  of  shepherds  and  fishermen  whose 
living  is  often  wrested,  rather  than  gained,  from  a  not  always 
willing  land  and  a  stormy  ocean ;  on  Stromoe,  the  largest  of 
them,  is  the  little  village  of  Thorshaven,  their  capital,  with  its 
turf-thatched  houses,  flag-staff,  and  gras8*grown  fort. 

Their  history  is  briefly  as  follows.  Monks  from  the  Scottish 
islands  were  the  first  to  find  and  establish  themselves  in  the 
Faroes ;  in  the  ninth  century  Norwegians  discovered  and  colo- 
nized them  and  retained  possession  of  them  until  Norway  was 
united  to  Denmark  in  1880,  since  then,  excepting  the  time  from 
1807  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814  when  they  were  held  by 
England,  they  have  belonged  to  Denmark.  The  glory  of  the 
Faroe  Islands  belongs  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  present, 
and  to  a  past,  often  as  misty  as  the  clouds  that  cling  aboat 
their  mountains,  do  the  people  still  look  back  with  satiafiu^ioa 
and  pride. 
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The  islaqds  first  received  a  stable  population  in  the  ninth 
century  at  the  time  when  the  adventurous  Norsemen,  un- 
daunted even  by  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  northern  seas, 
foand  a  harbor  in  every  island  and  made  settlements  in  an  un- 
broken chain  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  through  the  Orkneys, 
Shetland,  and  the  Faroes  to  Iceland.  During  this  century  and 
tbe  following  century  and  a  half  the  little  group  of  islands 
played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  Scandinavian  history,  situ- 
ated as  it  was  almost  in  the  direct  course  between  Norway  and 
Iceland,  and  often  its  names  appear  in  the  saga  literature  of  the 
north:  many  a  viking  ship,  richly  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
some  harrying  expedition  further  south,  ran  into  its  harbors, 
and  its  hospitable  jarls  held  open  board  to  the  wandering 
skald  and  the  banished  warrior. 

The  Norsemen  brought  with  them  not  only  their  language 
aod  customs,  but  the  religion  and  traditions  of  Norway  which 
took  immediate  and  firm  root  in  the  congenial  soil  of  the  new 
country.  Unlike  Iceland,  however,  the  Faroes  never  developed 
a  literature  of  their  own  ;  nevertheless,  when,  after  two  centu- 
ries of  constant  and  nervous  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  Scandinavian  North,  a  long  period  of  isolation  set  in,  the 
old  myths  and  traditions  brought  from  the  fatlierland  still  lived 
in  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  have  been,  as  folk  songs, 
banded  down  almost  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation 
through  many  centuries. 

The  language  brought  by  the  Norsemen  met  in  their  different 
settlements  a  very  dissimilar  fate.  Iceland,  preserved  by  its 
isolated  position  from  frequent  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
retained  the  old  language  more  faithfully  than  did  Norway 
itself;  when  a  temptation  to  use  foreign  words  came  with  the 
Beionnation,  the  phenomenal  wealth  of  the  old  literature  was 
there  to  check  the  abuse,  so  that  now,  after  a  thousand  years  of 
oae,  the  language  is  almost  absolutely  unchanged.  In  the 
British  Islands,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  but  naturalized  words  show  that  Old  Norse  was  ever  a 
n^ium  of  communication.  The  Faroes  show  a  state  of  things 
corresponding  to  their  middle  position :  isolated  as  they  are, 
they  have  always  been  subject  to  Danish  influence  and  the 
absence  of  a  national  literature  has  left  them  without  a  norm. 
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Modern  Faroese  is  a  Norse  dialect  showing  much  similarity  to 
Icelandic,*  but  with  the  influence  of  Danish  plainly  stamped 
upon  it ;  it  exists  only  as  a  spoken  language  and  has  no  original 
literature  other  than  its  songs.f 

The  songs  of  the  Faroes  owe  their  preservation,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  and  still  are  used  in  the  national 
dance  where  they  seem  to  be  sung,  however,  not  only  in  lieo 
of  instrumental  music,  but  also  for  their  own  worth  as  a  means 
of  interest  and  entertainment ;  the  custom,  too,  was  doobtlc^ 
common  to  the  North,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Icelandic  literature 
and  was  still  found  in  Iceland  in  the  last  century,  but  has  sinoe 
disappeared.  The  Faroese  dance  is  very  simple  and  almost  as 
staid  and  stateful  as  the  minuet  The  men  and  women,  stand- 
ing opposite  each  other  in  an  irregular  circle,  reach  each  other 
the  hand  and  take  either  three  steps  to  the  side  or  forward  and 
back,  and  then  either  balance  or  stand  still  and  bow.  At  the 
same  time  either  all  sing  the  accompanying  song  or  some  one 
sings  the  verses  alone  and  the  others  take  up  the  stave.  This 
dance  is  the  principal  amusement  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings and  at  weddings  and  other  festivals.  The  subjects  of  the 
songs,  as  has  been  indicated,  are  almost  all  taken  from  ancient 
mythology  or  tradition,  and  their  persona  are  the  gods  and 
giants  of  Asgard  and  the  champions  of  the  Edda  and  the 
hero-songs.  Their  poetic  worth  is  not  great.  It  is  bare  narra- 
tion, description  that  directly  describes  without  pariphrasis, 
dialogue  that  distinctly  says  what  is  meant  and  neither  more 
nor  less,  that  characterizes  them.  Like  the  true  folk  song  every- 
where they  have  neither  lyric  grace  nor  idyllic  finish ;  they  are 
direct,  to  the  point,  bare  and  often  disconnected ;  like  other 
folk  songs  and  ballads  they  make  frequent  use  of  repetition, 
and  of  inexact  and  iterated  rhyme.  To  give  a  more  correct 
picture  than  can  be  conveyed  by  mere  description,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  of  them  all  is  appended  in  traosla- 

*  The  Faroese  still  understand  Icelandic  if  spoken  slowly  and  distinctlj,  as  the 
author  had  occasion  to  remark  during  a  hasty  visit  to  the  islands  in  1879.  A 
young  Icelander  of  the  party  was  readily  understood  by  a  peasant  and  his  wift 
with  whom  the  oonversation  was  otherwise  carried  on  in  Danish. 

f  The  Faereyinga  Saga  is  a  mythical-historical  narration  of  events  in  the  Faroe 
Islands  from  about  960  to  lOiO ;  it  was  probably  written,  however,  at  least  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  11  in  Iceland. 
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tioQ  which  has  been  made  to  follow  the  original  Faroese^  as 
closely  and  literally  as  possible.  The  dramatis  persanoe  of  the 
soDg  are  three  gods  of  the  Northern  mythology,  Odin,  Honir, 
and  Loki,  the  giant  Skrymsli,  and  a  peasant  and  his  son.  Odin 
was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Scandinavians ;  he  is  described  in 
the  Eddaf  as  follows: — *' There  [in  Asgard]  is  a  place  called 
Hlidskjalf  and  when  Odin  seated  himself  in  the  highseat,  then 
looked  he  over  all  the  world  and  saw  every  man's  deeds,  and 
knew  all  things  that  he  saw.  His  wife  hight  Frigg  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Fjorgvin,  and  of  their  lineage  is  come  the  race  that  we 
call  the  Ases,  who  dwelt  in  Asgard  the  old  and  the  realms  that 
belong  to  it,  and  all  that  race  is  akin  to  the  gods.  And  for 
this  he  may  be  called  All-Father,  that  he  is  the  father  of  all 
gods  and  men,  and  of  all  that  was  made  by  him  and  by  his 
might"  ^^  Odin  is  the  highest  and  oldest  of  the  Ases;  he  rules 
all  things  and  as  other  gods  are  mighty,  so  to  that  extent  do  all 
serve  him  as  children  serve  a  father."  Honir  was,  according 
to  the  Edda,  j:  one  of  the  creating  godt 


Erst  three  Ases,  of  this  race  they, 
Mild  and  mighty,  aU  came  homeward ; 
Oil  the  strand  found  they,  little  potent 
Ask  and  Embla,  each  one  powerless. 

Breath  they  owned  naught  of,  sense  had  they  neither, 
Blood  nor  motion,  nor  goodly  colour ; 
Breath  gave  Odin,  sense  gaye  Honir, 
Blood  gave  Lodur,  and  goodly  colour. 

Loki  was  the  evil  god ;  of  him  the  Edda§  says : — "  There  is 
nambered  with  the  Ases  he  whom  some  call  the  slanderer  of 
the  Ases  and  the  originator  of  deceits,  and  the  disgrace  of  all 
gods  and  men.  He  is  called  Loki  or  Lopt  Loki  is  handsome 
and  &ir  in  appearance,  but  evil  in  disposition  and  very  false  in 
his  manner  of  dealing;  he  had  beyond  other  men  the  craft 
called  cunning  and  cheats  in  all  things :  he  brought  the  Ases 

*Cf.  Sjtirdhar  Kvaedhi,  samlede  og  besdrgede  ved  Y.  U.  Hammershaimb, 
odgime  af  det  nordiske  Literatur-Samfund.  Copenhagen,  1861.  Pp.  140-145. 
A  second  part  bears  the  title  Faerdisko  Kvaeder  ditto,  ditto.  Copenhagen,  1855 ; 
^^  together  form  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages. 

f  Snorra  Edda.  Oylfaginning,  i.  e.,  The  Pooling  of  Gylfi,  9 ;  the  second  quota- 
two  is  from  Gylfaghming,  20. 

tStemnndar  Bdda.    Voluspi,  i.  e.,  the  Prophecy  of  the  Yala,  20,  21. 

ISoorra  Edda.    Gylfaginning.  33. 
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into  great  trouble,  and  equally  as  well,  often  helped  them  oat 
again  with  his  tricks.*'     The  giant  Skrymsli  is  the  one  called 
Skrymir  in  both  Eddas;  in  the  prose  Edda*  it  is  told  how 
Thor  once  slept  in  his  glove  mistaking  it  for  a  great  hall.    The 
three  gods,  Odin,  Honir,  and  Loki,  are  often  associated,  and 
like  the  Greek  trio,  Hermes,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon,  often  go  out 
on  wanderings  together;  so  in  the  second  Song  of  Sigurd  Faf- 
nirsbane  of  the  poetic  Eklda  and  in  the  Ars  Poetica  [Skdldska- 
parmdl  41]  of  the  prose  Edda.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  Niebelungs  and  a  part  which  the  German  Nie- 
belongen  Lied  leaves  entirely  unexplained ;   Wagner  in   his 
musical  trilogy,  the  Ring  of  the  Niebelungs,  uses  the  Eddie 
songs  to  supplement  the  German  tale.     Another  tale  of  their 
wanderings  is  the  story  of  Idun  and  her  apples,  told  in  the 
prose  Edda,  both  in  Bragi's  Talk  [Bragaraedhur  2]  and  in  a 
song  by  Thjodolf  of  Hvin  in  his  poem  flaustlong  in  the  Ars 
Poetica  [Skdldskaparmdl  28].     The  god  called  Lodur  in  the 
verse  cited  above,  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  either  Edda, 
and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  is  meant  Loki,  so  that  the  three' 
also  appear  together  as  the  gods  who  created  the  human  race. 


LOKI'S  SONG. 


1. 


Giant  and  peasant  with  play  were  done, 
The  peasant  lost  and  the  giant  won. 

Stave: 
What  shall  the  harp  do  here   in   my 

hand, 
If  no  one  follows  bravely  to  the  other 

land? 

*'  The  play  is  out.  my  bet  I've  won, 
*  Now  ni  have  of  thee  thy  son. 

3. 
•'  I  will  have  thy  son  of  thee, 
*'  Lest  thou  hidest  him  from  me." 

4. 
The  peasant  calls  on  his  two  swains  thus: 
•'  Pray  to  Odin  to  come  to  us. 

5. 
•^  To  Odin,  the  Asen-king,  now  pray, 
*•  And  hell  be  hidden  for  many  a  day. 

♦Snorra  Kdda. 


6. 


*'  Would  that  Odin  now  were  near, 
'*  How  *tMrill  fare  I  then  might  hear." 

7. 
Scarce  half  spoken  was  the  word. 
There  stood  Odin  before  the  board. 

8. 
'•  Hear  thou.  Odin.  1  call  to  thee, 
"Thou  shalt  hide  my  son  for  roe." 

9. 
Odin  took  the  boy  away, 
In  sorrow  the  peasant  and  housewife  lav. 

10. 
Odin  quickly  now  did  hight 
A  field  to  grow  in  a  single  ni^ht. 

11. 
Odin  made  the  boy  e'er  mom 
An  ear  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  com ; 

12. 
An  ear  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  ooro. 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  ear  a  jrrain  of  com. 

Gylfagiuning,  46. 
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13. 
**  Here  without  fear  yon  may  safely  be, 
*'  When  I  call  then  come  to  me. 

14. 
*'  Here  you  may  safely  be  without  pain, 
"When  I  call  then  come  again. '^ 

15. 
The  giant  haa  a  heart  like  horn, 
He  reaps  his  lap  now  full  of  com. 

16. 
He  reaps  of  the  ears  of  com  a  store, 
A  naked  sword  in  his  hand  he  bore. 

17. 
A  naked  sword  in  his  hand  he  bore, 
Therewith  he  will  wound  the  bov  ftiU  sore. 

18. 
Then  the  boy  was  filled  with  pain 
Lest  he  the  grain  of  com  should  gain. 

19. 
Then  the  boy  was  filled  with  fear— 
Odin  called  to  stand  him  near. 

20. 

The  boy  and  Odin  homeward  fare, 

The  peasant  and  housewife  meet  them 

there. 

21. 

•  Here's  thy  young  son  back  to  thee, 

'  ni  DO  more  his  patron  be." 

22. 

The  peasant  calls  on  his  two  swains  thus : 

"  Pray  to  Honir  to  oome  to  us. 

23. 

"  1  would  that  Uonir  now  were  near, 

'  How  'twiU  fare  I  then  might  hear." 

24. 

Scarce  half-spoken  was  the  word, 

There  stood  H6nir  before  the  board. 

26. 

Hear  thou,  Honir,  I  call  to  thee, 

'Th<m  shalt  hide  my  son  for  me.*' 

26. 

H«ar  took  the  boy  away, 

In  sorrow  the  peasant  and  housewife  lay. 

27. 

Hooir  went  to  the  valley  green ; 

'^ovM  swans  o'er  the  sound  were  seen. 

28. 

RMtward  took  two  swans  their  flight, 

Down  near  Hdnir  they  both  alight. 


29. 
Hdnir  now  the  boy  did  bight 
A  feather  to  be  on  the  swan's  neok  white. 

30. 
"  Here  without  fear  you  may  safely  be, 
**  When  I  call  then  oome  to  me. 

31. 
"  Here  you  may  safely  be  without  pain, 
"  When  I  call  then  come  again." 

32. 
Skrymsli  ran  to  the  valley  green ; 
Seven  swans  o'er  the  sound  were  seen. 

33. 
The  giant  fell  upon  his  knee. 
The  first  8wan  in  his  hand  took  he. 

34. 
He  took  to  him  the  first  swan  there 
And  bit  its  neck  from  its  body  fair. 

35. 
Then  the  boy  was  filled  with  pain 
As  the  feathers  flew  from  his  throat  again . 

36. 
Then  the  boy  was  filled  with  fear — 
Honir  called  to  stand  him  near. 

37. 

The  boy  and  Honir  homeward  fare, 

The  peasant  and  housewife  meet  them 

there. 

.18. 

'•  Here's  thy  young  son  back  to  thee, 

'*  I'll  no  more  his  patron  be." 

39. 
The  peasant  calls  on  his  two  swains  thus  : 
"  Pray  to  Loki  to  oome  to  us. 

40. 
*'  I  would  that  Loki  now  were  near, 
"  How  'twill  fare  I  then  might  hear." 

41. 
Scarce  half  spoken  was  the  word. 
There  stood  Loki  before  the  board. 

42. 
"  Of  my  needs  thou  knowest  none ; 
''  Skrymsli  seeks  to  kill  my  son. 

43. 
"  Hear  thou,  Loki,  I  call  to  thee. 
*^  Thou  Shalt  hide  my  son  for  me. 

44. 
''  Hide  him  well  as  thou  dost  know, 
''  Let  him  not  to  Skrymsli  go." 
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45.  I 

'*  Shall  J  hide  thy  son  for  thee, 
"  To  do  my  will  thoult  promise  me. 

46. 
"  A  house  thou'lt  build  upon  the  strand 
"  While  I  fare  away  ftom  land. 

47. 
''  Gut  within  a  doorway  wide 
"  And  lay  a  bar  of  iron  inside/' 

48. 
Loki  took  the  boy  away ; 
In  sorrow  the  peasant  and  housewife  lay. 

49. 
Loki  went  toward  the  sand 
Where  rode  a  boat  beside  the  land. 

50. 
Loki  rowed  to  the  fishing-ground 
As  is  in  ancient  legends  found. 

61. 
Loki  speaks  not  many  a  word, 
But  the  hook  and  stone  throws  overboard. 

62. 
The  hook  and  the  stone  to  the  bottom  flew, 
Quickly  then  he  a  flounder  drew. 

63. 
One  he  now  catches ;  he  catches  now  two ; 
The  third  one  it  was  black  to  view. 

54. 
Loki  bids  the  boy  to  go 
As  a  single  egg  among  the  roe. 

65. 
"  Here  without  fear  you  may  safely  be, 
"  When  I  call  then  come  to  me. 

66. 
'*  Here  you  may  safely  be  without  pain, 
"When  T  call  then  come  again." 

67. 
Loki  rowed  now  back  to  land, 
Before  him  the  giant  stood  on  the  sand. 

58. 

The  giant  quickly  the  question  hight: 

"Loki,   where  wast   thou  during  the 

night?" 

59. 

"  Bnt  little  rost  is  granted  me ; 

"Was  rowing  and  faring  upon  the  sea." 

60. 

The  giant  pushes  his  iron  boat  oif ; 

Loki  cries  that  the  sea  breaks  rou^h. 


61. 
Loki  calls  to  the  giant  there: 
"  Giant,  let  me  with  you  fare." 

63. 
The  giant  took  the  rudder  in  hand 
While  Loki  rowed  away  from  land. 

63. 
Stout  and  long  did  Loki  row. 
Not  from  the  place  will  the  iron  boat  go. 

64. 
To  the  giant  Loki  swore :  "  I  trow 
"  Better  to  steer  than  thou  I  know !" 

65. 
Well  to  row  the  giant  knew ; 
Over  the  sea  the  iron  boat  flew. 

66. 
The  giant  rowed  for  many  a  mile; 
Loki  sat  in  the  stem  the  while. 

67. 
The  giant  rowed  to  the  fishing-groani 
As  is  in  ancient  legends  found. 

68. 
The  giant  speaks  not  many  a  word, 
Bnt  the  hook  and  stone  throws  overtxwd . 

69. 
The  hook  and  the  stone  to  the  bottom 

flew, 
Quickly  then  he  a  flounder  drew. 

70. 
One  he  now  catches ;  he  catches  now  two : 
The  third  one  it  was  black  to  view. 

71. 
Loki  spake  the  wily  wish : 
"  Giant,  give  to  me  the  fish." 

72. 
The  giant  answered  and  told  him  no: 
"  To  thee,  my  Loki,  it  ne*er  shall  go." 

73. 
The  fish  he  took  his  knees  between 
And  counted  each  egg  of  the  roe,  I  weeo 

74. 
He  counted  each  egg  within  the  fish: 
To  get  the  boy  was  his  only  wish. 

75. 
Then  the  boy  was  fifled  with  pain 
As  the  egg  crept  from  his  fist  again- 

76. 
Then  the  boy  was  filled  with  fear— 
Loki  called  to  stand  him  near. 
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71. 
"  Seat  thyself  close  back  of  roe 
•'  Wliere  the  giant  cannot  see. 

78. 
*'Thou  mast  leap  so  light  to  land 
''  Tbftt  ne*er  a  trace  is  in  the  sand.*' 

79. 
The  giant  rowed  now  back  to  land, 
Straight  toward  the  whitest  sand. 

80. 
Up  to  the  land  rowed  the  griant  stout; 
The  iron  boat  Loki  swung  about. 

81. 
The  giMit  runs  the  stem  to  land ; 
The  boj  leaps  lig^tlj  to  the  sand. 

82. 
The  giMit  looked  up  toward  the  hind; 
The  boj  stands  near  him  on  the  sand. 

83. 
So  lightlj  leaped  the  boj  to  land 
That  ne'er  a  trace  was  in  the  sand. 

84. 
So  heaT7  the  giant  leaped  to  land 
That  up  to  his  knees  sunk  he  in  sand. 

86. 
Hie  bo7,  as  well  as  he  ever  could, 
Rao  where  his  father's  boat-house  stood. 

86. 
To  his  father^s  boat-house  now  he  runs. 
And  dose  behind  the  giant  comes. 


87. 
The  giant  stuck  in  the  doorway  fast ; 
Into  his  head  the  iron  bar  passed. 

88. 
Loki  then  was  far  from  slow, 
Hewed  off  a  leg  at  a  single  blow. 

89. 
More  pleasure  than  pain  the  g^ant  found, 
Together  g^w  again  the  wound. 

90. 
Loki  then  was  far  from  slow, 
Hewed  the  other  leg  off  at  a  single  blow. 

91. 
Off  he  hewed  both  flesh  and  bone, 
And  cast  between  it  stock  and  stone. 

92. 
The  boy,  too,  saw  with  pleasure  deep, 
The  giant  apart  and  together  leap. 

93. 

The  boy  and  Loki  homeward  fare, 

The  peasant  and  housewife  meet  them 

there. 

94. 

"  Here's  thy  yoimg  son  back  to  thee, 

"  m  no  more  his  patron  be. 

96. 
"  111  no  more  his  patron  be  ; 
"  My  promise  have  I  kept  to  thee. 

96. 
"  Truly  have  I  kept  my  vow, 
'*The  giant  his  life  has  lost  just  now." 
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Article  VII.—NOTICES   OF    NEW    BOOKS. 

Afologktics.* — These  lectures  have  been  drawu  up  from  Pro! 
Smith's  own  briefs  and  notes  of  his  lectures  on  Apologetics  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1874,  '76,  '76.  They  were  his 
last  work,  and  exhibit  his  final  judgment  on  the  principal  points 
in  the  confiict  with  unbelief.  The  editor  announces  that  he  has 
confined  himself  strictly  to  what  the  author  left.  It  is  intimated 
that  an  outline  of  his  theological  system,  including  his  lectures  in 
full  on  the  Atonement  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  will  soon  be 
published.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  prepared 
his  theological  discussions  for  the  press  himself.  But  much  inter- 
est will  be  felt  in  the  present  volume  and  that  which  is  forth- 
coniing. 

The  World's  Witness  to  Jesus  Christ.! — ^This  volume  con- 
tains two  lectures,  the  first  course  on  the  Bedell  foundatioo, 
recently  given  by  G.  P.  and  Julia  Bedell  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  and  Kenyon  College. 
The  lectures  are  a  necessarily  concise,  but  well  considered  review 
of  the  influences  of  Christianity  on  civilization,  and  present  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  defence  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Dykks'  Sermons. t — This  volume  contains  twenty-six  ser- 
mons. They  are  evangelical  and  devout,  and  as  beard  from  the 
pulpit  were  doubtless  quickening  and  helpful  to  the  hearers.  The 
silent  reader  scarcely  sees  a  reason  why  they,  more  than  many 
other  good  sermons  which  he  hears  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
should  be  published. 

♦  Apologetics.  A  course  of  Lectures  by  Hbnbt  B.  Skith,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  edited 
by  William  S.  Karr,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1882.    ix.  and  194  pages. 

t  TTif  Bedett  Lecture  for  1881.  The  World*8  Witness  to  Jesus  Christ  The 
power  of  Christianity  in  developing  modern  civilization.  By  Rt.  Rev.  John  Wo- 
LiAMS,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut  ^ew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  »od 
29  West  23d  Street     1882.     79  pp. 

X  Sermons.  By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  M.A..  D.D.,  author  of  the  "  Manifesto  of  ih« 
Kingdom,"  "  Abraham,"  *  Prayers  for  the  Household,"  etc.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  A  Brothers,  530  Broadway,     viii.  and  383  pages. 
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CovBKANT  Names.* — This  volume  contains  twenty  seimons; 
the  six  first  are  on  as  many  covenant  names  of  God  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  remainder  are  on  Christian  privilegces. 
The  sermons  are  short,  simple,  and  devout.  A  refreshing  spiritr 
luJ  influence  breathes  from  them.  The  book  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion for  devotional  hours.  It  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Prof.  Shairp's  Aspect  of  Poetry. f — ^The  principal  part  of 
this  new  book  of  Prof.  Shairp  is  composed  of  lectures  which  he 
has  delivered  at  Oxford  within  the  past  four  years.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  same  originality,  and  the  same  charm  of 
diction  which  were  at  once  recognized  in  his  former  work  Per- 
haps we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  fresh  interest  with 
which  he  invests  the  topics  which  he  discusses  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

I  "  It  was  nothing  short  of  a  new  revelation,  when  Scott  turned 
back  men's  eyes  on  their  own  past  history  and  national  life,  and 
showed  them  there  a  field  of  human  interest  and  a  poetic  creation 
which  long  had  lain  neglected.  Since  the  days  of  Shakespeare  a 
veU  had  been  upon  it,  and  Scott  removed  the  veil.  Quinet  has 
spoken  of  the  impassable  gulf  which  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze 
has  placed  between  medittval  Franc^  and  the  modem  time.  It 
has  parted  the  literature  of  France,  he  says,  into  two  distinct 

<  periods,  between  which  no  communion  is  possible.  Bossuet,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  owe  nothing  to  the  earlier 
thought  of  France,  draw  nothing  from  it.  Because  of  this  sepa- 
ration, Quinet  thinks  that  all  modem  French  literature,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  is  more  real  and  more  fitted  to  interpret  the 
modern  spirit,  than  if  it  had  grown  continuously.  We  may  well 
doubt  this ;  we  may  ask  whether  it  has  not  been  the  death  of 
French  poetry — the  cause  why  modem  France  possesses  so  little 
that  to  us  looks  like  poetry  at  all.     It  would  seem  as  if  at  one 

f   thne  a  like  calamity  had  threatened  English  literature.     In  the 

■  eulier  part  of  last  century,  under  the  influence  of  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke,  a  false  cosmopolitanism  seemed  creeping  over  it, 
which  might  have  done  for  our  literature  what  the  French  wits  of 

♦  ^o\enant  Xames  and  Pririleges.  By  Richard  Nbwton,  D.D.,  author  of  the 
King's  Highway^  Nature's  Wonders,  Ac.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 
^Broadway.     1882.     374  pp. 

t  Aspects  of  Poetry ;  being  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  by  JoM2<  Oam pbkll 
^MEP,  LLP.     Houghton.  Mifflin  A  Co..  Cambridge.  1882.     12mo.  pp.  401. 
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the  Louis  Quartorze  age  did  for  theirs.  But  from  this  we  were 
saved  by  that  continuity  of  feeling  and  of  purpose  which  happilj 
governs  our  literary  not  less  than  our  political  lifa  All  through 
last  century  the  ancient  spirit  was  never  wholly  dead  in  England, 
and  it  would  have  revived  in  some  way  or  other.  That  immense 
sentiment,  that  turning  back  of  affection  upon  the  past,  was  com- 
ing— ^no  doubt  it  would  have  come^-even  if  Scott  had  never  been 
born.  But  he  was  the  chosen  vessel  to  gather  up  and  concen- 
trate within  himself  the  whole  force  of  this  retrospectiTe 
tendency,  and  to  pour  it  in  full  flood  upon  the  heart  of  European 
society.  More  profoundly  than  any  other  man  or  poet,  he  felt  the 
significance  of  the  past,  brooded  over  it,  was  haunted  by  it,  and 
in  his  poems  and  romances  expressed  it  so  broadly,  so  felicitously, 
with  such  genial  human  interest,  that  even  in  his  own  lifetime  be 
won  the  world  to  feel  as  he  did. 

"One  among  many  results  of  Scott's  work  was  to  turn  the  tide 
against  the  Illumination,  of  which  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  the  ho8t 
of  Encyclopsedists  were  the  high  priests.  Another  result  was, 
that  he  changed  men's  whole  view  of  history,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  written ;  recalled  it  from  pale  abstractions  to 
living  personalities,  and  peopled  the  past  no  longer  with  mere 
phantoms,  or  doctrinaire  notions,  but  with  men  and  women,  in 
whom  the  life-blood  is  warm.  If  you  wish  to  estimate  the  change 
he  wrought  in  this  way,  compare  the  historic  characters  of  Hume 
and  Robertson  with  the  life-like  portraits  of  Carlyle  and  Macan- 
lay.  Though  these  two  last  have  said  nasty  things  of  Scott,  it 
little  became  them  to  do  so ;  for  from  him  they  learnt  much  of 
that  art  which  gives  to  their  descriptions  of  men  and  scenes  and 
events  so  peculiar  a  charm.  If  we  now  look  back  on  many  char- 
acters of  past  ages,  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  personal 
affection  unknown  to  our  grandfathers,  it  was  Scott  who  taught 
us  this. 

"  These  may  be  said  to  be  intellectual  results  of  Scott's  ascen- 
dancy ;  but  there  are  also  great  social  changes  wrought  by  his 
influence,  which  are  patent  to  every  eye.  Look  at  modem  archi- 
tecture. The  whole  mediaeval  revival,  whether  we  admire  it  or 
not,  must  be  credited  to  Scott.  Likely  enough  Scott  was  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  secrets  of  Gothic  architecture  and  its  inner 
proprieties — as,  I  believe,  his  own  attempts  at  Abbotsford,  as 
well  as  his  descriptions  of  castles  af  d  churches,  prove.  But  it 
was    be  who  turned    men's  eyes  and  thoughts  that  way,  and 
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touched  those  inner  springs  of  interest  from  which,  in  due  time, 
the  whole  movement  came. 

"Aoother  social  result  is,  that  he  not  only  changed  the  whole 
fleDtiment  with  which  Scotchmen  regard  their  country,  but  he 
awakened  in  other  nations  an  interest  in  it  which  was  till  his 
time  unknown.  When  Scott  was  born,  Scotland  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  long  decadence  and  despondency  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  after  she  had  lost  her  Kings  and  her  Parliament. 
ThroQghout  last  century  a  sense  of  something  like  degradation 
lay  on  the  hearts  of  those  who,  still  loving  their  country,  could 
not  be  content  with  the  cold  cosmopolitanism  affected  by  the 
Edinburgh  wits.  Burns  felt  this  deeply,  as  his  poems  show,  and 
he  did  something  in  his  way  to  redress  it.  But  still  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  entertained  by  Englishmen  towards  Scots  and  Scot- 
land was  that  which  is  so  well  represented  in  The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  Till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  attitude  of 
Dr.  Johnson  was  shared  by  most  of  his  countrymen.  If  all  this 
has  entirely  changed — if  Scots  are  now  proud  of  their  country, 
instead  of  being  ashamed  of  it — if  other  nations  look  on  the  land 
▼ith  feelings  of  romance,  and  on  the  people  themselves  with 
reipect,  if  not  with  interest,  this  we  owe  to  Scott,  more  than  to 
any  other  human  agency.  And  not  the  past  only,  with  its  heroic 
figures,  but  the  lowly  peasant  life  of  his  own  time,  he  first 
revealed  to  the  world  in  its  worth  and  beauty.  Jennie  Deans, 
Edie  Ochiltree,  Caleb  Balderstone,  Dandie  Dinmont — these  and 
many  more  are  characters  which  his  eye  first  discerned  in  their 
quiet  obscurity — read  the  inner  movements  of  their  hearts,  and 
gave  to  the  world,  a  possession  for  all  time.  And  this  he  did  by 
bia  own  wonderful  human-heartedness — so  broad,  so  clear,  so  gen- 
ial, 80  humorous.  More  than  any  man  since  Shakespeare,  he  had 
in  him  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  he  so  imparted  it  to  his  own  creations  that  they  won  men's 
sympathies  to  himself,  not  less  than  to  his  country  and  his  peo- 
ple. Wordsworth  has  well  called  Scott  "the  whole  world's 
darling."  If  strangers  and  foreigners  now  look  upon  Scotland 
and  its  people  with  other  eyes  and  another  heart,  it  is  because 
they  see  them  through  the  personality  of  Scott,  and  through  the 
creations  with  which  he  peopled  the  land ;  not  through  the  pro- 
saic Radicalism,  which  since  Scott's  day  has  been  busily  effacing 
from  the  character  of  his  countrymen  so  much  that  he  loved. 

^  I  have  spoken  of  how  Scott  has  been  a  power  of  social  and 
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beneficent  influence  by  the  flood  of  fresh  sentiment  which  he  let 
in  on  men's  minds.  But  I  am  aware  that  to  your  "practical" 
man  romance  is  moonshine^  and  sentiment  a  delusion.  Such  an 
one  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  esteem  them  more  highly,  when  he  is 
made  aware  how  much  sentiment  and  romance  are  worth  in  the 
market.  The  tourists,  who  from  all  lands  crowd  to  Scotland 
every  summer,  and  enrich  the  natives  even  in  remotest  districtsr- 
what  was  it  brought  them  thither?  What  but  the  spell  of 
Walter  Scott  ?  And,  as  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell 
well  expressed  it  at  the  Scott  Centenary,  the  fact  that  Scott  ha$ 
in  any  of  his  creations  named  a  farm,  or  a  hill,  or  a  stream,  that 
is  to  their  possessor  as  good  as  a  new  title-deed,  which  will 
probably  double  the  marketable  value  of  the  spot.  So  practical 
a  power  may  poetry  become  in  the  aflairs  of  this  working  world." 
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certain  extracts  ftom  the  alleged  ^^  Ancient  Records "  of  the  Baptist  Churdi  of 
Kpworth,  Crowle,  and  Butterwick  (Eng.)  lately  published,  and  claimed  to  suggest 
important  modifications  of  the  History  of  the  17th  century.  With  coUectioot 
toward  a  BibUography  of  the  first  two  generations  of  the  Baptist  Controfersy. 
By  Henry  Martyn  Dexter.     16mo,  106  pp. 
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Abticms  L— education  OF  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

Science  and  Culture  and   Other  Essays;  by  Thomas  Henrt 
Huxley. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Article  to  review  Prof.  Hux- 
ley's scientific  theories.  What  specially  concerns  us  is  the 
subject  of  '^  Science  and  Culture,"  or  Education  for  Men  of 
Science, — that  which  gives  the  title  to  this  collection  of  papers, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  paper.  The  title  of  the  book 
indicates  the  importance  the  author  attaches  to  this  and  the 
three  other  educational  essays  with  which  the  volume  opens. 

Here  is  a  theme  on  which  it  seems  desirable  a  good  deal 
more  should  be  said  than  has  been  said,  and  something  differ- 
ent from  most  of  what  has  been  said. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Prof.  Huxley  has  discussed  the 
subject.  In  his  "Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Beviews," 
there  are  three  or  four  essays  devoted  to  the  theme  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  persevering  efforts  to  direct 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  Natural  Sciences  to  a  place  in 
eduoatioDal  curricula,  high  and  low,  have  not  been  without 
influence  on  the  English  public.  There  seems  to  have  been 
need  enough,  even  though  we  might  think  there  were  reason  to 
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make  allowance,  in  some  of  his  statements  about  English 
Schools  and  Universities,  for  the  earnestness  of  the  reformer. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  address  on  Science  and  Cul- 
ture was  the  opening  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  Science  College  at 
Birmingham.     Sir  Josiah  Mason  had  been  a  poor  boy,  bad 
made  his  life  battle  and  his  fortune,  and,  wishing  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  who,  like  him,  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  world's  blows,  he  founded  a  college  "  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  sound,  extensive,  and  practical 
scientific  knowledge."     From  this  college  party  politics,  the- 
ology, and  "mere  literary  instruction  and  education"  are  by 
express  terms  excluded.     This  last  exclusion,  Prof.  Huxley 
supposes,  has  reference  "  to  the  ordinary  classical  course  of  our 
schools  and  universities,"  in  other  words,  to  Latin  and  Greek 
studies.     The  institution,  we  are  told,  "  professes  to  give  a  high 
and  efficient  education,"  and  the  possibility  is  suggested  that, 
in  view  of  this  profession  and  that  exclusion,  "the  Levites  of 
Culture,"  by  which  designation  is  intended  the  advocates  of 
classical  studies,  may  set  up  a  sound  of  trumpeta     This  fur- 
nishes the  speaker  an  occasion  to  express  his  convictions  on  the 
subject  of  science  education  ;  the  relation  of  science  to  culture 
and  the  education  of  men  of  science.     Two  propositions  are 
laid  down.     "The  first  is,  that  neither  the  discipline  nor  the 
subject  matter  of  classical  education  is  of  such  direct  value  to 
the  student  of  physical  science  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
valuable  time  upon  either."     This  proposition  is  further  ex- 
plained in  course  of  the  address.     ".  .  .  .  given  ample  time 
for  learning  and  destination  for  ordinary  life  or  for  a  literary 
career,  I  do  not  think  that  a  young  Englishman  in  search  of 
culture  can  do  better  than  follow  the  course  usually  marked 
out  for  him,  supplementing  its  deficiencies  by  his  own  efforts. 
But  for  those  who  mean  to  make  science  their  serious  occupa- 
tion,   in  my  opinion  classical  education  is  a  mistake.^ 

Prof.  Huxley  is  therefore  glad  to  see  a  provision  which  shuts 
out  of  this  institution  "  the  ordinary  smattering  of  Latin  and 
Greek." 

The  second  proposition  laid  down  is  "that  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  real  culture,  an  exclusively  scientific  education  is 
at  least  as  efiectual  as  an  exclusively  literary  education.'*    Mr. 
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Haxley  accepts  Matthew  Arnold's  view  that  a  criticism  of  life 
is  the  essence  of  culture,  but  dissents  from  the  proposition,  as 
too  narrow,  that  literature  contains  the  materials  which  suffice 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  criticism.  "Perfect  culture 
should  supply  a  complete  theory  of  life,  based  upon  a  clear 
knowledge  alike  of  its  possibilities  and  of  its  limitations." 
"Nevertheless,"  he  says,  **I  am  the  last  person  to  question  the 
importance  of  genuine  literary  education,  or  to  suppose  that 
intellectual  culture  can  be  complete  without  it  An  exclusively 
scientific  training  will  bring  about  a  mental  twist  as  surely  as 
an  exclusively  literary  training."  But  the  literary  element  in 
a  scientific  course  may  be  drawn  from  English,  French,  and 
German,  "the  three  greatest  literatures  of  the  modern  world." 
"If  an  Englishman  cannot  get  literary  culture  out  of  his  Bible, 
his  Shakespeare,  his  Milton,  neither,  in  my  belief,  will  the  pro- 
fonndest  study  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  Horace, 
give  it  to  them." 

This  abstract  of  Prof.  Huxley's  views  is  not  given  for  the 
purpose  of  criticism  but  in  order  to  bring  them  into  light.  No 
one  holds  a  more  commanding  position  among  men  of  science, 
and  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  say  what  he  thinks,  of  the  kind 
of  education  needful  to  one  who  is  about  to  devote  his  life  to 
scientific  pursuits.  From  his  utterances  in  **  Science  and  Cul- 
ture," it  appears  that  he  regards  an  institution,  like  the  Josiah 
Mason  Science  College,  founded  "  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  industry  of  the  country,"  as  a  prop- 
erly speaking  Scientific  College,  adequate,  at  least,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  culture.  "The  picked  intelligences  among 
all  classes"  are  to  pass  through  it,  and  no  Birmingham  child 
.  "need  fail  to  obtain"  here  and  in  the  primary  and  other 
i  schools  "not  merely  the  instruction  but  the  culture  most 
appropriate  to  the  conditions  of  his  lifa"  Education  then  for 
the  scientific  man  must  in  its  foundations  be  an  education  in 
the  English  branches,  to  which  may  be  added  the  French  and 
Oerman  languages,  after  which  comes  introduction  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  and  to  its  special  applications.  The  classical 
languages  are  excluded — time  spent  upon  them  is  misspent. 
Of  Philosophy  nothing  is  said;  probably  it  was  not  deemed 
^orth  mentioning.     This  is  the  view  taken  by  Prof.  Huxley  of 
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education  for  students  of  physical  science,  "those  who  mean  to 
make  science  their  serious  occupation.''  Discard  the  classics, 
probably  also  philosophy,  acquaint  yourself  with  the  English 
branches,  get  French  and  German,  and  then  plunge  into  science, 
or  some  special  department  of  it,  in  a  school  which  may  and 
probably  will  have  a  range  similar  to  that  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's 
College.  And  this,  be  it  said,  not  because  he  does  not  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  classical  literature,  but  because  be  does  not 
think  these  studies  worth  the  time  to  the  man  who  makes^ 
science  his  aim. 

In  these  views  Professor  Huxley  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  a  large  one,  an  influential  one.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  among  the  parents  of  the  more  cultivated 
families  scattered  through  this  country,  among  practical  men, 
commercial  men,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  and  others,  many  of 
them  men  of  classical  education;  there  is  a  wide-spread  im- 
pression, that  scientific  schools,  based  on  the  ideas  of  Professor 
Huxley,  can  furnish  and  do  furnish,  not  only  practical  fitness 
for  the  industries  of  life,  but  an  all-sufficient  culture ;  and  that, 
especially  if  the  aim  be  science  as  the  serious  occupation  of 
life,  a  technical  school  like  the  Josiah  Mason  Science  College  is 
adequate  to  fit  a  man  for  that  serious  occupation.  Not  only 
so,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  these  views  have  widely 
prevailed  in  the  opening  of  so-called  scientific  departments  in 
connection  with  the  larger  universities  and  smaller  colleges  iu 
America,  as  the  requirements  of  the  courses  of  study  in  theai 
will  abundantly  show.  And  it  is  just  this  state  of  things 
which  makes  the  late  utterances  of  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Huxley  important,  and  makes  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
question  of  education  for  men  of  science.  The  subject  is  one 
of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  to  the  random  drift  of  a  popular 
current  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  number  of  technical 
schools  which  are  being  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  which 
are  establishing,  in  one  form  or  another,  courses  of  so-called 
scientific  instruction,  alongside  the  regular  classical  courses ; 
and  at  the  great  number  of  students  who  are  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  these  technical  schools  and  scientific  courses,  to 
appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
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the  methods  adopted  in  them,  and  to  the  ideas  which  they 
give  their  students,  not  only  of  the  material  world,  but  of  cul- 
ture in  general  and  of  themselves.  It  makes  some  diflference 
how  men  are  taught  to  regard  themselves ;  but,  if  that  is  a 
relatively  small  matter,  it  makes  a  great  diflference  to  them  and 
the  world  what  they  actually  are.  The  young  men  who  are 
now  being  educated  in  the  various  scienti6c  schools  are  going 
to  take  an  important  part  not  only  in  the  acting  of  the  next 
fifty  years,  but  also  in  their  thinking.  And  when  we  consider 
what  weight  the  thinking  of  men  of  science  has  with  the 
masses,  and  that  their  thinking  is  not  likely  to  have  less 
weight  but  rather  more  in  the  future,  the  kind  of  preparation 
they  are  getting  for  their  future  thinking  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully scanned.  Moreover  courses  of  scientific  study  are  laid 
out  in  a  large  number  of  technical  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  reference  to  growth  and  future  needs.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are  now  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of 
special  instruction  in  the  sciences,  but,  if  future  growth  meets 
anticipations,  they  will  ere  long  be  teaching.  If  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  mapping  out  work  in  these  departments,  they 
are  not  past  correction.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  that 
many  of  these  institutions  are  likely  to  receive,  in  the  future, 
more  munificent  foundations  than  they  have  received  in  the 
past,  and  it  becomes  exceedingly  desirable  that  correct  ideas  of 
the  aims  of  such  departments  should  be  so  widely  diflFused,  as 
to  prevent  the  loading  of  gifts  with  conditions,  which  may  go 
a  long  way  towards  thwarting  the  highest  purposes  of  educa- 
tion in  science. 

Now,  in  order  to  a  correct  view  of  the  elements  which  must 
enter  into  the  education  of  the  man  who  is  to  make  science  his 
life  study,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  consider  what  constitutes 
science;  and  second  the  purposes  a  man  may  have  in  studying 
it  These  questions  present  no  serious  diffioultiea  Science  is 
amply  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  world  and  the  laws 
which  govern  it  It  properly  includes  the  phenomena  not 
ooly  of  matter  but  of  mind.  Both  sets  of  phenomena  are 
objects  of  observation  and  may  be  made  objects  of  experiment 
Both  may  be  presumed  to  have  laws.  But  more  commonly 
^e  term  science  is  distinctively  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
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matter  and  their  laws.  The  whole  range  of  material  phenom- 
ena belongs  to  science,  and  the  laws,  ever  more  and  more  in- 
clusive as  we  ascend,  by  which  phenomena  are  determined 
constitute  the  proper  object  of  scientific  seeking.  Observa- 
tion, experiment  is  subordinated  to  this  end. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  question,  the  purpose  a  man 
may  have  in  view  in  studying  science,  we  find  that  according 
to  that  purpose  science  divides  itself  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical or  science  proper  and  applied  science.     What  is  the  dis- 
tinction ?     It  is  very  clear.     True,  both  may  be  combined  in 
one  person  but  both  will  rarely  be  present  in  equal  degree. 
The  mind  will  tend  predominantly  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
Science  proper,  pure  science  is  knowledge.     Knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena and  their  laws,  without  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  for  the  material  service  of  life.     The  ruling  idea  is 
that  of  knowing  not  of   using.     The  object  of   observation, 
experiment,  classification,  is  the  determination  of  thought  rela- 
tions among  phenomena ;  the  enlargement  of  the  intellectual 
view.     Material  science  as  science  is  mind  food.     The  object  of 
its  pursuit  is  to  know.     It  is  therefore  sharply  contrasted  with 
applied  science.     The  purpose  of  the  man  who  makes  applied 
science,  practical  science  his  study  is  to  use  principles,  laws, 
facts  for  the  material  ends  of  life.     He  knows  in  order  that  he 
naay  apply.     Knowing  is  not  the  end.     Thought  relations  are 
valuable  only  as  they  subserve  material  interests.     Enlarge* 
ment  of  intellectual  view  is  sought  somewhat  as  the  hawk 
seeks  a  wide  vision,  that  he  may  secure  his  prey.     This  use  of 
science  is  legitimate;  it  maybe  noble;  but  the  distinction  is 
positive,  radical. 

According  to  this  distinction  we  obtain  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents of  science  whose  aims  are  wide  apart;  students  of 
applied  science  or  technical  students  and  students  of  pure 
science  or  scientists. 

The  object  of  the  technical  student  is  to  acquire  some  art,  to^ 
become  master  of  an  industry.  The  arts  or  industries  which 
such  students  may  wish  to  acquire  are  exceedingly  varied  and 
as  varied  are  the  amounts  of  scientific  knowledge  needful  ta 
make  them  skilled  in  their  callings.  A  man  who  wishes  io- 
make  shoes  by  hand  needs  very  little  science  beyond  what  is 
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at  every  man's  elbow.     Beyond  this  he  acquires  hand  skill  and 
does  good  work.    A  young  woman  who  wants  to  make  good 
batter  might  find  it  desirable  to  know  quite  a  number  of  chem- 
ical facts  not  commonly  understood,  especially  if  she  were  go- 
ing to  experiment  in  new  methods ;  but,  ordinarily,  the  art, 
though  a  very  nice  one,  can  be  acquired  out  of  school.     A 
joang  man  who  has  considerable  farming  interests  at  stake, 
finds  it  desirable  to  know  something  of  a  good  many  things  ; 
of  chemistry,  of  botany,  of  zoology,  of  meteorology.     He  goes 
to  a  technics  school,  a  school  of  agriculture.     There  he  seeks 
such  knowledge  of  these  branches  as  specially  applies  to  his 
calling,  in  botany  a  limited  knowledge  of  grasses,  in  zoology  a 
knowledge  of  insects  injurious  to  crops,  and  so  on.     He  pur- 
saed  these  subjects,  not  as  sciences,  but  as  contributors  to  a 
branch  of  economy.     Science  is  not  his  aim  ;  his  aim  is  prac- 
tical    So  in  the  various  lines  of  manufacture,  in  sugar  refin- 
ing, and   even  in   mining.     While  all   these,  and   all   other 
technical  students  must  have  a  certain  foundation  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  differs  in  extent  and  in  kind  from  that  of  the 
student  of  pure  science.     The  actual  practice  with  such  stu- 
dents in  the  most  discriminating  schools  is  different     After  a 
comparatively  short    course    of  preliminary  instruction,    the 
technological  student,  of  sugar  manufacturing  for  instance,  can 
advantageously  be  set  at  the  practical  processes  which  shall 
acquaint  bim  with  the  nature,  chemical   relations,  sources  of 
sugar,  and  the  mechanical  means  of  producing  it     So  with 
the  metallurgist  and  the  miner.     No  one  will  contend  that  the 
object  had  in  view  by  the  student  of  applied  science  will  not 
necessarily  exercise  a  powerful  influence,   not  only  upon  the 
range  of  his  studies,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  them.     This  dis- 
tinction may  be  extended  much  further  than  would  at  first  be 
thought     There  are  geologists  who  can  hardly  aspire  to  rank 
among  men  of  science.     Their  aims  are  practical  and  utili- 
tarian.   They  are  good  collectors,  intelligent  observers  in  those 
fields  with  which  they  are  familiar,  having  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  rocks  and  more  rarely  of  fossils,  of  the  order  of  strata, 
and  of  useful  minerals.     They  work  up  details  for  others  to 
systematize  into  science,  but  they  can  hardly  claim  the  stature 
of  scientific  men.     So  a  man  might  be  a  very  fair  observer  in 
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meteorology  or  even  in  astronomy  and  yet  be  of  too  mechanical 
and  practical  a  tendency  to  become  a  scientist 

I  have  enlarged  upon  this  point  more  than  I  should  hare 
done  were  it  not  that  in  this  quarter  lies  the  very  starting 
point  of  error.  Science  is  something  different  from  and  more 
than  an  art.  Science,  as  such,  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  what 
it  reveals.  A  student  of  science  has  a  perfectly  distinct  aim ; 
he  follows  science  for  its  own  sake.  Not  that  he  is  not  con- 
scious  of  its  utility,  but  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire  after  its 
uses.  He  is  ready  to  spend  his  life  on  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions of  purely  scientific  interest,  whose  practical  bearings  are 
not  seen  or  thought  of.  While  he  rejoices,  equally  with 
others,  if  material  benefits  are  conferred  on  mankind,  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  he  often  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to 
receive  the  material  benefit  himself.  His  discoveries  become 
the  property  of  the  world.  Even  if  he  makes  practical  use  of 
his  knowledge  scientific  truth  is  ever  uppermost  among  his 
aims.  I  will  not  say,  for  I  do  not  know,  what  may  be  the  feel- 
ings with  younger  students,  but  that  generation  with  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  beginning  my  studies  in  these  departments, 
is  still  represented  by  noble  souls  to  whom  pure  science  offers 
charms  which  no  utilitarian  views  have  diminished,  and  who, 
I  believe,  have  steadily  refused  to  feather  their  nests  with  the 
results  of  their  investigations.  They  stand  open-handed,  gen- 
erous, devoted  to  an  ideal,  and  they  have  done  noble  work. 
The  spirit  which  then  prevailed  did  not  fail  to  express  itself 
with  reprobation  of  those  who,  while  they  professed  to  be  devo- 
tees of  science,  were  esteemed  to  have  soiled  their  hands  with 
the  profits  of  their  discoveries.  And  the  example  was  set 
them  by  an  older  generation  of  great  names.  When  Weber 
and  Gauss,  in  Gottingen,  stretched  a  wire  from  the  studio  of 
one  to  that  of  the  other,  and  sent  telegraphic  signals  through 
it,  they  dropped  the  work  then  and  there.  Why?  Not 
because  they  did  not  care  for  the  benefits  men  might  reap  from 
telegraphy,  but  because  the  work  of  science  was  done.  The 
rest  was  a  matter  of  mechanical  detail.  That  was  not  their 
sphere.  They  turned  to  further  searchings  in  the  fields  of 
pure  science. 

These  illustrations  may  serve  to  make  the  distinction  dear. 
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It  woald  not  be  surprising  if  the  practical  drift  of  the  day  were 
to  cry  out  against  this  denial  of  the  name  of  science  to  what  is 
really  art ;  but  only  when  the  distinction  is  drawn  are  we  pre- 
pared to  see  what  kind  of  training  the  roan  of  science  needs. 

First  and  foremost  I  would  lay  it  down  as  fundamental  that 
be  shall  himself  understand  the  distinction  we  have  been  mak- 
ing. He  shall  radically  distinguish  in  his  own  mind  between 
science  and  technology.  Only  so  can  he  form  for  himself  a 
proper  ideal  towards  which  he  may  work.  Having  obtained 
SQch  an  ideal,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  see  that  if  he  is 
to  realize  it,  he  must  begin  by  securing  a  broad  basis  of  gen- 
eral culture.  If  to  know  is  his  aim,  the  unceasing  require- 
ment of  his  very  being,  he  will  esteem  it  a  great  misfortune 
not  to  have  obtained  at  the  outset  broad  glimpses  at  least  of 
the  knowable.  He  will  deprecate,  as  a  blow  struck  at  his 
ideal  of  a  scientific  man,  all  views  of  education  which  shut  him 
out  from  fields  of  culture,  the  beauty  and  worth  of  which  he 
never  can  really  know,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  tread  them. 
The  demand  for  a  broad  and  generous  culture,  as  a  foundation 
for  his  future,  will  rise  immediately  out  of  his  perception  of  the 
ideal  man  of  scienca 

If  now  from  this  general  demand  we  pass  to  special  require- 
ments, we  observe  that  science,  as  a  study,  breaks  into  two 
departments,  the  observation  of  facts,  and  reasoning  upon 
bets.  Observing,  reasoning,  this  is  the  work  for  which  men 
are  to  be  trained,  i.  e.,  for  a  large,  accurate  use  of  the  senses, 
for  a  close  application  of  mind.  Here  at  once  itrises  again  the 
demand  for  great  breadth  of  training — training  of  the  whole 
man,  training  of  the  senses  and  reasoning  powers.  A  quick 
eye,  a  delicate  touch,  a  sensitive  taste,  a  quick  perception,  close 
attention,  a  command  of  names  to  mark  objects,  of  memory  to 
retain,  vivid  imagination,  well-developed  discrimination  of  like 
and  unlike,  an  inductive  power  including  classification  and 
generalization — these  are  the  belongings  of  the  man  of  science, 
besides  command  of  useful  languages,  instruments  to  unlock 
the  doors  of  knowledge,  ancient  and  modern.  Here  is  the  gen- 
ial statement  A  glance  at  the  powers  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  are  necessary  and  may  be  cultivated.  He  would  be 
a  great  genius  who  should  possess  them  all  in  rich  measure. 
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but  genius  even,  without  discipline,  runs  wild.  Yet  minds  of 
average  brightness  may  acquire  these  powers  under  skillful 
training,  and  it  is  the  definite  purpose  of  scientific  education  to 
develop  them.  The  training  of  the  senses  comes  by  syste- 
matic every -day  use  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  waters,  the 
laboratory,  the  collection  at  the  investigator's  table.  Percep- 
tion, attention,  discrimination  of  likeness  and  difference, 
memory,  come  of  constant,  prolonged  contact  with  phenomena. 
The  logical  faculty,  classification,  generalization,  languages 
come  partly  of  books,  guiding  to  use.  Books  must  every- 
where supplement  observation  and  experiment 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  enumeration  of  special 
studies  for  the  student  of  science,  but  in  view  of  the  present 
tendencies  of  this  particular  branch  of  education,  a  few  thing? 
need  to  be  insisted  on  with  emphasis. 

And  in  the  first  place,  if  we  have  been  at  all  successful  in 
this  review  of  the  subject,  the  reader  will  find  some  ground  for 
agreement  with  the  proposition  that  a  broad  culture,  the  broad- 
est possible  culture,  is  fundamental  to  education  for  scientific 
pursuits.  The  need  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
in  which  the  man  of  science  is  to  engaga  In  view  of  the 
commanding  influence  accorded  to  men  of  science,  in  view  of 
the  part  they  are  to  play,  inevitably,  in  the  future  of  this 
country,  especially  in  the  future  of  its  thought,  it  is  not  only 
fitting,  it  is  demanded,  that  they  shall  prepare  themselves  for 
that  future  by  courses  of  study  at  least  as  broad,  as  refining 
and  as  stimulating  as  those  which  belong  to  any  other  calling. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  f>ingle  argument  used  to  exclude  the  usual 
college  curriculum,  with  its  Latin,  and  especially  its  Greek, 
from  the  preparation  of  men  of  science,  which  is  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  the  law,  to  medicine,  and  in  good  degree  to  theol- 
ogy and  many  departments  of  literature.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  master  minds  in  natural  science  must  take  in  as  broad  a 
range  of  studies,  modern  and  ancient,  as  the  master  minds  in 
any  other  department  If  it  is  true  that  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge in  law,  medicine,  theology,  literature  lie  in  Latin  and 
Greek  writings,  so  do  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  natural 
science  lie  there,  so  far  as  they  lie  in  books  at  all.  All  of 
value  that  was  thought  and  done  in  the  fundamentals  of  science 
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from  the  time  of  Thales  down  to  the  time  of  Boger  Bacon,  la 
the  thirteenth  centary,  was  thought  and  done  in  Latin  and 
Greek — ^pretty  much  all  of  it.  The  boasted  science  of  Arabia 
was  Greek  science  translated.  The  Arabic  served  mainly  as  a 
channel  through  which  Greek  science  and  philosophy  were 
poared  into  medisdval  Europe,  and  how  impure  the  channel 
was  the  men  of  Europe  saw  when,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
they  began  to  get  hold  of  the  original  Greek  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. From  those  original  writings  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fresh  minds  of  Europe,  sprung  more  than  we  have  been  wont  to 
believe — the  first  signs  of  modern  science.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  those  classical  writings  are  accessible  now,  in  reliable 
translations  to  all  students  of  science,  so  are  they  to  all  other 
students.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Ko  true  student  can  be 
satisfied  with  even  the  best  translations.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  get  substantially,  at  second  hand,  the  facts  and  ideas 
of  a  people  to  which  we  turn  for  intellectual  enlargement; 
what  we  want  is  the  genius  of  the  nation.  That  genius  is  in 
its  speech,  and  the  genius  of  the  Greek  was  a  genius  inquiring, 
imaginative,  scientific.  It  was  precisely  the  genius  which  we 
have  seen  must  be  exemplified  in  the  modern  man  of  science. 

It  will  naturally  appear,  from  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  this  way,  that  the  best  preparation  for  a  young  man,  who  is 
going  to  pursue  pure  science  in  earnest,  will  be  found  in  the 
r^ular  college  curriculum.  Probably  on  the  whole  this  is  the 
best  source  from  which  to  draw  the  initial  elements  of  culture. 
The  main  objections  to  this  course  are  two. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  claimed  that  scientific  students  have 
not  time.  To  which  the  reply  is  natural  that  they  have  just  as 
much  time  as  any  other  students.  They  live  as  long,  they  do 
not  need  to  get  into  active  life  any  earlier,  their  professional 
studies  require  no  longer  time  for  one  who  is  well  prepared  to 
take  hold  of  them,  than  do  other  professional  studies.  A 
large  part  of  our  present  so-called  scientific  course  is  taken  up 
with  studies  which  ought  to  have  been  made  before  entering 
the  school  of  science. 

A  second  objection  is  more  serious.  The  whole  life  of  the 
college  student  is  spent  with  books,  and  the  habit  of  depend- 
ing on  observation,  so  necessary  to  the  student  of  nature,  is 
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thereby  seriously  interfered  with.  This  is  true.  College  life 
develops  a  tendency  to  bookishness.  But  the  tendency  can  be 
easily  corrected  by  proper  management  Let  the  college  stu- 
dent upon  entering  the  school  of  science  be  put  instanter,  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period,  into  immediate  contact  with  things. 
Take  books  away  from  him,  excepting  his  two  or  three  refer- 
ence books,  set  him  at  work  on  minerals,  fossils,  plants  or  io 
the  laboratory,  and  in  six  months,  a  year,  his  habit  will  be 
broken  up  and  he  will  have  acquired  besides  a  basis  of  facts 
upon  which  he  can  begin  to  read  intelligently.  Further  than 
these  two  objections  I  know  of  none,  except  that  the  methods 
of  college  instruction  are  too  unpractical,  resulting,  in  case  of 
the  classical  languages,  for  the  most  part  in  a  mere  *' smattering 
of  Latin  and  Greek-"  There  was  probably  more  ground  for 
this  charge  formerly  than  now ;  but  that  there  is  still  great 
need  of  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  is  probably  true. 
This  objection,  however,  which  is  the  one  most  commonly 
urged,  is  really  an  objection  based  not  on  the  relative  import- 
ance of  classical  studies,  but  on  the  method  of  acquiring  ihem. 
The  objection  applies  to  all  classical  training  for  whatever  end, 
and  the  way  for  colleges  to  meet  it  is  by  seeking  new  and 
more  practical  methods,  rather  than  encouraging  courses  of 
study  in  which  the  classics  are  left  out 

That  in  advocating  a  broader  culture  for  men  of  science  this 
paper  expresses  the  feeling  of  our  best  and  purest  scientific 
minds,  we  may  be  confident  They  are  feeling  the  stigma, 
which,  in  a  certain  degree,  attaches  to  the  science  departments 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  while  they  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  low  standard  of  culture  demanded  as  prepara- 
tion for  scientific  studies,  gives  an  air  of  justice  to  the 
reproach.  They  are  also  feeling  the  defect  in  a  practical  way. 
Only  lately,  an  instructor  was  lamenting,  in  my  presence,  the 
inability  of  his  classes  to  command  the  nomenclature  of 
science,  and  the  utter  confusion  of  their  minds  over  such  sim- 
ple terms  as  aphelion,  perihelion,  apogee,  perigee,  and  synodic 
revolutions.*  If  students  are  seriously  embarrassed  over  words 
which  have  almost  become  English,  what  must  become  of 
them    when   they    enter  on    the   vast  terminology  of   other 

*  This  is  a  leading  school  of  scienoe. 
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bniDohes  of  science.  And  bow  keenly  the  lack  of  preparatory 
clasBical  education  is  occasionally  felt  by  men  who  have  made 
good  advances  in  scientific  studies,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  in- 
timate friend  who,  after  having  studied  in  a  scientific  school, 
and  spent  a  long  term  in  German  universities,  found  himself 
teaching  science  in  one  of  our  collies.  He  was  so  keenly  sen- 
sible of  the  defects  in  his  early  education  that,  with  Spartan 
heroism,  he  actually  went  in  with  the  undergraduates,  and  re- 
cited in  their  classes  to  make  up  a  loss  which  he  could  not 
afford  to  suffer.  His  subsequent  success  has  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  of  his  courageous  self-humiliation. 

When  we  pass  from  the  preparatory  course  into  the  science 
school  itself  the  main  studies  naturally  determine  themselves. 
But  there  are  two  branches  at  present  very  generally  neglected, 
and  of  such  importance  to  the  cultivated  man  of  science  as  to 
demand  special  mention  here. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  general  history  of  science.  To  know 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  it  has  been  done,  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  is  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  and  a  gen- 
eral but  complete  outline  of  such  knowledge  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished. Nothing  can  be  more  healthful  to  the  student  of 
science  than  this.  In  this  way  alone  can  he  learn  not  only  as 
to  his  own  department,  but  as  to  all  science,  how  the  laws  of 
scientific  thought  have  been  developed  and  illustrated  along 
with  processes  of  discovery.  Nothing  offers  better  preparation 
for  the  work  of  a  man  of  right  ideals  than  this  knowledge  of 
the  past;  the  century -long,  slow  processes  by  which  facts  have 
been  gathered,  ideas  have  been  classified,  principles  estab- 
lished, laws  ascertained.  Nothing  too  can  be  safer  for  the  mo- 
rale of  the  student  The  tremendous  cost  of  knowledge  is  set 
before  him  in  this  way  as  in  no  other.  And  when  a  young 
man  sees  the  mistakes  of  great  minds,  the  fleeting  character  of 
theories,  the  boldness  with  which  speculations  have  been 
advanced  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  subsequent 
generation  reviews  the  work  and  the  theories  of  the  past,  how 
ruthlessly  the  favorite  dogmas  of  one  generation  are  over- 
hauled and  pulled  down  by  the  next,  he  must  be  gifted  with  a 
large  share  of  conceit  who  does  not  learn  modesty  and  caution, 
and  also  learn  how  valuable  are  facts  and  how  uncertain  are 
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speculations  which  go  beyond  the  facts.  He  will  undersUnd 
that  all  the  work  of  this  generation  will  be  as  mercilesdy 
reviewed  by  the  next,  and  that  it  cannot  expect  wholly  to 
escape  the  general  destiny ;  nay,  that  much  of  that  which  is 
now  made  the  Shibboleth  of  scientific  rank  may  not  pass  mas- 
ter under  the  keener  gaze  and  deeper  knowledge  of  succeeding 
generations.  But  he  will  also  learn  that  whatever  may  be- 
come of  theories,  whatever  may  become  of  his  own  name  and 
fame,  all  the  solid  material  he  works  out  of  nature's  quarry 
will  go  into  the  reconstructed  science  of  the  future. 

The  second  largely  neglected  branch  of  study  in  these 
schools  is  Philosophy.  It  is  no  extravagant  ideal  of  a  man  of 
science  which  asserts  the  importance  to  his  training  of  a  sound 
philosophy.  The  man  who  makes  a  life  study  of  nature  will 
be  a  philosopher  of  some  school.  It  is  not  like  a  man  of  high 
ideals  to  stop  short  when  he  reaches  the  border  line  between 
science  and  that  philosophy  which  inquires  into  the  deeper 
nature  and  source  of  all  that  is.  The  history  of  the  sensible 
world  immediately  around  us  leads  up  to  the  history  of  the 
cosmos.  We  cannot  contemplate  the  great  whole,  or  its  details, 
without  being  drawn  into  speculations,  which  lie  beyond  the 
determinations  of  physical  sequences.  The  vast  mysteries 
which  lie  back  of  phenomena  possess  a  mighty  attractiveness 
to  all  who  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Besides  this,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  things  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
questions  concerning  the  progress  of  things ;  those  vast 
processes  of  mighty  change,  and  the  hopes,  the  destinies  of 
men.  We  cannot  shake  off  these  questions.  It  is  utterly 
vain  to  tell  men  to  '*  leave  hoping  and  fearing  alone."  Man  is 
too  largely  a  creature  of  hopes  and  fears.  These  questions  as 
to  whence  and  how  things  came  to  be  and  why  they  came  to 
be  as  they  are,  and  whither  they  all  and  we  all  tend  consti- 
tute, to  a  large  majority  of  minds,  the  very  fascination  of 
science,  though  they  lie  beyond  science  in  the  realm  of  philos- 
ophy. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  over  such  questions  as 
these,  this  age  is  most  profoundly  agitated,  notwithstanding 
its  utilitarianism,  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  it  It  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  the  influence  which  certain  men, 
especially  of  the  English  school  of  science,  have  exerted  dor* 
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ing  the  last  twenty-five  years  over  the  public  mind,  has  been 
due  largely  to  that  philosophy  with  which  they  have  trans- 
fused their  science.  Of  that  philosophy  there  is  here  no  occa- 
sion to  speak  farther  than  to  insist  that  it  has  shaped  the 
thinking  and  popular  power  of  leading  men  of  science  of  this 
day,  as  the  philosophy  which  such  men  adopt  will  always  do. 
And  their  dealing  with  such  questions  attracts  the  gaze  of 
men,  because  though  science  and  philosophy  are  distinct,  they 
are  yet  so  intimate,  that  men  do  not  always  discriminate  be- 
tween them.  Hence  the  hearing,  almost  credulous,  given  to 
men  of  science  when  they  touch  these  tbemea  Hence  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  vast  importance,  that  the  philosophy  held 
by  every  man  of  science  should  be  sound.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  so  he  must  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  philosophy 
and  in  the  history  of  philosophic  speculation  from  its  dawn 
down  to  the  present  time.  An  intelligent  understanding  of 
such  history,  in  its  main  outlines,  would  guard  the  minds  of 
young  men,  against  that  power,  which  the  supposed  novelty  of 
bold  speculations  often  has  over  them.  They  would  discern 
how  little  there  is  of  originality  and  of  novelty  in  the  ever 
recurring  forms  of  sceptic  philosophy,  and  would  be  prepared 
to  measure  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  true  science. 

It  is  time  for  educators  to  look  to  this  matter  as  they  love 
the  future  of  our  country.  A  false  philosophy  is  the  suicide 
of  thought,  and  instead  of  being  born  of  science,  as  some 
imagine,  it  is  the  suicide  of  science.  It  is  to  be  wished  the 
time  were  not  far  off,  when  no  corps  of  scientific  instructors 
should  be  looked  upon  as  complete  without  its  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  History  of  Science  and  of  Philosophy. 

It  remains,  in  closing  this  essay,  to  revert  once  more  to  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  school  of 
science  and  the  school  of  technology.  To  the  confounding  of 
this  distinction  must  be  ascribed  in  great  part  the  present  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  standard  of  education  for  men  of  scienca 
*rhe  large  demand  of  the  industrial  arts  for  men  specially  edu- 
cated to  them  has  led  a  great  many  youths  to  resort  to  schools 
where  science  is  taught,  in  order  to  obtain  such  needful  infor- 
mation as  science  affords  to  fit  them  for  their  special  callings. 
Naturally  enough  they  have  been  received,  with  only  such 
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preparation  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  their  immediate  par- 
posea  Once  in  such  institutions,  they  have  straightway  imag- 
ined and  called  themselves  scientific  students.  The  schools 
have  b^en  called  scientitic  schools.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  students  have  gone  into  the  arts.  But  now  and  then  one 
originally  intending  to  study  only  some  branch  of  technology 
has  become  enamored  of  a  special  branch  of  science,  and  has 
made  it  his  life  work,  perhaps  has  become  a  teacher  in  it  So 
it  has  come  about  that  we  have  schools  of  science  and  of  tech- 
nology all  in  one — ^students  of  science  and  technology  ming- 
ling together  habitually  classed  together  in  all  minds,  and 
what  is  worse,  sharing  equally  the  honors  of  the  name  of 
science,  so  they  only  come  up  to  a  certain  relatively  low  stan- 
dard of  preparation.  Hence  the  wide  spread  impression  that 
to  be  a  man  of  science  does  not  require  that  thorough  culture 
and  trained  scholarship  which  is  necessary  to  a  corresponding 
rank  in  other  departments.  Then  the  evil  is  exaggerated  and 
intensified  by  the  conferring  of  science  degrees  on  those  who 
are  really  only  entitled  to  certificates  of  proficiency  in  some 
branch  of  technology.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
such  degrees  as  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  should  be  conferred  upon  those  whose  studies  have 
been  mainly  directed  to  the  mastery  of  some  industry,  while 
they  are  eminently  appropriate  to  those  who  pursue  science  for 
it^  own  sake.  The  custom  of  conferring  such  degrees  has 
however  become  wide  spread  and  contributes  largely  to  the 
unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  which  prevails.  The  degrees 
have  the  sound  of  a  culture  which  is  not  realized. 

And  still  more  do  the  higher  degrees  of  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  which. are  perhaps  reserved  for 
those  who  have  made  a  real  proficiency  in  some  branch  of 
pure  science.  If  we  may  trust  to  a  careful  examination  of 
numerous  catalogues  for  information  as  to  the  conditions  of 
these  degrees,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  as  well  as  the  lower  ones  may  be  secured 
by  candidates  who  possess  only  a  mere  elementary  knowledge 
of  Latin,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  Greek  is  either  abso- 
lutely wanting  or  is  reduced  to  what  the  chemist  would  call  a 
mere  trace,  while  Philosophy  has  been  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
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claded  from  the  course  of  study  and  the  History  of  Science  in 
its  broad  range  has  been  ignored. 

These  things  have  been  brought  about  by  peculiarities  of  the 
situation  no  doubt,  among .  which  have  been  conspicuous  the 
demand  for  practical  education,  the  decrying  of  classical  cul- 
tnre,  the  necessity  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  institutions  of 
learning  to  popular  demands,  and  possibly,  in  some  instances, 
the  jealousy  of  the  older  classical  departments  towards  the 
new  scientific  rivals,  and  a  fear  of  their  supposed  sceptical 
tendencies  leading  to  want  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  standard.  However  this  may 
be  it  is  manifest  that  the  conferring  or  withholding  of  degrees 
is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  that  when  schools  of  science 
refuse  degrees  which  are  significant  of  broad  culture  to  all 
except  those  who  have  made  due  efforts  to  obtain  it,  the  desire 
and  demand  for  such  culture  will  arise  among  the  candidates 
themselves. 

And  it  will  conduce  to  the  same  end  if  the  distinction  be- 
tween technology  and  science  is  maintained  throughout  False 
names  mislead.  A.  school  of  technology  should  not  be  called 
a  school  of  science.  That  name  should  be  reserved  for  those 
schools  which  though  they  may  have  a  department  of  tech- 
nology, make  it  their  leading  aim  to  cultivate  pure  science  and 
to  famish  opportunities  for  education  in  pure  science.  Nor 
should  students  of  technology  bear  the  name  of  scientific 
students,  or  receive  a  title  which  fosters  the  impression  that 
the  institution  which  sends  them  forth  looks  upon  them  as 
fully  equipped  scientific  men.  It  would  be  better  to  enter  the 
different  classes  of  students  in  catalogues  under  their  appro- 
priate designations,  as  being,  not  of  unequal  honor,  but  of 
different  destination.  Even  with  these  precautions,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  difficult,  in  an  intensely  utilitarian  age  to  preserve 
the  proper  ideals  of  science.  But  whatever  it  may  cost,  the 
lovers  of  science  should  be  encouraged,  by  every  means,  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  those  ideals. 

VOL.  V.  .  29 
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Article  H.— MODERN  MATERIALISM. 

This  has  been  termed  a  physical  age.  If  we  take  a  retro- 
spective view  over  the  centuries  of  Christian  civilization,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  find  that  there  have  existed  periods,  in  which 
ideas  of  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  alternately  held  the 
supremacy  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our  lot  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  time  when  the  latter  wields  the  more  potent  influ- 
ence. Not  only  does  this  tendency  towards  the  higher  exalta- 
tion of  the  physical  and  the  material  appear  in  the  loftier 
realms  of  scientific  investigation  and  philosophical  thought^ 
but  even  in  the  humbler  walks  of  daily  life.  No  modern  men 
of  true  scientific  culture  are  found  to  dwell  with  such  earnest 
emphasis  upon  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  a  merely 
"brute  matter,"  as  did  the  minds  of  a  few  centuries  back,  but 
to  them,  as  to  the  poet  Whittier — 

*^  A  maryel  seems  this  universe, 

A  miracle  are  life  and  death ; 
.   A  mysteiy  which  I  cannot  pierce, 

Around,  above,  beneath." 

Most  of  them  enter  the  field  of  investigation  and  research, 
with  loftier  conceptions  and  devouter  spirits,  determined  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  the  mysteries  of  the  dark 
unseen,  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  great  unknown,  and  to 
discover  the  fundamental  natural  laws  which  underlie  the 
workings  of  our  matchless  material  universe.  To  the  earnest 
seeker  after  truth  perhaps  no  vocation  is  so  noble,  no  employ- 
ment so  satisfactory,  no  reward  so  rich  as  that  which  accrues 
to  him  as  a  man  of  science,  when,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  operation  and  outcome  of  physical  forces  in  the  works  of 
nature,  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  an  immanent^  conscious 
spirit  pervading  the  whole. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  prominence  which  is  given 
to  feats  of  physical  endurance  and  prowess.  Aquatics,  ath- 
letics, gymnastics,  and  almost  every  other  exercise  which  tends 
to  the  development  of  our  organisms,  are   more  fashionable 
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now  and  practised  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  civilization  of  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  much  higher  value  is  attached  to  the 
practical  and  the  useful  than  to  the  ornamental  and  the  beau- 
tiful. This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  poetry,  painting, 
and  art  have  not  here  found  as  fostering  a  home  and  as 
genial  a  clime  as  elsewhere.  We  have  as  yet  been  most  fally 
engrossed  with  our  material  development,  which,  always  in  any 
nation,  occupies  a  prior  chronological  position.  The  genius  of 
the  American  people  seems  to  be  of  a  practical  cast,  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  of  late  years  especially,  most  of  the  inven- 
tions in  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  scientific  departments 
have  originated  with  them. 

It  is  this  practical  tendency  I  think,  both  here  and  else- 
where, which  has  developed  the  taste  for  physical  research, 
which  distinguishes  the  present  era.  This  is  all  very  well  if 
conducted  in  the  proper  way,  and  if  the  utility  of  philosophy 
is  not  entirely  disregarded,  for  metaphysics  is  itself  the  source 
whence  all  physics  is  derived.  We  can  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  external  facts  of  any  kind ;  not  even  of  matter 
itself,  except  as  presented  to  us  by  our  internal  consciousness. 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  too  exclusive  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  may  exert  an  evil  influence  in  two 
ways.  First,  "It  diverts  from  all  notice  of  the  phenomena  of 
moral  liberty  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  human  mind 
alone."  Second,  "By  exhibiting  merely  the  phenomena  of 
matter  and  extension,  it  habituates  us  only  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  order  of  things  in  which  everything  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical  necessity,  and  leads  us  to 
think  that  the  mechanism  of  nature  can  explain  everything." 
If  we  hold  such  views  as  those  last  expressed,  we  have  duly 
arrived  at  the  materialistic  goal.  We  have  in  our  own  time  ex- 
amples of  not  a  few  scientific  investigators  of  this  class.  They 
have  taken  the  scalpel  and  thoroughly  dissected  the  brain  and 
the  nerves  in  order  to  find  the  human  soul.  They  have  brought 
the  microscope  to  bear  upon  the  various  parts  of  our  physical 
organisms,  and  when,  after  the  minutest  search,  they  have  failed 
to  see,  to  touch,  or  to  feel  it,  they  have  confidently  asserted  the 
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non-existence  of  a  living  spirit,  forgetting  the  old  angelic 
rebuke,  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?" 

The  subject  before  us  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  moBt 
earnest  and  careful  consideration.  Materialism  is  not  a  theory 
of  the  present  From  the  time  of  its  first  most  distinguished 
advocates,  Democritus  and  Lucretius,  down  to  the  days  of 
Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Bain,  its  latest  exponents,  it  has  claimed 
more  or  less  of  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 

At  the  outset  of  this  discussion  we  feel  almost  inclined  to 
ask  ourselves  the  same  question  as  did  the  Christian  poet 
when  he  savs : — 

"  But  how  should  matter  execute  a  law, 
Dull  as  it  is,  or  satisfy  a  charge 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  action,  by  some  ceaseless  power, 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause?** 

But  to  condemn  any  doctrine  unheard  is  most  unfair.  Now- 
a-days  we  should  be  people  of  many-sided  culture.  If  we 
would  know  truth  we  must  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question. 
We  must  allow  materialism  as  well  as  theism  an  impartial 
hearing,  and  this  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  them  in  the 
light  of  modem  established  science. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  inquiry  let  us  ask  ourselves  four 
leading  questions,  and  see  whether  or  not  from  the  answers  to 
these  we  should  be  justified  in  accepting  materialism  as  oar 
creed.     These  questions  are  as  follows : 

1.  What  is  matter? 

2.  If  matter  is  the  only  substance  in  the  universe,  whence 
came  it? 

8.  How  came  the  living  from  the  not-living?  Is  the  me- 
chanical theory,  the  physical  basis  of  life,  an  adequate  expla- 
natioq  ? 

4.  Has  matter  a  spiritual  and  a  physical  side? 

1.  What  is  matter?  What  we  might  call  the  orthodox 
definition,  or  rather  description,  is,  that  it  is  a  substance  in 
which  extension  and  inertia  are  two  of  its  essential  properties. 
Bain  fixes  to  the  term  the  appellation  of  "  a  double-faced  unit, 
having  a  spiritual  and  a  physical  side."  Dr.  Tyndall  sits  down, 
and  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  July  sun  and  a  balmy 
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sea-breeze,  muses  upon  the  origin  of  things.  He  is  carried 
back  in  thought  to  that  remote  period  when  the  universe  sub- 
sisted as  a  nebulous  haze,  and  there  his  philosophical  contem- 
plation is  rewarded  with  the  magnificent  discovery,  that  this 
primordial  substance  was  endowed  with  "the  promise  and  the 
potency  of  all  forms  of  terrestrial  life."  It  will  be  observed 
that  upon  these  definitions  of  Tyndall  and  Bain,  the  superstruc- 
ture of  modern  materialism  has  been  reared.  These  men  saw 
that  as  long  as  the  established  definition  was  adhered  to,  as 
long  as  a  certain  vital  force  had  to  be  supposed  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  organization,  they  could  make  no 
headway ;  and  so  they  have  constructed  a  new  definition  of 
matter,  ingeniously  incorporating  into  it  from  the  start  what 
they  wish  ultimately  to  evolve.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  if 
the  potency  of  producing  those  attributes  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  a  separate  substance  mind,  has 
been  already  involved,  it  is  not  difficult  at  the  proper  time  to 
draw  forth  the  fully  developed  reality  ?  This  is  what  the  pres- 
ent materialistic  school  of  thought  are  striving  to  do. 

2.  If  matter  is  the  only  substance  in  the  universe,  whence 
came  it?  Is  it  a  self-existent  reality,  or  how  and  by  what 
agency  was  it  created? 

The  modern  theory  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter 
obtains  to-day  in  the  highest  scientific  circles.  If  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  at  all  events  the  nearest  approximation  to 
nothing  but  the  truth.  What  does  it  tell  you?  It  tells  you 
simply  and  plainly  this,  that  matter  is  a  manufactured  article. 
How  it  establishes  this  fact,  we  shall  now  see.  According  to 
this  theory,  all  matter  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  smaller 
particles  of  the  same  substance  called  molecules ;  and  each  of 
these  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  given  substance  which 
they  combine  to  form.  The  physicist  tells  you  that  these 
molecules  are  endowed  with  certain  properties.  There  exists, 
for  instance,  a  force  of  attraction  between  them  by  which  they 
are  kept  together  in  the  substance,  and  it  is  only  when  this 
cohesive  power  has  been  overcome,  that  they  part  company. 
Each  molecule  is  agitated  also  by  a  continual  motion,  and  to 
this  quality  is  due  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous  states 
of  aggregation.     The  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  substance 
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are  alike,  but  differ  from  those  of  every  other  substance.  Mo- 
lecular properties  never  change.  From  the  statement  of  these 
facts  what  inference  are  we  entitled  to  draw  ?  Can  we  not 
give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  views  of  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell,  that 
*^  we  are  unable  to  ascribe  the  existence  of  the  molecules  or  the 
identity  of  their  properties  to  the  operation  of  any  of  the  causes 
which  we  call  natural.  The  quality  of  each  molecule  gives  it 
the  essential  characteristic  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  its  being  eternal  or  self-existent" 

Let  us  go  back  a  step  farther.  We  are  told  that  molecules 
may  be  further  divided  into  almost  infinitely  small  particles 
called  atoms.  Have  we  now  come  upon  anything  we  might 
call  raw  material?  The  chemist  tells  us  we  have  not  Each 
atom  has  a  combining  tendency  towards  some  others,  but  not  to 
all  of  them.  Take  an  atom  of  one  element,  and  bring  it  into 
connection  with  an  atom  of  another  element,  and  immediately 
they  will  unite  to  form  a  molecule  of  a  new  substance.  But 
take  one  atom  from  each  of  two  other  elements  and  place  them 
in  the  most  intimate  proximity,  but  they  will  lie  perfectly  qui- 
escent and  neutral,  and  exhibit  not  the  slightest  affinity  for  one 
another.  Take  now  two  compound  substances  and  pour  them 
together,  when,  mirohih  dictu^  an  entire  rearrangement  occurs. 
One  set  of  atoms  of  the  one  substance  rushes  off  in  hot  haste 
to  combine  with  one  set  of  atoms  in  the  other;  the  two  deserted 
parties  come  together ;  and  we  have  now  formed  two  substances 
totally  different  from  the  original  ones.  Is  not  this  marvel- 
ous? Is  it  not  wonderful?  Can  we  not  fully  sympathize 
with  the  remark  of  Prol  Tyndall,  "  who  will  set  a  limit  to  the 
possible  play  of  molecules  in  a  cooling  planet?"  No,  not 
thoroughly,  for  a  limit  was  set  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  by  the 
Almighty  Creator  himself  who  had  endowed  matter  with  such 
wonderful  properties  and  such  marvelous  potency,  for  when  it 
came  to  life  with  its  attendant  consequences.  He  interposed  His 
omnipotent  fiat:  ^'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.*' 
Matter  is  an  adequate  cause  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  worlds,  but  it  does  not  suffice  to  expWin  the 
formation  of  the  simplest  organism  or  the  production  of  a  living 
cell. 

The  indestructibility  of  matter  has  also  been  made  to  sub- 
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serve  the  theory  of  its  eternal  existence.  This,  according  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  an  "  a  priori  cognition  of  the  highest  order." 
We  are  told  that  *'  matter  relatively  to  our  consciousness  never 
comes  into  existence  or  ceases  to  exist;"  that  to  conceive  of  its 
annifailation  in  any  form,  as  also  its  creation  from  nothing,  is 
unthinkable.  Now  it  is  evident  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, matter  is  only  a  reality,  as  it  is  revealed  to  some  one  of 
oar  senses,  and  it  is  plainly  certain  that  to  us  matter  is  both 
created  and  destroyed.  We  see  before  us  gunpowder  for  ex- 
ample, the  match  is  applied,  an  explosion  takes  place,  and  to  us 
at  all  events,  the  gunpowder  has  ceased  to  exist  On  a  warm 
summer  day  we  see  little  globules  of  moisture  gathering  on 
the  outside  of  a  glass  of  water,  and  immediately  we  say  that 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  has  taken 
place.  This  is  evidently  the  first  time  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  particles  of  moisture,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  they  have  been  created  before  our  eyea 
Of  the  absolute  reality  itself,  we  know  nothing,  nor  does  it  con- 
cern us  in  any  way.  Our  knowledge  is'  a  knowledge  of  the 
finite,  and  matter  is  only  matter  to  us  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  finite 
reality.  We  only  know  of  it  in  relation  to  our  external  senses, 
and  according  to  the  evidence  they  furnish,  it  is  continually 
created  and  destroyed.  We  know  furthermore,  that  from  its 
properties  it  could  not  have  had  an  eternal  existence. 

In  our  ultimate  analysis  of  matter,  in  accordance  with*  the 
molecular  theory,  we  found  the  sixty  or  more  elemental  sub- 
ataoces  which  the  chemist  now  knows,  not  as  rude  material, 
but  as  the  most  marvelously  manufactured  article  the  mind  can 
think  ot  These  we  may  conceive  as  lying  sorted  and  labeled 
in  nature's  laboratory  all  ready  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
the  universe.  Generalizing  on  these  facts,  I  think  we  cannot 
escape  the  overwhelming  evidences  of  a  designing  mind.  We 
have  come  face  to  face  with  intelligence,  and  that  too  as  a  pri- 
ority of  existence.  But  if  intelligence  is  prior  to  matter,  and 
if  it  mast  have  been  exerted  in  its  creation,  then  can  mind  in 
no  atense  whatever  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  any  natural 
force  or  combination  of  forces,  since  it  existed  before  them  all. 
3.  How  came  the  living  from  the  not-living?  Is  the  me- 
<5hanical  theory,  the  physical  basis  of  life  an  adequate  explana- 
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tion?  As  we  look  around  us  in  the  world  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  fact  (hat  a  vast  difference  everywhere 
subsists  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  and  if  we  are 
thoughtful  people,  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  how  came  this 
diversity  ?  Is  there  any  possibility  by  any  process  whatever  of 
spanning  the  deep  abyss  which  separates  them  ?  Materialists 
affirm  that  there  is;  with  what  grounds  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

A  few  years  ago  the  world  was  startled  by  the  announcemeDt 
that  Professor  Huxley  had  discovered  a  slimy,  gelatinous  mass  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  was  the  source  of  all  life.  To  this^ 
substance  was  given  the  name  of  Bathybius.  Joy  and  delight 
pervaded  the  whole  materialistic  camp.  Here  indeed  was  a 
discovery  of  vast  importance  Consequences  of  the  greatest 
moment  would  now  ensue,  and  best  of  all  just  those  very 
results  which  they  had  all  along  predicted  were  true.  Their 
rejoicing  however,  was  but  short-lived,  for  soon  after  this  Bath- 
ybius was  demonstrated  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  containing  a  few  of  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
and  also  the  debris  of  living  organisms  that  had  already  passed 
away.  The  discoverer  himself  seeing  that  he  had  been  mista- 
ken, frankly  acknowledged  his  error  and  recanted  his  doctrine. 

Spontaneous  generation  is  now  the  favorite  tenet  of  materi- 
alism. This  theory  supposes,  that,  from  a  potency  already 
existing  in  matter,  during  the  cooling  of  our  globe,  a  peculiar, 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  took  place  and  life  was  the  result 
Now  what  has  this  assumption  in  its  favor  to  recommend  itself 
to  us?  Chiefly  this,  that  it  is  necessary^  because  the  living  mast 
somewhere  and  somehow  have  originated  from  the  not-liviDg 
in  order  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  new  definition  of 
matter. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  encountered  with  this  objection, 
that  it  counteracts  what  is  to  us  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  viz :  inertia.  What  is  inertia  ?  It  is  the  incapacity  to 
originate  motion,  the  utter  helplessness  of  matter  to  move 
itself  unless  acted  upon  by  some  force.  How  then  can  inert, 
lifeless  mass,  *'dull  as  it  is,"  become  endued  with  such  marvel- 
ous power  as  to  be  able  out  of  itself  alone  to  evolve  organiza- 
tion and  life?  This  we  conceive  would  be  a  hard  question  to 
answer,  and  yet  materialists  do  answer  it     How  ?    By  giving 
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tfadr  preference  to  a  supposed  potency  rather  than  to  the  scien- 
tificallj  known  law  of  inertia.  That  inertia  is  a  law  of  matter 
we  know,  for  we  see  it  daily  demonstrated  everywhere.  That 
spontaneous  generation  occurred  we  do  not  know,  we  have 
never  seen  more  than  that,  we  have  never  heard  that  it  has  ever 
taken  place. 

We  might  here  also  ask  the  materialist  at  what  particular 
time  did  this  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  happen  ?  Was  it 
daring  the  nebulous  period  of  the  earth  ?  He  will  answer 
"No;  for  life  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  gaseous  state." 
Then  it  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the  condition  of  the 
cooling  earth  was  such  as  to  sustain  life.  The  materialist  pro- 
nounces his  assent  But  since  matter  has  not  changed  any  of 
its  properties,  since  they  are  all  the  same  now  as  they  were  from 
the  first,  how  is  it  that  spontaneous  generation  has  never  been 
known  to  occur ;  that  from  all  the  multitudinous  efforts  and 
experiments  of  scientific  men  to  produce  life  from  purely  inor- 
ganic matter,  not  a  single  case  has  ever  happened.  Again  he 
answers:  "If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  (the  atheistic  and 
agnostic  forms  of  it  of  course),  is  true,  living  matter  must  have 
arisen  from  not-living  matter."  These  are  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  in  his  article  on  "Biology,"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  This  looks  as  if  he  either  questioned  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  or  dogmatically  asserted  that  spontaneous  genera- 
tion has  occurred.  Farther  on  he  says  :  **  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  trustworthy  direct  evidence  that  spon- 
taneous generation  does  take  place  or  has  taken  place  within  the 
period  during  which  the  existence  of  the  globe  is  recorded." 
But  Huxley  is  a  pronounced  evolutionist  of  the  agnostic 
type,  and  so  in  order  to  make  his  position  a  tenable  one,  he 
must  accept  spontaneous  generation  against  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Let  us  take  his  own  main  argument  for  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  viz :  the  principle  of  nature's  uniformity,  and 
reasoning  from  that  point,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  hard  matter 
to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  if  no  new  physical  forces  have 
Wn  introduced,  that  if  the  same  forces  which  exist  now  were 
from  the  time  when  nature  first  began,  and  if  with  these  same 
physical  forces  spontaneous  generation  cannot  now  occur,  nor 
^  ever  been  known  to  occur,  it  never  did  happen  at  all.     I 
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think  that  in  accordance  with  known  facts  we  may  safely  arriye 
at  this  conclusion,  without  doing  the  least  violence  to  logical 
principles.  The  whole  theory  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption 
which  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  unverifiable 
hypothesia 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  species  would   naturally  next 
occupy  our  attention,  but  the  theme  is  altogether  too  compre- 
hensive to  admit  of  treatment  in  the  present  paper.     Most  ma- 
terialists affirm  this  to  have  taken  place  under  the  laws  of  an 
assumed  Natural  Selection.     There  are  many  things  however, 
which  render  this  hypothesis  questionable.     We  cannot  help 
erecting  interrogation  points  after  each  of  the  following  facts: 
the  sterility  of  hybrids,  the  bairlessness  of  man  when  all  other    j 
animals  have  been  provided  with  a  natural  covering,   and  the 
almost  perfect  eye  of  the  trilobite,  at  a  period  so  remote  in  the 
process  of  animal   development      Now  if  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  is  true,  and  spontaneous  generation  and  natural  origi*    i 
nation  of  the  species  took  place,  is  it  not  a  remarkable  thiog 
that  there  is  such  a  break  in  the  chain  of  animal  development 
just  previous  to   the  advent  of  man?    Instead  of  an  abrupt 
leap,  we  should  certainly  expect  a  gradual  progress  from  the 
ape,   the   highest  of  the  purely  animal  type,  to   the  human 
being.     Our  expectations  however  are  not  justified  by  facts; 
for  the  chain  is  broken  by  one,  by  more  than  one  missing  link. 
On  the  animal  side  the  greatest  cubic  capacity  of  the  braio  in 
the  most  highly  developed  ape  is  thirty-four  inches ;  while  on 
the  side  of  man  the  lowest  is  sixty-eight.     The  lowest  human 
being  therefore,  has  a  brain  capacity  just  twice  that  of  the 
highest  ape.     How  is  this  7     Materialistic  evolution  is  silent,  it 
cannot  tell. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  fossil  remains,  and  though  we 
search  most  carefully  and  diligently  through  all  the  petrified 
relics  of  centuries  and  ages  past,  nowhere  can  we  find  exem- 
plified the  slightest  approach  to  the  purely  animal  type 
Man's  form  then  was  just  as  erect,  his  brain  in  most  oases  was 
quite  as  large  as  our  own  to-day.  Materialists  may  plead  the 
inadequacy  of  geological  records,  but  Professor  Agassizsays, 
that  the  periods  are  not  so  broken  but  that  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine their  character.    If  therefore,  we  are  merely  the  last  link 
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inthe  chain  of  lineal  descent,  to  show  this  progress  from  the 
lower  animals,  there  should  undoubtedly  remain  many  speci- 
meDs  of  the  poorly  developed  human  being  amongst  the  stony 
forms  of  primeval  man.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  such 
remains  have  ever  yet  been  seen  by  those  who  have  read  most 
from  the  rocky  pages  of  Nature*s  former  history. 

So  far  we  have  not  acquired  the  knowledge  which  we 
wished  to  ascertain,  viz:  how  came  the  living  from  the  not-liv- 
iDg?  In  order  at  least  to  approximate  to  a  solution  of  this 
problem  we  must  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  life  is.  The 
microscope  has  of  late  years  furnished  invaluable  aid  towards 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  character  of  vital  action,  and 
first  among  microscopists  in  the  English-speaking  world  stands 
Dr.  Lionel  Beale.  The  important  researches  of  this  gentleman 
have  contributed  a  vast  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  to  tlie 
department  of  biological  science,  and  it  is  to  him,  more  per- 
haps than  to  any  other  one  man,  that  we  owe  the  theory  of  life 
which  is  now  generally  accepted  in  scientific  circles.  He  has 
proved  that  all  life  comes  from  a  microscopical,  transparent, 
UDorganized,  gelatinous  mass,  called  bioplasm.  This  bioplasm 
exists  at  the  core  of  the  cell  or  anatomical  unit,  and  occupies 
about  one-fifth  of  our  living  organisms.  Formerly  the  cell 
was  regarded  as  itself  the  unit  of  growth  and  but  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  naked  throbbing  gelatinous  matter  at  the 
centre.  Dr.  Beale,  in  his  investigations,  showed  conclusively 
that  it  was  by  far  the  most  important  structure,  and  that  it  was 
the  locality  where  the  mysterious  transmutations  from  the  not- 
living  to  the  living  occurred.  He  has  demonstrated  that  the 
substance  of  every  living  organism  consists  of  three  parts. 

1.  Living  or  germinal  matter  or  bioplasm. 

2.  Nutrient  matter. 

3.  Formed  matter  or  tissue. 

He  has  shown  that  in  every  organic  cell  there  are  two  cur- 
rents, one  flowing  towards  the  centre,  the  other  outward  from 
the  centre.  By  the  former  the  nutrient  matter  is  conveyed  to 
the  bioplasm  or  germinal  matter,  and  there  in  the  center,  by  a 
process  entirely  unknown  to  science,  the  nutrient,  lifeless  mat- 
ter becomes  living.  This  change  moreover  is  eflfected  instan- 
taneoosly,  so  that  no  particle  is  ever  half-alive  and  half-dead. 
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The  current  flowing  outward  throws  off  the  living  matter  as 
formed  material.  Chemistry  admittedly  cannot  explain  the 
process  of  changing  nutrient  matter  into  living,  and  living 
matter  into  formed  material. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  germinal  mass  may  subdivide,  j 
and  to  each  is  given  the  same  functions  as  to  the  parent  struc- 
ture ;  and  each  will  go  on  absorbing  nutrient  matter  and  throw-  I 
ing  off  formed  material  as  before.  The  cell-wall  is  not  always 
found  with  the  bioplast  and  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  it 
Sometimes  there  are  present  on  the  bioplasmic  mass  small 
points,  which  frequently  detach  themselves  from  the  parent 
matter  and  become  new  centers.  These  are  called  nuclei. 
Within  these  nuclei  new  centers  may  again  be  formed  to 
which  the  name  of  nucleoli  has  been  given.  Moreover,  no 
bioplast  ever  arises  except  from  another  bioplast  They  (the 
bioplasts)  are  capable  of  movement  in  any  direction  and  also 
of  rectillinear  onward  motion.  When  they  once  die  they  can 
never  again  be  resuscitated. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  let  us  contemplate  this 
marvelous  structure,  a  subtler  mechanism  than  which  there 
never  was  produced.  Here  are  minute,  transparent,  gelatinous 
masses,  perfectly  unorganissed  when  viewed  under  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope,  and  yet  it  is  these  bioplasts  which 
are  constantly  at  work  building  up  our  own  wonderful  organ- 
isms. Here  a  bioplast  is  seen  weaving  a  muscle,  there  is  one 
engaged  in  forming  a  tendon,  and  yonder  yet  another  is  mov- 
ing onwards,  spinning  one  of  those  small,  delicate  nerve-fibres, 
and  coiling  it  spirally  around  another  fibre.  To  any  one  who 
has  thus  beheld  the  unfolding  of  the  mysteries  of  vital  action, 
I  know  not  how  he  can  express  wonder  at  those  words  of 
approving  satisfaction  uttered  by  the  Almighty  Creator  him- 
self :  **  And  God  said  that  it  was  good." 

Here  we  have  satisfactorily  answered  for  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, "  how  came  the  living  from  the  not-living,"  for  we  have 
seen  the  process  carried  on  before  our  own  eyes.  We  next 
enquire,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  almost  miraculous  transmu- 
tation ?  This  leads  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  query,  **  Is 
the  mechanical  theory,  the  physical  basis  of  life,  an  adequate 
explanation  ?"    These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Beale  on  this  mat- 
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ter.  "  It  is  not  true  that  the  formation  of  the  simplest,  or  any 
form  of  living  being  whatever,  has  been  or  can  be  explained 
by  mechanics  or  chemistry."  This  is  a  very  strong  statement 
when  all  materialists  adhere  to  the  opposite  view,  but  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  because  he  knows 
from  the  most  extensive  personal  investigation  whereof  he  tes- 
tifies. We  shall  not  for  the  present  accept  Beale's  data,  until 
we  have  fully  examined  the  claims  of  materialism  to  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  on  a  purely  phys- 
ical basis. 

The  human  body  has  been  compared  to  a  machine,  and  jast 
as  the  latter*s  action  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  agency  of 
Datoral  forces  so  is  that  of  our  bodies  also.  This  analogy  is 
erroneous.  In  the  steam-engine,  for  example,  if  the  supply  of 
fuel  is  stopped  the  motion  ceases,  but  immediately  upon  the 
application  of  more  wood  or  coal  the  engine  performs  its  func- 
tions the  same  as  before.  Put  out  once  the  fires  of  life  in  the 
human  body,  and  by  no  known  power  can  its  former  activity 
ever  be  revived.  It  cannot  be  made  again  to  move,  and  work, 
and  grow,  but  it  will  crumble  away  to  its  kindred  dust 

Materialists  affirm  that  bioplasm  is  mere  molecular  ma- 
chinery, and  that  the  wonderful  power  it  displays  in  weaving 
the  frame-work  of  our  physical  organisms  is  due  to  the  play  of 
molecular  forces.  Life  according  to  them  is  a  kind  of  vital 
crystallization,  and  the  work  of  the  bioplast  is  due  to  the  same 
forces  as  those  which  are  actively  engagpd  in  the  formation  of 
a  crystal  Tyndall,  in  his  "  Fragments  of  Science,''  adduces 
the  following  example  in  support  of  the  principle  we  have 
just  stated.  Evaporate  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  soon 
the  water  disappears.  When  a  certain  stage  of  concentration 
is  reached,  ^'  its  particles  begin  to  deposit  themselves  as  minute 
solids,''  and  so  small  are  these  deposits  that  they  are  invisible 
tinder  the  microscope.  As  the  process  of  evaporation  goes  on, 
these  minute  solids  march  one  after  another,  and  place  them- 
selves the  one  alongside  or  above  the  other,  <ntil  the  whole 
solution  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  He  pertinently 
asks  the  question  to  what  is  the  whole  of  this  process  due? 
Is  it  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  forces  inherent  in  the 
molecules  of   salt,  acting  upon  each  other  at  inconceivable 
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distances  ?     Was  not  the  potency  of  this  pyramidal  form  resi- 
dent in  the  molecules  themselves?     We  cannot  but  yield  him 
assent.     He  continues :  take  a  grain  of  corn  and  place  it  in  the 
ground  and  let  it  be  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  warmth. 
Heat  is,  as  you  know,  vibratory  motion,  and  in  this  case,  the 
molecules  cf   the  earth  and  of   the  corn  will  be  continually 
agitated.     The  result  is  that  the  two  substances  interact  and  a 
lud  is  formed.     This  bud  reaches  the  surface  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  vibiatory  motion.     "The  motion  causes  the  molecules  of 
the  substances  still    to   exercise  their  specific  attractions  and 
repulsions  as  before,  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  until  the  whole  frame- work  of  the 
plant  is  built  up,  and  the  cycle  of  molecular  action  is  completed 
by  the  production  of  grains  similar  to  that  with  which  the 
process  began."     He  says,  you  agreed  with  me  to  call  the 
crystallization  in  the  former  example  due  entirely  to  the  action 
of  forces  inherent  in  the  molecules  themselves,  and  so  must 
you  also  now  to  be  consistent  with  yourself.     The  plant  luw, 
the  crystal  is  inanimate;  and  as  the  formation  and  growth  of 
both  are  achieved  by  absolutely  the  same  causes,  therefore,  the 
phenomenon  of  life  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  play  of 
molecular  forces. 

Of  course,  what  holds  good  in  this  respect  for  the  vegetable 
world,  also  obtains  for  the  animal  kingdom.  These  are  Dr. 
Tyndall's  words :  **I  must  go  still  farther,  and  affirm  that  in  the 
eye  of  science  the  animal  body  is  just  as  much  the  product  of 
molecular  forces  as  the  stalk  and  ear  of  corn,  or  as  the  crystal 

of  salt Every  particle  that  enters  into  the  composition 

of  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  or  a  bone,  has  been  placed  in  its  position 
by  molecular  force."  In  his  essay  on  "Vitality,"  he  propounds 
the  theory  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of  all  life,  animal  as  well 
as  vegetable.  The  plant  separates  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen, 
and  the  animal  causes  them  to  reunite,  the  separation  and  the 
reunion  occurring  in  a  definite  manner,  so  that  in  the  one  case  a 
thistle  or  an  oak  is  the  result,  in  the  other  a  slimy  reptile  or  a  civ- 
ilized man.  The  only  thing  which  conditions  the  structure  which 
these  molecules  will  build  is  the  amount  of  solar  energy  sup- 
plied.   Beale  good-naturedly  asks,  why,  if  the  sun  can  do  all 
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this,  does  it  not  perform  sncfa  comparatively  simple  operations 
as  bailding  a  boose  or  raising  a  wall. 

This  is,  in  substance,  Dr.  Tyndall's  exposition  of  the  mechani- 
cal theory  of  life,  and  he  is  nnqaestionably  one  of  the  most  able 
and  learned  exponents  of  the  new  doctrine.  This  hypothesis  is 
opeD  to  at  least  eix  very  serious  objections,  which  seem  to  me 
to  destroy  entirely  the  validity  of  the  whole  assumption. 

1.  The  structural  power  of  living  matter  is  not  comparable  to 
that  evinced  by  the  crystallization  of  a  substance,  for  this  rea- 
son. In  a  solution  of  salt,  for  example,  you  may  dissolve  the 
pyramid  as  often  as  you  choose,  and  by  evaporation  it  will 
crystallize  over  and  over  again.  Not  so  with  the  living  matter 
in  the  stalk  of  corn  or  the  human  body.  Once  devitalize  it  and 
you  may  bring  to  bear  on  it  every  known  energy,  if  you  like, 
but  it  can  never  be  resuscitated.  There  is  here  a  very  broad 
distinction  between  vitalized  molecules  and  those  capable  of 
exerting  only  a  physical  energy. 

2.  It  will  at  once  be  evident  that'  if  the  composition  of  the 
bioplasmic  mass  is  known,  and  if  the  equivalent  is  produced,  it 
should  exhibit  like  properties.  But  is  this  the  case?  We  find 
that  it  is  not  The  chemical  constituents  of  the  bioplasmic 
mass  have  been  ascertained  and  mixed  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  substance  which  is  chemically  equivalent. 
Moreover  this  substance  has  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  famous  solar  energy,  but  though  all  the  molecular  forces  of 
the  combination  are  undoubtedly  at  work,  yet  the  mixture  re- 
mains an  inert,  lifeless  mass.  All  is  not  there.  Something  is 
evidently  lacking  yet ;  and  that  something  is  the  vital  power, 
the  animating  principle  which  it  first  received,  and  which 
came  alone  from  the  breath  of  the  living  God.  Molecular 
forces  assisted  by  solar  energy  are  but  a  poor,  an  inadequate, 
an  unverified  explanation  of  the  principle  of  life.  This  is  what 
Dr.  Tyndall  says  on  this  question :  '^  They  (scientific  men)  know 
fall  well  that  the  chemist  now  prepares  from  inoiganic  matter 
a  vast  array  of  substances  which  were  sometime  ago  regarded 
as  sole  products  of  vitality.  They  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  structural  power  of  matter,  as  evidenced  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  crystallization.  They  can  justify,  scientifically,  their 
belief  in  its  potency,  under  the  proper  conditions,  to  produce  or- 
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ganisms."  (It  is  not  clear  what  data  of  experienoe  they  have  to 
sapport  such  a  belief.)  "But  they  will  frankly  admit  their 
inability  to  point  to  any  satisfactory  experimental  proof  that 
life  can  be  developed^  save  from  demonairabk  arUecedent  lifeJ^  Now 
this  matter  has  been  brought  under  the  conditions  assumed  by 
the  hypothesis,  but  it  does  not  live;  all  experience  tells  as  it 
has  never  lived.  Therefore,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  mechanical  theory  of  life,  which  is  not  capable  of 
experimental  substantiation. 

3.  There  are  certain  movements  in  living  matter  which  ire 
essentially  different  from  any  exhibited  in  inorganic  matter 
under  the  influence  of  physical  or  chemical  forces.  Of  these 
Beale  says :  ^^  These,  unlike  the  movements  of  any  kind  of  noo* 
living  matter  yet  discovered,  occur  in  all  directions,  and  seem  to 
depend  upon  changes  in  the  matter  itself,  and  not  upon  impulsei 
communicated  to  the  particles  from  without."  These  move- 
ments never  cease  while  the  matter  lives. 

4  An  important  argument  has  been  drawn  from  the  correla- 
tion of  forces.  All  the  inorganic  forces  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  convertible.  Heat  may  be  changed  into  light, 
light  into  chemical  affinity,  chemical  affinity  into  electricity, 
electricity  into  magnetism,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  cir- 
cle. What  can  life  or  organic  force  be  converted  into?  Science 
answers  that  it  is  absolutely  inconvertible  into  any  of  the  inor- 
ganic energies.  It  therefore  bears  a  diverse  character  from 
them  all. 

5.  Another  strong  point  in  the  refutation  of  the  physical 
basis  of  life,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  physical  or 
chemical  difference  between  the  living  matter  of  a  man,  an  ele- 
phant, a  whale,  or  any  of  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Bioplasm  is 
bioplasm  everywhere,  and  the  bioplast  is  always  the  unit  of 
growth.  In  the  light  of  this  truth,  we  inquire  how  it  is  that  the 
functions  of  some  kinds  of  animals  are  so  different  Some 
of  the  lower  forms  merely  absorb  nutriment  and  move, 
while  the  offices  of  man  are  varied  and  multifarious.  Surely 
this  is  not  explainable  under  the  molecular  theory,  for  witii  ex- 
actly the  same  matter  and  the  same  kind  of  forces  in  every  case, 
the  resulting  action  should  be  identical. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  and  suppose  that  we  have  before 
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us  three  eggs,  one  belonging  to  a  hen,  another  to  an  eagle,  and 
the  third  to  a  crow.  They  are  all  subjected  to  the  same  influ- 
ence, heat,  and  after  they  have  begun  to  quicken,  and  the 
bioplasts  have  commenced  weaving  the  organic  structure  of  each 
bird,  how  can  we  account  for  the  production  of  a  chicken,  an 
eagle,  and  a  crow,  each  from  the  proper  egg.  With  bioplasm, 
which  is  physically  and  chemically  the  same  in  each,  and  aided 
by  the  same  influence,  heat,  what  is  it  which  determines  the 
forra  which  each  will  assume?  Obviously  this  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  under  the  mechanical  hypothesis,  for  with  forces 
that  are  cognate,  there  should  be  no  diversity  of  results. 

6.  Closely  allied  with  this  last  point  is  the  coordination  of 
ti^ues.  In  the  human  body  one  bioplast  is  engaged  in  weaving 
a  nerve,  another  a  muscle,  and  another  a  tendon.  They  carry  on 
their  work  side  by  side  without  the  slightest  interference  with 
one  another.  It  is  an  important  fact,  too,  that  a  nerve  bioplast 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  forms  a  muscle,  nor  can  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  produce  muscle,  be  made  to  weave  a  tendon. 
Each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  function,  and  it  never  exchanges 
its  work  for  that  of  another.  The  play  of  molecular  forces  can- 
not even  attempt  to  explain  this  fact,  for  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient cause  behind  the  bioplasts  to  direct  the  shuttles  of  the 
weavers  aright 

After  viewing  carefully  these  six  strong  objections  we 
are  in  a  better  position  to  decide  what  is  the  proper  answer 
to  the  query:  **Isthe  mechanical  theory  of  life  an  adequate  ex- 
planation ?"  We  cannot  but  pronounce  it  to  be  inadequate  and 
unsound.  The  insufficiency  of  the  physical  plea  has  been 
made  very  evident.  The  whole  inorganic  world  has  been  ran- 
sacked without  avail  to  find  the  correlate  of  life,  and  it  is  only 
as  a  last  resort  that  we  are  compelled  to  designate  an  unknown 
vital  force  as  an  adequate  explanation  for  all  the  phenomena  in 
the  realm  of  organic  nature.  Materialists  may  disapprove,  but 
there  is  no  other  course  left  open  to  us.  They  may  urge  that 
it  is  entirely  unphilosophical,  but  nothing  else  will  suffice.  We 
have  here,  at  least,  a  precedent  to  follow.  Light  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  consist  of  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  the 
luminous  body.  There  was  known  no  medium,  however,  by 
which  these  could  be  conveyed  to  the  eye,  since  sound  already 
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occupied  that  of  the  atmosphere.  There  was,  therefore,  no  al- 
ternative but  to  suppose  a  new  substance,  ether,  as  pervading 
all  space,  and  this  substance  could  not  be  weighed,  or  com- 
pressed, or  analyzed,  or  made  present  to  the  senses  by  any 
means.  Nothing  else  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Now,  considering  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced,  is  the 
iiypothesis  of  a  specific  vital  force  a  more  unscientific  assump- 
tion than  that  of  an  universal  elastic  ether? 

4.  We  have  now  come  to  the  last  question  which  we  asked 
ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper :  **  Has  matter  a  spirit- 
ual and  a  physical  side  ?"  Obviously  it  has  not,  since  no  inor- 
ganic forces  can  account  for  vitality,  how  much  less  then  can 
tbey  be  satisfactorily  employed  to  explain  the  workings  of  man's 
immortal  mind.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  one  substance 
has  been  so  regally  endowed,  and  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why : 

1.  If  mind  is  only  one  force  out  of  many  in  the  inoiganic 
world,  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  only  wholly  disassociated  with 
all  of  them  as  far  as  any  correlation  is  concerned,  but  it  also 
manifests  so  decided  a  superiority  over  them  all?  *Tis  nothing 
else  but  mind  that  intelligently  thinks,  and  discriminates^ 
and  wills.  'Tis  mind  alone  that  combines,  and  controls, 
and  uses  the  forces  of  this  material  universe.  'Tis  only  mind 
that  is 

''  Sole  judge  of  truth  in  endloBS  error  huri'd, 
The  glory,  power  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

2.  As  far  back  as  the  fourth  century  an  objection  to  mate 
rialism  was  well  taken  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  it  holds  espe- 
cially good  in  reference  to  the  point  we  are  now  discussing. 
His  argument  is,  that  ''the  thinking  power  does  not  belong  to 
matter;  otherwise  matter  would  generally  exhibit  it,  and  in 
consequence  would  assume  a  variety  of  artificial  forms.*'  But 
all  experience  goes  to  show  that  matter  has  forever  been  inen 
pa'  se. 

3.  Sir  William  Hamilton  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  matter 
has  a  spiritual  and  a  physical  side,  on  the  ground  of  ''  the  seem- 
ing incompatibility  of  the  two  substances  to  co-inhere  in  the 
same  substratum."  They  have  properties  exactly  the  opposite 
of  each  other.     Matter  is  extended;   the  mind   unextended. 
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Matter  possesses  weight,  inertia,  form,  color,  etc. ;  mind  is  char- 
acterized bj  the  total  absence  of  any  property  that  would  make 
it  an  object  of  external  sense.  Is  there  not  here  the  broadest 
possible  distinction  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  stern,  impassible  bar- 
rier, against  which  the  ordnance  of  materialistic  thought  must 
ever  direct  their  intellectual  broadsides  in  vain.  A  theory 
cannot  be  accepted  which  affirms  that  a  quality  and  the  absence 
of  the  same  quality,  co-inhere  in  the  same  substratum.  If  we 
accept  the  statement  of  Huxley,  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
ibeory  of  creation,  says:  '*That  such  verbal  hocus-pocus 
should  be  received  as  science,  will  one  day  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  low  state  of  intelligence  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  what  place  will  be  accorded  to  the  absurd  preten- 
sions of  this  new  definition  of  matter,  by  the  saiants  of  future 
ages?  • 

4.  Man's  permanent  sense  of  personal  identity  is  also  inexpli- 
cable in  terms  of  this  new  definition.  Our  material  organisms 
undergo  complete  changes  during  stated  periods,  but  we  know 
that  we  are  the  8a,me  persons  as  before.  Tyndall  attempts  to 
explain  this  as  follows :  "Constancy  of  form  in  the  grouping  of 
the  molecules  and  not  constancy  of  the  molecules  themselves 
is  the  correlative  of  this  perception." 

In  the  first  place  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  mind  has 
no  more  a  physical  correlate,  than  has  the  force  of  life.  Sec- 
ondly, in  the  course  of  a  year  we  may  have  parted  with  a  limb 
or  lost  a  portion  of  our  brain,  but  this  makes  no  difference 
whatever.  We  have  still  the  firm,  unshaken  conviction  that 
we  are  each  himself  or  herself,  and  not  another.  Now  if  the 
cause  of  our  perpetual  knowledge  of  personal  identity  is  to  be 
found  in  matter,  when  the  cause  changes  there  should  certainly 
be  a  variation  in  the  consequence.  But  there  is  not;  therefore 
it  must  be  explained  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  other 
agent.  There  is  but  one  other  assumption  left  open  to  us,  and 
that  is  the  existence  of  a  separate  entity,  mind,  which  retains 
this  unit  of  personal  feeling. 

5.  Mind  cannot  be  due  entirely  to  molecular  activities  in  the 
brain.  Tyndall  admits  this  when  he  makes  the  statement  that 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  consciousness  should  result  from 
the  joint  action  of  a  number  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
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nitrogen  atoms.  He  also  says :  "  We  cannot  satisfy  the  human 
understanding  in  its  demand  for  logical  continuity  between 
molecular  processes  and  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.'' 

We  are  here  approaching  a  very  comprehensive  and  compli- 
cated theme,  and  we  can  at  best  merely  give  in  outline  a  few 
facts.  In  the  nervous  system  there  are  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  the  lower,  and  according  to  the  functions  which  have  been 
localized  in  them,  the  distinction  between  the  two  is,  that  the 
upper,  or  influential,  or  volitional  arc  has  the  power  of  origin- 
ating movements  itself ;  while  the  lower,  or  automatic,  or  re- 
sponsive arc,  is  not  capable  of  self-conditioned  activity.  The 
former  is  concerned  with  manifestations  of  the  internal  world 
or  domain  of  consciousness;  while  the  latter  is  occupied  with 
the  external  senses,  such  as  sight,  hearing,  eta  Any  physical 
agency  such  as  electricity,  when  applied  to  the  aatomatic  arc, 
will  produce  visible  eflfects  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body ;  while  the  influential  arc  will  not  respond  to  any 
such  influence  as  electrical  stimulation.  Molecular  activity 
here  effectively  operates  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  it  is 
without  the  slightest  potency.  But  the  influential  structure  is 
inert  in  itself,  like  all  other  matter;  and  if  a  physical  cause 
does  not  suffice  to  set  it  in  operation,  nothing  but  a  spiritual 
will. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  leading  physiologists  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  or  influential  arc  of  a  fish  for  example, 
may  be  removed,  and  the  effect  produced  will  be  that  its  voli- 
tional power  is  entirely  lost.  It  will  swim  aimlessly  about 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  excitation  produced  by  the 
water,  but  it  will  never  seek  food  or  rest.  In  man,  however, 
the  case  is  different,  for  if  one  of  his  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
taken  away,  the  thinking  power  is  still  preserved  intact  The 
whole  of  Bain's  sensationalism  is  refuted  by  this  one  incontro- 
vertible fact 

Again,  in  accordance  with  the  new  definition  of  matter,  every 
atom  must  have  spiritual  and  physical  properties  conjoined  in 
it  Accordingly,  when  the  one  is  taken  away,  the  other  must 
disappear  also.  But  since  one  whole  hemisphere  of  the  matter 
of  the  brain,  (which  is  admittedly  the  organ  of  mind,)  may  be 
removed  without  any  interference  to  the  thinking  powers  accru- 
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iog  from  such  abtatioD,  we  must  conclude  from  the  abundance 
of  evidence,  both  metaphysical  and  physiological  which  we  have 
DOW  before  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  double-faced  unit,  having  a 
spiritual  and  a  physical  side. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  last  resource,  as  we  did  before,  in 
the  case  of  life,  and  I  believe  that  here  we  must  accept  these 
words  of  the  physiologist  Draper,  because  nothing  else  will  suf- 
fice. "If,"  says  he,  *' the  optical  apparatus  be  inert  and  with- 
oat  value  save  under  the  influence  of  light,  if  the  auditory 
apparatus  yield  no  result  save  under  the  impressions  of  sound, 
—since  there  is  between  these  structures  and  the  elementary 
structure  of  the  cerebrum  a  perfect  analogy — we  are  entitled 
to  cotne  to  the  same  conclusion  in  this  instance  as  in  those,  and 
asserting  the  absolute  inertness  of  the  cerebral  structure  in  it- 
self, to  impute  the  phenomena  it  displays  to  an  agent  as  per- 
fectly external  to  the  body,  and  as  independent  of  it^  as  are 
light  and  sound ;  and  that  agent  is  the  soul. 

We  have  thus  hastily  reviewed  some  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
materialistic  doctrine,  and  we  have  found  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture to  rest  upon  a  basis  which  is  not  the  result  of  the  most 
reliable  scientific  teaching.  We  have  seen  that  life  is  not  a 
physical  or  a  chemical  force,  and  that  mind  cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  the  product  of  molecular  changes  in  the  brain.  We  have 
ascertained  the  fact  that  life  cannot  come  from  anything  but 
antecedent  life,  and  that  the  mind  does  not  cease  its  activity 
even  after  a  part  of  the  brain  has  been  taken  away.  We  have 
been  shown  that  the  new  definitions  of  matter  are  not  justified 
by  facts,  and  that  all  matter  must  first  have  been  called  into  ex- 
istence by  a  power  not  itsell  In  short,  we  have  proven  that  one 
substance  is  not  sufiicient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  and  we  have  been  led  through  all  the  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  modem  speculative  research,  oui  into  the  radiant  light 
of  revealed  truth,  that  there  is  a  conscious  mind  in  the  world 
and  a  spiritual  nature  in  man. 

On  what  grounds  are  we  asked  to  accept  this  new  scientific 
creed?  Because,  say  its  exponents,  it  bears  the  tendency  of 
thought  at  the  present  time.  But  tendencies  of  thought  are 
not  always  reliable.  They  are  often  treacherous  currents  upon 
which  truth  cannot  with  safety  embark.     The  tendency  of 
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thought  was  at  one  time  in  favor  of  the  view  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  kill  all  those  who  chose  to  worship  God 
after  a  different  manner  from  its  own.  To-daj  we  spam  the 
idea  of  punishing  witchcraft  with  death,  but  not  many  gen- 
erations since  an  opposite  opinion  marked  the  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  Many  outside  considerations  may  often  enter  in  to 
make  public  opinion  an  erroneous  judgment,  and  undoubtedly 
in  the  present  case,  the  too  exclusive  devotion  to  purely  physi- 
cal investigation,  and  the  philosophical  desire  for  unity  have 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  negation  of  theistic 
views. 

What  points  has  this  new  doctrine  to  commend  it  to  cor 
acceptance?  Does  it  present  any  new  truths  which  may  be 
utilized  to  effectually  solve  the  problem  of  man's  deepest  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral  welfare  ?  No  I  It  teaches  that  the  very 
principles  of  virtue  are  but  evolutions  from  a  nebulous  mist 
Does  it  instil  in  our  natures  a  higher  reverence  for  the  great 
supreme  head  of  all  things?  No  I  It  knows  no  God  save 
necessity.  Does  it  endue  man  with  a  loftier  sense  of  moral 
responsibility?  No  I  It  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  idea  of 
his  possessing  freedom  of  will,  and  regards  him  merely  as  an 
intellectual  automaton.  Does  it  commend  religion?  No!  It 
tells  us  that  great  fact,  that  sublime  sentiment  of  the  human 
mind  is  all  very  well  in  its  place,  which  is  the  domain  of  emo- 
tion ;  but  that  it  is  ^'mischievous  if  allowed  to  intrude  on  the 
region  of  knowledge.''  Does  it  satisfy  our  yearnings  after  per- 
sonal immortality  ?  No !  If  we  receive  this  new  belief,  as  we 
stand  beside  the  open  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  and  ask  our- 
selves the  great  question  of  all  questions,  "if  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again,"  we  can  only  respond  in  the  cold  hopeless  words 
of  a  modern  atheist,  "  gone  to  eternal  silence  I  gone  to  pathetic 
dust!" 

This  system  essays  too  much.  It  sweeps  away  with  ruth- 
less hand  all  that  man  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  essen- 
tial to  his  moral  development,  and  it  gives  back  no  firm  foao- 
dation  upon  which  to  rest.  If  there  is  a  supreme  source,  says 
this  new  doctrine,  he  is  such  that  we  with  our  limited  finite 
capacities  can  never  know  him.  If  there  is  an  immortality,  it 
is  to  have  our  names  remembered  by  generations  yet  to  come: 
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If  there  is  a  religion,  it  is  to  worship  we  know  not  what,  to  bow 
down  with  mute  lips  and  unfeeling  hearts  before  the  altar  of  an 
infinite,  mystical  unknown.  Dark  indeed  would  be  man's  lot 
with  such  a  creed  as  this ;  for  let  materialism  once  be  thoroughly 
established,  let  it  remove  from  his  mind  all  those  cherished  be- 
liefs of  the  past,  let  it  take  away  every  prospect  of  a  final  recog- 
nition of  moral  excellence,  let  it  yield  no  past  memories,  no 
present  solace,  no  future  hope,  and  the  ^^soul  will  freeze  with- 
out religion,  the  spirit  will  die  without  a  God.'' 
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Abticlb  III.— exegesis  OP    L  PETER,  IIL  18-20; 
OB  Christ's  Pbeaching  to  the  Spibits-in-Pbison. 

"For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  Gkxl,  b^'ing  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  bj  the 
Spirit,  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  whiefa 
sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  eight,  souls 
were  saved  by  water." 

This  passage  bas  loDg  been  a  battle-field  of  the  exegetes, 
on  grammatical  and  on  theological  grounds.  The  priDcipal 
question  in  dispute  has  related  to  the  affirmed  **  preaching"  by 
Christ  to  **  the  spirits  in  prison."  What  was  this  "preaching?" 
How  was  it  performed  ?  When  did  it  take  place  ?  Who 
were  "thespirits  in  prison,"  and  when  the  preaching  occurred, 
were  they  alive,  on  the  earth,  or  were  they  dead  men,  in  the 
world  of  spirits?  Writers  eminent  as  Biblical  critics  have 
widely  differed  in  their  answers,  and  it  therefore  becomes  us  to 
feel  our  way  cautiously  and  modestly  to  an  interpretation. 

The  passage  is  of  a  parenthetical  or  incidental  character; 
the  mind  of  Peter  moving  not  so  much  logically,  as  by  added 
suggestions,  thought  branching  into  thought,  and  one  historic 
fact  leading  to  the  mention  of  another  connected  with  it 
This  quality  of  the  Petrine  style  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
interpretation,  as  affecting  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rela- 
tions of  words  and  of  clauses  to  each  other.  The  writer  was 
comforting  and  instructing  persecuted  saints,  whom  he  ui^es 
to  maintain  a  holy  life,  that  they  might  not  suffer  deservedly, 
but  undeservedly,  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-men.  He  re- 
minds them  that,  in  this  respect,  Christ  had  set  an  example ; 
who  had  suffered  not  as  a  personal  sinner,  but  "  the  just  for  the 
unjust"  Having  thus  introduced  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  he  could  not  forbear  to  follow  out  the  suggestive  feet 
into  its  relations  and  consequences,  in  a  somewhat  historical 
and  chronological  manner ;  noting  the  succession  of  interesting 
events  which  occurred  in  the  redemptive  process,  to  wit:  (1) 
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**the  being  put  to  death;"  (2)  the  "being  quickened  by  (in) 
the  Spirit;"  (3)  the  'Agoing  and  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison;"  and  (4)  in  verse  22,  "  the  going  into  heaven  and  be- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God."  This  succession  of  historic 
events  is  marked,  in  the  original,  by  a  succession  of  aorist 
participles,  each  referring  to  Christ — doparwOii^j  (^axmoeijOei^y 
::opn)del^^  and  again  TtopsoOii^;  which  thus  seem  to  give  the 
order  of  events  in  time.  Precisely  what  these  events  were 
will  largely  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  we  trans- 
late certain  words  and  phrases  of  the  Greek  original. 

The  received  English  version  does  not  express  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek,  in  some  respects.  Thus  it  reads :  **  Be- 
ing put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit." 
Now  as  aapxl^  in  the  one  clause,  is  purposely  set  over  against 
Tn^uftoTij  in  the  other,  by  way  of  contrast,  neither  of  them 
having  a  preposition,  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  supply  a  preposi- 
tion, it  should  be  the  same  one  in  both  cases.  Hence  we 
should  read  either,  "Being  put  to  death  by  the  flesh,  but 
qaickened  by  the  Spirit;"  or  else,  "Being  put  to  death  in,  or 
as  r^;ards,  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in,  or  as  regards,  the 
spirit"  That  the  latter  conveys  the  true  idea  is  now  affirmed 
by  all  the  best  scholars;  who  refer  to  the  New  Testament 
usage  of  ^p$  and  rtpiu/ia  as  denoting,  in  their  contrasted  con- 
nection with  Christ,  his  human  and  his  divine  or  theanthropic 
nature.  Thus  in  Romans  i.  8,  4,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh*'  {xard 
(fdpxa)  and  "  declared  (or  demonstrated)  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  {xarA  Tri^io/ia 
iftwrifutj^),  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  The  idea  of 
Peter  is  not,  that  Christ  died  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  was 
made  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that  he  died  fleah-wise,  or 
in  bodily  respects,  or  in  his  human  nature,  and  was  immedi- 
ately full  of  life  spirit'Vnse^  or  in  his  divine  or  divine-human 
nature.  He  died  as  regards  the  body,  but  was  made  alive  as 
regards  the  disembodied  spirit. 

Our  English  version  continues :  "  By  which  also  he  went 
and  preached."  The  Greek  reads  more  properly,  "  In  which ;" 
i^<iy  referring  to  Ttpiupare  immediately  preceding.  The  idea 
then  plainly  is,  that  the  preaching  was  done  in  the  spirit-slate 
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just  mentioned ;  that  is  either  in  the  person  of  the  Logos,  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  or  in  the  person  of  the  disembodied 
Ood-man:  more  naturally  the  latter.  It  is  hardly  worth  the 
while,  in  considering  the  next  clause,  to  allude  to  the  fancifal 
idea  of  Augustine  (who  was  not  a  Greek  scholar)  and  of  others, 
that  the  expression  *'  in  prison,"  iv  yuXax^y  is  to  be  taken  meta- 
phorically, as  meaning  that  the  preaching  was  to  the  souls  figa- 
ratively  shut  up  in  ignorance  and  sin.  In  the  forty-five  other 
places  in  which  the  word  occurs,  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
denotes  a  place  of  confinement,  or  else  (in  three  or  four  pas- 
sages) a  period  of  watching  at  night.  In  no  case  has  it  a  meta- 
phorical or  spiritualized  meaning.  As  the  preacher  is  de- 
clared to  have  spoken  *^  in  the  spirit,"  so  those  addressed  are 
declared  to  be  'Hhe  spirits  in  prison,"  which  can  mean  do 
others  than  those  in  a  condition  in  some  respect  similar  to  that 
lo  which  Peter  refers,  in  his  second  epistle,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  fallen  angels,  as  ^^  cast  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  into 
chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment" 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  much  disputed  question,  whether 
the  preaching  of  Christ,  "  in  the  spirit,"  was  to  these  **  spirits" 
while  they  were  in  prison,  and  occurred  after  his  own  cruci- 
fixion, or  whether  it  was  to  them  while  they  were  in  the  fiesb, 
listening  to  the  inspired  warnings  of  Noah,  though,  when 
Peter  wrote,  they  were  spirits  imprisoned.  The  most  plausible 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  latter  supposition,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  that  by  President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  an  acute 
scholar  and  an  able  reasoner,  who,  in  an  Article  in  The  New 
Englander  of  October,  1872,  thinks  he  has  set  the  question  for 
ever  at  rest,  on  purely  grammatical  grounda  This  is  truly  so, 
if  the  translation,  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  only  correct  and 
possible  one,  according  to  the  Greek  usage  of  an  anarthrous 
participle  connected  with  a  noun  which  has  the  article,  be 
forced  upon  our  adoption.  He  declares  the  rendering  of  our 
English  version  to  be  ungrammatical,  when  it  reads,  that  ^*  be 
went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  {rdt^  itim^/uxat^^ 
with  the  article),  which  sometime  were  disobedient"  {axudi^caat, 
without  any  article);  and  asserts,  that  "the proper  grammatical 
and  natural  translation"  is:  "He  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  when  once  they  disobeyed."     He  says  that 
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^'  if  anyone  can  produce  a  clear  instance  or  instances  of  an 
anarthrous  participle  used  as  an  attributive  to  a  noun  that  has 
the  article,  it  would  be  as  a  singularly  rare  exception ;  so  much 
so  as  to  constitute  a  grammatical  error  or  solecism  in  the  use 
of  the  Greek  language."  He  has  several  pages  to  prove,  by 
examples  and  by  quotations  from  the  grammarians,  that,  in 
Greek,  where  a  noun  with  the  article  is  to  have  some  added 
attribute  or  characteristic  expressed  by  a  participle,  the  latter 
will  always  have  the  article  also  ;  but  that  the  participle  without 
an  article  is  never  attributive  (or  as  Crosby  calls  it,  definitive), 
but  is  predicative,  or  appositive,  or  circumstantial,  specifying 
by  some  circumstance  the  occasion  when  the  event  took  place 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  principal  verb.  Thus  6  Oed^  6 
:ToaJ4ra/Q  rdv  x6a/ju>Pj  would  mean,  "God,  who  made  the  world  :" 
while  &  0€d^  Ttoajtroi^  z^p  x6a/iovj  would  mean,  "  God,  when  he 
had  made  the  world."  By  this  rule  of  grammar  he  thinks 
'*that  we  are  fairly  shut  up"  to  his  translation  of  the  passage 
under  investigation. 

His  case  seems,  at  first,  so  well  made  out,  and  President 
Bartlett  is  usually  so  accurate  in  his  scholarship,  that  it  might 
be  venturesome  to  differ.  But  after  reading  the  argument  re- 
peatedly, and  noticing  the  strength  of  his  expressions  as  to 
the  simple,  obvious,  and  universal  principle  of  Greek  grammar, 
said  to  be  conclusive  of  the  sense,  one  says  to  himself,  with 
some  perplexity:  How,  then,  have  so  many  distinguished 
ancient  and  modern  Greek  scholars  managed  to  violate  an 
obvious  rule,  that  has  no  exceptions,  and  to  translate,  in  this 
passage,  djruOjjaafft,  in  an  attributive  or  definitive  sense — "  who 
had  disobeyed  ?"  What  were  such  recent  scholars  as  Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller,  DeWette,  Delitzsch,  Stier,  Huther,  Bloomfield, 
Alford,  Ellicott,  Davidson,  Mombert,  Lange,  Hadley,  Craven, 
and  Schaff  thinking  of,  thus  to  forget  their  Greek  Grammar? 
Bat  worse  yet;  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Greek  Fathers — 
who,  without  exception,  held  to  Christ's  descent  to  Hades  and 
bis  preaching  to  the  spirits,  after  his  death,  and  who  thought, 
talked,  and  wrote  in  Greek — that  they  also  were  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  idiom,  as  completely  to  misunderstand  the  passage, 
in  like  manner?  And  the  Vulgate  fell  into  the  same  error, 
rendering  the  words  in  question,  "qui  increduli  fuerant."    So 
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did  Rufinus  in  his  Latin  version  of  the  famous  it^pl  Apjwyor 
De  Principiis  of  Origen,  whose  exaot  quotation  of  this  passage, 
in  LII.  Cap.  v.  §  8,  is  given  thus :  "In  quo  pergens  pwedicavit 
his  spiritibus  qui  in  carcere  tenebantur,  qui  increduli  fuerant*^ 
And  the  connected  reasoning  of  Origen  proceeds  on  this 
understanding  of  the  case.  And  what  shall  be  said,  when  the 
Latin  version  (which  alone  survives)  of  fragments  from  a  com- 
mentary on  this  first  epistle  of  Peter,  by  Clemens  Alexandrinas, 
gives  the  latter's  citation  of  this  passage,  as  '^Adveniens 
praedicavit  eis  qui  quondam  erant  increduli."  It  thus  seem» 
perilous,  to  accept  President  Bartlett's  narrow  gtammatieal 
rule,  without  considering  carefully,  whether  it  does  not  admit 
of  qualification,  or  extension.  Does  an  anarthrous  participle, 
agreeing  with  a  noun  having  an  article,  always  and  simply 
mark,  by  the  narrated  event,  the  occasion,  implying  the 
time  when  the  action  of  the  principal  verb  took  place?  May 
it  not  sometimes  have  an  attributive  power — ^a  fact  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  accompanying 
phraseology?  And  even  when  it  is  appositive  or  predicative, 
may  it  not  mark  the  kind  of  occasion,  and  thus  the  reason 
for  the  subsequent  action  of  the  principal  verb,  and  not  mark 
the  date  of  its  occurrence?  What  say  the  grammarians,  and 
what  are  the  facts,  as  indicated  in  Greek  authors  ? 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  "Grammar  of  the  New  Testament," 
§  91,  says  on  this  point,  that  with  reference  to  participles 
which  are  not  mere  adjectives,  but  retain  the  meaning  of  verbs, 
"  no  certain  rule  can  be  given  here,  inasmuch  as  it  generally 
depends  on  the  intention  of  the  writer  as  to  the  prominence 
which  he  designs  to  give  to  the  participial  word,  whether  the 
article  is  inserted  or  omitted.'*  That  the  context  must  deter- 
mine the  exact  idea  conveyed  by  the  anarthrous  participle  is 
51  Uo  asserted  by  Buttman,  in  his  "Larger  Greek  Grammar," 
§  144,  when,  citing  an  example,  and  actually  putting  the  at- 
tributive meaning  first,  he  says:  " ijrttwrcjf rf/uyy  rdu  ircupou 
po^duj/ra  can  mean,  according  as  the  context  may  determine, 
not  only,  *  I  visited  my  friend,  who  was  ill,'  but  also  '  when  he, 
or  because  he  was  ill.'  "  And  this  may  be  further  explained, 
perhaps,  by  the  principle  brought  forward  by  Buttman,  §  125, 
Note  8,  where  he  is  discussing  the  similar  case  of  an  anarthroas 
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adjective,  of  which  he  remarks :  "  When  an  adjective  without 
the  article  stands  in  connection  with  a  substantive  which  has 
the  article,  but  not  between  the  two,  the  object  designated  is 
thereby  distinguished  not  from  other  objects,  but  from  itself 
in  other  circumstances."  Thus,  to  apply  the  idea  in  the  case 
above  cited,  the  participle  i^oadovca^  does  not  distinguish  my 
sick  friend  from  some  other  person,  my  well  friend,  which 
would  have  required  the  article ;  but  it  simply  emphasizes  his 
ill  condition,  as  constituting  an  implied  reason  for  the  action 
of  the  principal  verb,  "  I  visited."  To  say,  **  I  visited  my 
friend,  he  being  ill,"  much  more  markedly  expresses  the 
reason,  than  the  mere  date ;  amounting  to  ^*  I  visited  him  be- 
cause he  was  ill — an  idea  which  would  naturally  express  itself 
also  in  the  attributive  phrase,  "I  visited  my  friend,  who  was 
ill."  By  changing  the  anarthrous  present  participle  to  a  past 
participle  (an  aorist,  for  instance),  an  act  based  on  a  past  event 
might  be  indicated  ;  as  *'  I  visited  my  friend  ;  he  having  been 
ill,"  or  **  who  had  been  ill."  And  this  seems  to  be  the  kind  of 
<:a8e  implied  in  this  passage  of  Peter. 

Let  us  inquire  on  this  subject  of  that  eminent  scholar,  Profes- 
sor Alpheus  Crosby.  He  remarks,  *' Greek  Grammar,"  §534, 
that  *^the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article  often  depends,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose,  upon  emphasis,  euphony,  or  rhythm ; 
and  upon  those  nice  distinctions  in  the  expression  of  our 
ideas,  which,  though  they  may  be  readily  felt,  are  often 
transferred  with  difficulty  from  one  language  to  another.  .  .  . 
In  general,  the  insertion  of  the  article  promotes  the  perspicuity 
and  its  omission  tlie  vivacity  of  discourse."  This  prepares  us 
not  to  expect  a  cast  iron  rule,  especially  in  lively,  hortatory 
discourse,  as  in  the  text  and  context,  or  in  loose,  untrained 
writers,  such  as  Peter.  Hence,  speaking,  §  673,  of  the  De- 
finitive Participle,  as  ^^  equivalent  to  a  relative  pronoun  and  a 
Jinite  verb^^^  and  **  most  frequently  translated  by  these,"  he  yet 
makes  in  its  behalf  no  inexorable  demand  for  the  article,  but 
says:  "(a)  It  occurs  chiefly  with  the  article  (the  proper  sign 
of  this  use,  520);  but  (6)  sometimes  without  it,  if  the  class 
only  is  defined."  Winer,  in  his  "  New  Testament  Grammar," 
§  20,  says  of  attributive  participles,  that  ^*  they  take  the  article 
only  when  some  relation  already  known    or   especially  note- 
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worthy  (w  qui^  quippe  qui)  is  indicated,  and  consequently  the     i 
idea  expressed  by  the  participle  is  to  be  made  more  prominent" 

And  here  the  words  of  Kuhner,  in  his  "Greek  Gram- 
mar" (1858)  are  worthy  of  notice;  since  even  in  describ- 
ing the  adverbial  idea  of  the  anarthrous,  circumstaDlial 
participle,  he  employs  the  word  "attributive;"  because 
it  is  so  obvious  that  the  attendant  circumstance  may  be 
so  described  as  to  amount  to  the  attributive  idea.  He  says, 
§  312 :  "  The  participle  is  used  to  denote  such  an  attributive  ; 
qualification  of  a  substantive  as  will  at  the  same  time  define 
the  predicate  of  the  sentence  more  exactly.  In  this  case  the 
participle  expresses  the  adverbial  relations  of  time,  cause, 
motive,  or  purpose,  condition  and  concession,  manner."  I 
notice  also  that  W.  E.  Jelf,  in  his  "  Greek  Grammar"  (Litb.  j 
Ed.,  §  680)  says  that  the  use  of  the  participle  may  be  "  as  a  \ 
remote  attributive ;  the  article  standing  before  the  substantive, 
as  6  duijp  napdv^  the  man  who  is  present;  or  in  opposition,  as 
b  di/ijp  b  Trapdu" 

Professor  Wm.  W.  Goodwin,  in  his  revised  and  enlarged  Greek 
Grammar  (1880)  gives  in  §  142,  as  an  attributive  participle, 
this  case:  ij  iv  rtp  ItrOfJup  ine/iouij  ytvo/jLivrj — where  we  have  an 
anarthrous  participle  agreeing  with  a  noun  which  has  the  arti- 
cle— and  he  translates:  "The  delay,  which  occurred  at  the 
Isthmus,"  and  not,  "  When  the  delay  occurred  on  the  Isthmus.'* 

Now  let  us  notice  one  or  two  cases  in  Greek  authors  which 
may  indicate  this  less  rigorous  rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  an 
article  with  the  participle  to  denote  an  attributive  idea. 
Thucydides,  I.  59,  says  of  the  Athenian  ships,  that  they 
**  made  war  with  Philip,  and  the  brethren  of  Derdos,  who  had 
again  made  an  incursion  with  an  army" — eTtoXi/wov  fieri 
(PeXtTntoo  xai  Td>p  Jipdou  d8eXfd>p^  dptoOcu  arpaxiqi  M^t^k^tlnm. 
The  noun  is  definite  and  the  participle  is  anarthrous,  but  yet 
the  sense  is  virtually  attributive,  though  it  might  be  rendered 
*  because  they  had  again  made,"  etc. ;  but  no  translator  thinks 
of  rendering  the  phrase,  "  when  they  had  again  made  an  incur- 
sion," as  marking  the  time  of  the  verb  eTtoXi/ioup^  rather  than 
the  occasion.  Also,  in  the  same  author,  I.  66,  we  read  that 
complaint  was  made  by  the  Corinthians  of  the  Athenians^ 
**  because  they  had  besieged  the  city  of  Potidaea,  which  was  a 
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colony  of  theirs" — t^v  IIoTidouaPy  loorolv  oo<rau  dsroalau.  Here 
also  the  noun  has  the  article,  while  the  participle  has  none,  and 
yet  the  sense  is  manifestly  attributive,  describing  the  cir- 
cumstance which  made  the  deed  unfriendly ;  and  the  phrase 
could  not  be  rendered  "when  it  was  their  colony,''  simply  as 
marking  the  date  of  the  attack.  The  circumstantial  runs  thus 
easily  into  the  attributive.  Of  this  we  have  also  an  instance 
by  the  author  of  the  passage  in  dispute ;  for  in  2  Peter  i.  18, 
the  anarthrous  participle  ivejrtfe?<7av,  which  agrees  with  ttjv 
(pQfviju^  points  out  not  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  which  is 
indicated  by  Surec  iv  Tip  &jfia)  Spec,  but  an  important  circum- 
stance, or  attribute  of  the  voice  heard,  to  wit :  that  it  had  come 
from  heaven.  Hence  the  Revised  Version  renders  it,  a  little 
obscurely:  '*This  voice  we  ourselves  heard  come  (margin,  Gr. 
brought)  out  of  heaven ;"  the  idea  being  not  "  heard  to  come," 
bat  "heard  as  having  come."  Hence  the  Authorized  Version 
squarely  renders  it  in  the  attributive  form  :  "  This  voice, 
which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard." 

Our  conclusion  from  this  examination  of  grammarians,  of 
Greek  authors,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  that  the  anar- 
throus participle  may  be  attributive,  though  joined  to  a 
noun  with  the  article ;  and  that  this  depends  on  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writer,  and  the  style  of  the  narrative,  and  will  be 
manifest  from  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the  nature  of  the 
statements  in  the  context.  Hence  we  find  so  minutely  critical 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson, — who  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  niceties  of  Greek  grammar,  and  who  has  given  a  re- 
vised translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  English  from 
Tiscbendorf s  text — rendering  our  passage  thus :  "  Being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit,  in  which  also 
he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  were 
once  disobedient,  when  the  long  suffering  of  God  was  waiting 
in  the  days  of  Noah."  So  also  the  distinguished  Greek  scholar 
and  commentator  Ellicott,  particularly  notices  the  anarthrous 
participle,  as  unusual,  yet  unhesitatingly  says:  " It  is  literally, 
'To  men  who,  once  upon  a  time,  were  disobedient.*  "  And  is 
not  this  the  suggestion  of  the  most  bare  and  literal  translation 
of  the  participle,  to  wit:  "He  went  and  preached  to  the  im- 
prisoned spirits  having  been  disobedient  formerly,  when  the 
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long  suffering  of  God  was  waiting,"  etc.?  Hence  Meyers' 
**  Commentary,"  the  highest  critical  authority  (the  volume  on 
Peter,  being  by  Huther),  corresponds  in  translation  with  our 
English  version :  **  Die  einst  unglaubig  waren."  He  notices 
the  attempt  to  make  the  anarthrous  participle,  djtuOi^amn^ 
mean,  "  when  they  were  disobedient,"  and  remarks  (p.  179): 
^'  Das  ist  aber  nicht  so,  da  das  dem  Substantiv  in  adjectivischer 
Weise  hinzugefiigte  Particip  oft  genug  mit  demselben  oboe 
Artikel  verkniipft  wird."  "  That  is,  however,  not  so ;  since 
the  participle  annexed  to  a  substantive  in  an  adjectival  sense, 
is  very  often  joined  to  it  without  an  article."  He  goes  on  to 
argue,  that  the  previous  connection  and  the  order  of  the  words 
suffice  to  indicate  the  attributive  meaning,  and  with  reference 
to  the  attempt  to  give  here  the  predicative  meaning,  of  "  when,'' 
says  that  it  is  *'grammatisch  unhaltbar," — "it  is  gram- 
matically untenable."  If  the  article  had  been  here  prefixed, 
it  would  have  had  a  more  strictly  partitive  sense,  as  specifying 
only  a  certain  part  of  the  whole  class,  "spirits  in  prison;"  to 
wit :  those  of  them  who  had  formerly  been  disobedient  in  the 
days  of  Noah.  Without  the  article  this  is  implied  rather  than 
stated. 

President  Bartlett  remarks,  that  "  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  Greek  study  the  translation,  *  which  were 
sometime  disobedient,'  should  have  found  acceptance;"  but  he 
wonders  that  De  Wette,  Huther,  and  Alford  should  have 
sanctioned  that  rendering.  What  must  now  be  his  augmented 
surprise,  to  find  that  the  large  body  of  eminent  Greek  scholars 
in  Great  Britain,  who  for  ten  years  have  been  engaged  in  revis- 
ing the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  sanction  the  same 
rendering?  For  the  "Eevised  Version"  reads,  in  this  passage, 
as  follows :  ^'  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in 
the  spirit;  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison,  which  aforetime  were  disobedient,"  etc  And  what 
an  addition  must  be  made  to  his  surprise,  to  learn  that  this 
rendering  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  learned  "  American 
Committee,"  who  cooperated  in  the  revision  I 

But  now  a  step  further  may  be  taken.  Even  if  the  phrase  in 
question,  djtuOT^aauJc  nork,  should  be  accepted  as  predicative, 
that  would  not  shut  up  the  interpretation  to  a  designation  of 
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the  date  of  the  action  of  the  principal  verb,  ixijpu^ev.  Eather, 
Id  that  case,  may  it  state  a  fact  in  the  distant  past,  which 
formed  the  occasion,  or  reason,  or  ground  of  the  subsequent 
preaching.  President  Bartlett  limits  the  idea  of  occasion  too 
mach  to  a  time  or  date  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  anar- 
throus participle,  and  to  be.  denoted  in  English  by  the  intro- 
ductory "  when ;"  whereas,  the  word  or  phrase  may  often  be, 
"because,'*  or  "since,"  or  "inasmuch  as,"  or  " by  reason  of," 
or  "  in  view  of  the  fact  that,"  etc.  This  idea  will  often  be, 
practically,  the  same  as  if  the  form  were  attributive.  Thus 
the  words,  "I  slew  him  having  been  my  assailant,"  might 
with  equal  propriety  take  either  the  form,  "  I  slew  him,  who 
had  been  my  assailant;"  or  "  I  slew  him,  because  he  had  been 
my  assailant"  Hence  we  find  Winer,  §  20,  remarking : 
"Whether  the  article  is  to  be  used  or  omitted  before  the 
participle,  depends  sometimes  on  the  subjective  view  of  the 
writer;"  and  he  quotes  Bom.  viii.  1  {textus  receptu8\  in  which 
occurs  the  anarthrous  phrase,  /liy  xard  adpxa  ntpmarooat)^^  as 
meaning  "inasmuch  as  they  walk  not  after  the  flesh  ;"  in  the 
Eoglish  version,  "who  walk  not  after  the  flesh."  I  have 
already  cited  Kuhner's  statement  to  this  effect 

Hadley,  in  his  Grammar,  §  788,  789,  states  that  a  participle 
"  may  be  related  in  various  ways  to  the  action  of  the  principal 
verb,"  and,  in  addition  to  time,  mentions  means,  cause,  end, 
condition,  and  concession,  and  says  that  "  different  uses  run 
into  each  other  and  cases  occur  in  which  more  than  one  might 
be  assigned."  Crosby  states,  §  674,  that  "  the  circumstantial 
participle  is  distinguished  according  to  the  circumstance  de- 
noted, as  time,  cause,  means,  condition,  concession,  purpose, 
consequence,"  eta  Goodwin,  §  277,  gives  a  similar  list  of 
ideas  expressed,  and  adds,  "any  attendant  circumstance,  the 
participle  being  merely  descriptive  f^  which  makes  a  case 
nearly  like  that  of  an  attributive.  Similar  is  the  teaching  of 
Stuart,  Buttmann,  and  others. 

Let  us  take  a  clear  illustration.  In  Hebrews  vi.  7,  we  are 
told  of  certain  "  who  were  once  enlightened,"  "  that  it  is  im- 
possible," "  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto 
^^pentance,  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
^resh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame."  The  reason  of  the 
VOL.  V.  .  81 
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case,  expressed  by  the  word  **  seeing,"  in  our  version  (and  also 
in  the  Revised  Version),  is  in  the  Greek  simply  implied  in  the 
use  of  an  anarthrous  participle,  difcunaupouuTOL^,  This  case  not 
only  sets  forth  the  reason,  rather  than  the  time,  but  shows  the 
infelicity  of  the  statement,  italicized  by  President  Bardett, 
"  that  when  a  participle  alleges  a  reason  or  motive,  it  is  natu- 
rally and  properly  a  motive  lying  in  the  mind  of  the  person  re- 
ferred to  by  the  participle^  and  not  of  the  writer  or  some  one 
else."  That  limitation  might  naturally  apply,  where  the  parti- 
ciple agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb,  but  not 
when  it  is  joined  with  the  object;  for  the  condition  of  the 
object  may  surely  furnish  a  reason  of  action  to  the  subject 
Another  instance  of  a  reason,  and  not  a  date,  being  similarly 
indicated,  by  an  anarthrous  participle  will  be  found  in  the 
same  epistle,  vii.  26.  "  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  {ndi/TOTe^wu)  to  make  intercession  for  them."  The 
accompanying  circumstance  of  itself  furnishes  a  reason — "in 
that  he  ever  lives,"  etc.  And  how  easily  the  circumstantial 
participle  slips  into  a  related  attributive  meaning,  will  appear 
in  this  case  from  a  simple  transposition,  and  the  use  of  the 
attributive  forms :  "  Wherefore  he,  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them,  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most" The  scholarly  authors  of  the  Revised  Version  found  a 
similar  case  of  construction  of  an  anarthrous  participle  joined 
to  a  proper  name  and  a  noun  with  the  article,  iu  apposition,  in 
James  ii.  21 ;  so  that  they  actually  changed  the  translation 
from  **  when,"  denoting  time,  to  "  in  that,"  denoting  the  reason 
or  argument:  "Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  by 
works,  in  thai  (Authorized  Version,  "t£;Ae;i")  he  oflTered  up 
Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ?"  Literally,  **  having  offered  op,'*^ 
duei^ipca^.  Again,  in  verse  25,  in  reference  to  Rahab,  the  anar- 
throus participles,  Imodd^a/iiirfjy  and  ixfiaXodira,  are  similarly 
changed,  in  the  rendering  of  the  Revised  Version,  from  "  when 
she  had  received  the  messengers,  and  sent  them  out,"  to^^in 
that  she  received,"  and  "  sent  them  out ;"  marking  the  reason 
of  the  casOi  and  not  the  time.  Another  clear  case,  of  a  sioii* 
lar  nature,  is  found  in  Acts  xxiii.  18,  where  we  have  a  definite 
noun,  rauTOP  rbp  peopiap^  and  an  anarthrous  participle,  Ixovriy 
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markiDg  not  at  all  the  time,  and  making  the  translation  ''  when 
he  has  "  utterly  inadmissible,  but  allowing  almost  equally  well, 
as  regards  the  sense,  the  translation  of  the  Beceived  and  the 
Bevised  Versions,  "  who  hath,"  or  that  assigning  a  reason,  "for 
he  hath."  So  in  this  expression  of  Peter's,  under  exam- 
ination, he  implies  a  reason — either  for  the  imprisonment,  or 
for  the  preaching — in  the  very  fact  of  a  previous  unbelief  or 
disobedience.  In  the  **  Critical  Commentary"  of  Jameson, 
Fausset,  and  Brown,  Mr.  Fausset  on  this  passage  remarks : 
"The  Greek  participle  expresses  the  reason  of  his  preaching j 
Hnasmixh  as  they  were  sometime  disobedient*  "  This  is  from 
an  author  who  agrees  with  President  Bartlett  in  referring  the 
preaching  to  the  time  and  agency  of  Noah.  Professor  James 
Hadley  held  that  the  reason  of  the  imprisonment  was  intended, 
aad  he  wrote :  "The  natural  unforced  interpretation  of  the  text 
is  this — that  Christ  preached  (i.  e.  made  the  announcements 
and  offers  of  the  gospel)  to  departed  spirits  who  were  in  con- 
finement as  a  consequence  of  their  disbelief  and  abuse  of  the 
divine  forbearance  during  the  days  of  Noah."  (Quoted  on 
page  87,  Note,  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Whiton*s,  "Is  Eternal  Punishment 
Endless?") 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  grammar  of  the  passage  does  not 
in  any  circumstances  shut  us  up  to  the  translation,  "  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  when  once  they  disobeyed ;"  and  much 
less  so,  in  case  the  drift  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  con- 
text should  be  repugnant  to  such  an  interpretation.  Are  they 
thus  repugnant?  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  word  ;rori,  which  immediately  follows  catudi^aeurey 
and  for  some  reason  qualifies  it  by  the  idea  of  "  in  previous 
time,"  "formerly."  Now  if  this  little  word  had  only  occurred 
immediately  after  t»J/M>$ev,  it  would  have  been  claimed  to  de- 
cide its  time,  and  the  effort  has  vainly  been  made  by  some, 
contrary  to  Greek  usage,  to  refer  its  power  back  to  that  word. 
Bat  associated  as  we  find  it,  with  astttOi^aeurt^  it  more  naturally 
gives  the  idea,  that  the  preaching  was  to  those  who,  at  a  former 
time,  had  been  disobedient,  to  wit :  "  when  once  the  long  suffer- 
ing of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  It  may  be  true,  in 
one  sense,  as  President  Bartlett  says  (though  Bobinson  and 
Battman,  Hadley,  Crosby,  and  Gbodwin  seem  to  contradict  his 
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form  of  statement)  that,  in  Greek,  *'  nori  is  not,  as  many  seem 
to  suppose,  the  correlative  of  3re ;"  which  he  contends  would 
be  r(ire.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  general  correlation:  it  marks 
here,  clearly,  the  idea  of  a  former  time,  which  is  then  made 
specific  by  the  Sre;  just  as  in  Col.  iii.  7  we  read,  mpe&tan^aaxi 

Take,  next,  the  participle  Tcopeudel^j  translated,  "  he  went/' 
This  naturally  implies  a  personal  movement ;  a  conception  to 
which  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Christ  on  the 
mind  of  Noah  hardly  responds,  but  to  which  a  personal  act  of 
Christ,  after  his  death,  and  in  the  world  of  spirits,  perfectly 
answers.  If  it  be  argued  that  this  is  only  a  Hebraistic  pleonasm, 
and  really  adds  nothing  to  the  words  "he  preached,"  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  the  asserter,  and  he  can  adduce  no  such 
New  Testament  usage  as  to  this  word ;  while,  what  is  mach  to 
the  point,  the  22d  verse  gives  us  the  same  word  with  an  obvious 
personal  movement,  referring  to  Christ^s  ascension  to  heayen^ 
and  completing  the  specification  of  events  in  his  history.  It 
is  well  to  heed  the  remark  of  Winer,  §  65 :  "  In  general  too 
many  participles  in  the  New  Testament  have  been  represented 
as  redundant,  and  though  the  decision  may  occasionally  be 
doubtful,  yet  very  many  of  them  express  notions  which  were 
they  not  expressed  would  be  missed;"  and  he  cites  this  very 
case  from  Peter,  as  in  point.  If  any  one  wishes  to  study  New 
Testament  idiom  as  to  Tropeuo/juu^  used  in  connection  with 
jajpixfOiOy  let  him  consult  Mat  x.  6,  7 ;  Mark  xvi  15 ;  and  used 
in  connection  with  other  words  of  speaking,  teaching,  and  the 
like.  Mat.  xxviii.  7,  19 ;  Luke  viL  22 ;  xiii.  82  ;  Acta  v.  20. 
But  is  not  the  idea,  that  noptoOu^  is  a  pleonasm,  or  that  it  in- 
dicates a  spiritual  but  not  a  local  movement,  sanctioned  by  the 
use  of  the  word  iXO^v^  in  Ep.  iL  17,  where  it  is  said  of  Christ 
that  "  he  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  which  were  afar  off 
and  to  them  that  were  nigh  ?"  Not  all ;  since,  although  Christ 
did  not  in  the  flesh  visit  the  Ephesians,  he  did  personally  and 
locally  "  come"  to  this  earth,  and  '*  preach"  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons to  which  the  Ephesians  belonged,  that  is,  to  the  human 
race,  a  gospel  of  salvation  for  Jew  and  Gentile ;  a  fact  which 
as  including  the  Ephesians  would  literally  warrant  Paul's 
words.    Jesus  himself  said :  ''  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
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and  to  save  that  which  is  lost''    He  personally  visited  this 
world    Compare  John  xvi.  28. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  note  the  consecution  of  the  three  aorist 
participles,  in  the  statement  of  the  apostle.  One  can  with 
difficulty  avoid  the  opinion,  that  doparwOel^^  (^woKOOjOtl^  and 
7:op€t)0el^j  in  their  succession,  having  the  same  subject,  follow 
a  historic  order  of  events,  and  refer  successively  to  death  of 
the  body,  quickened  energy  in  the  disembodied  state,  and  a 
consequent  visitation  of  the  imprisoned  spirita  The  case  in 
Heb.  i.  1,  2,  cited  by  President  Bartlett  as  a  similar  case  to  the 
contrary,  is  not  at  all  parallel.  That  indeed  shows  three  aorists 
in  a  sentence,  which  do  not  point  to  events  in  historical  order  ; 
but  not  three  consecutive  aorist  participles  with  the  same  sub- 
ject The  grammatical  construction  is  widely  diflferent,  being 
that  of  an  aorist  participle,  followed  by  aorist  tensea  Nor  is 
this  interpretative  force  of  the  three  consecutive  aorist  parti- 
ciples to  be  set  aside  by  the  plea  of  President  Bartlett,  "  that 
here  the  connection  is  broken  by  the  relative  clause  beginning 
iv  ^,  and  by  the  xad ;"  for  this  only  gives  a  turn  of  expression 
which  serves  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  idea  asserted  in  the 
foKwroflytfeiCj  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Indeed  Davidson 
C*  Introduction,  L  433)  mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  this 
epistle,  that  "  new  ideas  are  attached  to  a  word  by  means  of  a 
relative  pronoun,  which  gives  the  style  a  limping  appearance." 

Next  let  it  be  considered,  what  is  implied  in  the  words 
^oxmaajOet^  dk  npeo/jtau^  "  but  made  alive  in  spirit"  The 
"spirit"  would  seem  to  mean  that  in  Jesus  which  survived  the 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  {aapxl^  fleshwise) ;  and  thus  to 
include  the  humanity  as  well  as  divinity  of  Christ,  or  his 
theanthropic  nature — all  that  was  included  in  the  word  "  me,'' 
when  he  said  to  the  penitent  robber  on  the  cross  at  his  side : 
"To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  A  grave  theo- 
logical error  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  passage,  even 
the  denial  of  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus,  if  "  spirit"  here 
meant  only  his  divinity ;  for  it  would  have  implied  that  the 
person  of  Jesus  lacked  a  human  soul,  and  consisted  of  a  human 
body  animated  by  divinity.  It  must  have  included  therefore 
his  complete  theanthropic  nature. 

Bat  how  could  it  be  true,  that  it  was  in  that  spirit  (ev  JS)  he 
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preached  to  the  antediluvian  sinners,  in  the  time  of  Noah? 
Even  if  by  Ttveu/iare  could  be  understood  his  divine  nature  alone, 
and  if  ^oHmoiTjOelc  could  mean  "  remaining  alive."  which  it 
never  elsewhere  does,  serious  diflSculties  occur.  Where  do  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  the  ancient  prophets  were  inspired  by  the 
second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ?  Is  not  inspiration  always 
referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Does  not  Peter  himself  say,  that 
**holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  2  Peter  i.  21.  True,  in  1  Peter  i.  11,  he  refers  to 
"the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them ;"  but  this  appellation 
is  harmoniously  and  naturally  explained  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
such  passages  as  John  iii.  34:  "God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  him"  (Christ).  Bom.  viii.  9,  11:  "If  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  .  .  .  But  if  the  Spirit 
of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  Gal.  iv.  6: 
"  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father."  Phil.  i.  19: 
"I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation  through  your 
prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ."  Rev. 
xix.  10 :  "  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 
A  study  of  these  and  similar  passages  will  show,  that  as  Christ 
was  characteristically  and  specially  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  he  made  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  his  parting  blessing  to  his 
disciples,  and  as  the  prophecy  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
pointed  ever  to  Christ,  so  it  became  easy  and  natural  to  speak 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ" 

But  we  must  also  give  appropriate  force  to  Z^onoafitk* 
Literally  it  signifies  "made  alive,"  and  would  seem  to  have 
fuller  meaning,  wherever  used  in  the  New  Testament,  than 
*'  remained  alive,"  or  **  was  alive ;"  whether  the  reference  in 
any  case  be  to  body  or  to  soul.  These  passages  may  be  con- 
sulted :  John  V.  21,  vi.  63 ;  Rom.  iv.  17,  viii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  86,  45 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  Gal.  iii.  21 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18,  which, 
with  the  case  in  hand,  embrace  all  the  instances  of  its  occtt^ 
rence  in  the  New  Testament  If  then  the  idea  is,  that  when 
Christ's  body  died  on  the  cross,  his  spiritual  nature  had  new 
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quickeuing,  or  activity,  or  manifested  life,  what  more  naturally 
illastrates  and  proves  the  assertion,  than  his  proceeding,  in 
that  state,  to  the  prison  house  of  disobedient  spirits,  to  make 
an  appropriate  declaration  of  his  Me^ssianic  work  ?  How  could 
this  "quickening"  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  what  oc- 
curred in  the  days  of  Noah  ?  And  here  it  may  be  noted,  that 
this  most  pertinent,  after-death  illustration  of  the  "quicken- 
ing/* is  naturally  introduced  by  the  relative  clause  ev  f  and  the 
xa} — "  being  quickened  in  spirit,  in  which,  also,  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  There  is  thus  no  real  break 
of  connected  historic  statement,  in  the  successive  aorist  parti- 
ciples. 

Next  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  natural  impression  made  by  the 
words  which  describe  those  visited  and  addressed — ro7c  ^^ 
fjhzx^  ni^eu/juxae,  "the  imprisoned  spirits?"  If  Peter  meant, 
that  Christ  preached  by  Noah  to  living  antediluvians,  was  it 
not  singular  that  he  should  only  call  them  "spirits  in  prison,*' 
when  during  the  preaching  they  were  alive  in  the  body? 
Where  are  living  men  called  "  spirits?"  Could  he  have  meant 
^*now  spirits  in  prison?"  What  would  not  those  who  uphold 
that  interpretation  have  given  to  secure  the  little  word  wu  after 
rac?  How  strange  that  Peter  should  have  omitted  to  write, 
"  preached  to  those  who  are  now  spirits  in  prison,  but  were  at 
the  time  disobedient  hearers  of  Noah."  So  strongly  does  Mr. 
Fausset  feel  the  pressure  of  the  plain  Greek  of  the  passage, 
that  he  translates,  **  preached  in  Spirit  by  Noah  to  the  spirits 
then  in  prison,"  and  makes  the  idea  to  be  figurative,  and  to 
refer  to  "  the  antediluvians,  whose  bodies  indeed  seemed  free, 
but  their  spirits  were  in  prison,  shut  up  in  the  earth  as  one 
great  condemned  cell,"  "  disobedient  spirits  fast  bound  in 
wrath !"  And  Archbishop  Leighton,  too,  changes  from  his 
first  reference  of  the  preaching  to  the  days  of  Noah,  because 
the  hearers  were  plainly  in  prison  during  the  preaching,  and 
concludes  that  Christ  did  the  preaching,  after  his  death  and 
resurrection,  through  the  apostles,  to  the  sinners — captives  in 
sin — who  were  converted  under  their  labors !  Such  exegesis 
refutes  itself !  Plainly,  Peter  can  hardly  be  thought  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  preaching  to  antediluvians  during  their  life, 
hj  the  words  "  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."    Is  it  not 
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evident,  on  the  contrary,  as  EUicott  notices,  that  the  statement 
of  Christ's  having  been  **  quickened  in  spirit"  led  naturally  to 
the  mention  of  "  the  spirits"  to  whom  he  preached,  while  ia 
that  state  of  existence  ? 

If,  now,  to  all  this  we  add  the  telling  omission  of  Peter  to 
say  a  word  in  this  connection  about  the  preaching  of  Noah,  to 
whose  inspired  utterances  nevertheless  he  is  supposed  to  have 
had  sole  reference,  the  unnatural  and  forced  character  of  thai 
interpretation  is  made  apparent  Noah  is  not  here  referred  to 
as  a  preacher,  but  only  as  calling  up,  by  his  well  known  name 
and  history,  the  time  of  their  sin  and  punishment,  and  as  in- 
troducing a  curious  analogy  or  parallel  to  baptism.  It  is 
hardly  sufiScient,  in  reply  to  this,  to  allege  that,  in  another 
epistle  and  for  a  totally  diflFerent  purpose,  Peter  alludes  to 
Noah  as  "a  preacher  of  righteousness."  Practically,  then,  the 
interpreter  is  to  decide,  whether  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that,  as  attributive  and  predicative  meanings  often  are 
kindred  and  run  into  each  other,  Peter  may  have  used  the 
anarthrous  ojceTOijacuri  in  an  attributive  sense,  or  possibly  in  an 
explanatory  sense ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  probable 
that  he  omitted  to  speak  of  Noah*s  preaching,  when  his 
meaning  all  turned  on  that  fact;  that  he  attributed  the  inspira- 
tion of  prophets  to  the  second  instead  of  the  third  person  of 
the  Trinity  ;  that  he  wrote  the  specific  word  TropsuOei^,  yet  in- 
tended no  actual  movement,  though  employing  the  same  word 
in  verse  22  to  denote  local  movement ;  that  he  used,  in  a  his- 
toric recital,  three  aorist  participles  in  close  succession  and 
having  the  same  subject,  but  intended  no  similar  succession  of 
events ;  that  he  spoke  of  what  was  once  done  to  living  men, 
yet  only  calls  them  "spirits,"  neglecting  to  say  that  they  were 
at  the  time  living,  but  were  now  spirits;  and  that  he  asserted  a 
"quickening"  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  upon  the  death  of  the 
body,  but,  instead  of  illustrating  this  by  the  action  which 
occurred  in  the  spirit-realm,  went  on  to  tell  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  (unnamed)  preaching  of  Noah  centuries  before. 

We  are  next  called  to  confront  the  question  :  What  is 
meant  by  the  "preaching,"  in  controversy?  and  What  was  its 
result?  There  has  been  much  dispute  over  the  import  of 
€X3Jpu$eu.     Literally  the  verb  signifies  to  act  the  herald,  and 
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then  in  general  to  publish  or  proclaim  any  thing,  good  or  bad. 
Most  commonly  it  is  followed  by  some  word,  as  a  definite 
object,  which  specifies  what  is  proclaimed,  e.  g.  Christ,  the 
gospel,  deliverance,  baptism,  kingdom,  etc.,  or  by  an  equiva- 
leot  sentence  giving  the  announcement  Bat  the  word  had 
become  so  technical  among  Christians,  in  connection  with 
preaching  the  gospel,  that  often  the  New  Testament  writers 
use  it  absolutely,  as  we  do,  omitting  the  specification.  (See 
Matt  xl  1 ;  Mark  i  38,  89,  iii.  14,  xvi.  20 ;  Luke  iv.  44 ;  Bom. 
X  15.)  It  seems  most  probable,  then,  that  in  this  passage  it  is 
used  in  some  such  sense.  The  difficulty  is,  to  conceive  the 
exact  nature  of  the  proclamation  made,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  such  characters ;  or  to  show  why  these  alone  are  mentioned. 
We  have  no  right  to  dogmatize  on  a  mysterious  subject,  when 
Scripture  purposely  says  so  little,  though  we  should  bear  in 
mind  BengePs  words  on  the  passage,  in  his  "  Gnomon"  :  '*  We 
ought  not  to  dismiss  from  it  the  proper  signification  of  the 
language  employed,  because  it  has  no  parallel  passages."  God 
cbooses,  in  some  cases,  to  give  us  but  a  single  glimpse  of  cer- 
tain fiicts ;  but  it  were  most  unwise  and  venturesome,  to  deny 
or  doubt  the  facts,  on  that  account  Thus  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28, 
is  an  express  statement  of  a  future  event,  with  reference  to  the 
Son  of  God :  "  Then  shall  also  the  Son  be  subject  unto  him 
that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  It 
is  not  asserted  elsewhere,  and  it  suggests  grave  theological 
difficulties;  but  in  theology,  as  in  natural  science,  we  must 
accept  the  fact,  whether  or  not  we  can  explain  it  A  few  sup- 
positions may  plausibly  be  made.  It  is  plain  that  Christ,  in 
bis  theanthropic  nature,  went  somewhere,  and  did  something,, 
during  the  time  his  body  lay  in  the  tomb.  His  promise  to  the 
penitent  robber  shows,  that  he  must  have  visited  paradise,  the 
'  abode  of  the  holy,  happy  dead.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  think 
that  he  also  visited  the  prison  of  the  wicked  spirits?  The 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  Bich  Man  represents  these  as  in  a 
sense  contiguous,  and  as  both  included  in  Sheol,  or  Hades,  the 
world  of  the  dead.  Peter  himself  argues,  in  Acts  ii.  24-81, 
that  Christ's  soul,  according  to  prophecy,  was  not  left  in  Hades, 
though  it  went  there.  How  can  we  tell  what  relations  his 
sacrificial  work  had  to  all  who  had  previously  lived  and  died  ; 
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or  what  grand  announcements  might  there  be  made,  in  the 
^*  quickened"  energies  of  his  *'  spirit  ?"    Is  it  contrary  to  any 
Biblical  statement,  or  analogy  of  divine  procedure,  that  some 
redemptive  opportunity  may  then   have  been  announced  to 
those  who  had  lived  and  died  in  the  darkness  of  the  ages 
prior  to  Christ's  atoning  death,  and  who  made  part  of  the  race 
for  whom  he  died  ?     If  not,  what  class  of  persons  might  more 
properly  be  selected  for  mention  than  the  sinners  of  the  far  off 
antediluvian  age,  who  constituted  a  world  by  themselves,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  who  were 
marked  out  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  death,  as  a  public  illus- 
tration of  punitive  divine  justice?     What  if  the  atonement 
<5ould  reach  even  their  case,  and  the  fact  should  be  announced 
by  the  Son  of  God  himself?     If  this  idea  have  foundation, 
<loes  it  not  gain  a  degree  of  confirmation  from  the  hitherto 
perplexing  words  of  Peter  in  the  next  chapter?     "For, for 
this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead, 
that  they  might  be  judged,  according  to  men,  in  the  flesh,  but 
live,  according  to  God,  in  the  spirit;" — language  closely  paral- 
lel with  that  used  by  Paul  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  given  to 
the  incestuous  Corinthian  (1  Cor.  v.  5) :  "  To  deliver  such  a 
one  unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."     Does  not  Peter 
here  go  back  to  the  fact  which  he  had  just  mentioned,  in  the 
third  chapter,  and  make  use  of  it,  to  show  how  proper  it  was 
that  Christ  should  be  "  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead," 
who  had  made  atonement  alike  for  both,  and  had  preached  the 
fact  to  both  ?    I  simply  offer  the  suggestion,  making  no  aflSrm- 
ations,  and  drawing  no  inferences.     Whatever  the  fact  may 
have  been,  and  whatever  its  relations  to  the  past,  or  the  future, 
it  cannot  change  the  clear  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  as 
to  the  destiny  of  those  who  hear  and  reject  the  gospel,  and  for 
whom  in  the  judgment  it  is  to  be  less  tolerable  than  for  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  or  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
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Article  IV.— THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 

Several  historical  circumstances  contributed  to  the  identi- 
fication in  moral  authority  and  value  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  the  primitive  church. 

(1.)  The  most  obvious  of  these  was  the  fact  that  Christianity 
«prang  out  of  Judaism.  With  the  Old  Testament  system  it 
it  was  organically  connected.  Its  relation  to  it  was  that  of  the 
fruit  to  the  blossom.  But  those  who  had  been  reared  and 
trained  under  the  old  system  would  not  always  appreciate  the 
completeness  and  sufficiency  of  the  New,  even  though  they 
might  acknowledge  its  superiority  to  the  Old.  They  would 
insist  that  while  Christianity  was  a  broader  development  from 
Judaism,  it  was  in  no  way  exclusive  of  the  old  system,  but  left 
it  in  full  forca  They  would  urge  that  Jesus,  so  far  from  an- 
nulling the  Mosaic  law,  honored  and  fulfilled  it.  Christianity 
is,  therefore,  an  appendix  or  supplement  to  the  Old  Testament 
system  in  which  that  system  reaches  its  ideal  end  and  rounds 
itself  into  completeness. 

(2.)  Closely  connected  with  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  Judaizing  tendency  of  a  large 
part  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  early  Jewish  Christians 
had  no  idea  of  ceasing  to  be  Jews.  They  had  been  trained  in 
the  spirit  of  rigid  legalism,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
on  accepting  Christianity,  they  should  be  at  once  emancipated 
from  their  strict  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  These  views  and 
prejudices  would  naturally  be  more  or  less  perpetuated  among 
the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  Jewish  Christians. 

(3.)  Another  circumstance  of  later  origin  which  contributed 
to  this  result,  was  that  the  divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  be  defended  against  the  assaults  of  the 
^ostics.  The  dualistic  philosophy  of  Gnosticism,  which  re- 
garded matter  as  essentially  evil  and  as  antagonistic  to  spirit, 
<^uld  not  allow  that  the  Supreme  God  had  created  the  material 
world.    The  Gnostics  attributed  the  creation  to  an  inferior 
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Being, — the  Demiurge — ^from  whom,  they  reasoned,  the  morally 
imperfect  l^alism  of  the  Old  Testament  proceeded.  ChristiaQ 
theology  must,  therefore,  maintain  that  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  God  as  the  New.  In  the  performance  of 
this  task,  1j}ie  Christian  apologists  ordinarily  took  the  traditional 
Jewish  point  of  view  from  which  to  conduct  their  defense. 

(4)  The  prevalent  heathen  ideas  of  ecstatic  inspiration 
doubtless  tended  somewhat  to  shape  the  early  ideas  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  Testament  in  these  controversies.*  Ac- 
cording to  Platonism  the  divine  power  carried  those  under  iu 
spell  into  an  ecstatic  condition  in  which  they  were  but  passive 
organs  of  the  divine  utterance.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  com- 
munication of  oracles  through  the  Pythian  priestess,  for  ei> 
ample.  With  this  idea  of  inspiration  agreed  substantially  the 
Neo-Platonic  notion  of  Philo.  As  the  great  harmonist  between 
Mosaism  and  Greek  Philosophy,  Philo  sought  to  maintain  the 
communication  by  divine  ecstasies  and  dictations  of  both  sys- 
tems. These  Jewish  and  heathen  notions  of  inspiration,  which 
were  mediated  through  Philo,  exercised  a  wide  influence  o?er 
the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  apologists  and  tended  to  per- 
petuate the  idea  of  the  continued  binding  force  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy  and  its  equal  dignity  with  the  New. 

This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  was  chiefly  polemical  in  its  origin. 
It  was  not  developed  in  the  spirit  of  calm  and  unimpassioned 
exegesis  and  inquiry.  It  had  its  chief  roots  in  Jewish  prejudice 
and  in  the  zeal  of  defence  against  Gnostic  heresy.  The  relations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  were  not  historically  and  exeget- 
ically  treated ;  so  far  as  they  are  defined,  they  are  considered 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint  We  can  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  during  the  centuries  that  followed,  while 
theological  methods  were  predominantly  controversial,  not 
historical,  the  same  mode  of  treatment  prevailed. 

When  we  descend  to  the  era  of  the  Beformation,  we  find  that 
a  new  motive  had  arisen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equal 
authority  and  rank  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
Bomish  claim  to  authority  for  the  Church  and  her  traditions, 
must  be  met  by  establishing  an  equal  claim.  Protestantism 
must  also  have  an  authority  infallible  and  complete.     This 

*  Of.  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas,  I.  90—93. 
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authority  was  asserted  boldly  and  exclusively  for  the  Bible. 
The  historical  circamstances  attending  the  origin  of  the  various 
books  were  commonly  disregarded  by  early  Protestantism.  The 
Bible  was  treated  in  the  lump.  The  methods  of  its  study  were 
not  critical  and  historical  but  chiefly  dogmatic  ai\d  polemic. 
Scriptural  Revelation  was  not  regarded  so  much  in  the  light 
of  a  historical  development  as  of  a  body  of  didactic  communi- 
cations from  which  arguments  and  systems  were  to  be  formed. 
Even  the  services  of  Reuchlin  to  Old  Testament  study  lay  not 
so  much  in  aiding  the  historic  apprehension  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy,  as  in  analyzing  and  directing  its  dogmatic  con- 
tent The  prevailing  conception  of  the  unity  of  Scripture  in 
the  early  Reformed  Theology  was  not  that  of  an  organic  unity 
—a  process  of  unfolding  from  a  few  primal  germs  of  truth, — 
but  rather  of  a  unity  of  doctrinal  agreement  From  this  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  Scripture  as  uniformity  of  dogma,  grew 
many  of  the  extremes  and  vagaries  of  figurative  and  typical 
exegesis. 

But  from  these  statements  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Reformers  rendered  no  important  service  to  the  historic  appre- 
hension of  the  Old  Testament  system  in  its  relation  to  the 
gospel.  These  services  we  shall  note  and  define  in  the  proper 
place.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  that  we  have 
shown  how  long  and  how  generally  the  two  Testaments  were 
confused  in  the  Church ;  how  an  unfortunate  polemical  theolo- 
gical method  in  the  discussion  of  their  relations  has  prevented 
both  a  dispassionate  exegesis  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  bear  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  has  kept  in 
abeyance  the  idea  of  the  historic  development  and  progress  of 
Revelation  which  has  transformed  Biblical  interpretation  from 
a  search  for  proof  texts  into  a  science. 

The  method  of  treating  the  Old  Testament  which  we  have 
outlined  is  still  in  vogue  in  some  theological  circles.  **  Some 
recent  Old  Testament  theologians,"  says  Oehler,  "  still  show  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  two  testaments  after  the  fashion  of 
the  older  orthodoxy,'*  though  he  adds  that  in  general,  theology 
is  "far  beyond  such  one-sidedness."*  "We  are  still  suffer- 
ing," says  Dorner,  "  from  the  after-effects  of  the  identification 

*  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  3. 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  a  former  period."*  He 
then  shows  in  what  ways  we  are  suffering  from  this  false  view. 
One  is  in  a  reaction  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  indifference  as 
to  the  internal  connection  of  the  two  testaments;  another  is  Id 
that  sort  of  identification  which  compels  a  resort  to  allegorical 
and  mystical  interpretations  in  order  to  expound  the  unities  of 
the  two ;  still  another  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  "nothing  more  than  a  purified  Judaism."  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  results  were  among  the  causes  which,  in  a 
primitive  age,  tended  to  foster  this  conception  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  are  now  having  their  reward.  Grown  feeble 
now  with  age,  and  unable  to  support  themselves,  their  foster- 
son  supports  them. 

Let  us  now  outline  another  method  of  treating  the  Old  T^- 
tament  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  and  when  we  have  deter- 
mined its  aim  and  spirit,  we  will  examine  its  defensea 

This  method  seeks  to  treat  revelation  in  its  historic  stages. 
It  believes  in  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture.  It  lays  full  stress 
on  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,, 
but  in  this  is  distinguished  from  the  old  Judaizing  theology 
that  it  believes  in  inspiration,  not  in  dictation.  It  holds  to  a 
providential  guidance  and  training  of  the  people  of  Israel  and 
to  the  inspiration  of  her  leaders  for  their  work  of  teaching  and 
administration.  All  this  legal  and  theocratic  training  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  gospel  —  e/c  Xpeardu.  The  work  of  the 
prophets  constitutes  a  still  more  immediate  preparation  for 
Christianity.  Thus  the  New  Covenant  grows  out  of  the  Old. 
**  Salvation  is  of  the  Jewa"  The  same  God  is  revealed  in 
both ;  the  same  Spirit  has  wrought  in  both  to  the  end  of  manV 
salvation.  To  manifest  the  same  redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  end  of  both  systems — of  the  Old,  indirectly,  by  preparative 
methods;  of  the  New,  immediately.  But  the  mission  of  the 
old  Economy  is  now  accomplished.  It  was  but  the  forerunner,, 
and  like  its  last  representative,  must  decrease  as  the  object  of 
its  mission  increasea 

This  view  recognizes  the  elements  of  permanence  ia  the  Old 
Testament  system.  It  accords  to  them  their  full  weight  of 
moral  value  and  authority,  but  it  maintains  that  Christianity 

*  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  U.  436. 
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is  complete  in  itself  and  that  it  takes  up  into  itself  all  tbese 
elements  of  permanence.  The  spirit  of  every  prohibition  in 
the  decalogue,  for  example,  is  taken  up  into  Christianity,  en- 
forced with  higher  motives  and  developed  in  more  positive 
and  universal  form.  There  is  not  a  single  element  of  spiritual 
truth  in  the  Old  ^Testament  which  is  not  incorporated  in  the 
New. 

Id  view  of  the  mission  and  character  of  the  old  system,  this 
method  of  regarding  it  denies  its  immediate,  prescriptive  au- 
thority for  the  Christian  and  the  Church  of  to-day.  As  its 
chief  aim  was  prophetic,  its  chief  value,  now  that  its  fulfillment 
has  come,  is  historic.  This  view  maintains,  as  Dorner  says^ 
that  the  Old  Testament  and  its  religion  were  "  one  great  proph- 
ecy, ...  .  announcing  the  existence  of  progressively  higher 
forms  of  those  ideas  which  find  in  it  their  initiative  realiza- 
tion."* The  indissoluble  historic  connection  of  the  two  testa- 
ments is  thus  asserted  while  their  distinction  in  present 
authority  and  value  is  maintained.  The  development  of  this 
view,  which  both  escapes  the  crudities  of  the  Babbinic  concep- 
tion of  the  "older  orthodoxy,"  and  avoids  the  unhistorio  sev- 
erance of  the  testaments,  committed  by  Schleiermacher,  is  due 
in  the  main  to  the  historico-exegetical  labors  of  German  theo- 
logians. We  could  not  attempt  to  assign  the  credit  of 
expounding  and  illustrating  this  method  of  treatment  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  due,  but  will  only  mention  that  Oehler,  Bleek 
and  Dorner  (and  to  some  extent  Neander  and  Delitzsch),  are 
representatives  and  defenders  of  the  view  which  we  have  out- 
lined 

The  following  considerations  are  submitted  in  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  this  method  of  regarding  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: 

L  The  recognition  of  the  progressive  character  of  revelation 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
testament& 

The  idea  of  progress,  of  development  in  the  type  of 
revealed  religion,  is  a  comparatively  new  idea  and  is  still 
regarded  with  alarm  in  some  theological  camps.  Some  will 
have  it  that  the  Bible  must  be  perfect  in  its  every  part  and^ 

*  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  n.  443,  445. 
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therefore,  a  progress  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect  in  mo- 
rality and  doctrine  is,  of  course,  precluded.  The  difficulties  of 
this  view  are  insurmountable.  It  commits  us  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  principle  of  revenge  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Mosaic  law  was  a  perfect  expression  of  divine  truth,  though 
Christ  expressly  repudiates  it  and  teaches  us  that  it  was  per- 
mitted because  no  higher  principle  was  practicable  at  the  time. 
hSo  with  the  Mosaic  regulations  relating  to  divorce.  Jesus 
would  not  re-affirm  them,  but  put  the  whole  subject  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.  On  the  supposition  of  progressive  revelation, 
these  and  similar  circumstances  find  a  rational  explanation. 
The  lex  talionis  was  a  rude  kind  of  justice,  which  was  better 
than  none.  Restrictive  enactments,  moreover,  were  ordained 
to  regulate  its  application.  This  penal  legislation  marks  a  pos- 
itive  advance  on  the  rude  and  barbarous  justice  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations.  In  the  conditions  of  the  time  the  Mosaic  enactments 
were  regulative  and  beneficent  But  under  the  light  and  law 
of  Christianity,  the  application  of  the  Mosaic  laws  of  divorce 
^nd  redress  would  simply  be  a  return  to  barbarism. 

The  traditional  view  which  maintains  that  every  precept 
and  enactment  in  the  Bible  must  be  perfect,  regardless  of  the 
historical  conditions  under  which  it  appears,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  give  plausibility  to  the  attacks  of 
popular  infidelity.  The  principle  of  progressive  revelation  and 
teaching  disarms  most  of  the  current  attacks  on  the  Bible. 
He  who  would  defend  the  Bible  by  maintaining  that  every 
Mosaic  institute  is  morally  perfect  relatively  to  Christian  ethics, 
paves  the  way  for  the  exponent  of  the  ''  Mistakes  of  Moses," 
and  supplies  the  best  weapons  for  his  attack. 

The  theory  of  progressive  revelation  asserts,  as  Canon  Mose- 
ley  expresses  it,  that  the  end,  the  completion  of  a  system  of 
teaching  is  the  test  of  it, — not  its  incipient  stages.  To  judge 
<3hristianity  by  the  laws  of  Moses  or  by  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, is  as  unhistoric  and  as  unwise  as  to  judge  Roman  law  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  or  English  jurisprudence  by  the  spirit  of 
the  old  folk-courts.  God  does  not  give  to  a  rude  and  barba- 
rous age  an  ethical  code  which  could  have  for  it  no  practical 
value  or  eflfect,  but  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  giving  of  per- 
fect ethical  ideals.    He  begins  with  the  people  as  they  are  and 
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makes  them  ready  for  the  complete  standard  by  methods  which 
contioaally  look  forward  to  that  which  is  beyond  themselves. 
The  whole  coarse  of  divine  teaching  is  progressive.  Bat  the 
very  idea  of  progress  implies  that  something  is  left  behind 
Its  law  is  that  whea  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 

Let  us  here  acknowledge  the  service  of  the  Beformers  in 
preparing  the  way  for  this  method  of  treating  Scriptural  Beve- 
latioD,  though  only  partially  applying  it  themselves.  They 
did,  however,  reach  the  principle  of  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tare  by  Scripture,  and  admitted  the  limited  sphere  and  peda- 
gogic design  of  the  Old  Testament.'*^  But  even  these  positions 
marked  a  great  step  in  advance,  since  before  the  Beformation 
the  Bible  bad  been  chiefly  r^arded  as  a  repository  of  proof 
texts  and  no  distinction  was  commonly  made  between  the  con- 
tents of  its  various  parts  or  between  the  varying  types  of  doc- 
trine therein  contained.  The  chief  service  to  Old  Testament 
study  has  been  rendered  by  the  Science  of  Biblical  Theology 
—now  about  one  hundred  years  old — which  discards  the  sup- 
position of  a  leaden  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  moral  value  in 
Scripture,  replaces  that  conception  with  that  of  an  organic 
unity  and  proceeds  to  investigate  Bevelation  in  its  actual  his- 
toric progress. 

2.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  specific  and  national  char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  legislation  in  determining  the  present  value 
and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  system. 

On  this  subject  it  is  common  to  teach  that  the  ceremonial 
portions  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  of  merely  national  and  tempo- 
rary import  and  value,  but  that  the  moral  elements  of  the 
legislation  are  of  permanent  application  and  authority.  He 
who  would  maintain  this  position,  should  be  able  to  show  from 
the  New  Testament  that  some  such  principle  is  there  recog- 
nized and  should  proceed  to  separate  the  moral,  civil,  and 
ceremonial  portions  of  the  law  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
Christian  may  know  just  what  portions  of  the  law  he  is  still 
under  and  from  what  portions  he  is  free.     Neither  of  these 

*  ^  Here  (in  the  Old  Testament)  Bhalt  thou  find  the  swaddling'^othee  and  the 
nuuiger  in  which  Christ  lies.  Poor  and  of  little  value  are  the  swaddling-dotfaee, 
but  dear  is  Christ,  the  treasure  that  lives  in  them."— Ztt<A«r,  iV^.  to  (Hd  Ihskmeni. 

VOL.  V.  .  32 
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tasks,  we  think,  has  been  attempted,  aod  yet  both  mast  be 
accomplished  or  this  common  canon  of  reasoning  turns  out  to 
be  not  only  a  mere  assumption  in  itself,  but  an  assumption 
which  does  not  even  seek  to  establish  and  regulate  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Christian  to  those  portions  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  are  still  binding  upon  him.  In  fact,  this  principle  is  a 
relic  of  traditionalism,  groundless  in  theory  and  impossible  in 
application.  No  such  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  Mo- 
saic legislation  is  possible.  We  are  either  under  the  whole 
Mosaic  law,  in  its  every  jot  and  tittle,  or  we  are  not  under  it  at 
all.  '^  The  traditional  division  of  the  law  of  Moses  into  moral, 
ceremonial,  and  juristic  laws  may  serve  to  facilitate  a  general 
view  of  theocratic  ordinances ;  but  it  is  incorrect  if  it  seeks  to 
express  a  distinction  within  the  law,  and  to  claim  various  dig- 
nity for  its  various  parts."* 

Much  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  enacted  though  it  was  under 
the  special  providence  of  Ood,  was  applicable  and  could  be 
applicable  only  to  Israel.  It  was  specific,  national,  provisional 
When  now  by  the  same  providence,  the  Jewish  nationality 
ceases  to  exist  and  the  kingdom  of  God  takes  on  a  new  and 
universal  form,  the  old  legal  system  must  lose  its  direct,  pre- 
scriptive authority  and  its  chief  value  become  bistorical.t 
We  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  prophetic  and  devotional 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Its  spiritual  counsels,  noble 
songs,  and  wise  proverbs  will  be  a  treasure-bouse  of  truth  and 
admonition  for  the  Christian  life  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  are 
we  denying  the  permanent  moral  elements  of  the  Mosaic  l^is- 
lation.  But  we  maintain  that  these  elements  are  all  taken  up 
in  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  are  there  enacted 
and  applied  in  broader  and  more  comprehensive  form.  They 
have  not  therefore  any  continued  validity  for  the  Cbristiao, 
as  elements  of  the  old  system,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
corporated in  the  new.  With  the  old  system,  therefore,  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  as  a  prescriptive  moral  authority. 
We  are  under  the  law  of  Christ,  which  is  complete  and  suffi- 
cient in  itself, — and  under  no  other.  God  has  taken  away  the 
first  and  has  established  the  second,  in  which  the  first  is  com- 
pleted.   It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  bud  or  blossom  to  aay 

*  Oehler,  Theology  of  0.  T.,  I.  264.  f  C^-  ^^^^i  ^^t  to  0.  T.,  n.  349. 
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that  it  has  fallen  away,  or  passed  into  its  completed  form — the 
ripened  fruit. 

3.  Another  important  consideration  bearing  upon  our  theme 
is  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  incident  to  the 
preparatory  character  of  the  old  Dispensation. 

This  point  applies  not  only  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but,  in 
some  degree,  to  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well,  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs,  for  example.  There  is  small  room  for 
any  question  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
whole,  is  vastly  below  that  of  the  New  ;  that  many  specific 
precepts  and  sentiments  are  not  only  far  beneath  the  ideal  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  quite  incompatible  with  it. 
The  motives  of  fear,  temporal  reward  and  advantage  with 
which  the  people  were  incited  to  obedience  would  surely  fall 
below  the  supreme  motive  of  love  which  Jesus  enthrones. 
Yet  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  presented,  they  were 
Qflefal  and  effective.  The  prudential  considerations  which  are 
often  made  the  incentives  to  virtue  in  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
revengeful  character  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  furnish  illustra- 
tions.* There  are  scores  of  moral  precepts  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  which  no  Christian  could  a&sent.  But  even  the  diffi- 
culties which  these  occasion,  find,  for  the  most  part,  easy  solu- 
tion on  the  theory  of  historic  and  progressive  Revelation.f 
Take,  for  example,  such  a  passage  as  Proverbs  xxxi.  4-7: 
**It  is  not  for  kings,  0  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink :  Lest  they  drink,  and  for- 
get the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted. 
Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink  and  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 

No  Christian  ever  gave  such  advice  as  this,  or  ever  could.  In 
oar  conditions,  it  is  the  worst  advice  that  could  be  given.  We 
always  give  the  "^^t'j  opposite  of  this  counsel.  The  view  which 
assumes  moral  perfection  for  all  scriptural  precepts,  regardless 
of  their  historical  circumstances,  can  only  conjure  with  absurd- 
ities in  the  treatment  of  such  passages.  The  theory  of  revela- 
tion as  historic  and  progressive,  however,  recognizes  the  con- 

♦  E.  g.  Pa.  dx.  7-14 ;  cxzzrii.  9 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7 ;  Jer.  xviiL  23. 
f  See  Fiaher,  Begmmngs  of  Theology,  pp.  19-25. 
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dibions  of  the  time  under  which  sach  sentiments  appear,  and 
finds  even  in  the  case  of  the  passage  in  question,  a  restrictiye 
precept,  relatively  to  the  universal  drinking  customs  of  that 
day.  Its  sentiment  is  better  than  the  prevailing  life  of  its 
time,  and  hence  it  was,  so  far,  regulative  and  wholesome 
advice. 

In  this  view  all  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  valuable  as 
illustrating  some  phase  of  the  development  of  Israel  The 
various  stages  of  her  moral  and  religious  training  are  thus 
traced  and  it  is  found  that  the  divine  mode  of  education  is 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  those  under  training,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  aims  at  the  constant  improvement  of  that  condi- 
tion. But  shall  the  moral  tone  and  status  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  twilight  of  this  enlightenment  and  training  give  the  law 
to  him  who  lives  in  their  noon-day  ?  Shall  the  first  stages  o( 
revelation  be  deemed  as  perfect  as  its  last  stage?  Shall  the 
principles  which  were  allowed  under  the  law  on  account  of  "the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  be  accorded  equal  authority  with 
the  law  of  Christ?  Shall  the  utterances  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, which  reflect  the  morality  of  their  age,  be  declared  equal 
in  authority  and  value  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Such 
are  some  of  the  crude  assumptions  of  a  priori  theology.  Exx- 
unt  facts ;  prepare  for  our  defencea 

4.  The  most  important  witness  for  the  complete  abrogation 
of  the  Old  Testament  law  is  the  New  Testament 

An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  passages  bearing  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  here  attempted.  We  shall  merely  quote 
the  more  important  of  them,  adding,  where  it  is  necessary, 
comments  from  the  best  exegetical  authorities. 

We  refer,  first,  to  the  figures  of  the  piece  of  cloth  and  the 
new  wine,*  on  which  Godet  says:  "All  that  has  been  called 
the  *  system  of  PauF;  all  that  this  apostle  himself  designates 
*his  gospel,* — the  decisive  contrast  between  the  two  cove- 
nants,— the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  systems  of  law  and 
grace,  of  the  oldness  of  the  letter  and  of  the  newness  of  the 
spirit,  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  epistles  to  the  Bo- 
mans  and  Galatians,  is  contained  in  this  figure. "f 

*  Matt  iz.  16,  17  ;  Mark  il  31,  22 ;  Luke  ▼.  36-38. 
f  Com.  on  Luke,  tin  loco. 
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Matt  y.  17.  '^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
lavr,  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  falfill/' 
(zijjpArai) — to  fill  oat,  to  complete,  to  bring  out  the  universal, 
spiritoal  meaning  which  lies  capsalate  in  the  provisional  sys- 
tem. This  process  of  completion  for  the  temporary  and  incom- 
plete must  be  accomplished  for  the  whole  law  (v.  18) — ''  until 
all  be  fulfilled."  "This  fulfilling"  says  Meyer,  "  is  the  perfect 
development  of  their  ideal  reality  out  of  the  positive  form  in 
which  the  same  is  historically  apprehended  and  limited/'* 
with  whom  agrees  Kahnis  (Dogmatik)  :  "  The  fulBUing  is  the 
development  of  what  is  not  completed,  into  something  higher, 
which  preserves  the  substance  of  the  lower." 

OaL  iii  24,  25  (EUicott's  translation).  "Lo,  the  law  hath 
been  our  schoolmaster  unto  Christ,  that  we  may  be  justified  by 
&ith.  But  now  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster." 

Rom.  X.  8.  "  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  believeth." 

Here,  we  think,  ri^oc  pS/juh)  is  literally  the  end,  the  conclu- 
sion. The  old  system  was  done  away  in  him.  This  view  was 
adopted  by  Augustine  and  is  followed  by  most  modern  expos- 
itors. Meyer  paraphrases  the  passage  thus:  "  For  the  validity 
of  the  law  has  come  to  an  end  in  Christ,  in  order  that  every 
believer  may  be  a  partaker  of  righteousness." 

Col.  ii.  16.  "  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy -day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  body 
k^  Christ" 

Id  various  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  the  ordinances  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  alluded  to  as  elements  or  rudiments  of  the 
world  (tfTOQfcca  roS  x6a/ioo)  and  even  "  weak  and  beggarly  ele* 
iQent8,"f  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  law,  as  it 
relates  to  the  appointment  of  priests,  is  called  ''the  law  of 
carnal  commandment,"  (vii.  6)— i.  e.,  temporary,  provisional 
commandment  —  and  the  first  covenant  is  said  (ix.  10)  to 
'stand  only  in  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings  and 
carnal  ordinances,  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation," 
{itopOSatz) — aod  presumably  no  longer.    These  passages  clearly 

^Mesrer, Gom.  in  Uw,  |  Gal.  !▼.  3,  9;  OoL  ii.  20. 
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imply  that  this  elemeDtary  and  provisional  system  has  fulfilled 
its  prescribed  purpose,  and  that  its  previous  validity  is  lost 
In  Hebrews  z.  1,  we  are  told  that  ^'  the  law  had  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,*^  and 
in  Romans  vi.  14,  that  "we  are  not  under  the  law."  In  II. 
Cor.,  chap,  iii.,  we  have  a  description  of  the  superior  glory  of 
the  New  to  the  Old  and  learn  (vv.  10,  11),  that  though  the  old 
Covenant  was  glorious  in  its  time,  it  has  no  glory  at  all  when 
compared  with  the  new,  and  also  (v.  11)  that  it  is  ^^  done  awayJ^ 
On  the  rendering  of  v.  14  of  this  chapter,  interpreters  are  by 
no  means  agreed.  We  venture  to  believe  that  the  following  is 
its  meaning :  "  But  their  minds  were  blinded,  for  until  to-day 
the  same  vail  (a  symbol  of  their  incapacity  to  recognize  the 
end  of  the  Mosaic  ministry),  remains  in  the  reading  of  the  old 
Covenant,  it  not  being  made  manifest,  that  in  Christ  it  (the  old 
Covenant)  is  done  away"  {xarapYUTac).^  With  this  agrees 
Heb.  X.  9 :  *'  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish 
the  second." 

To  us  these  considerations  are  conclusive.  We  are  no 
longer  under  the  law.  For  us  it  is  wholly  abrogated  as  an  im- 
mediate, prescriptive  regula  jidtL  "The  law  had  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come — but  the  body  is  Christ."  This  view  has, 
we  think,  more  than  mere  speculative  and  historical  interest 
It  has  great  practical  advantages.  Among  these  we  note,  (1) 
its  advantage  to  Biblical  interpretation.  It  relieves  the  inter- 
preter at  once  from  all  efforts  at  making  out  fictitious  and 
unreal  harmonies  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
which  the  traditional  view  has  been  so  prolific.  It  recognizes 
the  difference  between  the  legal  and  evangelical  standpoints  and 
is,  therefore,  able  to  expound  both  in  their  real  spirit  It  ena- 
bles the  student  of  Scripture  to  discover  in  the  prooess  of  revela- 
tion analogies  to  all  Ood's  ways  in  nature  and  history.  "First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.''  It 
escapes  the  crudities  of  atomism  which  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  has  wrought  such  miracles  of  misunderstanding.  It 
traces  through  the  Old  Testament  history  a  genetic  develop- 
ment and  thus  aids  to  the  discovery  of  a  true  philosophy  of 
religion.     "  He  who  can  not  apprehend  the  Old  Testament  in 

*  Meyer  adopts  and  defends  this  interpretation.    See  Com.  #a  fetf. 
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its  historioal  context  may  produce  in  detail  much  that  is  vala- 
able  and  worth  knowing,  bat  he  lacks  the  right  key  to  its  mean 
ing.  * 

We  maintain,  moreover,  that  this  method  of  regarding  the 
Old  Testament  accords  to  it  its  highest  dignity.  That  dignity 
is  not  found  in  itself  but  in  its  preparatory  service  to  the  gos- 
pel. The  true  historic  position  of  the  Old  Covenant  is  that  of 
a  dispensation  which  has  not  its  end  in  itself,  but  which  exists 
odIj  that  it  may  usher  in  the  glory  of  the  New.  It  is  the  glory 
o{  the  moon  that  it  reflects  the  splendor  of  the  sun  ;  so  is  it  the 
glory  of  the  Old  Covenant  that  it  issues  in  the  completeness  of 
the  new  and  therein  loses  its  direct  application  and  authority. 

(2.)  Oar  view  has  also  a  great  apologetic  advantage.  The 
old  dogmatic  methods  of  defense  can  no  longer  prove  successful 
with  thoughtful  persons.  Apologetics  must  apprehend  the 
truth  and  significance  of  historic  development.  He  who  would 
intelligently  defend  the  institutes  of  Moses  against  the  aspersions 
of  infidelity,  must  take  up  the  standpoint  of  their  time,  and 
roast  compel  his  antagonist  to  do  the  same.  If  he  will  do  that, 
the  worst  of  the  battle  will  be  over  before  it  had  seemed  begun. 
The  current  attacks  on  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  are  ren- 
dered plausible  and  specious  to  the  popular  mind,  chiefly  be- 
^ase  the  popular  mind  has  no  historic  sense.  And  for  this 
fact,  false  methods  of  teaching  respecting  the  Old  Testament, 
are  mainly  responsible.  Great  numbers  of  excellent  persons 
are  disquieted  and  puzzled  to  know  how  the  perfection  of  this 
or  that  Mosaic  institute,  or  the  justification  of  this  imprecation 
or  that  doubtful  precept  is  to  be  made  out  Others  are  moved 
to  affect  great  contempt  for  objections  which  they  know  not 
how  to  answer  and  to  assure  themselves  that  they  must  be 
quite  beneath  notice.  All  the  advantage  which  the  assailant 
gains  by  attacking  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  and  Christian  ethics,  is  allowed  him  by 
the  apologist  who  frames  his  defence  from  the  same  stand-point 
The  same  considerations  which  make  the  attacks  of  the  one 
plausible  and  harmful  make  the  attempted  defence  of  the  other 
feeble  and  futile.  The  untenable  views  of  traditionalism  have, 
iu  Urge  part,  made  the  current  attacks  on  the  Old  Testament 
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possibia  The  indefensible  position  has  invited  the  assault. 
When  it  is  thought  that,  in  order  to  defend  the  Old  Testameov 
it  must  be  shown  that  all  its  laws  and  precepts  are  ethically 
perfect,  and  in  full  moral  force  for  us,  we  may  well  be  con- 
cerned to  know  what  the  righteous  are  to  do.  The  infidel  de- 
sires nothing  else  so  much  as  to  have  theology  continue  to 
attempt  this.     It  points  all  his  weapons. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  estimate  the  Mosaic  cosmogo- 
nies and  enactments  and  the  various  political  and  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Old  Testament  anthologies  and  Wisdom  in  the 
light  of  their  time ;  if  we  show  how  they  reflect  the  age  in 
which  they  appear,  and  show,  at  the  same  time,  how  they  repre- 
sent an  advance  or  the  common  conditions  of  that  age,  and  how 
they  stand  out  in  history  as  the  landmarks  of  progress — thoagh 
now  left  far  behind — the  thunderbolts  will  be  quite  eliminated 
from  the  sirepiius  tonans  of  infidel  orators  with  which  our  plat- 
forms have  recently  resounded,  and  nothing  will  be  left  but  the 
harmless  noise  and  its  feebler  echoes. 

(3.)  But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  its  practical  advantage  to  the  Christian  life.  It  pro- 
claims to  the  Christian  that  he  is  not  under  the  law,  but  occa- 
pies  a  different  ground,  a  higher  standpoint  The  Christian 
life  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  a  system  of  prohibitions  or  external 
enactments,  but  by  the  inner  life  of  the  Spirit  The  Christ-life 
is  the  shaping  power  of  all  Christian  character.  The  Christian 
conscience  is  not  burdened  with  the  schoolmaster's  rules  and 
prescriptions ;  it  has  a  higher  law, — the  law  of  love — not  im- 
posed from  without,  but  reigning  within.  Christian  character 
has  been  too  often  determined  by  the  spirit  of  an  earlier  dispen- 
sation, which  is  not  for  the  Christian  man  at  all,  and  from 
which  he  should  understand  that  he  is  frea  We  have  the  law 
of  Christ — the  law  of  love  and  sacrifice — expounded  and  illus- 
trated by  himself  and  his  apostles.  This  is  God's  last  and  most 
complete  revelation.  All  preparatory  stages  which  precede 
this  revelation  are,  of  necessity,  inferior  to  it  To  these 
stages  the  Christian  life  need  not  go  back  for  its  laws  of  growth 
or  its  ideals  of  perfection.  Christianity  is  absolutely  sufficient 
in  itself.  The  completion  can  not  be  lacking  in  any  element 
which  was  contained   in   the  imperfect  stages.     We  should 
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revere  and  study  the  Old  Testament  as  the  testimony  and 
record  of  God's  earlier  revelations  and  of  his  wondrous  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  manifestation  of  his  Son  in  the- 
fobess  of  time.  It  is  the  glory  of  ''  that  which  is  done  away  '^ 
Aat  it  has  ushered  in  *•  that  which  remaineth  "  and  "  the  glory 
that  excelleth."  God  hath  spoken  to  us  in  these  last  daya  by 
his  Son,  who  is  '^  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  believeth." 

We  close  this  discussion  with  a  quotation  from  Professor 
Domer  which  touches  comprehensively  the  whole  topic  of  Old 
Testament  study.  Though  somewhat  lengthy,  the  passage 
seems  too  compact  to  be  abridged.* 

"  A  review  of  the  whole  present  state  of  Science  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  those  efforts  which  have  led  the  way  in  this  respect,  scarcely  as  yet. 
exhibits  any  definite  tendency  directing  the  whole  course  of  individual  labors. 
This  shows  most  convincingly  that  a  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  cor> 
responding  to  the  claims  and  needs  of  the  day,  is  still  lacking,  because  no  one  with  a 
ipedal  vocation  for  this  important  work  has  yet  appeared.  Still  a  retrospect  of  the 
&te  of  \his  science,  and  the  laws  of  its  progress,  also  points  surely  onward  to  the 
goal  If  we  do  not  as  yet  behold  the  land  in  its  whole  extent,  yet  peak  after  peak 
is  coming  into  sight.  It  is,  however,  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Chrisiaan  theology,  in  the  narrower  sense,  that  we  should  take  full  possession  of  the 
land  itselfl  For  it  is  of  great  moment,  both  to  the  confirmation  of  the  historical 
character  of  primitive  Christianity,  especially  of  the  portraiture  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  that  the  distinction  between 
&e  Old  and  New  Testaments  should  be  duly  estimated,  while  their  firm  and  indis- 
soluble connection  is  also  made  evident.  If  the  historical  succession  is  not  here 
Tery  strictly  preserved,  the  misconceived  mutual  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments win  be  turned  into  a  dangerous  weapon  for  attacking  Christianity.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  connection  between  them  is  either  severed  or  depreciated, 
Christianity  will,  by  means  of  that  character  of  novelty  which  is  thus,  in  a  one 
aded  manner,  impressed  upon  it,  be  placed  in  an  insecure  position,  deprived  of  its 
historical  basis,  and  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having  originated  in  subjective 
arbitrariness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  two  is  enhanced  to 
actual  identity,  and  not  viewed  as  exclusively  the  connection  between  a  deeply 
feH  want  and  its  supply  (Matt.  v.  3),  the  suspicion  will  arise — as  many  recent, 
appearances  show — that  a  transference  of  Old  Testament  occurrences,  images,  and 
Hasfoanic  features  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  the  source  of  the  gospel 
iustory.  Such  a  suspicion  It  will  be  difficult  to  obviate  on  historical  grounds,  and 
^  that  is  new  in  Christianity  will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  canying  out  of  these 
principles  to  universalism.  And  the  more  literal  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Tentament 
•ajiDgs  found  in  the  New,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  dispel  the  suspicion  that 
the  former  is  ^e  source  of  the  latter.    But  the  more  we  succeed  in  showing,  ia 

•  Hist  Prot  TheoL,  H.,  444-446. 
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a  truly  historic  maimer,  that  the  essentially  self-consistmt  iHMge  of  Chrisfc,  fixmd 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  by  no  means  simply  identical  wiUi  the 
Keosianic  idea  of  the  Old,  and  still  less  so  with  the  discordant  and  self-oontndi^ 
toiy  Messianic  expectations  of  His  contemporaries,  that,  ou  the  contrary,  tiM  foil- 
Ailment)  both  on  the  whole  and  in  ptrtioulars,  far  surpassed  those  limitatkmi  by 
which  even  prophecy  was  restricted;  that  there  is,  moreover,  a  real  teleologicil 
-connection  between  the  gospel  in  general,  and  the  one  organic  whole  formed  by 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  what  was  deposited  and  prepared  i& 
remote  ages  attains  its  fulfillment  in  Christ — the  more  will  botii  the  novelty  lod 
originality,  as  well  as  the  historical  basis  of  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  irfaen 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,'  be  established." 
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AwTCLK  v.— SPIRITUALISM,  A  SO-CALLED  SCIENTIFIC 

QUESTION. 


Second  Article, 


An  opbn  lbitkb  to  Pbof.  Hebmanv  Ulbici,  D.D.,  by 

Prof.  A.  WirNi>T,  of  Lbipsic. 

[Tranalated  bj  Ber.  J.  B.  Ghass,  Cherokee,  Iowa.] 

Most  Honobsd  Sib: — 

In  the  last  namber  of  your  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
sophical Oriticism  I  see  an  article  from  your  valaed  pen  in 
which  you  deem  worthy  of  notice  the  recorded  spiritistic  mani- 
festations which  took  place  here  in  Leipsic  in  the  presence  of 
the  American  medium,  Henry  Slade.  You  remark  that,  in 
your  opinion,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  respecting  the 
reality  of  the  facts»  attested  as  they  are  by  eminent  scientific 
men;  and  that  therefore  so-called  spiritualism  has  come  to  be 
a  scientific  question  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  should  not 
have  undertaken  to  enter  upon  a  review  of  your  opinion,  but 
that  in  the  course  of  your  article,  while  speaking  of  some  of 
my  colleagues,  you  make  mention  of  myself  in  such  a  way 
that  it  seems  desirable  for  me  to  indicate  to  you  and  your 
readers  my  position  ou  this  subject,  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  style  a  *'  scientific  question." 

You  state  that  there  were,  as  participators  in  the  stances 
held  in  Leipsic  with  Mr.  Slade,  in  addition  to  the  learned  men 
who  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritistic  phenomena, 
certain  other  members  of  the  university  who  did  not  attain  to 
this  conviction.  You  say  that  these — and  among  them  you 
mention  my  name — were  free  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  they 
chose ;  but  that  it  was  their  duty  as  scientific  men  '*  to  publicly 
declare  what  they  saw,  and  why  they  doubted  the  objectivity 
of  the  things  seen  ;  and  also  why  they  dare  suspect  jugglery, 
fraud,  deception,  or  illusion.''  You  add  an  alternative  which 
remains   only    to    disbelievers   and   doubters,  viz:    "Either 
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through  their  silence  to  admit  that  they  have  no  basis  for 
their  doubts,  except  an  unwillingness  to  believe  what  is  per- 
fectly credible ;  or  else  to  show  how  it  was  possible  to  deceive 
those  gentlemen  and  many  others  of  undoubted  veracity/'  I 
think  that  I  cannot  assent  to  such  an  emphatic  conclusion.  In 
response  to  your  desire,  you  will  certainly  permit  me  to  make 
my  opinion  public,  and  still  further  to  address  the  same  to 
yourself  personally.  I  freely  recognize  the  fact  that  your 
article  excels  all  others  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  that  you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  description  of  a 
few  remarkable  examples  of  these  phenomena,  but  you  also 
discuss  the  scientific  and  especially  the  philosophical  inferences 
which  must  legitimately  follow,  as  soon  as  we  have  decided  to 
admit  the  reality  of  the  phenomena.  And  permit  me  to  say 
that  here  and  in  the  following  remarks  I  use  the  word  reality 
or  genuineness  in  the  sense  in  which  you  have  used  it,  viz: 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  without  any  admixture  of 
deception  and  trickery.  As  you  rightly  observe,  these  phe- 
nomena cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  as  the  mere  subjective 
fancies  of  the  observers.  In  fact,  their  objectivity  and  reality, 
using  these  words  in  their  ordinary  sense,  cannot  be  denied 
by  anybody  who  has  read  even  so  much  as  your  brief  article 
on  the  subject.  And  I  must  grant  with  you  that  the  bar& 
facts  in  and  of  themselves,  granting  that  they  are  genuine,  pos- 
sess only  a  subordinate  importance  as  compared  with  the 
deductions  which  they  furnish  us  respecting  the  general 
theory  of  the  universe.  If  under  conditions,  or  through  influ* 
ences  now  unknown  to  us,  tables  sometimes  tip,  musical  instru- 
ments play,  or  bed-screens  sometimes  rend  asunder,  or  ghostly 
hands  or  feet  appear — all  this  is  a  matter  of  very  small  import- 
ance, provided,  as  previous  experience  justifies  us  in  conclud- 
ing, this  kind  of  thing  occurs  only  in  a  harmless  way,  and  we 
need  not  fear  any  further  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  these  facts  do  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the 
philosophical  conclusions  to  which  the  genuineness  of  these 
spiritistic  phenomena  necessarily  lead  ua  I  consider  it  there- 
fore a  real  merit  of  your  treatise  that  you  do  not  discuss  these 
conclusions  in  a  merely  general  way.  You,  at  least  by  way  of 
intimation,    seek    to    develop    the   special    inferences  which 
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have  been  suggested  to  you  conoerning  the  essential  conditions 
of  those  phenomena  in  question ;  their  relation  to  the  world  at 
large,  as  well  as  their  ethical  and  religious  importance.  In 
this  way  you  have  thrown  light  upon  the  subject  from  a  side 
which  seems  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  any  other. 

1.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  most  origi- 
nal and  important  part  of  your  treatise,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
say  a  few  words  in  response  to  what  you  have  said  respecting 
my  participation  in  these  spiritistic  stances,  and  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  drawn  from  my  own  personal  experiences. 
I  would  also  preface  my  remarks  with  a  statement  explanatory 
of  my  position  toward  those  phenomena  of  which  I  was  not 
personally  an  eye-witness,  and  concerning  which  I  must  relj 
upon  the  testimony  of  others. 

You  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  of  these  so-called  "  manifestations "  that  I  bear  to  the 
largest  part  of  them.  Your  knowledge  is  based  upon  the 
statements  of  reliable  witnesses.  It  is  true  also  that  a  short 
time  ago  you  were  found  '*  among  the  number  of  uninterested 
spectators,  who  were  looking  on  from  afar  oflf."  You  have 
seen  fit  to  withdraw  from  this  number.  You  have  not  only 
taken  sides  with  the  greatest  energy  for  the  genuineness  of 
these  phenomena,  but  you  require  all  others  who  prefer  the 
fole  (now  despised  by  you)  of  disinterested  spectatorship,  to 
declare  openly  their  belief  or  disbelief.  What  could  ever 
have  brought  you  to  this  condition  of  mind?  A  condition 
which  I  must  certainly  describe  as  extraordinary.  But  you 
make  answer  that  these  phenomena  in  question  have  been 
observed  by  well  known  and  acknowledged  scientists,  whose 
reliability  cannot  be  questioned,  and  these  men  have  admitted 
their  genuineness  so  that  of  course  we  cannot  doubt  their 
genuineness.  In  brief,  your  opinion  is  founded  upon 
authority.  Before  I  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter  in  hand, 
permit  me  to  ask  two  questions  which  I,  indeed,  must  answer 
for  myself,  but  which  I  hope  to  answer  in  such  a  way  that 
jou  can  interpose  no  serious  objection.  The  questions  are, 
I  What  are  the  essential  attributes  of  scientific  authority? 
II.  How  far  should  we  permit  our  own  mental  faculties  to  be 
swayed  by  authority  ? 
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I.  What  are  the  essential  attributes  of  scientific  aothoritj? 
Yoa  will  certainly  concede  to  me  so  much  as  this,  that  scien- 
tific authority  is  not  an  attribute  which  can  be  ascribed  to  any 
person  of  a  given  description.  We  are  further  agreed  that  the 
authority  which  any  person  may  possess  in  some  particular  de- 
partment of  science  does  not  necessarily  pass  over  with  him 
into  another  department  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  authority  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation  has  not  protected  his  apoc- 
alyptic studies  from  a  speedy  oblivion.  And  the  reverence 
which  is  justly  paid  to  Ernst  von  Baer  as  a  scientist  hardly 
served  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  Homeric  investiga* 
tions.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  true  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  itself,  in  whatever  field  it  may  be  occupied,  de- 
velops such  an  unbiased  theoretical  interest  in-  the  truth,  that 
it  tends  to  give  in  matters  of  science  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  conscientious  devotion  of  the  investigator.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  scientific  investigation  alone  can 
produce  absolute  certainty  in  the  discussion  of  theoretical 
questions,  for  this  alone  can  make  a  right  estimate  of  sach 
questions.  And  now  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  thi» 
authority  which  you  bring  forward,  by  reason  of  his  high 
scientific  position,  as  well  as  his  generally  recognized  personal 
character,  possesses  a  trustworthiness  exalted  above  every 
doubt  But  then  consider  that  the  highest  degree  of  personal 
trustworthiness  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  any  person  a  sci- 
entific authority.  To  be  an  authority  one  must  have  special, 
professional,  and  ordinarily,  technical  acquirements  ;  and  must 
have  approved  himself  by  unusual  attainments  in  bis  given 
department  of  science.  And  that  man  who  has  not  attained 
these  technical  and  professional  attainments  through  long  and 
unwearied  toil,  is  neither  himself  skillful  to  perform,  nor  enti- 
tled to  judge  the  performances  of  another  person. 

But  now  you  will  certainly  reply  that  the  authorities  on 
which  you  rely  are  well  known  explorers  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence, and  that  the  subject  under  consideration  is  one  of  natu- 
ral phenomena.  But  here  unfortunately  I  cannot  agree  vith 
you :  for  I  cannot  admit  that  scientific  investigators,  whose 
department  has  been  that  of  natural  science,  are  at  all  compe- 
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tent  judges  in  the  field  which  we  are  now  considering.  Nay,  I 
go  further,  and  affirm  that  these  phenomena  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  traversed  by  the  investigator  in  natural  science, 
that  be  finds  peculiar  difficulties  in  directions  which  seem  plain 
enough  to  other  people  of  ordinary  capacity. 

All  methods  of  investigation  in  natural  science  rest  upon  the 
presumption  of  unchangeable  law-abiding  character  in  the  phe- 
Domena:  a  presumption,  which  includes  this  other  one,  that 
where  the  same  conditions  obtain,  like  results  are  sure  to  follow. 
The  scientist  therefore  continues  his  observations  with  unwa- 
vering faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the  objects  he  is  considering. 
Natare  cannot  deceive  him.  Neither  fraud  nor  chance  has  the 
control  there.  Now  you  must  admit  that  in  the  realm  of 
spiritistic  phenomena  nobody  can  assert  any  such  law-abiding 
character.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  these  phenomena  lie  exactly  athwart  the  line  of  natural 
law.  Considered  simply  by  themselves  they  show  no  trace  of 
law-abiding  uniformity.  The  very  man,  who  of  all  others 
oaght  to  hope  that  some  such  manifestation  of  law  might  still 
be  discovered  in  them,  cannot  help  confessing,  that  all  hopes 
cherished  in  this  direction  have  been  thus  far  blighted ;  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  observations  of  the  spiritistic  and  the 
natural  have  been  mutually  contradictory.  And  they  cannot 
but  admit  on  the  other  side  that  there  is  no  room  for  absolute 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  objective  presentations  in  a  science 
where  the  prime  question  is  emphatically  as  to  whether  the 
phenomena  are  real,  or  whether  they  are  founded  in  deception. 

And  just  in  accordance  with  this  line  of  thought  I  find  man- 
ifest indications  that  these  recognized  scientists,  who  have 
honored  Mr.  Slade  with  their  attention,  have  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  this  extraordinary  subject  a  share  of  that  con- 
fidence which  they  have  so  rightfully  bestowed  upon  the  ob- 
jects lying  within  the  fields  of  their  own  special  investigation. 

They  speak  for  example  of  the  eflfects  which  Mr.  Slade  pro- 
duced upon  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It  seems  plain 
from  their  narrative  that  the  medium  was  prepared  for  these 
experiments,  and  that  others  like  them  had  already  been  per- 
formed in  Berlin  at  the  suggestion  of  some  scholar  in  that 
place.     The    phenomena  themselves  are  exactly   like    those 
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which  any  man  might  perform  who  was  provided  with  a  pow- 
erful magnet  And  you  will  not  deny  that  the  value  of  these 
phenomena  as  an  argument  in  the  demonstration  depends 
entirely  upon  the  trustworthiness  af  the  object ;  that  is,  the 
medium.  That  now  these  distinguished  scientists,  who  ob- 
served these  remarkable  phenomena,  especially  the  movements  of 
the  Ampere  or  Weber  molecular  currents,  were  completely  con- 
vinced, is  quite  intelligibla  A  practical  jurist  would  probably 
have  been  much  less  astonished ;  since  he  is  much  less  ac- 
customed to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  the  things  he  investi- 
gates, he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  examine  the  coat  sleeves 
•of  the  medium,  while  trying  to  demonstrate  his  magnetic 
powers. 

Moreover,  most  honored  sir,  I  find  myself  unable  to  recog- 
nize as  authorities  in  this  department  those  whom  you  and  I 
both  honor  highly  as  such  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  In 
•order  to  declare  anything  authoritatively,  respecting  any  such 
phenomena  as  we  are  discussing,  a  person  should  be  thoroughly 
•conversant  with  them.  Authorities  here  can  only  be  such  per- 
sons as  are  possessed  of  mediumistic  powers;  or,  if  you  think 
them  always  deceptive,  they  should  be  persons  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  manifestations.  I  would  call  Mr.  Slade  such  an 
authority,  if  he  only  possessed  scientific  trustworthiness ;  also 
Mr.  Bellachini,  the  court  juggler  at  Berlin,  who  has  notorioosly 
uttered  his  opinion  respecting  Mr.  Slade,  if  I  could  only  be 
convinced  that  he  possessed  a  conception  of  the  scientific 
dimensions  of  the  subject  The  only  person  who  to  my  knowl- 
edge possesses  this  ability  is  Dr.  Christiani,  assistant  at  the  Phys- 
iological Institute  in  Berlin.  He  has  successfully  produced 
many  of  Mr.  Slade^s  experiments.  Dr.  Christiani,  however, 
declares  that  the  experiments  tried  by  him  were  all  performed 
without  any  jugglery.  Dr.  Christiani  is  notable  to  perform  all 
of  Mr.  Slade's  experiments;  but  he  declares  himself  only  an 
amateur  in  the  researches  in  which  Dr.  Slade  is  wonderfully 
proficient 

n.  I  now  reach  my  second  question.  What  influence  should 
we  allow  foreign  authority  to  exercise  on  our  own  personal  judg- 
ments ?  In  the  vast  majority  of  things  which  we  accept  as 
facts,  we  all  follow  the  authority  of  other  people.     We  know 
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oolj  a  oomparatively  small  number  of  facts  from  personal 
investigation  ;  and  yet,  we  rely  all  the  more  confidently  upon 
foreign  authority,  when  its  declarations  are  corroborated  by 
oar  own  experience.  If  any  new  fact  is  brought  to  our  knowl- 
edge, which  we  are  not  prepared  to  verify  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, we  are  compelled  to  demand,  according  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples now  generally  recognized,  that  two  conditions  shall  be 
falfiUed  before  we  accept  the  proposed  fact  as  such.  First,  it 
moat  be  affirmed  by  a  trustworthy  person,  who  is  a  master  in 
the  field  of  investigation  to  which  it  belongs.  Secondly,  it 
must  not  be  contradictory  to  other  well  established  facts.  You 
will  doubtless  reply,  that  this  second  condition  is  exceedingly 
doobtful.  Indeed  there  are  many  spiritistic  writers  who  have 
not  lacked  for  an  abundance  of  examples  which  they  cite  from 
the  history  of  science  to  show  that  a  fact  at  first  accounted 
false  or  impossible  has  afterward  been  accepted  as  genuine. 
Still  I  would  remind  you  that  in  all  these  examples  cited,  the 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  this  source  and  from  this  alone,  that 
the  &ct8  in  question  have  been  endorsed  by  some  scientists 
and  denied  by  others.  Such  cases  as  the  above  are  countless, 
and  the  conflict  as  experience  shows  is  always  decided  on 
that  side  where  the  conclusions  are  not  found  in  conflict 
with  other  established  facts.  And  in  general  the  best  ere* 
dentials,  that  an  explorer  can  bestow  upon  his  new  discov- 
eries, is  to  show  that  they  fall  into  line  and  harmonize  with 
other  facta  To  this  end  I  have  searched  the  whole  history 
of  science  in  vain  to  find  an  example  where  a  scientific  au- 
thority had  come  forth  with  the  assertion  that  he  had  discov- 
ered a  new  fact,  with  the  additional  assurance  that  by  this 
new  fact  all  natural  laws  were  overthrown,  and  that  mean- 
while in  the  new  fact  itself  no  legitimate  relationship  to  law 
oould  be  discovered.  Now  the  case  under  discussion  pre- 
sents the  following  peculiaritiea  The  laws  of  gravity,  elec- 
tricity, light  and  heat,  are  as  we  are  assured,  of  only  hypothet- 
ical value.  They  are  in  force  only  so  long  as  their  path  is 
not  crossed  by  that  hypothetical  spiritistic  something,  which 
is  80  far  from  being  subject  to  any  general  law,  that  it  only 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  certain  special  individuals  called  me- 
diums. Any  authority  that  requires  us  to  believe  this,  asks 
vou  V.  .  33 
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more  than  any  other  scientific  authority  has  dared  to  ask.  It 
asks  that  natural  science  shall  give  up  the  presumption  of  nat- 
ural causality;  on  which  all  methods  of  investigation  depend^ 
and  without  which  nobody  can  predicate  certainty  of  fiict,  or 
law  of  manifestation. 

You  will  certainly  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  the  place 
for  any  extended  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  laws 
of  causality.  You  will  say,  however,  that  the  favorable  cod- 
sideratioD  of  Spiritualism  which  we  are  asked  to  make,  shoold 
be  founded  on  a  simple  experimental  basis.  I  reply  that  empi- 
rical laws  may  be  constantly  found  in  conflict  with  other  em- 
pirical law.  And  I  ask  now  which  presents  the  highest  prob- 
ability of  truth,  the  law  of  general  causality,  or  these  spirit- 
istic phenomena?  On  the  one  s]de  stands  the  authority  of  all 
scientific  history,  the  united  consent  of  all  known  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  could  never  have  been  discovered  but  by  the 
presumption  of  general  causality,  and  which  without  this  law 
of  general  causality  would  all  be  reduced  to  exceptional  cases. 
On  the  other  side  stands  the  authority  of  some  highly  honored 
scientists,  who  have  left  out  of  consideration,  everything  that 
they,  in  the  absence  of  this  mediumistic  influence,  have  ob- 
tained, even  by  their  own  experimenting,  for  the  establishmeot 
of  the  general  laws  of  natural  science ;  and  under  a  combination 
of  circumstances  that  render  exact  observation  extremely  diffi- 
cult, have  come  to  this  one  discovery  that  there  is  a  chasm  in 
the  law  of  causality,  and  that  we  must  give  up  our  prenoos 
theories  of  nature. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  the  spiritic  manifestations  have  been  observed,  and  I 
ought  perhaps  to  strengthen  this  position  somewhat,  lest  yon 
should  distrust  its  argumentative  value.  I  call  the  surround- 
ings unfavorable  for  scientific  trial  or  observation,  because  the 
observers  cannot  fall  back  upon  their  own  senses  or  expedients. 
It  would  doubtless  give  you  an  unfavorable  impression  if  a 
person  should  ask  a  physicist  to  watch  the  movements  of  a 
magnet  through  a  keyhole ;  or  an  astronomer  to  select  a  cellar 
vault  for  his  observatory.  Yet  the  observer  of  spiritic  phenom- 
ena must  be  content  with  just  such  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  first  condition  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  requires 
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all  present  to  lay  their  hands  together  on  a  table,  and  that  no 
•observer  shall  stand  outside  of  the  circle.  In  this  way  the 
^bsenrer  is  shot  oat  of  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of  critical 
observation.  Mr.  Slade  sometimes  sat,  as  the  testimony  de- 
clares, so  that  his  l^s  were  in  sight :  but  this  happened  when 
it  pleased  Mr.  Slade,  and  not  when  the  observers  required  or 
desired  it.  Just  as  it  depends  upon  the  medium  as  to  when  a 
manifestation  shall  take  place,  or  whether  it  shall  take  place  at 
all  The  audience  ask  for  some  experiment  The  medium 
conducts  it  If  a  new  experiment  is  suggested,  the  spirits 
answer,  "  We  will  try  it ;"  and  sometimes  the  experiment  is 
successful,  and  sometimes  not.  Frequently  too,  the  manifesta- 
tions asked  for  by  the  audience  are  accompanied  by  others  that 
were  quite  unexpected.  By  this  means  the  watchfulness  re- 
quired for  accurate  observation  is  badly  distracted  into  different 
directions.  Purely  subjective  manifestations  are  also  presented, 
such  as  are  perceived  only  by  the  medium.  Sometimes  these 
are  manifestations  of  light  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which 
draw  away  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  although  they  see 
nothing  of  it  Sometimes  they  consist  in  sudden  spasmodic 
actions  of  the  medium,  which  of  course  divert  the  attention. 
Thus  I  cannot  quite  endorse  the  expression  you  use:  "Experi- 
ments performed  through,  or  by  the  cooperation  of,  or  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Slade.''  Mr.  Slade  rather  performed  the  ex- 
periments, and  if  they  were  performed  for  anybody,  it  was  for 
the  witnessing  audience. 

If  now,  my  dear  sir,  after  a  consideration  of  all  the  surround- 
ings taken  from  the  account  of  the  stances  held  by  Mr.  Slade, 
I  put  myself  in  that  position  of  unprejudiced  judgment  which 
you  so  honorably  filled  but  a  short  time  ago ;  most  certainly 
I  should  not  be  able  to  write  such  an  article  as  vou  have  done 
for  a  recent  number  of  your  most  excellent  Review.  And 
while,  as  you  had  the  goodness  to  remark,  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  those  conclusions,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
things  which  I  myself  saw.     The  facts  are  as  follows : — 

Two  of  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Ludwig  and  Thiersh,  and  my- 
self, as  you  relate,  participated  in  the  stances.  We  sat  with 
Mr.  Slade,  our  hands  laid  one  upon  another,  around  a  fonr- 
•comered  card  table,  one  of  us  sitting  on  each  side.    Several 
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written  communications  were  produced,  written  in  various 
ways  upon  slates  held  partly  or  wholly  under  the  table  by  Mr. 
Slade.  Once  a  quite  long  writing  was  produced  on  the  inside 
of  a  closed  double-hinged  slate.  During  the  experiment  tbia 
double  slate  was  gently  drawn  out  from  under  the  edge  of  tbe 
table,  so  that  for  a  short  time  it  was  wholly  visible.  Mr.  Slade's 
hand,  however,  on  which  it  rested  was  not  in  sight  (This  is 
according  to  my  remembrance  of  the  experiment  somewhat  in- 
correctly referred  to  by  you  in  the  note  on  page  260).  Most  of 
the  writing  was  done  in  the  English  language.  Only  one  spe- 
cimen was  in  German,  and  that  was  incorrectly  written,  as  though 
some  language-murdering  American  or  Englishman  had  tried 
to  do  it  The  experiment  with  the  closed  pocket  knife,  jost  as 
it  has  been  described  by  you,  was  performed  onca  During  the 
whole  sitting  the  window  blinds  were  in  violent  commotion,  as 
though  beaten  by  severe  wind-gusts.  This  explanation  was, 
however,  impossible,  for  the  air  was  perfectly  quiet  all  that 
afternoon.  Several  times  during  the  sitting  Mr.  Slade  was 
seized  with  violent  convulsions,  and  asked  me  (I  sat  next  to 
bim)  if  I  felt  anything:  which  I  did  not  The  other  persons 
present  felt  occasional  blows  on  the  legs,  and  the  slates  which 
they  held  in  their  hands  under  the  table  were  violently  poshed. 
I  experienced  nothing  of  the  kind.  At  the  end  of  the  s^nce  we 
rose  up.  Mr.  Slade  laid  his  hands  immediately  upon  ours,  and 
the  table  lifted  several  inches  directly  up  from  the  floor  and 
than  fell  suddenly  down.  It  could  be  readily  felt  that  the  table 
was  moved  by  a  central  push  from  beneath.  Mr.  Slade  woald 
not  consent  to  our  wish  to  have  some  of  the  experiments  per- 
formed  with  one  of  the  audience  standing  outside  of  the  circle. 
He  declared  that  under  these  conditions  the  spirits  would  not 
obey  him;  and  that  he  moreover  must  be  a  perfectly  passive 
spectator,  and  absolutely  conform  to  the  conditions  which  (he 
had  accidentally  discovered  to  be  favorable  to  the  success  of 
his  experimenta  On  convenient  occasions  Mr.  Slade  spoke  to 
us  of  our  own  capacity  to  become  mediums.  He  assured  me 
that  I  was  a  medium  "of  strong  power."  How  he  got  this  in- 
formation he  did  not  say.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  have  never  found  anything  in  my  own  expe- 
rieinjcj  to  justify  nny  snclj  diagnosis. 
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If  you  now  ask  me  whether  I  feel  competent  to  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  how  these  experiments  that  I  witnessed  were  per- 
formed, I  must  say — No.  And  I  must  also  say  that  phenomena 
of  this  kind  lie  quite  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  professional 
edacation  that  I  have  pursued  during  my  scientific  career. 
Now  every  scientist  knows,  that  before  any  person  can  rightly 
judge  of  an  experiment,  he  must  have  experimented  himself  in 
like  directions,  and  possess  some  insight  into  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  phenomena.  If  I  were,  really,  a  medium  of 
strong  powers,  as  Mr.  Slade  declared,  I  might  be  possibly  able 
to  answer  your  question.  But  I  am  not,  and  you  will  therefore 
jastify  me  in  not  venturing  upon  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  means 
by  which  Mr.  Slade  was  able  to  accomplish  the  results  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Slade  himself  denied  any  knowledge  as  to 
how  they  were  done;  a  thing  which  astonished  me  very  much, 
and  it  will  doubtless  produce  the  same  effect  upon  yourself. 
He  is  a  medium,  and  an  experimenter,  and  he  must  know  under 
what  conditions  the  phenomena  take  place.  He  professes  to 
know  nothing  except  that  he  must  keep  himself  entirely  passive. 
This  last  statement,  however,  is  manifestly  incorrect,  since  the 
phenomena  in  general  do  not  ever  take  place  except  at  sittings 
held  by  himself;  and  they  take  place  there  uniformly,  and  in 
JQst  such  order  as  that  in  which  he  may  choose  to  bring  them 
forward. 

If  now,  however,  we  cannot  tell  how  Mr.  Slade  performs  his 
-experiments,  we  have  no  right — and  I  here  agree  with  you — to 
let  this  problem  lie  before  us  unknown  and  uninvestigated. 
For,  as  you  rightly  remark,  natural  science  and  philosophy  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  spiritistic 
phenomena,  that  we  must  come  in  some  way  to  some  decision 
respecting  them.  And  this  decision,  I  must  admit,  after  what 
I  have  seen,  would  be  a  very  distressing  one  for  me,  if  I,  really, 
with  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  honored  gentlemen  whose 
authority  you  follow,  were  compelled  to  forego  the  possible 
hope  of  explaining  these  phenomena  by  natural  causes,  and  in 
a  way  which  would  leave  undisturbed  the  general  law  of  caus- 
ality. 

As  to  the  experiments  which  I  witnessed,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  unsuperBtitious  reader,  who  has  ever  seen  the  perform- 
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ances  of  Bome  skillful  juggler,  will  fail  to  get  the  impressioo  of 
a  well-acted  sleight-of-faand  perforraauca  Tou,  indeed,  my 
dear  sir,  as  I  judge  from  your  remarks,  do  not  agree  with 
these  conclu8ion&  But  such  a  judgment  can  be  readily  ac* 
counted  for,  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  time  has  been  closely 
occupied  with  severe  study.  But  before  you  definitely  decide 
on  this  question  may  I  not  dare  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  thing  for  you  to  observe  more  closely  the  perform- 
ances of  some  skillful  juggler.  And  since  our  studies  have 
been  in  quite  different  directions,  if  the  independent,  experi- 
mental performances  in  this  line  of  action  are  quite  incompre- 
hensible  to  us,  should  we  not  at  least  endeavor,  before  we 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion,  to  become  acquainted  with 
those  phenomena  which  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  spirit- 
ualism admit,  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  spiritistic  phenom- 
ena. I  cannot  now  discover  that  any  one  of  the  experiments 
which  I  witnessed  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slade  was  more  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  a  skillful  juggler. 
If  this  juggler  makes  favorable  conditions  for  himself,  by 
means  of  some  person  chosen  by  him  out  of  the  audience,  and 
by  means  of  his  wide  range  of  helps  and  appliances,  can  it  not 
also  be  seen  that  Mr.  Slade  has  something  in  his  favor  from 
the  limited  number  of  experimenters,  by  seating  each  one  at  the 
same  table,  and  especially  since  he  is  not  compelled  to  adhere 
to  any  particular  programme,  and  that  now  and  then  an 
attempt  may  fail  entirely  without  bringing  himself  into  dis- 
credit If  the  ''Professor  of  Magic"  surrounds  himself  with 
glitter  and  pomp  in  order  to  distract  attention,  Mr.  Slade 
accomplishes  the  same  result  more  effectually  by  the  subjec- 
tive conditions  which  he  claims  for  himself. 

To  be  sure  much  more  astonishing  things  were  done  in  my 
absence  than  when  I  was  present.  And  as  I  examine  the  sub- 
ject critically  I  am  informed  authoritatively  that  the  more  im- 
portant manifestations  cannot  be  produced  unless  all  those 
present  are  believers  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  phenomena. 
Whoever,  as  an  unbeliever  should  essay  the  r61e  of  an 
observer,  might  demand  many  more  conditions  for  observation 
than  one  might  do  who  was  a  full  believer.  The  believer 
might  readily  pass  over  unnoticed  any  one  of  the  accessory 
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ciroamstances  of  the  experiment,  a  knowledge  of  which  might 
entirely  change  the  decision.  I  would  not  throw  the  slightest 
reproach  upon  the  observer  for  this  reason.  He  always  acts 
in  perfect  good  faith  in  the  trastworthiness  of  his  object,  and 
with  perfect  faith  alwajs  in  the  veracity  of  his  perceptions,  so 
that  at  the  same  time  he  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  dis- 
crimination in  what  he  experiences.  Therefore  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  with  reference  to  these  phenomena.  I 
prefer  the  authority  of  science  to  that  of  any  esteemed  scientist 
who  has  made  observations  here  in  a  field  far  remote  from  that 
of  his  own  investigations. 

I  might  pause  here  and  silently  pass  over  the  hopes  which 
jou  express  concerning  the  reality  of  spiritistic  manifestations. 
But  as  I  have  already  remarked,  your  deductions  seem  to  me 
so  important  from  a  philosophic  basis,  as  well  as  from  an  ethi- 
cal and  religious  point  of  view,  that  they  cannot  but  influence 
our  whole  position  on  the  question.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  my 
dear  sir,  if  I  pass  over  to  your  own  side  of  the  question,  and 
for  the  time  put  myself  into  your  position.  I  will  accept  with 
yoQ  as  a  fact  the  undoubted  reality  of  the  phenomena.  What 
change  will  this  make  in  our  general  theory  of  the  universe, 
in  our  judgment  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  ?  What  bearing 
will  it  have  on  our  moral  and  religious  sentiments  ? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  you  enunciate  in  order 
the  hypotheses  which  are  possible  in  connection  with  the  exist- 
ence of  these  spiritistic  phenomena.  According  to  your  view 
we  can  see  in  these  phenomena — 

L  The  exhibition  of  merely  natural  powers,  or 

IL  The  operations  of  beings  who  belong  to  a  four-dimension 
grade  of  existence,  and  who  therefore  possess  the  power  of 
alternately  entering  by  their  actions  into  our  three-dimension 
system,  and  then  disappearing  into  their  own  four-dimension 
system  whither  we  cannot  follow  them. 

IIL  Or  we  may  see  the  manifestations  of  so-called  spirits  or 
ghosts*  (I  prefer  the  last  term  because,  according  to  our  phil- 
osophic use  of  language,  we  interpret  spirit  to  denote  a  bodiless 
being,  while  these  so-called  ^^ spirits'*  sometimes  ^' materialize '^ 
themselves,  a  peculiarity  which  can  only  be  expressed  without 
ambiguity  by  the  German  word  (Gespenst)  ghost 
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Like  everybody  else  who  is  conversant  with  the  subject  you 
reject  the  first  hypothesis,  because  the  phenomena  undisput- 
ably  indicates  the  willful  action  of  intelligent  beings.  The 
last  two  hypotheses  only,  therefore,  remain  to  us  for  discussioo. 

You  now  feel,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  ought  to  decide  against 
the  hypothesis  of  intelligent  four*dimension  beings,  and  in 
favor  of  the  ghost  hypothesi&  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
you  in  your  argument  borrowed  from  Kant's  "  Theory  of  the 
Perceptions."  I  would,  however,  presume  to  call  jour  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  two  hjrpo- 
theses.  By  a  ghost  we  understand  an  intelligent  being  who  is 
able  to  enter  abruptly  into  our  world  of  sense  perception,  and 
then  as  abruptly  depart  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  And 
this  is  just  what  we  understand  by  an  intelligent  four-dimen- 
sion being.  Modern  mathematics,  as  you  well  know,  is  aston- 
ishingly advanced  in  its  speculations,  and  has  become  capable 
of  defining  in  an  exact  way  numerous  ideas,  whose  definitions 
have  hitherto  been  confined  by  necessity  to  the  inexact  terms 
of  ordinary  speech.  Just  as  the  modern  geometer  speaks  of  a 
'^  three-dimensional,  uniform  and  harmonious  manifoldnes8,"and 
means  nothing  moi*e  by  it  than  this  sphere  of  existence  so  well 
known  to  us  all ;  so  by  the  expression  '^  four-dimensional  in- 
telligent being  "  is  meant  nothing  more  than  what  we  common 
folks  call  ghosts.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  sole  remaining 
theory  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  can  (admitting  their  genu- 
ineness) explain  these  phenomena.  We  can  therefore  confi- 
dently build  upon  this  theory  as  the  foundation  for  further 
conclusiona  For  my  own  part  I  would  prefer  the  expression 
"  intelligent  four-dimensional  beings,'^  on  account  of  its  tralj 
scientific  character,  but  for  brevity's  sake  I  will  hereafter  use 
the  more  common  name,  ghosts. 

You  now  propose  the  question,  so  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, Who  are  these  ghosts?  Your  deductions  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  them  we  meet  the  souls  of  dead  men,  who 
possess  fully  or  in  part  the  power  of  reassuming  their  former 
bodily  form.  Although  in  Mr.  Slade's  stances  only  single 
members  were  seen,  viz :  hands  or  feet,  sometimes  openly  as 
such,  sometimes  by  impressions,  still,  according  to  reports  from 
America,  whole  bodies  have  been  materialized.    I  can  only 
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assent  to  this  conclusion.  I  am  also  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  impression  obtained  on  the  sooted  slate  of  a  human 
foot  which  you  speak  of  as  misshapen  from  the  use  of  a  narrow 
shoe.    To  my  mind  the  supposition  that  the  inhabitants  of 

another  world  unknown  to  us  should  resemble  us  in  bodilv 

• 

form,  and  even  in  clothing,  possesses  little  probability.  I 
admit  that  there  is  something  disconcerting  in  the  thought, 
that  hard-hearted  shoemakers  on  "the  other  side"  may  slill 
continue  to  desire  to  improve  the  anatomical  structure  of  our 
feet  I  would  rather  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  enduring 
resaltB  of  our  trials  ''on  this  side "  will  accompany  us  into  the 
iutare.  Under  this  supposition  I  should  not  suppose  it  to  be 
impossible  but  that  an  expert  in  the  art  of  deformity  could 
determine  the  age  in  which  the  possessor  of  that  foot  lived,  and 
perhaps  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  I  regret  that  no* 
body  has  thought  of  entering  upon  this  field  of  investigation. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  fact  that  these  ghosts  belong  to 
dead  fellowmen,  who  in  this  way  are  seeking  to  impart  to  us 
knowledge  of  their  continued  existence  and  condition  after 
death.  What  value,  then,  have  these  phenomena  in  this 
direction  ? 

You,  my  dear  sir,  profess  to  see,  as  the  foremost  meaning  in 
these  phenomena,  that  nothing  can  so  strengthen  our  faith  in  a 
most  exalted  moral  government  and  so  fortify  us  against  the 
materialism  and  indifferentism  of  the  age  as  the  certainty  of 
immortality.  To-day,  '*when  faith  has  become  weak,  when 
there  are  no  nations  in  their  childhood  (Celts,  Germans,  Slavs), 
as  there  were  at  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  civilization,  pre- 
pared to  pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  culture  and  continue 
the  weaving  on  the  ideal  loom  which  Christianity  furnished" — 
to-day,  it  may  perhaps  have  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to 
lay  His  hands  in  this  way  upon  the  course  of  Nature,  in  order 
to  recall  mankind  to  remembrance  of  their  moral  destiny.  To 
be  sure,  yon  recogniase  the  fact  that  the  written  communica- 
tions imparted  by  ghosts  are  very  trivial  so  far  as  their  con  - 
tents  are  oonoemed  ;  and  all  their  performances  thus  far  seem 
quite  aimle8&  But  you  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  the  principle  of  development  still  holds  good  "on  the 
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other  dide,"  so  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  attain  but  gradually 
the  highest  perfection  of  knowing  and  wishing. 

Just  here,  unfortunately,  I  am  compelled  to  protest  most 
emphatically  against  your  conclusions  I  consider  them  as 
false  as  they  are  dangerous ;  a  fact  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
convince  both  yourself  and  your  readers. 

1  would  first  call  your  attention  to  a  position  that  seems  to 
me  quite  baseless,  and  which  nevertheless  possesses  no  small 
influence  in  your  argument.  You  suggest  that  Providence^ 
looking  down  upon  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  that 
obtains  to-day  has  been  moved  to  interfere  in  this  particalar 
way.  But  the  acceptance  of  this  statement  depends  upon  the 
further  assumption,  that  just  such  phenomena  had  never  been 
observed  in  ancient  times.  Any  such  assumption  is  incorrect 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  world  has  been  without  manifestations,  which  more 
or  less  resemble  the  spiritistic  phenomena.  Oftentimes  they 
have  been  wonderfully  like.  Turning  now  away  from  these 
vagrant  ghost  phenomena,  I  would  remind  yon  of  the  &ct& 
attested  in  the  experience  of  many  races  of  people  and  which 
are  recognized  by  Anthropologists  under  the  name  of  Sha- 
manism. The  people  called  Shamans  are  manifestly  people  pos* 
sesscd  of  mediumistic  powers ;  and  they  accomplish  results  by 
the  aid  of  obedient  ghosts,  which  are  often  very  wonderful, 
and  frequently  in  some  particular  characteristics  very  like  the 
spiritistic  phenomena.  I  would  further  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  civilized  lands  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  cen- 
turies, spiritistic  manifestations,  recognized  under  the  names  of 
witchcraft  and  necromancy,  attained  a  breadth  and  prominence 
so  great  that  their  present  extent  seems  quite  diminutive.  In- 
deed the  witches  seemed  to  have  combined  to  a  certain  degree 
the  powers  of  both  mediums  and  spirits.  This  however  can 
be  readily  understood,  when  we  look  at  the  great  power  with 
which  this  wonderful  force  was  openly  developed  at  that  time 
Bemarkable  peculiarities  in  other  directions  were  also  observed. 
At  that  time  as  well  as  afterward  the  diminution  of  gravity 
was  a  phenomenon  so  frequently  marked,  that,  as  you  well 
know,  the  divine  judgment  in  the  trial  of  witches  was  based 
upon  it     [The  throwing  of  those  charged  with  witchcraft  into 
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the  waters.]  We  have  abandant  testimony  even  from  the 
magistrates  themselves,  whose  trustworthiness  certainly  should 
DOt  be  impeached,  of  oases  where  the  witch  did  not  weigh 
more  than  half  an  ounce,  and  sometimes  even  nothing  at  all. 

But  you  reply : — These  things  belong  to  an  age  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  alleged  facts  were  never  inquired  into  by  trust- 
worthy observers.  But  on  what  do  you  base  your  assumption 
of  superstition  7  Of  course,  only  upon  the  fact  that  we  con- 
tider  these  occurrences  impossibla  And  yet  you  now  affirm 
not  only  the  possibility  but  the  reality  of  phenomena  just  as 
wonderful,  and  indeed  of  similar  character.  In  fine,  we  are 
bound  by  the  roles  of  scientific  investigation  to  assume  that 
these  earlier  cases  were,  without  exception,  based  on  decep- 
tion, when  people  were  said  to  have  been  lifted  bodily  up 
into  the  air.  Of  course  there  were  none  to  observe  those 
things  with  scientific  accuracy.  But  don't  you  believe  that 
Gaiileo's  laws  of  attraction  were  operative  before  Galileo 
proved  them  by  his  observations?  And  so  an  entirely  new 
view  of  the  universe  is  opened  up  to  us  by  your  position. 
Those  phenomena  which  have  been  hitherto  interpreted  as 
lamentable  evidences  of  pernicious  superstition  are  transformed 
ioto  a  gracious  revelation  of  supersensuous  mysteries. 

I  pass  on  now  to  your  special  deductions.  The  spiritistic 
phenomena,  childish  as  some  of  them  are,  are  valuable  in  your 
judgment  on  account  of  the  certain  evidence  they  give  of  that 
other  world  respecting  which  they  testify,  and  because  they  so 
become  a  new  source  of  moral  and  religious  conviction.  It  has 
been  our  opinion  hitherto  that  Providence  has  wisely  concealed 
the  future  from  mankind,  and  put  him  under  control  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  that  he  might  construct  for  himself  a  moral  ideal^ 
which  should  remain  unoontaminated  by  the  sensuous  world. 
But  your  theory  will  entirely  change  this  view  of  a£fairs.  Our 
future  destiny  is  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  advancement, 
or  religious  persuasion  ;  but  within  certain  bounds,  at  least,  is 
a  question  of  knowledge  and  apprehension.  You  indicate 
however  that  that  side  of  the  other  world  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  probably  the  most  imperfect  side.  This  view  we 
might  possibly  accept  if  only  the  merest  beginnings  of  perfec- 
tion were  visible.      But  before  my  vision  only  the  fearful 
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alternative  is  present  What  sort  of  conclusions  can  we  draw 
respecting  the  present  condition  of  our  dead  fellowmen,  if  yoor 
view  is  correct?  I  seem  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  you  cannot  possibly 
object. 

L  Physically,  the  souls  of  our  dead  fellowmen  are  in  slavery 
to  certain  living  men,  the  so-called  mediums.  These  medioma, 
at  present  at  least,  are  uncultivated  men  and  appear  to  be 
almost  exclusively  Americans.  Obedient  to  their  commands, 
the  souls  perform  mechanical  operations  which  from  beginning 
to  end  seem  to  have  no  practical  object.  They  rap,  lift  tables 
and  chairs,  move  beds,  play  on  harmonicas,  etc.,  etc 

IL  Intellectually,  the  souls  have  fallen  into  a  condition,  so 
far  as  their  slate- writing  performances  enable  us  to  judge,  that 
is  simply  deplorable.  These  slate-writings  throughout  belong 
to  a  condition  of  greater  or  less  imbecility:  mostly  greater, 
for  they  are  absolutely  senseless. 

III.  The  moral  condition  of  the  souls  seems  to  be  relatively 
most  favorable.  Taking  all  the  manifestations  into  considera- 
tion^ nobody  could  refuse  to  call  them  harmless.  The  &ct  is 
betrayed,  that  they  sometimes  are  compelled  to  do  things  of  a 
rather  brutal  character,  which  seem  even  to  themselves  to  be 
rather  blameworthy,  e.  g.,  the  breaking  of  a  bed  screen ;  but 
they  apologize  for  it  with  a  politeness  quite  remarkable  for 
ghosts.  This  harmlessness  leads  us  to  predicate  some  good  in 
their  present  moral  condition,  even  though  we  know  nothing 
more  about  it. 

Pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  seem  to  jest  You  misunderstand  me, 
if  you  think  I  have  considered  these  conclusions  of  yours  wiUi 
any  other  motive  than  to  develop,  as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  the 
serious,  scientific,  moral  and  religious  ideas,  which  your  views 
must  necessarily  develop.  I  will  not  say  what  a  happy  thing  it 
will  be  for  that  science  which  we  both  so  dearly  cherish,  and  for 
philosophy,  if  your  example  finds  no  further  imitators.  It  cannot 
be  without  danger  of  further  discredit  to  her  reputation,  that  one 
of  her  illustrious  representatives,  skilled  in  almost  all  of  her  de- 
partments, and  especially  skilled  in  logical  studies  should  now^ 
all  at  once,  cast  away  all  the  principles  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, in  order  to  find  in  the  revelations  of  rapping  ghosts  the 
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means  of  more  perfect  insight  into  the  theory  of  the  universe. 
The  special  investigator  has  the  privilege  of  a  certain  one- 
sidedness.  We  give  him  the  privilege  of  many  an  idea  in  his 
narrow  field  which  will  not  bear  the  sharp  thrust  of  criticism. 
Bat  what  will  become  of  philosophy  if  it  surrenders  at  discre- 
tion, the  general  foundation  principles  of  apprehension  by 
which  alone  each  individual  science  is  made  valuable. 

But  this  particular  interest  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance when  compared  with  other  sad  results  which  will  take 
place  if  your  theory  (which  may  God  forbid)  should  find  other 
supporters  in  the  scientific  world. 

Whence  should  the  scientific  investigator  gain  courage  and 
patience  for  his  work,  if  the  laws  of  nature  according  to  your 
view  refuse  to  harmonize?  And  who  would  desire  to  occupy 
himself  any  longer  with  scientific  problems,  if  he  were  enticed 
by  the  expectation  of  getting  answers  to  the  broadest  and 
deepest  questions  through  the  spiritistic  phenomena.  True  it 
is,  that  the  communications  thus  far  attained  are  absolutely 
worthless.  But  is  it  possible,  that  even  now  individuals  and  so- 
cieties would  spend  their  time  in  this  trivial  business,  if  they  did 
not  expect  by  and  by  to  get  better  results.  If  the  views  which 
yoQ  profess  should  ever  gain  the  general  acceptance  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  the  result  would  be  a  deplorable  scientific  retrograde. 

We  might  possibly  escape  such  result,  if  that  moral  and 
religious  awakening  which  you  hope  for  from  the  spiritistic 
manifestations  could  ever  be  really  expected  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  history  and  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

I  feel  as  though  I  ought  almost  to  apologize  to  you  for  saying 
that  the  moral  depth  and  power  of  religion  has  always  ad- 
vanced coordinately  with  the  abstraction  of  crude  sensuous 
ideas  of  the  divine,  and  that,  next  to  the  superficial  infidelity 
of  every  age,  superstition  has  been  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
morality.  You  have  long  known  this  to  be  true.  Now  you 
say  that  these  phenomena  of  which  you  speak  are  realities,  and 
that  they  are  different  from  the  objects  of  duperstitiotis  rever- 
ence. But  every  superstition  has  done  this  same  thing.  The 
wretched  results  of  superstition  do  not  depend  upon  whether 
men  firmly  believe  certain  phenomena  or  not,  but  upon  the 
things  themwlyen  which  a  man  believes. 
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The  moral  bewilderment,  which  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
developed  in  its  day  would  have  been  just  the  same,  if  there 
had  been  real  witches.  We  need,  therefore,  pay  no  attention  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  we  are  justified  in  believing 
in  the  spiritistic  manifestations.  We  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
discussion  of  this  question :  do  the  objects  of  your  belief  pre- 
sent the  same  characteristic  attributes  which  we  have  already 
found  in  those  objects  of  faith,  which  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  history  and  natural  psychology  have  been  proven 
destructive  to  the  moral  development  of  man  ?  Since  we  have 
already  shown  the  intimate  relationship  of  spiritism  to  the  most 
pernicious  forms  of  so-called  superstition,  this  question  most 
be  surely  answered — yea  Yourself  as  a  psychologist  under- 
stood, that  the  motives,  which  lead  to  this  moral  development, 
are  very  easily  seen.  We  should  also  consider  here  the  danger, 
before  alluded  to,  of  an  estrangement  of  earnest  labor  devoted, 
even  in  a  subordinate  way,  to  science,  or  some  practical  calling. 
A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made  to  us  by  the  unreasonable  as- 
sumptions respecting  the  condition  of  spiritual  beings  after 
death,  which  are  developed  by  these  manifestations,  and  which 
can  only  find  their  analogy  in  the  crudest  forms  of  Animism  of 
degraded,  uncivilized  races.  But  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  is  the  caricature  which  the  spiritistic  system 
presents,  in  the  form  in  which  you  hold  it,  of  the  government 
of  the  higher  lifa  This  caricature  stamps  men,  who  are  in 
almost  every  instance,  men  of  feeble  spiritual  and  moral  en- 
dowment, as  possessors  of  supernatural  powers ;  and  as  being 
the  choicest  instruments  of  Providence.  In  all  these  attributes, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  materialization  of  spiritual  beings,  there 
is  revealed  a  gross  materialistic  tendency,  which  I  would  gladly 
believe  is  foreign  to  most  of  the  German  spiritists.  These 
spiritists  are,  as  I  would  fain  believe,  the  lamentable  contribu- 
tion of  exotic  Shamans,  who  have  planted  in  Europe  the  ani- 
mistic assumptions  which  have  not  yet  been  quite  banished 
from  their  homes.  This  materialistic  character  of  spiritualism 
should  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  a  philosopher.  Very 
strangely  you  seem  to  see  in  it  a  contrivance  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  the  materialism  of  the  present  day  is  warring 
against.     This  position  to  me  is  the  most  unintelligible  in  your 
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whole  article.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  in  it  traces  of  materi- 
alism and  the  tendency  of  our  time  to  a  culture  of  barbarity. 
For  a  long  time,  as  you  are  well  aware,  materialism  has  pos- 
sessed two  forms.  One  form  feigns  the  spiritual ;  the  other 
transforms  it  into  matter.  The  last  form  is  the  oldest  From 
the  Animism  of  race-mythology  it  passes  over  into  philosophy 
in  order  little  by  little  to  be  enveloped  by  it  And  just  as  the 
culture  of  barbarism  may  bring  about  a  relapse  into  all  the 
primitive  forms  of  existence,  so  this  one  will  not  be  left  out. 

That  philosophy  could  have  made  in  your  case  such  a  retro- 
grade, I  consider  very  lamentable,  and  yet  I  feel  worse  about 
the  influence  which  your  example  may  exert  upon  our  aca- 
demic students,  who  look  up  to  you  as  one  of  their  teachers. 
What  will  become  of  science  if  the  efforts  of  our  students,  to 
whom  these  theories  of  yours  give  very  little  encouragement, 
should  change  their  direction?  and  if  the  earnest  labor  and 
zealous  devotion  for  scientific  study,  should  be  forced  into  an 
aimless  chase  after  wonders  and  through  ghost-rapping  socie- 
ties? I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  of  our 
vouth  that  these  fears  will  not  be  realized.  And  so  I  consider 
it  my  daty  to  remain  no  longer  a  silent  spectator,  but  rather  I 
rise  up  to  answer  your  call.  I  hope  that  my  reply  will  prove 
so  far  fruit-bearing,  as  to  lead  you  to  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject ;  for  I  cannot  quite  give  up  the  hope  that  we  shall 
vet  be  found  in  substantial  agreement  upon  the  subject  With 
this  wish  I  subscribe  myself  with  the  highest  respect  as  a  Col- 
legian. Yours,  etc., 

W.  WUNDT. 
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Abticlb  VL— the  emblems  IN  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

To  all  Protestants,  eating  is  believing.  To  eat  the  bread 
and  drink  the  cup,  denotes  believing  in  the  great  realities  shad- 
owed forth  thereby. 

If  a  man  believes  there  is  no  God,  his  whole  intellectual  and 
emotional  system  will  adapt  itself  to  that  belief,  as  the  body 
adapts  itself  to  a  condition  of  famine. 

If  a  man  believes  in  a  Deity  utterly  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, he  will  thrive  mentally  and  morally,  as  a  man  would 
naturally  who  knew  that  a  banquet  was  spread  in  the  next 
room,  but  the  door  was  locked  and  bolted. 

If  a  man  believes  in  ^'  a  power  above  us  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness" — he  will  increase  in  mental  and  moral 
stature,  as  much  as  the  diligent  chewing  of  such  chaff  is 
adapted  to  nourish  him. 

But  if  a  roan  believes  that  God  is  in  reality  such  a  being  as 
these  emblems  say  he  is — if  he  believes  it  so  thoroughly  that 
it  pervades  all  his  thinkings,  all  his  feelings,  all  his  willing, 
then  he  will  inwardly  thrive  and  grow  accordingly.  What 
then  do  these  emblems  say,  He  is? — To  answer  this  question, 
we  need  first  to  consider  another,  namely,  what  the  emblems 
are.  This  is  the  rule  of  a  truly  scientific  study  of  all  emblems. 
We  must  see  them.  We  must  know  what  they  are.  We  most 
vividly  represent  to  ourselves  the  drama  of  which  they  are  a 
part 

I.  What  the  Emblems  are. 

The  command  is,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  Chris- 
tendom has  exercised  a  wide  liberty  in  interpreting  the  com- 
mand —  as  to  details.  The  Oriental  Churches  use  leavened 
bread  and  fermented  wine.  The  Roman  Church  employs  un- 
leavened bread,  and  withholds  the  cup  from  the  laity.  Her 
doctrine  is  that  the  whole  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is  alike 
in  either  element.  According  to  this  theory  the  Catholic  com- 
municant receives  the  blood,  under  an  unleavened  or  unfer- 
mented  form.     The  priest  only  receives  it  under  a  fermented 
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form.  The  sons  of  Aaron,  forbidden  under  the  old  Law  to 
drink  wine  while  ministering,  under  the  new  are  ordained  to 
drink  it  all,  and  the  people  are  excused. 

In  various  other  points  of  detail  Christians  have  taken  some 
liberty  in  interpreting  the  command.  The  bread  may  be  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  which  our  Saviour  used,  or  not,  so  it  be 
bread.  The  cup  may  be  of  the  same  kind  which  He  blessed^ 
or  not,  so  it  contain  "the  fruit  of  the  Vine."  Even  this,  the 
practice  of  the  churches  seems  to  say,  is  not  essential,  the  wines 
of  commerce  usually  containing  no  particle  that  ever  grew  on 
the  vine.  Still  charity  leads  us  to  believe  that  these  are  used 
ander  the  amiable  illusion  that  they  are  really  wine.  Devout 
esthetic  feeling  would  prefer  to  use  the  same  element  our  Sav- 
iour used,  if  possible,  even  though  it  might  not  be  strictly 
essential  to  the  due  observance  of  the  rite.  We  may  indeed 
quajify  the  intoxicating  element  (if  compelled  to  think  He  used 
such),  by  mixing  a  little  water — but  this  liberty  Dr.  Schauffler 
thinks  "it  would  be  wicked  to  abuse."* 

There  is,  however,  no  special  necessity  for  thinking  that  it 
was  an  intoxicating  element  which  our  Saviour  used.  There 
is  a  possibility,  there  is  a  fair  probability,  that  it  was  not 

Grapes  were  a  staple  article  of  food  fresh  from  the  vines  for 
three  months ;  and  preserved  in  lofts,  in  jars,  in  casks  in  a' fresh 
state,  through  the  year,  they  could  be  had  in  abundance  at 
any  time.  If  not,  there  were  various  preparations  of  the  juice 
by  which  fermentation  was  prevented  or  retarded.  See  the 
excellent  and  instructive  article  of  Mr.  Henry  Homes,t  on  the 
Produce  of  the  Vineyard  in  the  East  If  it  be  said  that  these 
preparations  are  not  wine,  the  answer  is  that  no  word  for  wine 
is  used  anywhere  in  the  Bible,  either  in  relation  to  the  passover 
cup  or  to  the  sacramental  cup.  It  is  certain  that  these  prepara- 
tions, still  in  use  all  over  the  East,  are  what  the  wines  of  com- 
merce  generally  are  not — "the  fruit  of  the  vine." 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  too  much  as  though  it  were 

'^'llie  argument  from  Church  EUstory  which  bhids  us  to  the  use  of 
fennented  wine,  does  not,  however,  forbid  us  to  mix  it  with  water, 
which  liberty  still  it  would  be  wicked  to  abuse."— Bi&.  Rep.,  Oct.,  1886» 
p.  808. 

\Bibliotheea  Sacra,  May,  1848. 
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a  recondite  matter  of  grammar  and  lexicon.     Let  us  look  at  it 
in  a  simpler  light — as  a  question  of  common  life  and  manners. 
It  would  naturally  be  with  a  simple  pastoral  people,  in  a 
primitive  age,  very  much  as  it  used  to  be  with  us  in  respect  to 
cider.     We  boys  loved  to  suck  cider  through  a  straw,  when  first 
made,  when  it  was  really  sweet     We  loved  it  less  and  less 
when  it  began  to  sting  the  tongue,  and  disliked  it  emphatically 
when  it  became  sour  and  hard.     There  are  still  persons  of 
primitive  habits  all  through  New  England,  who  cherish  the  tastes 
of  childhood.     They  have  their  store  of  apples,  they  have  their 
hand-press,  and  make  from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  the  deli- 
cious, salubrious  beverage  throughout  the  year.     Thus,  though 
cider  generally  is  an  intoxicating  drink,  yet  sweet  cider  is  not 
intoxicating  and  is  the  favorite  beverage  with  many.    To  a 
healthy,  unperverted  taste  a  glass  of  good  cider  means  a  glass 
of  new,  sweet,  unfermented  cider.     We  do  not  say  ther^  are 
two  kinds  of  cider,  but  there  are  two  states,  or  stages  of  devel- 
opment in  cider.     There  is  cider  that  is  the  unchanged  prodact 
of  growth,  and  cider  that  is  a  little  decayed,  and  cider  that  is 
spoiled.    Just  as  the  housewife  has  her  delicious  preserves  that 
are  sweet,  and  those  that  are  a  little  damaged  by  fermentation. 
Or  your  southern  planter  has  cane  syrup  that  is  sweet  and  that 
which  is  injured  a  little  by  fermentation.     Or  your  oil  merchant 
has  sweet  oil  and  has  rancid  oil.     Or  your  dairyman  has  sweet 
butter  and  has  strong  butter.     Those  that  prefer  strong  batter, 
rancid  oil,  fermented  syrup,  damaged  preserves,  may  also  prefer 
cider  that  has  begun  to  decay.     But  a  perfectly  healthy  taste 
will  love  all  these  products  of  nature  best  at  that  point  where 
growth  or  ascending  change  reaches  its  climax,  and  before  de- 
scending change  or  decay  begins. 

But  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  agea  So  by  the  open- 
tion  of  natural  laws  it  would  be  with  the  vintage.  So  history 
shows  it  was.  It  is  not  a  question  of  high  scholarship.  It  isa 
question,  as  Taylor  Lewis  well  remarked,  with  which  scholar 
ship  has  very  little  to  do.  It  is  a  question  of  history,  of  do- 
mestic life  and  manners. 

In  the  primitive  age  of  Joseph  (and  if  there  ever  was  a  prim- 
itive age  on  earth  it  is  that  revealed  to  us  in  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren)  the  fresh  pressed  juice  of  the  cluster  was  a 
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Toyal  beverage.  So  it  always  was  because  it  must  be,  wher- 
ever in  the  lapse  of  centuries  there  was  anything  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  rugged,  rustic  health  left. 

Yet  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
fermentation.  But  the  attempt  was  made  sedulously,  persist- 
■ently,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  the  wines  thus 
treated  were  of  exquisite  flavor  and  odor — a  nectar  fit  for  the 
immortals — and  if  more  rare,  were  all  the  more  precious  when 
-obtainable,  at  least  to  the  unperverted  taste.  Wine  then  gen- 
erally was  an  intoxicating  beverage,  but  there  were  always 
those  in  the  communitv  who  loved  the  fruit  of  the  vine  best 
when  it  was  nearest  its  natural  state.  "As  the  new  wine  is 
found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith  destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing 
is  in  it" — Is.  Ixv.  8.  This  simple  view  of  the  necessary  work- 
ing of  the  natural  laws  will  account  easily  for  all  the  uses  of 
language  on  this  subject  and  save  a  world  of  controversy. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged,  by  Dr.  Schauffler  and  others, 
that  the  use  of  wine  by  the  Greek,  Eoraan,  and  Protestant 
churches  from  time  immemorial  proves  that  our  Saviour  used 
an  intoxicating  cup.  The  argument  is  inconclusive.  We 
know  what  was  in  our  Saviour^s  cup,  viz:  the  fruit  of  the 
vina  We  also  know  that  the  larger  part  of  the  wines  of  com- 
merce are  not  the  fruit  of  the  vine  at  all.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  things,  Christendom  may  have  been  beguiled  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ. 

But  still  further  it  is  urged  that  Jewish  tradition,  ancient 
and  modem,  proves  that  the  passover  cup  was  fermented. 
**  Our  educated  Jews,"  says  the  Independent^  "  laugh  at  the  idea 
that  fermented  wine  was  excluded  under  the  head  of  leaven." 
This  argument  also  is  inconclusive.  There  are  two  schools  of 
Jewish  thought  and  practice,  in  some  respects  as  markedly 
contraated  as  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  old,  viz: 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformed, — ^the  former  more  strict,  the 
latter  more  latitudinarian,  not  to  say  sceptical. 

These  schools  sometimes  seem  to  testify  in  point  blank  con- 
tradiction to  each  other  in  regard  to  the  use  of  fermented  wine 
at  the  passover,  but  on  one  point  the  Talmud  and  both  these 
modem  schools  agree,  viz :  that  the  prohibition  of  leaven  did 
in  spirit  extend  to  some  fluida     The  Talmud  enumerates  four. 
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one  of  them  of  a  partly  vinous  nature.  The  writer  ventured 
to  consult  some  of  the  leading  rabbis  in  New  York  of  both 
schools,  who  very  kindly  responded,  giving  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

The  following  statement  is  from  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  more  liberal,  or  as  some  would  say  more  sceptical 
school.  "All  fermented  liquids  made  from  the  five  species  of 
grain,  viz :  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  and  rye,  are  excluded 
under  the  term  leaven  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  orthodox  Jewish 
law,  all  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

From  the  other  side,  the  stricter,  sometimes  called  orthodox 
school,  we  have  the  following:  **  Fermented  wine,  as  every- 
thing fermented,  is  rigidly  excluded  from  our  passover  fare  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  divine  command,  Ex.  xil  19.** 

Thus  then  the  case  stands.  There  are  two  schools,  or  sects 
of  Jews,  both  schools  concede  that  some  fermented  beverages 
are  excluded  by  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  latitudinarian 
school  deny  that  this  extends  to  wine.  The  stricter,  or  ortho- 
dox school  carry  out  the  principle  consistently,  by  excludiog 
wine  from  the  passover.  Now  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  less  strict  construction  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is 
not  certain  he  would  be  bound  by  it.  He  might  have  thought 
that  if  the  spirit  of  the  law  excluded  some  fermented  fluids,  it 
would  exclude  all,  especially  those  most  liable  to  abuse.  But 
it  has  never  been  proved  that  the  stricter,  or  orthodox  view, 
did  not  prevail  in  our  Saviour's  time.  On  the  contrary,  after  a 
somewhat  careful  search,  we  venture  to  say  with  Dr.  Pcabody 
we  are  satisfied  that  '^  in  our  Saviour's  time  the  Jews,  at  least 
the  high  ritualists  among  them,  extended  the  prohibition  of 
leaven  to  the  principle  of  fermentation  in  every  form,  and  that 
it  was  the  custom  at  the  passover  festival,  for  the  master  of  the 
household  to  press  the  contents  of  the  cup  from  clusters  of 
grapes  preserved  for  this  special  purpose." 

II.  What  the  Emblems  say. 

We  are  prepared  then  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  emblem 
having  first  tried  to  ascertain  what  the  emblem  i& 

Our  Saviour  selected  the  two  main  staples  of  subsistence  of 
the  people,  bread  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  We  feel  a  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  latter  was  taken  at  the  point  where  it 
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preserved  most  of  its  fruity  character,  not  at  the  point  where 
it  had  almost  wholly  lost  that  character,  and  contained  a  new 
chemical  element  not  present  in  the  vine.  The  nearer  to  the 
vine  we  take  it  the  more  of  the  vine  there  is  in  it,  and  when 
He  held  the  cup  before  them  saying,  "  This  is  my  blood,"  we 
feel  sure,  that  the  blood  in  his  veins  and  the  blood  of  the  vine 
in  the  cup,  were  alike  Alivt^  untouched  by  decay,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  The  blood  is  the  Lifer 

Let  us  then,  still  in  obedience  to  the  primary  law  of  interpre- 
tation of  emblems,  endeavor  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye  the 
scenes  of  which  these  emblems  were  a  central  feature.  **  As 
oft  as  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  we  show,''  some- 
thing.   What  is  that  "showing?" 

To  answer  this  question  we  reproduce  the  scenes  both  of  the 
first  passover  and  of  the  last.  We  call  them  up  before  the 
mind's  eye,  and  obtain  a  lively  impression  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole.  In  thousands  of  humble  homes  all  through  that  won- 
derful land,  mother  of  ancient  civilization  and  of  mystery,  the 
timorous  tribes  of  Israel  are  eating  the  lamb ;  in  haste ;  sandal 
on  foot ;  loins  girt ;  staff  in  hand ;  on  every  lintel  and  door-post 
the  sprinkled  blood.  All  abroad  in  that  land  the  destroying 
angel  is  at  his  work,  save  in  these  blood-besprent  abodes,  and  the 
■death-wail  echoes  from  palace  and  hovel  far  and  wide;  and  in  the 
midnight  hour,  past  the  base  of  the  mighty  pyramid,  spectral  in 
its  whiteness,  move  the  hurrying  multitudes,  all  Egypt  hurrying 
them  away.    Such  is  the  first  passover  night;  now  for  the  last: 

At  a  moment  when  notwithstanding  his  most  explicit  pre- 
diction of  impending  death  his  disciples  are  all  expecting  him 
to  throw  off  disguise  and  reign  in  glory ;  and  when  they  are 
even  contending  which  of  them  shall  be  greatest,*  he  now,  in 
the  midst  of  their  festivity  employs  language  most  unheard  of. 
Taking  the  cup  he  says:  "  This  is  my  blood." 

How  strangely  this  must  have  sounded  in  their  ears  I  How 
if  we  can  place  ourselves  in  their  stead  will  the  words  seem 
more  astonishing  to  us  than  they  possibly  could  to  them! 
Here,  then,  is  another  exodus  (of  which  the  gleaming  figures 
«pake  on  the  transfiguration  mountf)  about  to  be  accomplished ! 

•Luke  xjdi.  24. 

\  "T^p  i^o6w  airov  ^  (fieXkev  irXifp  ovv  kv  *lepovaakrjfi,     Lu.  ix,  81. 
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This  is  the  true,  the  real  exodus  and  here  is  the  blood  on  the 
door !  '*  This  is  my  blood,  drink  ye  all  of  it  1"  See  those  dis- 
ciples gaze  upon  him  I  How  can  that  be  His  blood  who  stands 
here  living,  just  on  the  threshold  of  His  coronation  ?  Ope  can 
almost  see  them  in  their  simplicity  peering  into  the  cup  at  the 
red  blood  of  the  grape ! 

But  he  adds,  "I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  that  day,  when  T  drink  it  new  with  you  in  raj 
father's  kingdom." 

Here  the  same  emblematic  elements  are  present  as  in  the 
first  passover,  though  in  a  modified  form.  In  the  passover  the 
unleavened  bread  is  eaten  with  the  slain  Iamb,  now  it  is  eaten 
in  its  stead.  There  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  lintel  and  door 
post;  here  it  is  in  the  cup. 

The  two  festivals  have  one  meaning.  In  the  first  the  first- 
born of  the  natural  Israel  are  protected  by  the  blood  sign  from 
the  sword  that  smote  the  first  born  of  Egypt.  In  the  second 
the  first-born  of  spiritual  Israel  are  protected  by  the  blood-sign 
from  the  stroke  that  is  to  smite  the  first-born  of  spiritual  Egypt, 
the  kingdom  of  Satan. 

And  as  the  blood  is  the  life,  the  symbolization  presents  the 
overthrow  of  one  kingdom  and  the  redemption  of  another  at 
the  cost  of  a  life.  Egypt  was  first-born  among  nations  in  urts^ 
arms,  religion.  Yet  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  she  was  leavened 
with  those  elements  of  national  decay  that  should  leave  her  the 
basest  of  kingdoms. 

Israel  was  not  a  nation ;  she  was  a  horde  of  fugitives  yet  to 
be  organized,  and  become  a  nation,  a  royal  and  priestly  nation, 
the  medium  of  divine  revelation  to  mankind.  It  was  then  a 
crisis  not  merely  of  mercy  but  of  vengeance ;  not  merely  of  sal- 
vation, but  of  judgment;  not  of  mere  organization,  but  re-or- 
ganization ;  not  social  growth,  but  social  regeneration ;  the  de- 
struction of  an  old  and  splendid  but  corrupt  civilization  and  the 
substitution  of  a  new  and  pure  one.  And  the  solemn  truth  is 
shadowed  forth,  that  no  such  palingenesia  is  possible  without 
great  cost  to  whomsoever  should  undertake  the  work.  In  both 
cases  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  shadows  forth  a  fact  which  all 
minds  intuitively  perceive,  and  which  none  ever  deny,  that  no 
being  can  destroy  corruptions  and  reorganize  society,  without 
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bleeding  in  the  act  The  principle  may  be  misstated,  mison* 
dentood,  and  so  rejected.  Bat  to  reject  a  caricatare  is  not  to 
reject  the  genuine  reality.  The  statement  that  no  being  can 
reclaim  a  &llen  fellow  being  without  painstaking  no  sane  man 
ever  has  rejected,  or  ever  will.  The  idea  that  in  order  to  over- 
throw a  corrupt  social  system,  and  rescue  multitudes  debased 
and  suffering  under  it,  one  must  be  willing  to  suffer,  even  to 
the  extent  of  dying,  is  an  idea  the  easiest  for  all  men  to  believe, 
though  hardest  for  any  to  practice.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  important  as  the  salvation  of  single  souls  may  be  the 
regeneration  of  a  people,  a  world,  or  universe,  is  vastly  more 
important  as  it  is  more  difficult,  so  that  in  the  final  regenera- 
tion will  be  exhibited  ''the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.'' 

Christ  has  simply  carried  out  this  principle  of  self-sacrifice 
most  perfectly  on  the  highest,  widest  scale  in  time  and  space. 
'^It  pleased  the  Father  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself,  whether  they  be  things  on  earth  or  things  in  Heaven." 
—Col.  i  20.  This  means,  says  Ellicott,  "that  the  absolute 
totality  of  created  things  shall  be  restored  into  its  primal  har- 
mony with  its  Greatoi;  How  the  reconciliation  of  Christ  affects 
the  spiritual  world  ....  we  know  not  ....  this,  however, 
we  may  fearlessly  assert,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eternal  Son  is  infinite  and  limitless,  that  it  extends  to  all 
things  in  earth  and  in  Heaven,  and  that  it  was  the  blessed  Medi- 
um by  which  between  God  and  His  creatures,  whether  angelical, 
human,  animate  or  inanimate,  peace  is  wrought."  The  question 
then  is,  what  occasioned,  and  still  perpetuates  this  disunion  ? 
What  are  the  principles  that  in  all  ages,  all  lands,  and  in  all 
worlds,  have  introduced  social  corruption,  disintegration,  de- 
scending change?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  princi- 
ples of  social  life  and  health  are  simple  and  intuitive  as  the 
axioms  of  geometry,  viz:  truthfulness,  humility,  self-denial, 
not  as  mere  abstractions,  but  as  actual  motive  powers  of  indi- 
vidual minds  vitalized  by  contact  with  God.  Tbe  principles 
of  social  decay  are  insincerity,  pride,  and  selfishness,  as  ruling 
powers  of  minds  alienated  from  the  life  of  God.  These  are  and 
must  be,  tbe  elements  of  social  decay  in  all  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires, in  all  social  organizations,  great  or  small.     They  are  the 
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principles  which  we  see  actually  fermenting  in  our  own  land 
and  in  all  the  nations  of  earth,  where  there  is  any  life  left,  and 
where  the  process  of  descending  change  has  not  gone  through 
to  utter  putrescence  of  social  death.  And  it  is  intuitively  cer- 
tain that  if  there  be  other  worlds  where  social  degeneracy  has 
existed,  these  were  the  elements  of  that  degeneracy. 

And  there  is  something  about  pride,  guile,  and  self-indulgence 
both  intensely  corrosive  and  yet  latent  and  evasive.  Individ- 
uals and  communities  leavened  by  this  spirit  seem  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  nay,  too  often,  intoxicated  with  self-righteous  com- 
placency. Hence,  he  who  attempts  to  regenerate  society,  must 
be  pure  from  these  elements,  as  Christ  was,  in  whom  was  do 
guile,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  went  about  doing 
good. 

But  no  being,  however  pure  and  good,  could  deal  with  cor- 
ruptions in  Church  and  State  with  sufficient  power  to  over- 
throw them,  without  feeling  the  vengeful  reaction  of  the  world 
and  its  god.  But,  in  meeting  this  ordeal  calmly,  without  com- 
promise, or  appeal  to  unspiritual  motives,  and  so  laying  down 
his  life,  he  exerted  the  moral  influence  necessary  to  destroy  the 
corrupt  powers  and  enable  society  to  xfse  from  decay  and 
resume  the  sublime  career  of  ascending  change  towards  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  in  God. 

On  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  Christ  did  not  leave 
his  followers  unwarned.  Foreseeing  the  corruptions  that  would 
enter,  in  Church  and  State,  he  gave  the  most  distinct  and  un- 
mistakable caution.  "The  prince*  of  the  nations  exercise 
dominion  over  them ;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  with  you."  "Who- 
soever will  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant" 
Hence  having  like  a  menial  washed  their  feet,  he  said,  "  Enow 
ye  what  I  have  done  unto  you  ?"  It  was  a  pantomime,  exem- 
plifying the  profoundest  principles  of  statesmanship,  and  of 
social  reform.  The  Kingdom  of  God  (a  perfect  social  oi^niza- 
tion)  can  never  come  on  earth  so  long  as  pride,  fraud,  and  self- 
ishness inspire  your  hearts — even  in  a  small  degree.  You 
must  purge  them  away  entirely.  There  must  be  no  trace  of 
them,  no  vestige  visible  in  all  your  abodea  "  Beware,"  said 
Christ,  "  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypoerisyJ'* 

*  Luke  ziL  1. 
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** Purge  out  the  old  leaven,"  says  Paul,  "  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened.  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is 
slain  for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast  not  with  the  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice,  and  wickedness,  but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."* 

Thus  the  author  of  the  typical  system  tells  us  what  he 
meant  by  this  particular  feature  thereof.  It  was  simply  the 
necessity  of  purging  out  those  moral  elements  of  decay  which 
caused  the  despotism  of  evil  it  cost  His  life  to  overthrow. 

Hence  the  paschal  Lamb  must  be  without  blemish,  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  vital  elaboration  ;  it  is  indeed  subjected  to 
external  violence  and  to  the  action  of  fire,  but  no  atom  of  it 
must  be  permitted  to  decay,  or  see  corruption. 

The  bread  also,  was  to  be  made  of  the  ripe  grain,  a  perfect 
product  of  ascending  change.  The  wheat  has  indeed  been 
crushed  by  mechanical  violence  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire;  but  no  part  of  it  has  begun  to  decay,  or  ferment  Such 
must  he  be  who  would  resist  the  downward  tendency  of  society 
and  be  a  bread  of  life  to  the  world. 

So  the  fruit  of  the  vine  fresh-pressed  from  the  cluster  was 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
product  of  ascending  change  or  vital  elaboration  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  realm  of  Nature.  Like  the  crimson  tide  then 
pulsing  through  His  veins,  there  was  in  that  cup  not  the  first 
trace  of  decay.  **  This,"  said  He,  "is  my  blood  I"  And  His 
blood,  whether  in  His  veins,  or  in  the  cup,  was  the  Life — and  in 
it  no  b^innings  of  Death.  His  was  a  death  wholly  by  external 
violence  and  hostility — not  by  any  internal  principle  or  process 
of  decay.  Such  was  the  main  lesson  of  symbolization  as  to  Him 
as  the  Head  of  the  mystical  body.  Hence  on  the  day  after  the 
paschal  supper,  we  have  that  beautiful  image  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  perfect  wheat  sheaf  waved  before  the  Lord.  The 
apostle  whose  eye  read  all  the  emblems  of  the  ritual  with  un- 
erring glance  interprets  for  us.  "  Christ  the  first  fruits."  He, 
the  true  Israel,  firstborn  from  the  dead,  first-begotten,  in  this 
his  sublime  Exodus  (out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son)  is 
Himself  a  perfect  specimen  of  spiritual  life.  Although  tried, 
and  tempted,  and  tested,  beyond  our  power  to  conceive,  there 

•  L  Cor.  V.  5-8 ;  GaL  v.  9. 
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was  never  in  him  for  one  instant  the  first  fermenting  move- 
ment of  pride,  or  guile,  or  self  indulgence.  *'  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  God,  thy  Ood,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellowa*' 

The  inquiry  has  here  been  raised;  why  in  the  typical  system, 
leavened  bread  was  permitted  to  be  offered  at  Penteoost,  if 
leaven  be  the  emblem  of  decay. 

The  answer  is,  that  in  that  particular  instance  the  ref^enoe 
would  seem  to  be  to  Christ  not  merely  as  an  individual  bat  as 
He  is  in  His  mystical  body  of  many  members. 

The  process  of  fermentation  in  bread  is  never  allowed  to  go 
beyond  a  certain  point  It  is  arrested  at  an  early  stage  or  the 
bread  becomes  putrescent,  offensiva  At  the  proper  moment^ 
it  must  go  into  the  oven  and  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire, 
the  fermentation  is  checked,  the  fumes  are  driven  ofi|  the 
bread  is  wholesome. 

In  Christ's  members  that  process  of  moral  decay  which 
never  found  place  in  Him,  did  begin,  but  was  checked  before 
reaching  a  fatal  stage.  The  Church,  his  body,  was  indeed  leav- 
ened, but  he  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  fire,  purges  oat  the 
leaven,  and  makes  her  one  bread — a  bread  of  life  to  the  world. 
The  members  are  indeed  one  with  their  Head,  and  his  blood 
pulsates  in  their  veins ;  but  it  is  not  as  it  was  in  Him  entirely 
calm  and  pure.  ^'  Though  interested  in  that  glory  which  He  is 
fully  possessed  of,  and  as  an  earnest  enjoying  the  sense  of 
God's  love,  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
hope  of  glory,  there  abideth  still  some  remnants  of  corniptioa 
in  every  part  whence  ariseth  a  continual  and  irreconcilable 
war  I"  But  this  moral  ferment  is  to  be  deprecated.  Unless 
checked  and  entirely  neutralized  it  changes  the  precious  elixir 
into  a  poison.  Yainly  the  conservatism  of  pride,  fraud  and 
self  interest  untouched  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  attempts  to 
check  the  downward  tendency.  The  castes,  the  aristocracies, 
the  paternal  governments,  the  political  parties ;  the  hierarchies 
and  ambitious  sectarian  organizations ;  the  refined  and  esthetic 
upper  classes  grow  more  and  more  exclusive,  while  the  masses 
rot  below.  The  alcohol  of  mammon  for  a  time  seems  potent 
to  resist  the  inevitable  decadence,  until  the  final  crash  comes, 
and  all  goes  down  together.  Of  all  organizations  whose  con- 
servatism is  of  this  sort  it  may  be  said  : 
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"  Their  vido  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
Gomorrah,  their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are 
bitter.  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons  and  the  cruel 
yenom  of  asps  I" 

Against  this  awful  result  it  was  Christ's  great  effort  to  warn 
his  followers,  and  in  no  way  more  solemnly  than  by  the  em- 
blems we  are  considering.  The  thought  pervading  that  won- 
derful conversation  and  that  matchless  prayer; — exemplified  in 
His  washing  their  feet,  and  above  all  in  these  sacrificial  em- 
blems, is  that  true  unity  is  possible  only  by  being  in  Him  as 
He  is  in  God,  animated  (as  His  living  body),  by  His  true, 
meek,  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  '^  filling  up"  in  the  words  of 
Paul  "  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,"  carry- 
ing out,  as  it  were,  to  completion  in  the  members  that  Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice  which  was  personally  finished  in  the  Head. 

The  sacramental  bread  may  thus  denote,  not  merely  that 
body  which  hung  on  Calvary,  but  that  which  is  still  broken 
and  anguished,  whenever  and  wherever  Christ  is  crucified 
afresh  in  the  house  of  His  friends.  We  are  "  members  of  His 
body,  and  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones."  But  we  are 
broken,  and  suffering,  the  wide  world  over,  and  every  pang  is 
His.  Our  tears,  and  sighs,  and  groans  are  His.  If  at  that 
very  table  the  twelve  could  not  agree,  disputing  which  should 
be  greatest;  if  still  everywhere  we  cannot  believe  because  we 
seek  the  honor  that  comes  from  man  more  than  that  which 
coraes  from  God  only,  it  is  not  we  who  bleed  and  die — it  is  He 
whose  body  we  are. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  in  the  fires  of  persecution  and  tribu- 
lation purge  out  the  old  leaven,  and  become  humble,  loving, 
sincere — our  words  are  not  ours  but  his — he  that  heareth  us 
heareth  Him, — he  that  believes  our  testimony  of  love  to  Jesus, 
feeds  thereon.  We  become  the  bread  of  life  to  his  soul — it  is 
still  Christ's  blood  that  pulses  through  our  veins.  **  I  live," 
says  Paul,  "  Yet  not  I  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  if  called 
even  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  shame  and  ignominy  our  blood 
is  still  His  blood,  "  for  they  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  his  testimony,  and  they  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  death."  « 

He  is  not  gone  so  far  away  into  glory  as  to  be  insensible  to 
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the  ordeal  of  his  members.  Personally  his  ordeal  is  *'  finished." 
Personally  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  Bat 
sympathetically,  as  oft  as  we  eat  this  bread  we  show  in  oar 
own  persons  a  fellowship  of  suffering,  ^'  being  made  confonn- 
able  to  His  death.''  If  in  one  aspect  of  the  subject  we  are 
**  risen  with  Christ"  and  "  sitting  in  heavenly  places/'  in  an* 
other  aspect  of  the  subject  He  is  sympathetically  dying  in  at, 
and  his  death  is  being  ''  shown"  in  us.  If  we  love  Him,  if  we 
love  the  world  he  died  to  save,  we  will  strive  against  the  secret 
subtle  ferment  of  ambition,  guile,  self-indulgence,  and  let  the 
tide  of  life  beat  pure  and  healthful  from  His  heart  tbroagh 
every  vein.  The  least  taint  of  the  old  leaven  will  work  with 
unsuspected  energy.  Each  to  each  will  communicate  the  con- 
tagion. The  world,  already  decadent  and  dissolving,  deprived 
of  its  disinfectant,  will  sink  in  corruption  and  anarchy.  Bat 
if  purged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  fire  we  are  One  in  Him 
as  He  is  in  the  Father,  then  the  world  will  feel  the  influence. 

One  single  sanctified  soul  fully  blest  may  vitalize  a  village, 
ten  such  may  disinfect  a  metropolis  Sprinkled  all  over  a 
mighty  empire  like  this,  a  small  minority  may  sway  the  ma- 
jority and  so  save  the  Republic,  as  it  is  written,  "  One  shall 
chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight" 
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AimcLE  VIL— THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  REVISERS 

AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

During  the  past  ten  years  many  students  of  the  Scriptures 
have  awaited  the  Greek  Text  adopted  by  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee with  an  interest  equal  that  felt  for  the  English  Revision 
itseli  When  at  last  this  text  was  made  public,  the  examina- 
tion of  it  did  not  yield  unmixed  satisfaction.  One  reason  was 
that  it  was  not  formed  on  any  consistent  principles  of  textual 
criticism.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  critical  text  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  could  not  be  a  critical  text.  Textual  criticism 
was  only  a  subordinate  matter  in  the  work  of  the  committee, 
and  they  seldom  ventured  into  this  domain  except  as  compelled 
to  do  so  by  their  duties  as  revisers  of  the  English.  If  we  have 
been  disappointed  it  is  because  we  had  set  our  expectations  too 
high.  The  text  before  us  really  gives  us  the  Textus  Receptus 
with  many  modifications  which  scholars  and  laymen  alike  must 
feel  to  be  necessary.  There  are  in  addition  a  few  changes 
which  make  no  difference  with  the  English  Revision.  The 
text  is  published  with  the  consent  of  the  Revisers.  Therefore  it 
must  be  regarded  by  outsiders  as  unofficially  sanctioned  by 
them. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  text  it  is  necessary  to 
call  to  mind  the  nature  of  critical  texts  and  to  compare  this 
Revision  text  with  them.  The  aim  of  a  critical  text  is  to  pre- 
sent an  ancient  work  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  the  author.  For  this  purpose  it  must  give : 
(1)  the  very  words  written  by  the  author;  (2)  in  the  order  in 
which  he  wrote  them,  and  (8)  in  the  form  and  spelling  which 
he  used.  Also  there  is  a  fourth  point  to  be  noticed  in  New 
Testament  criticism,  viz:  that  arrangement  of  the  separate 
books  which  was  common  in  the  earliest  copies  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  these  requirements  are  applied  to  the  long- 
used  Textus  Receptus,  the  discovery  is  presently  made  that  it  is 
far  from  being  a  critical  text.  In  every  one  of  the  four  points 
joBt  mentioned  it  is  at  variance  with  the  earliest  text  now  known. 
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When  we  speak  of  variance  we  wish  not  to  be  misunderetooi 
There  is  no  vital  diflTerence  from  the  original  documents,  but  in 
the  details  there  are  many  differences  from  the  earliest  known 
text  The  arrangement  of  the  books  is  not  the  same  as  that  in 
the  earliest  known  MSS.  This  although  a  minor  matter  deserves 
attention.  Moreover  the  Receptus  fails  to  preserve  the  pro- 
vincial and  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  original.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  writers  was 
moulded  by  the  Septuagint;  therefore  this  Alexandrian-He- 
brastic  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  must  have  given  its  form  to 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  A  text  of  Pindar  in  which 
the  language  of  that  poet  should  be  conformed  to  Attic  stand- 
ards would  be  scouted.  The  text  of  the  N.  T.  has  been  sub- 
jected to  similar  violence  in  almost  every  text  from  the  very 
first  edition  of  Erasmus.  This  point  also  is  not  of  prime  import- 
ance, yet  it  is  worthy  of  note,  for  it  reveals  the  historic  position 
of  the  N.  T.  as  a  part  of  the  world's  literature.  Of  more  value 
is  the  point  respecting  the  arrangement  of  words.  In  many 
instances  the  Receptus  varies  from  the  older  texts.  The  mis- 
-chief  here  wrought  is  partly  in  altered  emphasis,  partly  in 
•changed  clauses,  perhaps  even  in  sentencea  Again  one  word 
is  exchanged  for  another,  and  even  at  times  whole  sentences 
are  added  or  (rarely)  omitted.  In  a  general  view  of  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  Beceptus  has  varied  from  the  older  texts 
the  differences  will  be  found  to  affect  not  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  whole.  In  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  N.  T. 
there  is  no  variance,  but  in  the  remaining  eighth  there  are  two 
types  of  text  The  one  is  that  in  which  the  more  ancient  text- 
ual authorities  agree,  and  the  other  is  that  in  which  the  later 
authorities  agree.  In  their  general  agreement  the  later  author- 
ities are  followed  by  the  Beceptus.  In  the  dis^p^eements 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  authorities  there  is  in  no  two 
instances  precisely  the  same  amount  of  evidence  for  or  against 
^ny  particular  reading,  but  none  the  less  are  the  two  types  of 
readings  of  about  one^eighth  of  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  clearly 
•distinguishable. 

The  authorities  for  textual  criticism  require  a  brief  discusfdoo. 
These  authorities  are — ^as  is  well  known — Patristic  citations, 
versions,  and  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  either  whole,  or  in  fragments, 
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or  of  extracta.  Patristic  citations  are  the  quotations  from  the 
N.  T.  found  in  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  few  centuries. 
The  passages  of  Scripture  cited  are  supj)Osed  by  some  to  be  just 
as  they  were  found  by  that  author  in  his  copy  of  the  N.  T. 
This  supposition  must  be  modified  by  the  following  considera- 
tioDS:  (1)  the  scribes  who  copied  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
blundered  as  well  as  those  who  copied  the  N.  T.  MSS. ;  (2) 
these  scribes  sometimes  altered  the  original  quotation  to  agree 
with  their  own  copy  of  the  Scripture,  as  has  recently  been  done 
by  the  English  translator  of  Godet's  "Studies  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament;'' (S)  the  Father  often  quoted  loosely;  (4)  even  if  he 
made  an  apparently  explicit  quotation,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  quotation  is  exact.  Even  the  formulas,  "the  Scripture 
saith,"  "Jesus  saith,"  do  not  secure  an  exact  quotation.  In 
<}aotation8  from  John  iii.  5,  made  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  have 
the  following:  "Therefore  our  Lord  hath  defined  it,  unless  ye 
be  bom  again  of  water  and  the  spirit  ye  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Again:  "And  though  Christ  said  none 
bat  those  who  are  bom  again  by  water  and  the  spirit  shall 
enter  into  heaven.'**  These  are  examples  of  very  loose  quota- 
tions which  are  apparently  exact  From  one  or  another  of  the 
above-mentioned  four  causes  it  happens  that  some  Father  is 
often  cited  as  authority  both  for  and  against  the  same  variant 
Almost  every  page  of  the  critical  apparatus  of  Tischendorfs 
eighth  edition  of  the  N.  T.  will  prove  this  statement.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  facts  we  state  the  following  principles  regard- 
ing Patristic  citations:  (1)  When  a  Father  founds  a  discussion 
of  Scripture  on  some  particular  reading,  or  when  there  is  other 
*  i^ntextual  indication  that  the  Father  meant  one  particular 
reading  and  not  another,  then  we  may  feel  certain  that  that 
reading  existed  in  the  Father's  copy.  (2)  If  there  is  no  such 
contextual  indication  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  the  Father 
quoted  the  passage  as  in  his  copy.  We  may  have  great  con- 
fidence if  be  habitually  quotes  a  passage  in  the  same  way,  or 
if  be  explicitly  states  that  a  passage  reads  in  a  certain  way,  and 
the  context  furnishes  no  evidence  for  or  against  the  reading, 
but  we  can  not  feel  assurance  on  the  subject  The  citations 
thus  winnowed  are  equal  in  value  to  fragments  of  MSS.  of  the 

*  Institute  Eseays,  p.  158. 
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N.  T.  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  writer;  a  g.  sach  a  quotation 
from  Origen  is  as  good  as  a  fragment  of  a  MSS.  written  as  early 
as  225  A.  D. 

The  early  versions  are  more  useful.  The  best  are  the  Syriac, 
the  two  Egyptian  versions,  and  the  Old  Latin.  The  N.  T.  was 
translated  into  these  languages  at  least  -as  early  as  250  A.  C. 
The  same  processes  of  accidental  change  by  scribes  have  been 
at  work  in  the  MSS.  of  these  versions  which  have  been  at  work 
in  the  transmission  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  Some 
MSS.  of  these  versions  exhibit  intentional  changes,  as  they 
show  marks  of  revision  to  conform  them  to  a  different  Greek 
text  from  that  which  was  the  original  basis  of  the  version. 
Yet  these  versions  are  of  great  value,  for  by  them  we  can  learn 
a  form  of  text  in  common  use  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
or  perhaps  earlier,  and  among  non-Greek  speaking  peoples. 
Only  the  Old  Latin  is  now  fully  available  to  scholars.  There 
are  about  thirty-two  MSS.  of  this  version,  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary, by  which  the  student  may  determine  very  nearly  the 
text  in  common  use  in  the  Latin-speaking  churches  about  80O 
A.  D.  The  MS.  materials  of  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian  versions 
are  still  more  abundant,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  fully  available 
for  textual  criticism.  While  we  cannot  have  entire  confidence 
in  the  present  statements  as  to  the  vernacular  text  current  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  we  have 
a  benefit  of  enough  MSS.  of  these  versions  to  gain,  as  we 
believe,  a  tolerably  accurate  representation  of  these  texts  an- 
ciently in  common  use.  These  versions  are  often  slavishly 
literal,  not  only  showing  the  substance  of  the  original  but  often 
give  strong  evidence  as  to  the  exact  words  and  even  the* 
arrangement  of  the  words  of  the  original  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  poorer  a  version  is  as  a  version  the  better  it  is  as 
material  for  textual  criticism. 

From  the  defects  of  these  two  classes  of  authorities  for 
textual  criticism  it  will  appear  at  once  that  the  most  reliable 
authorities  are  those  MSS.  which  are  the  avowed  transcripts  of 
the  sacred  writings.  These  have  such  varieties  that  we  might 
well  despair  of  coming  to  satisfactory  result&  At  this  point 
comparative  criticism  comes  to  our  aid.  Its  method  is  thas 
described  :* 

♦  Scrivener's  **  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  T."  p.  4M. 
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"We  have  already  laid  down  the  axiom  admitted  by  all,  that  MSS.  of 
the  original  hold  the  first  rank  among  our  critical  materials  (p.  21) ;  ver- 
sionfi  (see  p.  270),  and  yet  more,  the  citations  of  ecclesiastical  authors  (see 
p.  868)  being  subordinate  to  them.  Yet  whatever  other  disadvantages  the 
Patristic  writings  may  labor  under,  we  are  at  any  rate  certain  respect- 
ing the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  the  works  themselves  being 
asBomed  to  be  authentic.  If  Irenaeus,  or  Tertullian,  or  Origen  expressly 
asBore  us  that  particular  words  which  they  name  were  in  their  copies  of 
Scripture  we  cannot  withstand  their  testimony  that  such  words  were 
really  found  in  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  100  or  200 
years  before  codices  k  and  B  were  in  existence.  If  therefore  we  take  a 
Tarioos  reading  of  the  text  for  which  any  one  of  these  venerable  men 
have  vouched,  and  observe  that  it  is  supported  i)erhap6  by  a  few  MSS. 
of  various  ages,  then  by  a  version  or  two,  especially  if  they  be  natives 
of  different  countries,  and  flow  together  into  the  same  stream  from 
sources  remote  from  each  other ; — rather  too  if  a  reading  be  plausible  or 
even  probable  in  itself ; — ^and  if,  after  having  formed  an  opinion  that  on 
the  whole  it  deserves  to  be  respectfully  considered,  we  then  turn  to  m, 
or  to  B  or  to  both,  and  discover  the  same  reading  in  them  also ; — not 
only  has  the  variation  itself  made  out  an  urgent  case  for  our  acceptance, 
bat  the  character  of  k  and  B  as  faithful  witnesses  is  largely  enhanced. 
It  is  moreover  evident,  that  if  the  same  method  of  investigation  be  pur- 
sued  many  times  over  with  the  same,  or  something  approaching  the 
same  success,  the  value  of  k  and  B  as  truthful  oodices  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased." 

The  method  is  simple,  the  labor  is  immense.  Where  MSS. 
difiFer  they  are  to  be  tested  by  something  outside  and  certain 
if  it  can  be  found.  The  result  of  this  method  is  to  show  that 
the  best  MS.  authorities  are  :*  in  the  Gospels,  k  B  C  D  L 
33;  in  Acts,  H  A  B  C  D  Ea  13,  61 ;  in  the  Cath.  Epp.,  k  A  B 
C  13 ;  in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  k  A  B  C  Dj  Gs  17.  While  there 
are  many  individual  variations  among  the  different  members 
of  this  group  of  authorities,  the  group  itself  furnishes  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  text  from  that  found  in  the  Receptus  for  the 
one-eighth  of  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  mentioned  above.  The 
type  in  the  Receptus  is  favored  by  the  authorities  which  are 
later  and  of  secondary  value.  In  consequence  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  these  facts  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  form  a 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  should  conform  more 
closely  to  the  original  text.  Lachmarm,  Tregelles,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Westcott  and  Hort  have  all  formed  a  text  with  chief 
reference  to  the  most  ancient  authorities.     The  details  of  the 

*See  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Test.,  VoL  U.  p.  192. 
VOU  V.  .  85 
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principles  on  which  these  texts  have  been  constructed  have 
been  unlike  in  each  of  these  four  texts.  The  general  aim  has 
been  the  same  and  consequently  they  have  a  general  likeness 
to  each  other.  Moreover  they  have  commended  themselves  to 
scholars  as  being  the  best  representatives  of  the  primitive  text 
In  textual  criticism  the  evidence  given  by  the  various 
authorities,  MSS.,  etc.,  is  called  external.  Sometimes  it  occqi^ 
that  external  evidence  is  not  conclusive ;  then  resort  is  had  to 
internal  evidence,  i.  e.  the  nature  of  the  text  itself.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  generally  accepted  principles  gov- 
erning the  use  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence. 

'*I.  External  evidence. 

**1.  Mere  numerical  preponderance  of  witnesses  is  of  little  account. 
Authorities  are  not  to  be  counted  but  weighed. 

**2.  The  relative  weight  of  the  classes  of  evidence  differs  for  different 
sorts  of  error. 

''8.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  the  reading  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS. 

''4  The  agreement  of  authorities  belonging  to  different  regions  or 
families  is  of  far  more  weight  than  of  those  belonging  to  the  same 
family. 

'*  5.  The  combined  evidence  of  the  earliest  MSS.  veisionB  and  Fathers 
in  favor  of  a  reading  gives  us  confidence. 

'*n.  Internal  evidence. 

**  1.  That  reading  is  to  be  rejected  which  may  be  traced  with  proba- 
bility to  errors  of  copyists. 

<*  2.  In  parallel  passages  the  discordant  readings  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  harmonious. 

**8.  That  reading  which  may  account  for  all  the  variations  is  to  be 
preferred : 

"  (a)  the  more  difficult  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  easier ; 

'*(&)  the  harsh,  elliptical,  ungrammatical  reading  to  the  more  pleas- 
ing and  grammatical ; 

'*  (c)  the  rarer  to  the  more  common ; 

**  (d)  the  shorter  to  the  more  diffuse  and  explanatory ; 

"  (e)  the  less  expressive  to  the  more  emphatic." 

It  is  not  to  be  said  that  the  four  critical  texts  above  men- 
tioned were  formed  exactly  according  to  these  principles;  yet 
there  is  substantial  accord  with  these  principles  and  conse- 
quently the  texts  have  a  substantial  likeness  to  each  other  and 
unlikeness  to  the  Beceptus  in  that  eighth  of  the  N.  T.  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  several  times.  When  we  com- 
pare the  text  of  the  revisers  with  that  of  these  four  critical 
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texts  we  find  that  in  the  most  important  respects  it  is  as  like 
to  them  as  thej  are  to  each  other  and  that  it  shares  their  un- 
likeness  to  the  Eeceptus.  Hence  we  say  that,  although  it  is 
not  a  critical  text,  in  its  substance  it  conforms  to  the  best 
Kjritical  texts.  This  conformity  is  in  the  words  used  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
most  important  features  of  a  critical  text  are  secured  in  the 
revisers'  text  In  minor  points,  spelling,  form  of  words, 
and  arrangement  of  books,  no  change  has  been  made  from 
the  Receptus.  In  these  points  the  editor  **  adhered  closely  to 
the  text  and  orthography  of  Stephanus  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  revisers  did  not  express  a  preference  for  other  readings."* 
Thus  the  revisers  have  given  a  greatly  improved  text  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  rule  in  fixing  the  Greek  text  which  they  did 
in  revising  the  English ;  namely  to  **  introduce  as  few  altera- 
tions as  possible  ....  consistently  with  faithfulness."f  On 
account  of  these,  the  most  important  features  of  the  text,  it 
deserves  most  hearty  commendation.  If  it  displaces  the  text 
at  the  basis  of  the  Revision  of  1611  and  becomes  the  Receptus 
of  the  next  800  years  we  doubt  not  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  competent  judges  have  already  decided  that  a  great  gain 
will  have  been  made.  So  conservative  a  scholar  as  Dean 
Perowne,  who  dissents  strongly  from  the  revisers*  change  in 
Lu.  ii.  14,  says :  "  English  students  of  the  N.  T.  will  be  sure 
that  they  have  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  age, 
a  text  framed  on  the  most  ancient  authorities. "$ 

Almost  from  the  first  the  work  of  the  revisers  has  been  criti- 
cised mainly  as  regards  the  Engish  revision,  while  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  Greek  text  until  publication  of  the  articles 
in  the  London  Quarterly  of  October,  1881,  and  January,  1882.§ 
The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  excellences,  but  not  those  of  a 
critical  mind  nor  those  of  a  judicial  temper.  He  is  decided  in 
his  opinions,  positive  and  incisive  in  his  statements.  These 
qualities  are   for   the  moment  more   eflPective   than   learning 

•Reviaers'  Greek  Test.,  Preface,  p.  vi. 

t  Revised  New  Test.,  Preface,  p.  xi. 

t  Contemporary  Review^  July,  1881. 

§The  copies  of  the  Quarterly  used  by  the  present  writer  are  the  Amer- 
ican reprints  and  they  are  referred  to  by  mention  of  the  month  and 
p(ige,  as  October,  p.  161,  and  January,  p.  1. 
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which  the  reviewer  certainly  has),  fairness  of  statement  and 
candor  in  reasoning;  whether  the  reviewer  has  these  last  men- 
tioned qualities  the  reader  is  invited  to  judge  for  himself.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  readiest  mode  of  revealing 
the  existence  or  lack  of  these  qualities  is  to  examine  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  the  reviewer.  He  withholds  his  name 
but  apparently  claims  lo  be  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Scrivener,  for  he 
refers  to  Dr.  Scrivener  as  ^^ facile  princeps"  "among  living  En- 
glishmen" in  textual  criticism.*  He  says:  "Dr.  Scriveners 
Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  raa? 
be  confidently  recommended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  master 
the  outlines  of  textual  criticism  under  the  guidance  of  a  judi- 
cial, impartial  and  thoroughly  competent  guide.^f  Dr.  Scriv- 
ener is  known  among  students  in  textual  criticism  as  a  candid 
critic,  but  so  greatly  attached  to  the  Receptua  that  his  judg- 
ment is  occasionally  warped.  We  might  therefore  take  the 
reviewer  as  one  who  has  learned  textual  criticism  at  the  feet  of 
Dr.  Scrivener.  A  careful  study  of  the  articles  before  us  will 
rudely  dispel  our  belief  and  demonstrate  not  only  that  the 
reviewer  has  not  learned  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Scrivener,  bat  that 
the  two  hold  very  diflferent  principles  and  follow  different 
methods. 

In  opening  his  discussion  the  reviewer  stigmatizes  as  MSS. 
of  bad  character  three  unnanied  MSS.^:  which  on  examination 
prove  to  be  B,  k,  and  83.  After  discussing  about  fifty  passages 
varying  in  length  from  single  words  to  several  verses,  he  says: 
"The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  if  we  are  right  in  the 
few  instances  which  we  have  culled  out  of  the  mass  then  we 
are  right  in  all.§  The  **  mass"  from  which  these  instances  are 
culled  is  the  "  far  more  than  five  thousand  times "  in  which 
**  the  Textus  Eeceptus  has  been  departed  from  "  "  almost  invari- 
ably for  the  worse.'*  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  there 
are  fifty  instances  in  which  the  revisers'  text  might  be  improved 
by  a  return  to  the  Receptua  Suppose  we  allow  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  reviewer  is  right  in  every  one  of  the  instances 
which  he  has  adduced,  does  it  follow  that  fifty  instance 
** culled"  from  five  thousand  (i.  d,  one  out  of  one  hundred) 

♦  Contemporary  Review ,  Oct.,  p.  194.  f  Oct.,  p.  168. 

X  Oct.,  p.  162.  §  Oct.,  p.  19a 
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would  prove  all  the  rest  or  half  or  even  any  of  the  rest  worth- 
less? The  non  sequitur  of  the  reviewer  is  like  another  which 
recently  met  the  present  writer*s  eye.  "  Every  new  discovery 
of  old  biblical  texts,  every  impartial  research  into  biblical  lore, 
has  brought  about  more  and  more  the  persuasion  that  the  gen- 
uine text  can  be  recovered  only  by  receding  as  far  back  as 
possible  from  the  Textus  Eeceptus  (or  corrupixis)  that  underlies 
the  Protestant  version.  What  is  that  btU  going  back  to  the  Vul- 
gateP'* 

The  principles  of  the  reviewer  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover 
are  as  follows : 

1.  There  are  three  kinds  of  authorities  in  textual  criticism, 
MSS.,  versions  and  patristic  citations. 

2.  Patristic  citations  are  the  most  reliable. 

3.  The  Textus  Receptus  must  not  be  departed  from  except  for 
largely  preponderating  evidence  against  it. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  principles  are  so  absurd  that 
the  present  writer  feels  bound  to  show  the  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  reviewer  holds  them.  He  does  not  state  them  explic- 
itly, he  almost  states  them  implicitly  and  they  are  involved  in 
his  methods.  2.  **  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  rely  ab- 
solutely on  any  single  set  of  authorities,  much  less  on  any  single 
document  for  the  determination  of  the  text  of  Scripture." 
*' Happily  our  MSS.  are  numerous  ....  Our  versions  (two  of 
which  are  more  ancient  by  a  couple  of  centuries  than  any  sacred 
codex  extant)  severally  correct  and  check  one  another.  In  the 
writings  of  a  host  of  Fathers — the  principal  being  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Didymus,  Epiphanius,  Chrys- 
ostom,  the  Cyrils,  Theodoret — we  are  provided  with  contempo- 
raneous evidence  which  whenever  it  can  be  had  becomes  an 
effectual  safeguard  against  the  unsupported  decrees  of  the  oldest 
codices  A,  B,  K,  C,  D,  as  well  as  the  occasional  vagaries  of  the 
versiona^'f  A  few  comments  on  these  statements  are  in  order. 
*' Any  single  set  of  authorities."  The  reviewer  seems  to  refer 
to  one  or  all  of  the  uncials  A,  B,  k,  C,  D,  as  constituting  a 
**set'*  And  he  avers  that  these  are  not  to  take  precedence  of 
-all  other  authorities.  He  apparently  regards  these  as  lions 
lurking  beside  his  way  to  the  Palace  Beautiful.     His  statement 

•  Catholic  Review,  July,  1881,  p.  508.  t  Oct.,  p.  166. 
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is  in  sublime  disregard  of  the  science  of  comparative  criticism. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  authority  more  precarious  than  any 
MS. ;  it  is  the  Receptus  itself  when  it  has  no  MS.  evidence 
whatever  for  its  readings.  It  is  conceivable  that  two  or  three 
of  the  above  mentioned  MSS.  might  be  right  in  the  face  of  all 
other  authorities  combined.     The  reviewer  adds: 

*«  But  indeed  the  principle  involved  in  the  foregoing  remarks  admits 
of  being  far  more  broadly  stated.  It  even  stands  to  reason  that  we  may 
safely  reject  any  reading  which,  out  of  the  whole  body  of  available 
authorities, — MSS.  versions,  Fathers — ^finds  an  advocate  nowhere  save 
in  the  one  and  the  same  little  handful  of  suspicious  documents.  For 
we  resolutely  maintain  that  external  evidence  must  after  all  remain 
our  best,  our  only  safe  guide,  and  (to  come  to  the  point)  we  refuse  to 
throw  in  our  lot  with  those  who,  disregarding  the  witness  of  every  other 
known  codex — all  the  versions — and  every  other  available  ecclesiastical 
writer, — insist  on  following  the  dictates  of  a  little  handful  of  authorities 
of  which  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  except  that,  when  they  con- 
cur exclusively,  it  is  often  demonstrably  only  to  mislead.  We  speak  of 
codices  B,  or  k»  or  D ;  the  9th  century  codex  L,  and  such  cursives  as  13, 
or  88,  a  few  copies  of  the  Old  Latin  and  one  of  the  Egyptian  versions; 
perhaps  Origen."* 

From  this  we  see  that  a  *'  set "  of  authorities  may  be  not  only 
a  few  MSS.,  but  it  may  be  a  group  of  MSS.,  versions  and  one 
Father;  even  a  group  of  authorities  containing  the  very  beat 
members  of  their  respective  kinds.  All  textual  critics  consider 
codex  D  to  be  seriously  defective,  and  the  attempt  to  class  it 
with  K  or  B  is  an  attempt  to  bring  into  the  same  species  MSS. 
that  are  generically  different.  Codex  B  has  been  proven  by 
comparative  criticism  (the  reviewer  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) to  be  the  very  best  MS.  now  known.  The  Mempbitic 
or  Coptic  (Egyptian)  version  is  judged  by  Lightfootf  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  important  for  textual  criticism.  The  reviewer 
apparently  regards  this  version  as  less  valuable  than  the  The- 
baic or  Sahidic.  The  Old  Latm  versions  and  codex  K  cer- 
tainly have  very  great  value  of  their  respective  kinds,  i  e.,  the 
one  as  a  version,  the  other  as  a  MS.  And  no  Father  can  give 
so  weighty  a  sanction  to  a  reading  as  Origen.  The  reviewers 
statements  concerning  patristic  citations  does  not  necessarily 
contain  the  implication  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and 

•Oct.,  p.  166. 
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it  would  be  unfair  so  to  interpret  him  if  these  statements  stood 
alone.  The  reviewer,  however,  in  his  practice  gives  these  cita- 
tions such  valua  Whenever  he  attempts  to  decide  between  two 
or  more  readings  he  seems  to  depend  upon  patristic  citations  to 
tarn  the  scale.  He  seldom  discriminates  between  direct  state- 
ment and  loose  quotation  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  and  when 
he  can  discover  a  "  torrent  "  of  patristic  citations  he  thinks  a 
point  gained.  As  the  reader  is  aware  a  definite  statement  or 
argament  in  a  Father's  writings  is  all  that  can  be  relied  on,  and 
the  reviewer  seldom  cites  such  passages  in  proof  of  his  position. 

The  reviewer  has  omitted  in  his  list  of  the  principal  Fathers 
'every  one  who  flourished  before  800  A.  D.  He  should  have 
added  the  names  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  among  the  Latin 
Fathers  and  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  among  the 
Greek  Fathers.  These  all  by  reason  of  their  chronological 
position  stand  in  the  very  forefront  among  patristic  authorities 
for  textual  criticism.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  reviewer  should 
omit  these,  but  it  is  almost  culpable  that  he  should  omit  Origen 
from  this  list  He  may  not  have  unfairly  intended  to  discredit 
the  earliest  and  best  authorities  whether  MSS.  or  Fathers  but 
he  could  hardly  have  stated  his  principles  otherwise  if  he  had 
had  such  an  intention. 

3.  As  to  the  third  principle  mentioned  above  we  quote  the 
following  from  the  reviewer : 

"The  best  supported  reading  must  always  be  held  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing ;  and  nothing  may  on  any  account  be  rejected  from  the  commonly 
received  text  except  on  evidence  which  shall  clearly  outweigh  the  evi- 
dence for  retaining  it.  Whenever  the  evidence  is  about  evenly  balanced, 
few  it  Lb  to  be  hoped  will  deny  that  the  text  which  has  been  in  '  posses- 
sion' for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  which  rests  on  infinitely  better 
MS.  evidence  than  that  of  any  ancient  work  which  can  be  named, — 
Bhonld  for  every  reason  be  let  alone."* 

The  last  affirmation  of  this  statement  needs  to  be  observed. 
"Any  ancient  work"  —  the  writings  of  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Cicero  and  the  host  of  ancient  writers  exist  in  but  few  MSS. 
Seldom  can  a  dozen  MSS.  be  found  of  any  of  their  works.  It 
is  true  that  the  Receptus  rests  on  a  larger  number  of  MSS.  as 
its  basis.  But  where  the  other  ancient  works  have  but  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  MSS.,  the  New  Testament  has  two  thousand,  and 
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of  these  thousands  comparative  criticism  has  proved  that  there 
are  fifty  which  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  fifty  were  used  in  the  formation  of  the  Beceptos. 
This  statement  of  the  reviewer  is  one  of  the  many  specious  state- 
ments which  mean  nothing.  He  always  takes  the  Receptusas 
the  standard  by  which  MSS.  are  judged.  The  ancient  uncials* 
vary  from  a  text  printed  a  thousand  years  after  they  were 
copied,  a  text  based  on  MSS.  which  had  no  existence  until  five 
hundred  years  after  the  uncials  were  copied,  and  this  text 
exhibits  a  type  of  text  for  which  there  is  no  unequivocal 
authority  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

**  When  the  evidence  is  about  evenly  balanced."  When  the 
evidence  is  evenly  balanced  we  presume  most  critics  would  be 
willing  to  humor  the  prejudices  of  the  reviewer.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  the  evidence  is  about  evenly  balanced,''  not 
even  Dr.  Scrivener,  who  shares  the  affection  of  the  reviewer  for 
the  Receptus,  would  give  any  weight  to  it  except  that  which 
belongs  to  the  MSS.  which  it  represents.f  Suppose  the  reviewer 
had  a  case  in  court  and  the  evidence  was  **  about  evenly  bal- 
anced," would  he  claim  that  the  balance  should  be  turned  by  the 
fact  that  his  witnesses  had  had  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
form  public  opinion  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  the  reviewer 
would  have  taken  no  such  ground  in  that  case,  why  should  he 
do  so  in  this? 

Let  us  turn  to  other  details  of  principle  and  method.  He 
appears  to  enlist  Dr.  Scrivener  in  his  behalf  by  occasional 
appeals  to  his  authority.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Scrivener 
would  not  wish  to  be  identified  in  this  manner  with  the  reviewer 
and  his  cause.  Their  starting  point  is  the  same:  given  the 
Receptus,  how  much  must  it  be  changed  1%  What  position  will 
they  take  as  the  result  of  their  studies?  The  reviewer  says 
the  revisers  should  restore  "  the  underlying  Greek  text  to  very 
nearly — not  quite — the  state  in  which  they  found  it  when  they 
entered  upon  their  ill-starred  undertaking. "§  We  do  not  know 
the  views  of  Dr.  Scrivener  on  this  point,  but  that  they  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  reviewer  will  be  seen  from  the  dif- 
erent  treatment  which  these  two  give  that  crux  criticorum, 

♦Oct.,  p.  164. 
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L  Tim.  iii.  16.     Dr.  Scrivener  after  a  pretty  full  discussion  and 

with  evident  reluctance  gives  up  Seic  for  8c.*    Now  listen  to 

the  reviewer : 

"  BCay  we  be  i)ermitted  to  say  without  offence  that,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  if  the  Church  of  England  at  their  bidding  were  to  adopt  this 
and  thousands  of  other  disfigurements  of  the  sacred  page,— depravations 
with  which  the  church  universal  was  once  well  acquainted,  but  which 
in  her  corporate  capacity  she  has  long  since  unconditionally  condemned 
and  abandoned — she  would  deserve  to  be  pointed  at  with  scorn  by  the 
W8t  of  Christendom,  "t 

In  passing  we  ask  when  did  the  church  universal  in  her  cor- 
porate capacity  unconditionally  condemn  and  abandon  8c  in 
L  Tim.  iii.  16  ?  When  did  the  church  universal  in  her  corporate 
capacity  ever  perform  any  work  of  textual  criticism?  He  can- 
not refer  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  what  other  event  in  Church 
history  approaches  so  near  to  his  description  as  that  Council  ? 
Evidently  the  reviewer  has  some  interesting  chapters  of  church 
history  which  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  noted  above  that  the  reviewer  regarded  the  fact  that  the 
Receptus  was  "in  possession"  a  reason  for  holding  to  it,  and 
that  Dr.  Scrivener  did  not  With  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  reviewer  respecting  patristic  citations  compare  Dr.  Scriv- 
ener's opinion: 

**  They  can  therefore  be  implicitly  trusted,  even  as  to  the  MSS.  which 
lay  before  them,  only  in  the  comparatively  few  places  wherein  their  own 
direct  appeal  to  their  codices,  or  the  course  of  their  argument,  or  the 
CTurent  of  their  exposition  renders  it  manifest  what  reading  they  ap- 
proved. ....  An  express  citation,  however,  by  a  really  careful  Father 
of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  (as  Origen,  for  example)  if  supported 
by  MS.  authority,  and  countenanced  by  the  best  versions  claims  our 
respectful  attention  and  powerfully  vindicates  the  reading  which  it 
favors."^ 

Compare  this  with  the  way  in  which  the  reviewer  ignored 
Origen.  Bemember,  too,  that  in  summing  up  evidence  the 
reviewer  seems  to  use  the  patristic  citations  to  support  the  MS. 
authorities  and  to  countenance  the  versions. 

Nowhere  are  Scrivener  and  the  reviewer  more  unlike  than  in 
the  estimate  which  they  express  of  the  various  MSS.  The 
following  is  a  collection  of  such  estimates,  gathered  from  the 
two  writers. 

•  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction,  p.  566.  f  Oct.,  p.  198. 
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B,  "A  MS.  of  bad  character.^ 
B,  K,  **MSS.    ** 
B,  38,  "  "        " 

D,  K,  B,  C,  A,  exhibit  a  *<  fabri- 
cated text."* 
B,  **a  ccMlex  full  of  blunders."* 

TheBeviewer, 

B,  M,  together  with  copies  of  the 
Old  Latin,  Curetonian  Syriac,  Cop- 
tic and  .^Bthiopic  a  *' consensus  of 
authorities  which  ought  to  be  held 
fatal  to  any  reading."* 

B,  H,  C,  D,  L,  A,  "untrustworthy 
witnesses  of  depraved  type."*** 

B,  L,  Z,  "MSS.  without  a  char- 
acter."" 

N,  B,  L,  83,  T,  "MSS.  of  bad 
character."'* 

B,  L,  H,  **  three  bad  MSS."'» 

A,  B,  K,  D,  17, 28, 67,  ** a  few  MSS. 
of  bad  character."'* 

B,  K,  Coptic  and  Curetonian  Syr- 
iac,  "as  untrustworthy  a  quater- 
nion of  witnesses  as  could  be  nam- 
ed."" 

The  reviewer  and  Dr.  Scrivener  manifest  an  entirely  different 
spirit  in  regard  to  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort. 

Dr.  Scrivener  says:  "Summary 
and  dogmatic  rejection  of  their 
[Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort]  verdict 
upon  any  considerable  point  would 
be  as  unjust  to  the  eminent  personfi 


Dv,  Scrivcnct, 

K,  has  "grave  authority."* 

A,  "yields  in  value  to  but  one  or 
two  at  the  utmost."' 

K,  A,  B,  are  mentioned  as  bem^ 
"of  the  highest  value."' 

Dr.  Scrivener. 

B,  "we  accord  to  oodex  B  at 
least  as  much  weight  as  to  any  sin- 
gle document  in  existence.""  "Yet 
after  all  codex  B  is  a  dociunent  of 
such  value  that  it  grows  by  expe- 
rience even  upon  those  who  may 
have  been  prejudiced  against  it  bj 
reason  of  the  excessive  estimate  of 
its  too  zealous  friends."'' 

C,  "of  its  great  critical  value 
there  can  be  no  doubt."'" 


The  Reviewer  never  once  enters 
into  the  merits  of  their  theory  of 
the  genealogy  and  relationships  of 
MSS.  and  versions ;  but  summarily 
dismisses  their  statement  that  a 
reading  is  "Western,"  "Neutral," 
"Alexandrian,"  "Syrian,"  etc.,  by 
calling  it  "their  magisterial  sen- 
tence. "'• 


who  have  anxiously  arrived  at  it  as 
it  would  be  a  decisive  proof  of  in- 
competency or  of  invincible  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
venture  to  set  it  aside."* 


» Oct.,  p.  163.    *  Oct.,  p.  172.    » Oct.,  p.  163.    *  Oct.,  p.  164.    » Oct,  p.  176. 

•  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction,  p.  89.        ^  Ibid.,  p.  90.    •  Ibid.,  p.  W. 

» Oct.,  p.  177.    '0  Oct.,  p.  189.    "  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction,  p.  108. 

"Jan.,  p.  8.    ''Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction,  p.  480.    '*  Jan.,  p.  6. 

'*  Jan.,  p.  7.        '« Jan.,  p.  8.         "  Jan.,  p.  37. 

'^  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction,  p.  111. 

'•  Oct.,  p.  189  and  elsewhere.    *  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction,  p.  482. 
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Dr.  Scrivener  published  this  judgment  while  using  the  text 
of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  work  of  New  Testament 
revision  and  in  connection  with  criticisms  of  his  own  which 
were  couched  in  terms  far  different  from  those  of  the  reviewer. 
It  is  evident  that  the  reviewer  uses  the  name  of  Dr.  Scrivener 
to  conjure  by,  rather  than  because  he  is  at  one  with  him  in 
questions  of  textual  criticism.  The  differences  between  the 
two  prove  that  the  reviewer  cannot  be  numbered  among  the 
candid  conservatives  in  the  ranks  of  textual  critics.  The 
reader  now  sees  that  he  ignores  the  results  of  comparative  criti- 
cism. Let  us  add  he  ignores  its  methods.  Apparently  the 
older  an  authority  the  more  it  is  to  be  discredited.  The  present 
writer  finds  it  difficult  to  discover  by  what  methods  the  re- 
wiewer  would  determine  the  value  of  MSS.  The  following 
quotation  shows  that  he  scorns  the  results  of  comparative  criti- 
cism as  the  ostrich  scorns  the  horse  and  his  rider : 

"Who  will  venture  to  deny  that  these  codices  [K,  B,  C,  D]  are  indebted 
for  their  preservation  solely  to  the  circumstance  that  they  were  long  ago 
recognized  as  the  depositories  of  readings  which  rendered  them  utterly 
untrustworthy.'** 

There  are  few  critics  who  would  hesitate  to  deny  the  truth 

of  the  reviewer^s  charge.     And  the  reviewer  cannot  furnish 

a  shred  of  proof  that  his  statement  is  true  as  regards  h,  B,  C, 

although  it  possibly  is  true  of  D.     To  be  sure  be  recognizes 

difiFerences  in  value  between  MSS.  but  apparently  almost  any 

cursive  is  better  than  B,  C,  x,  and  perhaps  A.     Codex  A, 

which  rests  in  the  British  Museum  and  is  therefore  better  than 

any  of  the  other  older  uncials,  had  the  wise  foresight  to  come 

nearer  to  that  Becepiua  to  be  published  a  thousand  years  after 

its  production  and  hence  earns  the  modified  commendation  of 

our  reviewer  who  says : 

"Our  own  A,  being  beyond  all  doubt,  disfigured  by  the  fewest  blem- 
ishes of  any."t 

He  quotes  from  Scrivener's  Introduction^  p.  453  : 

"The  worst  corruptions  to  which  the  New  Testament  has  ever  been 
objected,  originated  within  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  composed  .  .  . 
li«n«U8  [A.  D.  150]  and  the  African  Fathers  and  the  whole  Western 
^•Tth  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  church,  used  far  inferior  MSS.  to  those  em- 
ployed by  Stunica  or  £rasmus  or  Stephens  thirteen  centuries  later 
when  moulding  the  Textua  Receptus,^^ 

♦Oct.,  p.  169.  tOct.,  p.  164. 
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Then  he  adds : 

"And  what  else  are  codices  K,  B,  C,  D,  but  specimens — in  vastly  dif- 
ferent degrees— of  the  class  thus  characterized  by  Dr.  Scrivener."* 

If  the  reviewer  had  said  that  D  was  a  representative  of  the 
class  mentioned  by  Dr.  Scrivener  no  exception  could  easily 
be  taken  to  his  statement.  The  attempt  to  join  K,  B  and  C 
together  with  D  and  bring  them  all  under  this  judgment  of  Dr. 
Scrivener  is  discreditable  to  the  fairness  or  else  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  reviewer.  The  only  way  in  which  D  can  be  brought 
into  the  same  class  with  the  other  three  is  by  dividing  all  MSS. 
into  two  classes — those  which  follow  the  Beceptus  and  those 
which  do  not. 

In  place  of  the  recognized  mode  of  comparing  MSS.  and 
estimating  their  worth,  he  substitutes  the  method  of  putting 
the  ancient  MSS.  side  by  side  and  making  their  divergencies 
prove  their  untrustworthiness.  His  method  of  comparative 
criticism  is  that  made  familiar  to  us  by  Strauss  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  diflferent  Gospels.  If  this  method  were  adopted  by 
all  critics  the  result  would  speedily  be  one  \%hich  he  deprecates 
as  accomplished  by  the  revisers.  It  could  "only  result  in 
hopelessly  unsettling  the  faith  of  unlettered  millions."! 

There  are  more  serious  blemishes  on  these  pages  written  by 
the  Reviewer  than  intellectual  defects.  Although  shortsight- 
edness, narrowness,  and  prejudice  are  possessed  in  various  de- 
grees by  all  or  nearly  all  men,  Christian  scholars  now  seldom 
make  such  cold-blooded  and  even  brutal  accusations  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  We  respectfully  submit  that,  strong  as  no  doubt  the 
temptation  must  have  been,  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  N.  T. 
Revisionists  for  their  own  private  recension  of  the  Greek 
(printed  long  since,  but  published  only  yesterday) — it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  should  have  yielded 
thereunto.'*:|:  The  unchristian  spirit  thus  displayed  will  do 
more  to  unsettle  belief  in  Christianity  than  all  the  failures  of 
the  revisers  were  they  a  hundred-fold  as  great  as  the  reviewer 
represents  them  to  be.  The  failures  of  the  revisers  are  not 
assigned  by  the  reviewer  to  defects  of  the  heart  §  Even  the 
eye  of  charity  cannot  regard  this  outburst  of  the  reviewer  as 
a  defect  of  the  head.     One  can  almost  or  even  quite  accept 

♦  Oct.,  p.  169.        t  Jan.,  p.  5.        t  Oct.,  p.  190.        §  Jan.,  p.  84. 
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the  opinion  broached  of  Canon  Farrar'  that  personal  rancor 
inspired  these  articles  of  the  reviewer.  There  is  certainly  all 
through  these  articles  an  undertone  of  bitterness  if  not  of 
spitefulness,  which  in  this  accusation  of  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Hort,  breaks  forth  into  distinct  utterance. 

The  partisan  spirit  exhibited  by  the  reviewer  is  manifested 
in  the  fact  that  his  dependence  is  upon  "culled"*  instances. 
We  suggest  the  following  method :  select  several  pages  at  ran- 
dom from  the  N.  T.,  and  note  all  the  changes  from  the  Eecep- 
tQs  and  carefully  study  the  grounds  for  these  changes.     Who- 
ever will    do  so  will    rise  from   the  study  satisfied    that  the 
revisers  have  seldom — very  seldom  erred.      If  he  will  study 
farther  and  compare  their  texts  with  the   four  great  critical 
texts  he  will   regret  that   they  did  not  make  more  changes. 
The  reviewer  seems  more  anxious  to  gain  points  than  to  show 
the  truth.     In  the  instances  where  he  appears  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  he  generally  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  evidence  for  the 
reading  which  he  does  not  favor.     In  proof  of  this  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  critical  apparatus  in  Tischendorf  s  8th  edition, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  II.  of  the  N.  T.  of  Drs.  Westcott 
and  Hort.     For  this  comparison  let  the  reader  examine  the  re- 
viewer's discussion  of  John  v.  2;*  Luke  ii.  14;*  Acts  xviii. 
7;'  xxiii.  44;*  Matt  xiv.  30;'   Mark  xv.  89;"  Luke  xxiii. 
42;*  vi.  1;"  xxii.  43,  44;'  xxiii.  34;"  xxiii.  38;"  xxiv.  12; 
Matt  xvii.  21;"    i.  18,  25;"    Mark  i.  1;"    John  iii.  13; 
xvii.  24 ;  **  2  Cor.  xii.  7."     In  some  of  these  instances  the 
omissions  are  of  little  moment      In   several    the  omissions 
are  weighty.     A  plea  of  inadvertence  can  hardly  be  put  in 
for  them  all.     Yet  the  present  writer  does  not  believe  that 
the  reviewer   had  any  intention  of  falsifying  or  suppressing 
evidence.     The  omissions  betray  rather  the  heated  mind  of 
the  partisan  who  is  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  a  narrow 
range  of  facts  and  who  can  never  think  that  evidence  opposing 
his  opinion  has  any  weight     Thus  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the 
reviewer's  intention  but  in  an  incapacity  brought  on  perhaps 
by  prejudice  and  passion  to  weigh  moral  or  probable  evidence. 

*  Contemporary  Review,  March,  1882.  *Oct.,  p.  198. 
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He  shows  a  singular  inaptitude  for  detecting  the  real  point  to 
be  discussed.  In  his  opinion  some  glamour  has  so  bewildered 
critics  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  Codices  B  and  ic  have 
**  established  a  tyrannical  ascendency  over  the  imagination  of 
critics  which  can  be  spoken  of  only  as  a  blind  superstition."* 
He  has  a  glimmering  of  a  fact  and  misstates  it  What  is  the 
fact?  It  is  that  the  last  200  years  of  investigation  have  se- 
curely established  the  conclusion  that  the  Textus  Beceptasis 
not  nearly  so  accurate  a  representative  of  the  original  MSS.  as 
can  be  formed  from  authorities  wholly  unknown  and  unused 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Beceptus.  The  question 
now  is  not  whether  the  oldest  MSS.  are  superior  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  later  ones.  That  has  been  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  almost  every  scholar  in  the  world,  although  the 
reviewer  thinks  they  are  deceived.  The  question  is — ^granted 
the  superiority  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  what  is  the  text 
which  they  authenticate?  Whoever  studies  these  authorities 
and  the  four  great  critical  texts  based  upon  them  will  become 
convinced  that  the  number  of  defects  in  any  one  of  them  is 
far  smaller  than  the  number  of  defects  in  the  Receptus.  He 
will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  their  agreements  with  each  other 
are  far  more  frequent  than  their  disagreement ;  hence  comes 
the  conviction  that  textual  criticism  is  a  science  far  more  cer- 
tain in  its  results  than  it  is  often  supposed  to  ba 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  said  that  no  critical  text  yet  formed 
is  to  be  regarded  as  perfect.  No  general  principles  can  be 
adopted  which  can  mechanically  and  invariably  insure  perfeo- 
tion.  Neither  can  we  expect  that,  in  the  delicate  balancing  of 
nearly  equal  evidence,  any  individual  mind,  or  group  of  minds, 
will  be  sure  to  reach  a  right  decision.  We  may  hope  how* 
ever  to  find  the  true  text  by  the  general  discussion  of  and 
acceptance  or  correction  of  the  critical  texts  which  are  pro- 
posed. We  as  Christians  may  trust  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
guide  all  study  of  the  Word  of  God  conducted  in  a  charitable 
and  prayerful  spirit  and  that  we  shall  finally  be  led  into  all 
truth.  Doubtless  the  eminent  scholars  Dra  Westcott  and  Hort 
have  erred  in  some  individual  applications  of  their  principles. 
Then,  too,  they  may  have  erred  in  the  theory  of  genealogies 

♦Oct.,  p.  16. 
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which  they  have  adopted.  It  was  due  to  thera  that  the  re- 
viewer disprove  this  theory  rather  than  to  scoff  at  it  as  though 
he  feared  to  attempt  such  an  argument  The  reviewer  should 
have  remembered  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer,  "  Objections 
made  in  a  fair  spirit  are  always  suggestive."*  The  world  of 
scholars  would  have  been  thankful  to  the  reviewer  for  his 
labors  had  he  written  in  a  manner  to  inspire  trust  and  lead  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  revisers  and  of  Drs. 
Westcott  and  Hort.  As  it  is  he  has  aroused  discussion  (and 
distrust  of  his  own  judgment  and  spirit).  No7i  tali  auxilio. 
He  should  seek  that  solace  which  he  commends  to  the  re- 
visers, "  it  may  reasonably  prove  a  solace  ...  to  reflect  that" 
he  has,  ** although  perhaps  in  ways*'  he  "did  not  anticipate, 
rendered  excellent  service  to  mankind. "f 

Our  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions of  scholars  for  the  next  twenty  years  will  bring  to  light 
whatever  of  truth  there  is  in  the  theories  of  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Hort;  and  decide  rightly  concerning  the  points  where  their 
text  varies  from  the  general  consensus  of  critical  texts.  The 
same  process  will  act  as  a  corrective  of  the  Eevisers'  Greek 
text  and  (are  we  too  sanguine  ?)  a  later  generation  than  ours 
will  come  to  substantial  unanimity  regarding  the  entire  text  of 
the  N.  T.  This  result  however  will  be  reached  only  by  means 
of  candid  and  charitable  discussion  and  not  as  the  result  of 
such  heated  invective  as  that  of  the  reviewer  which  can  but 
arouse  prejudice  antagonistic  to  that  from  which  it  proceeds. 


Since  this  Article  was  written  a  third  Article  from  the  same 
pen  has  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterlj/  JReview  for  April 
The  reviewer  discusses  Vol.  IT.  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek 
Testament.  In  this  Article  he  exhibits  the  same  pretended  and 
unreal  allegiance  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  same  narrow  one-sidedness 
and  the  same  inability  to  deal  fairly  with  the  real  question  at 
issue.  Even  if  there  were  time  and  space  for  a  discussion  of  this 
last  Article,  the  discussion  would  reveal  nothing  new  in  the  re- 
viewer's spirit  or  method. 

*  Principal  Shairp.  t  J&n.,  p.  84. 
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Article  VIU.— CHRISTIANITY  AND  WAGES. 

The  influence  of  Christianity,  in  its  triumphant  progress 
from  age  to  age,  has  not  been  exerted  solely  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  Rather,  every  class  and  condition  of  mankind,  every 
sphere  of  human  activity,  has  felt  directly  or  indirectly  the 
beneficial  power  of  that  religion  which  has  its  seat  in  man's 
inmost  bosom.  Christianity  is  to  remodel  the  world,  and  then 
will  come  *'the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness."  But  the  end  is  not  yet  The  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  The 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God  has  not  yet  fully  come. 
Toward  it,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  our  Lord  is  carrying 
the  weary  nations. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  special  phases  of  evil  with  which, 
in  each  age,  she  must  contend.  Human  nature  is  always  de- 
praved and  needs  the  "  washing  of  regeneration."  But  there 
are  particular  evils  manifested  in  society  at  particular  times 
that  must  be  met  by  answering  lines  of  conduct  Thus  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  the  conduct  of  the  world 
was  marked  by  great  social  profligacy.  The  Church  answered 
it  by  a  severity  of  demeanor  that  went  over  into  asceticism. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  spirit  of  violence  held  sway ;  every 
man  was  a  warrior.  The  Church  answered  it  by  asserting^ 
even  vehemently,  its  autocracy.  To-day  it  is  selfishness  that 
is  ruling  in  society — it  is  the  strong  against  the  weak,  only  the 
tyrants  are  clad  in  broadcloth  rather  than  in  coats  of  mail,  and 
sit  in  offices  of  mills  or  mines  or  railways  rather  than  in  castle 
keep.  With  this  evil  spirit  Christianity  must  grapple ;  this 
demon  she  must  exorcise  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

I.  As  matters  go  in  the  commercial  world  selfishness,  grasp- 
ing and  pitiless,  is  the  rule.  Of  course  so  far  as  the  individaal 
is  concerned  the  selfishness  of  the  employer  is  no  worse  tbai> 
that  of  the  employ^.  But  the  selfishness  of  employers  as  a 
class  inflicts  grievous  wrongs  for  which  the  selfishness  of  the 
employ^  has  no  opportunity.     Corporations  proverbially  have 
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no  soal&  Individual  employers  in  many  cases  in  these  days 
have  become  in  a  sense  corporationa  In  the  immense  enter* 
prises  that  are  undertaken  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  personally  know  his  men.  To  his  thinking,  often- 
times, this  relieves  him  of  a  disagreeable  responsibility.  If  he 
knows  no  more  of  the  men  than  of  the  barrows  they  wheel  up 
and  down  the  growing  embankment — ordering  more  men  or 
more  barrows,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  may  demand ;  if,  sit- 
ting in  the  office  of  the  mill,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  individual 
women  whom  he  employs  as  of  the  spindles  they  tend — then 
the  likelihood  (in  multitudes  of  cases  it  becomes  the  certainty) 
is  that  the  men  and  women  will  be  considered  simply  as  parta 
of  the  machinery  for  doing  a  certain  work,  that  is  all.  The 
fact  that  they  have  immortal  souls,  that  they  have  human 
tastes,  and  desires,  and  hopes,  that  they  have  an  earthly  future 
to  be  made  or  marred,  and  an  eternal  future  for  joy  or  woe, — 
this  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  What  is  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  their  work  can  be  secured  ? — that  is  the  question. 
The  employer  cheats  himself,  if  his  conscience  needs  quieting 
(in  too  many  instances,  in  spite  even  of  Christian  professions, 
conscience  on  this  point  is  so  seared  as  to  give  no  trouble)  with 
the  thought  that  he  is  paying  "  the  market  price."  He  hon- 
estly pays  the  stipulated  wage.  He  keeps  back  no  part  of  the 
price.  Every  one  working  for  him  gets  his  dues.  Ah,  does 
he?  In  the  narrow,  literal  sense — yes.  In  the  broad,  the 
Christian  sense — no,  a  thousand  times  I  The  employer  grows 
richer.  He  adds  mill  to  mill.  He  makes  his  railroad  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stock.  He  gains  a  monopoly  in  some 
line  of  trade.  He  would  not  do  a  personally  unkind  act.  He 
would  cheat  no  one.  He  would  be  just  and  upright.  But 
'' business,"  he  says,  "is  businesf*."  He  uses  other  men  to  sub- 
serve his  purposes.  He  is  for  himself  really,  first,  last,  all  the 
time.  The  man  he  employs,  meantime,  is  waging  a  hand-to- 
mouth  struggle  for  himself  and  family.  His  life  is  a  drudgery, 
and  it  is  embittered  with  the  thought  that  he  has  no  share  in 
the  growing  prosperity  of  his  employer.  He  sees  no  evidence 
that  that  employer  cares  for  him  particularly  more  than  the 
machinery  he  usea  Ambition  dies.  He  drags  along  through 
the  years  of  a  hard  existence,  and  his  life  goes  out  in  gloom. 
VOL.  V.  .  86 
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The  natural  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  widen  the  differences 
between  classes,  until  in  time  it  will  become  a  well-nigh  impas- 
sable chasm.  From  the  operation  of  yarioas  causes  we  have 
not  as  yet  reached  that  condition  of  things  in  this  couotry. 
But  the  tendency  is  strong  even  here.  It  will  surely  come 
unless  the  spirit  of  Christianity  operates  to  avert  it  The  ten- 
sion of  mind  under  which  the  employer  in  great  enterprises 
works  naturally  elevates  him.  But  the  operative,  pursuing 
only  a  single  narrow  round  of  work,  pressed  so  hard  to  per- 
form his  daily  task,  with  such  a  narrow  income  that  he  has 
nothing  to  spare  for  anything  beyond  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  is  himself  dwarfed  not  only,  but  the  bedwarfing  influ- 
ences run  on  down  to  his  posterity.  The  employer,  securing 
labor  not  for  what  it  is  really  worth,  but  for  what  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  working  class  compel  them  to  take,  very  easily 
comes  to  regard  the  laborer  as  not  of  the  same  fleeh  and  blood 
with  himself  He  is  an  "operative,"  a  human  being  who  docs 
a  certain  piece  of  work,  but  beyond  that  of  no  special  interest  in 
the  employer's  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  this  "  operative,"  know- 
ing just  how  he  is  regarded,  becomes  embittered  and  is  ready 
to  be  easily  swayed  by  the  windy  harangues  of  any  empty- 
pated  demagogue  who  will  loudly  denounce  capital  It  is 
selfishness  in  the  counting-room  that  is  largely  responsible  for 
Communism  among  the  spinning  frames  and  looms. 

This  selfishness,  moreover,  tends  directly  to  promote  crime. 
Every  man  is  responsible,  to  be  sure,  when  he  yields  to  temp- 
tation, be  that  temptation  never  so  fierce.  But  every  man  is 
equally  responsible  that  he  put  no  occasion  to  fall  in  bis 
brother's  way. 

According  to  the  very  valuable  testimony  of  the  Mass. 
Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  in  their  report  for  the  cur- 
rent year  (pp.  254-256)  there  is  a  great  deal  more  drunkenness 
among  the  mill-operatives  in  Fall  Eiver  than  among  those  in 
either  Lowell  or  Lawrence.  In  the  former  place  the  majority 
of  the  operatives  ascribed  it  to  the  "  drive'*  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  which  led  them  to  take  a  stimulant  in  order  to 
recuperate  their  energies.  This  "grind"  or  "  drive"  is  not  prac- 
ticed in  either  of  the  latter  places.  The  inference  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  much  of  the  intemperance 
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at  Fall  River.  The  drinkers  are  not  excused,  most  certainly. 
There  is  a  more  excellent  way  to  endure  the  pressure  that  is  put 
upon  them.  But  still — woe  to  them  that  put  an  occasion  to  fall 
in  their  brothers'  way,  and  all  for  a  little  larger  product  of  print 
<jloth  and  so  of  increased  profit. 

But  this  is  not  the  worse  instance  of  what  selfishness  will  do. 
It  stands  ready  to  serve  itself  at  the  price  of  a  woman's  soul. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook  in  the  volume  of  his  lectures  on  "  Labor"  (p. 
^05)  gives  this  incident  and  vouches  for  its  authenticity.  "  A 
young  lady,  whose  family  became  reduced  in  worldly  circum- 
stances,  felt  that  she  must  try  to  do  something  for  herself,  and 
therefore  she  applied  at  a  large  retail  dry -goods  house  for  a 
situation.     *  Yes,'  said  the  proprietor,  *  we  will  take  you ;  your 

salary  will  be '  (naming  the  price.)     *  Oh,  sir,'  said  she,  *  I 

can't  live  upon  that.'  *I  understand  you,  miss,'  was  the  reply, 
*  several  of  these  girls  don't  live  upon  what  we  pay  them.  Do 
you  see  that  young  lady  there  ?  We  pay  her  just  what  I  offer 
you;  a  young  man  pays  her  the  rest.'  "  You  do  not  wonder, 
do  you?  that  Mr.  Cook  was  cheered  when  he  asked  for  a  red- 
hot  gridiron  that  such  a  miscreant  might  be  grilled  in  the 
public  presence.  His  further  words  are  to  be  quoted :  **  Let  it 
he  granted  that  this  is  an  exception ;  but  when  an  exception 
like  this  occurs,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  class  of  low- 
paid  girls  coming  into  conditions  of  this  sort,  where  is  Massa- 
chusetts?" Where,  we  may  well  ask  in  addition,  is  our 
boasted  Christian  civilization  ? 

It  would  not  be  true  to  assert  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
the  condition  of  things  as  thus  far  indicated.  There  are  indi- 
vidual employers — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  numbers  are  not 
few ; — there  are  some  corporations  even,  in  which  the  happiest 
results  are  attained  through  a  mutual  good  understanding  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  But  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say ; 
indeed  the  simple  facts  demand  that  it  should  be  said,  that  the 
spirit  of  pure  selfishness  rules  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
current  runs  so  deep  and  swift  and  strong,  that  even  the  Chris- 
tian employer,  as  a  rule,  is  carried  away  by  it.  He  will  give 
to  Missions.  He  will  subscribe  to  philanthropiea  He  will 
give  voice  to  abundance  of  "good  talk."  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  paying  his  "  hands" — they  are  conveniently 
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lumped  and  their  personality  hid  out  of  sight  under  that  desig- 
nation— he  asks,  "  What  is  the  market  price  ?''  It  would  be 
troublesome  if  a  certain  passage  from  an  old  book  should  occor 
to  him :  *^  Masters,  render  unto  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equal.  *  *  *  For  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ; 
and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

The  picture  of  this  shameless  greed  of  gain,  of  this  pitiless 
selfishness,  is  well-nigh  appalling.  The  weak  are  in  the  power 
of  the  strong,  and  as  yet  it  is  not  the  rule  for  the  strong  to  be 
great-hearted.  Our  mercantile  age  is  vividly  depicted  in  the 
revelator's  vision  of  the  great  city,  Babylon,  in  the  hour  when 
her  judgment  came:  "And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  weep 
and  mourn  over  her,  for  no  man  buyeth  their  merchandise  any 
more ;  merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones^ 
and  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet; 
and  all  thyine  wood,  and  every  vessel  of  ivory,  and  every  ves- 
sel made  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass,  and  iron,  and 
marble;  and  cinnamon,  and  spice,  and  incense,  and  ointment, 
and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat, 
and  cattle,  and  sheep ;  and  merchandise  of  horses  and  chariots 
and  slaves;  and  souls  of  men."  (Eev.  xviil  11,  12.)  Chris- 
tianity has  a  great  work  to  do,  to  send  sweet  streams  into  this 
bitter  sea,  that  its  waters  may  be  healed.  But  just  this,  in 
part,  is  Christianity's  mission  upon  the  earth. 

XL  Now  how  ought  Christianity  to  hold  herself  in  this 
matter? 

It  is  to  be  answered  in  general  that  Christianity  is  to  set  her- 
self to  depose  selfishness  and  greed  from  the  throne  of  com- 
merce, and  install  in  their  place  general  benevolence  and 
brotherly  kindness.  In  Christianity's  hands  alone  is  the  key 
that  will  unlock  the  difficult,  confessedly  difficult,  **  labor  prob- 
lem." Christianity's  law  of  love  is  the  only  law  under  which 
both  parties  can  secure  their  mutual  rights,  and  live  together  in 
brotherly  kindness. 

Christianity  is  not  Communism.  Christianity  recognizes  at 
the  outset  the  fact  that  there  are  inequalities  in  human  condi- 
tions. There  are  differences  of  environment,  differences  of 
endowment.  It  is  only  in  a  limited  sense  and  in  certain  rela- 
tions that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."    We  have  the  assertion 
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of  the  Great  Teacher  that  the  poor  are  always  with  us.  Chris- 
tianity never  denies  to  any  one  the  usufruct  of  his  native 
genius,  his  trained  skill,  his  accumulating  industry.  By  the 
very  terms  of  the  problem  before  us  there  are  two  classes,  em- 
ployers  and  employed,  whose  interests,  apparently  at  least,  are 
to  some  extent  in  conflict  Christianity  has  its  word  for  both 
of  them.  Christianity  will  recognize  the  differences  that  exist, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  adjust  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  parties  into  complete  harmony. 

Under  the  Christian  law  of  love,  rights  and  duties  are  recip- 
rocal. If  the  master  must  render  to  his  servant  that  which 
is  just  and  equal,  the  servant  must  labor  not  with  eye-service. 
Bat  the  stress  of  Christianity's  law  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  its  prolonged  and  strong  emphasis,  is  addressed  to  the 
employer.  Christianity  does  not  say  to  the  employer  that  he 
shall  reap  no  benefit  from  his  position,  that  he  shall  not  receive 
the  full  return  for  his  skill.  Christianity  does  not  even  insin- 
uate that  he  must  make  any  communistic  division  of  his  gooda 
Christianity  does  not  say  that  he  shall  not  be  exact  in  all  his 
business  dealings ;  that  he  shall  not  hold  every  one  who  labors 
for  him  to  a  just  accountability.  Christianity  is  not  a  loose 
inexactness ;  it  is  not  a  mere  unthinking  good  nature.  The 
Christian  business  man  has  a  right  to  take  account  of  "  the 
uttermost  farthing." 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  Christianity  says  to  the  employer 
— "  You  are  not  your  own.  You  are  responsible,  in  some  very 
emphatic  sense,  for  all  those  whom  you  employ.  Your  main 
object  should  not  be  merely  to  make  money  from  their  brains 
or  blood.  Using  their  industry  to  advance  your  interests,  you 
will  have  an  eye  also  to  their  interesta  You  will  regard  these 
men,  and  women,  and  children,  not  as  so  many  beasts  of  bur- 
den or  pieces  of  machinery,  but  as  your  fellow-beings,  with 
natures  to  be  uplifted  and  hearts  to  be  gladdened  and  souls  to 
be  saved,  just  as  is  true  of  yourself.  You  will  take  delight  in 
ministering  in  every  practicable  .way  to  their  temporal  and 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement." 

The  fundamental  thing  in  all  this  is  the  proper  adjustment  of 
wages,  not  to  the  *'  market  price"  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
estimate,  but  to  the  real  need  of  the  wage-winner.     As  Prof. 
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Hitchcock  has  expressed  it,  Christianity  claims  that  "  it  is  due 
the  manhood  of  the  humblest  workman,  that,  with  good  eco- 
nomic and  moral  habits,  he  shall  ordinarily  have  a  margin  to- 
live  upon,  lying  down  at  night  with  something  in  store  for  an- 
other day."     {Socialism^  p.  99.)    Is  this  done  ?    Let  us  see. 

The  Mass.  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  in  its  Beport 
for  1875  gives  the  most  complete  statement  of  the  earnings 
and  expenses  of  workingmen  that  has  yet  been  compiled.  The 
agents  of  the  Bureau  visited  897  families  in  gathering  these 
statistics,  and  have  spread  before  us  their  findings  in  detail 
We  are  introduced  here  into  these  homes  and  are  informed  of 
the  various  particulars  that  concern  them.  We  have  here  the 
annual  "  budget"  of  their  resources  and  expenditures,  and  we 
have  pictured  for  us  their  mode  of  living.  It  w*s  a  most 
noble  service  that  the  Bureau  rendered  in  collecting  and  tabu- 
lating this  information.  The  figures  in  detail  might  be  some- 
Ti^hat  changed  to-day,  but  they  are  substantially  accurate,  and 
they  are  essentially  pertinent  for  other  localities  than  Massa- 
chusetts. 

From  these  statistics  the  conclusions  of  the  Bureau  as 
regards  earnings  are  as  follows : 

^^First — That  in  the  majority  of  cases  workingmen,  in  this 
Commonwealth,  do  not  support  their  families  by  their  individ- 
ual earnings  alone. 

^^Second — That  the  amount  of  earnings  contributed  by  wives, 
generally  speaking,  is  so  small  that  they  would  save  more  by 
staying  at  home  than  they  gain  by  outside  labor. 

^^Third — That  fathers  rely,  or  are  forced  to  depend,  upon 
their  children  for  from  oyie-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
family  earnings. 

^^Fourth — That  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  supply, 
by  their  labor,  from  one-eighih  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  family 
earnings." 

Then,  in  earnest  words,  the  Eeport  proceeds  to  speak  of 
*^  the  weaknesses,  failures  and  crimes  "  of  the  wage-system  as  it 
at  present  exists.  It  starts  with  this  proposition:  "It  seems 
natural  and  just  that  a  man's  labor  should  be  worth,  and  that 
his  wages  should  be  as  much  as,  with  economy  and  prudence, 
will  comfortably  maintain  himself  and  family,  enable  him  to- 
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educate  his  children,  and  also  to  lay  by  enough  for  his  decent 
support  when  his  laboring  powers  have  failed." 

In  contrast  with  this  that  the  wage-system  should  do,  the 
Report  interrogates  it  on  three  points,  as  follows : 

"1.  What  does  it  do  f  It  enables  the  workingman,  in  a  mi- 
nority of  cases,  to  comfortably  maintain  himself  and  family  by 
his  individual  earnings ;  again,  it  enables  the  workingman,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  aid  of  the  labor  of  his  wife  and 
children,  to  do  the  same.  In  both  instances  given  above  it 
enables  the  father  or  family  to  keep  some  of  the  children  at 
school. 

"2.  What  does  it  fail  to  do?  It  fails  to  pay  the  father  so 
mncb  for  his  labor  that  be  can  in  all  cases  support  his  family 
on  his  own  earnings,  educate  all  his  children  up  to  a  proper 
age,  buy  a  suitable  home  from  his  earnings,  or  lay  by  enough 
for  his  decent  support  when  his  laboring  powers  have  failed. 

"  3.  What  does  it  do  that  is  weak  and  criminal?  It  uses  men 
and  women  when  they  are  strong,  and  leaves  them  to  shift  for 
themselves  when  they  are  sick,  infirm,  or  without  employment. 
Thb  it  does  by  paying  no  more  for  labor  than  the  bare  cost  of 
existence  of  the  body.  It  usurps  to  its  benefit  the  future  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  State  by  employing  children  who  should 
be  in  school  or  at  play,  setting  at  defiance  the  organic  law  of 
production  by  paying  to  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  individuals 
bat  twenty-four  per  cent  in  wages.  It  pays  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  workers  such  small  wages  that  they  are  in  debt  and  pov- 
erty, and  it  holds  out  to  such  unfortunates  no  promise  or  pros- 
pect of  a  bettering  of  condition,  but  allows  them  to  become 
objects  of  commiseration,  and  to  attribute  their  sufferings  to 
the  prevailing  system  of  labor." 

This  that  is  true  in  Massachusetts  is  probably  only  more 
true  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  As  the  case  stands, 
Christianity  is  the  only  force  that  can  successfully  battle 
against  the  system  of  selfishness  that  is  entrenched  in  custom 
and  fortified  with  power. 

But  Christianity  can  have  power  for  good  not  simply  in  in- 
sisting that  the  money -standard  of  wages  shall  be  properly  set, 
but  in  other  things  that  are  involved  in  the  recompense  given 
to  the  working  man.     Let  the  spirit  of  Christianity  actuate  any 
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employer,  and  his  workmen  are  no  longer  mere  "  hands  "  but 
men.  He  will  do  everything  within  his  power  to  make  their 
condition  brighter  and  more  enjoyable.  That  which  is  done  in 
this  direction  becomes  in  an  important  sense  an  increase  of 
wages.    It  makes  life  fuller  and  richer,  more  "  worth  living." 

For  one  thing  the  routine  of  life  under  the  modern  system  of 
division  of  labor  is  terribly  monotonous.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
tells  of  talking  with  some  English  factory  hands.  Said  one  of 
them,  speaking  for  the  rest,  "  It's  the  same  thing  day  by  day, 
sir;  it's  the  same  little  thing.  One  little,  little  thing,  over, 
and  over,  and  over.  We  are  weary  when  we  get  home.  We 
are  so  tired  we  do  not  feel  like  reading.  We  sometimes  go  to 
the  beer  shop,  where  there  is  light  and  cheer."  This 
monotony  in  the  work  perhaps  cannot  be  avoided.  But  where 
it  exists,  there  the  spirit  of  Christianity  would  suggest  various 
proper  and  elevating  diversions  that  might  profitably  be  put 
into  service.  Christianity  will  regard  man  as  man,  not  as  a 
machine. 

In  connection  with  many  large  corporations  tenements  are 
provided,  and  the  employes  are  expected  to  occupy  them. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  spirit  of  Christianity  demands  that 
the  tenement  shall  be  not  simply  a  place  where  a  family  m.^ 
live,  but  that  it  be  so  constructed  and  arranged  that  it  may  be 
a  healthful  home.  Many  corporation  tenements,  as  now  con- 
structed, are  simply  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  civilization.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  those  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  them,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  imperfect  sanitary  conditions,  and  with 
no  conveniences  of  any  sort,  should  be  embittered  against  his 
employer  who,  on  the  profit  of  others'  labor,  as  it  seems,  lives  in 
a  "ceiled  house,"  and  surrounds  himself  with  comforts  and 
luxuries 

What  can  be  done  in  the  general  line  of  elevating  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  employes  is  seen  from  what  in  a  few 
cases  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  has  been  done.  If  it 
has  been  done  in  some  cases  it  ought  to  be  done  in  all.  Hon. 
John  Bright,  in  1867,  could  say  of  the  experiences  of  his  firm 
in  the  Rochdale  works,  founded  by  his  father,  in  1809,  "  With 
one  single  exception,  and  that  not  of  long  duration,  there  has 
been  through  these  fifty-seven  years  an  uninterrupted  harmony 
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and  confidence  between  my  family  connected  with  the  business 
and  those  who  have  assisted  us  and  been  employed  in  it." 
The  same  friendly  relations  continue  unbroken  to  the  present 
time.  This  is  the  fruit  of  Christianity.  There  are  model  vil- 
lages where,  without  pauperizing  the  working  people,  various 
ad?aDtages  are  put  within  their  reach — schools,  lyceums,  libra- 
ries, art-galleries,  churches.  While  the  employers  make  their 
business  pay,  they  are  not  so  eager  for  mere  dividends  that 
they  have  no  thought  for  the  welfare  of  those  by  whose  indus- 
try they  thrive.  In  these  happy  places  the  spirit  of  practical 
Christianity  rules.  In  all  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed it  should  be  exclusive  and  universal  sovereign. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 
While  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  sort  of  see-saw  relation  be- 
tween wages  and  profits,  so  that  by  as  much  as  an  employer 
increases  the  wages  he  pays  by  so  much  he  decreases  his  own 
profits;  it  is  true  that  this  course  would  somewhat  diminish 
profita  But  the  question  for  the  employer  ought  to  be,  not 
"  am  I  getting  every  possible  cent  of  return  from  my  invested 
money  and  brains,"  but,  **am  I  getting  a  fair  return,  while  at 
the  same  time  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  I  em- 
ploy, making  them  in  a  way  sharers  in  my  prosperity?"  We 
all  of  us  know  that  this  is  not  the  capitalist's  way  of  looking  at 
it  Indeed,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  call  this  a  piece  of  fine 
sentimentality  that  was  not  business.  But  it  is  Christianity, 
and  that  is  enough. 

Another  class  of  difficulties  that  will  meet  the  Christian  em- 
ployer will  be  those  that  arise  out  of  the  evil  that  is  in  human 
nature.  Give  some  men  more  leisure  or  more  money  or  more 
liberty,  and  they  will  only  abuse  their  privileges.  Others  are 
lethargic,  it  is  hard  work  to  rouse  them.  Not  every  man  or 
every  family  is  eager  for  self-improvement.  The  way  of  the 
philanthropist  is  not  much  more  easy  than  the  way  of  the  gos- 
pel preacher.  Only  a  few  men  stand  and  ask  for  the  uplifting 
hand.  The  voice  of  the  multitude  says,  "Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  But  whatever  the  difficulties,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  demands  that  they  be  met  and  conquered. 

It  will  be  found — this  has  been  Christianity's  experience  all 
through — that  as  the  difficulties  are  fairly  grappled  with,  they 
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yield  one  by  one.  Profits  diminished  because  wages  are  in- 
creased? Nay,  increased  wages  means  increased  capacity  to 
buy,  and  hence  increased  demand  for  goods.  Is  it  condescen- 
sion to  have  a  cordial  understanding  with  those  in  your 
employ  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  manly,  the  Christian  way,  and  it  pre- 
vents those  disagreements  and  bitter  contentions  that  work 
such  untold  harm  to  both  parties.  Will  it  cost  you  something 
in  time  and  money  to  plan  and  give  for  the  general  benefit  of 
those  in  your  employ?  Undoubtedly.  But  you  will  be 
amply  recompensed  even  in  money  value  by  the  greater  care 
and  industry  of  those  whom  you  have  benefited.  You  cer- 
tainly will  be  benefited  by  the  happy  consciousness  that  yoo 
have  done  your  whole  duty  toward  them. 

What  has  been  said  here  has  been  applied  mainly  to  those 
employing  the  class  we  designate  in  common  speech  as  work- 
ing men.  But  it  has  a  pertinent  application  to  every  em- 
ployer of  labor  whether  that  be  of  brain  or  brawn.  In  every 
department  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  " — worth  a  com- 
petent maintenance  for  his  station  in  life.  If  he  does  not 
receive  it  let  his  employer  beware  lest  his  cry  enters  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Let  that  congr^ation  beware  that 
doles  to  its  minister  a  stipend  on  which  he  can  only  decently 
starve. 

Christianity,  let  us  encourage  ourselves  to  believe,  is  bound 
to  carry  the  day  against  selfish  greed  with  all  its  ignoble  crew. 
But  there  is  need  of  much  and  earnest  agitation  of  the  matter, 
in  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform,  by  the  press,  and  in  private. 
AD  Christianity's  enemies  die  hard.  This — selfishness  incar- 
nate— not  least 

Here  are  two  pictures.  Look  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  and  then  say  that  the  spirit  of  selfishness  exhibited  in 
the  one  shall,  by  Christianity's  sweet  power  be  cast  out,  and 
the  spirit  of  mutual  accord  and  helpfulness  depicted  in  the 
other  shall  take  its  place. 

The  first  picture  is  from  Mrs.  Browning's  Cry  of  the  Children. 

"All  day  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 
Through  the  coal-dark  underground, 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 
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"And  all  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  coxdd  pray — 

t  'O,  ye  wheels'  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning), 

'Stop  I  be  silent  for  to-day  V 

****** 

"  Let  them  feel  that  this  cold,  metallic  motion 

Is  not  all  the  life  Gkxi  fashions  or  reveals — 
Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 

That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  O  wheels  I 
Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark  ; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  Qod  is  calling  sunward. 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 


**  They  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see. 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places. 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity  ; — 
'  How  long,'  they  say,  '  how  long,  O  cruel  nation. 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world  on  a  child's  heart. 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper. 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ; 
But  the  child's  sob  in  the  mlence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath  ?' " 

Here  is  the  other  picture;  it  is  from  Holy  Writ:  "Ser- 
vants, be  obedient  to  them  that  are  jour  masters  according  to 
the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Christ  Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart. 
With  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men. 
Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing 
threatening :  knowing  also  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven ; 
neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him.^' 
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Abticlb  IX.— to  a  portrait. 

Bt  Edwasd  Stavlit  Tsaohbb. 

Deep,  shadowed  face,  surchaxged  with  serious  thought, 
What  secret  meanings  had  the  world  for  thee? 

That  solemn  soul  some  other  school  has  taught 
Than  the  cheap,  flippant  life  that  speaks  to  me; 

Thy  lengthened  days  some  hidden  mine  have  found, 

Some  source  of  grave  delight  and  grief  profound. 

A  strange,  still  sadness  rests  unchanging  there, 
Yet  peace,  mysterious^  holds  as  sure  a  seat; 

Thy  sorrows  silent  wait ;  none  here  may  share 
Their  gathered  burden,  nor  can  friendship  sweet 

With  kindly  care  their  meanings  dark  explore; 

The  key  is  lost,  that  locked  that  secret  door. 

Was  it  the  garnered  harvests  of  the  years, 
That  stored  thy  soul  with  such  a  treasure  vast, 

Old  human  loves  and  griefs,  long  hopes  and  fears, 
The  ever  ripening  vintage  of  the  past  ? 

Or  is  the  untiring  search  for  truth  divine 

Sole  occupant  of  that  gpreat  brow  of  thine? 

We,  who,  with  reverent  awe,  thy  silent  walk 
Did  daily  see,  and  marked  thy  life  severe. 

Know  not  what  thoughts  outvalued  human  talk, 
What  sights,  unseen  by  us,  to  thee  were  near; 

Tet  this  we  know,  man's  life,  that  formed  that  face, 

Has  meanings  deep,  and  bounds  no  pen  can  trace. 
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Article  X.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mbteb's  Commentary  :  Pastoral  Epistles  and  Epistles  op 
Peter  and  Jude. — ^The  publication  of  the  English  translation  of 
Meyer's  Commentary  has  now  been  carried  so  far,  and  so  many 
volumes  have  been  placed  before  the  public,  that  those  who  have 
not  known  the  work  in  its  original  language  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  merits.  The  principles  on  which  the 
author  proceeded,  and  which  are  alluded  to  by  his  co-laborer,  Dr. 
Hnther,  in  one  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  are  more  and  more 
widely  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  ones.  The  commentator  and 
student  of  the  Bible  is  to  "interpret  its  pure  contents  as  historical 
facts  in  a  manner  simple,  true  and  clear,  without  bias  and  inde- 
pendent of  dogmatic  prejudice,  neither  adding  nor  taking  away 
anything,  and  abstaining  from  all  conjectures  of  his  own.*'  He  is 
to  be  a  calm,  impartial  investigator,  willing  to  see  the  truth  and 
to  follow  it ;  not  a  worker  at  the  bidding  of  some  school  or 
authority  which  warns  him,  in  solemn  tones,  that  its  own  peculiar 
doctrine  must  be  defended  and  sustained.  The  gain  to  our 
American  students  and  ministers  from  the  opening  of  this  work 
to  their  use  seemed  to  us,  at  the  first  announcement,  likely  to  be 
very  great.  As  the  years  have  passed  on,  our  view  has  been  con- 
firmed, and  even  beyond  our  anticipation.  The  young  men  of  the 
present  day  are  finding  themselves  in  a  freer  and  larger  sphere,  as 
they  begin  to  know  more  fully  the  true  methods  of  Exegesis. 
Biblical  scholarship  is  passing  to  a  new  and  higher  stage.  Our 
own  work  in  this  country,  in  the  coming  time  will  be  in  a  better 
Ime  and  with  better  results,  because  we  are  receiving  among  us 
such  models  of  right  working  from  the  old  world.  Drs.  Huther, 
Ldnemann,  and  Dusterdieck,  whom  Meyer  selected  as  fellow, 
laborers  with  himself,  are  scholars  of  a  high  rank.  If  they  cannot 
he  considered  as  equal  to  him  in  exegetical  ability  and  insight 
they  are  fully  worthy  to  be  his  associates  in  the  work.  They 
bave  been  animated  by  the  same  principles  and  have  followed  the 
same  plan.  The  volumes  recently  published  are  by  these  scholars, 
that  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  being  by  Ldnemann, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  while  those  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistles  of 
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Peter  and  Jude,  as  well  as  that  on  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John 
which  will  close  the  work  in  its  English  form,  are  by  Huther. 
The  commentary  on  the  book  of  Revelation  by  DOsterdieck,  as 
the  publishers  announce,  is  not  to  be  translated.  With  regard  to 
the  two  volumes  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  Jude,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  no  more  thor- 
ough and  careful  works  on  these  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
have,  as  yet,  been  published.  The  annotations  are  scholarly,  able, 
full  of  the  evidence  of  wide  reading  and  fair  judgment,  while 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  presented  with  great  clearness  of  style. 
The  important  questions  connected  with  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  care- 
fully discussed,  the  arguments  on  all  sides  being  fairly  and  fiilly 
considered.  The  editions  of  these  commentaries  from  which  the 
translation  has  been  made  are  the  latest  in  the  original  language, 
and  the  author  has,  in  preparing  them,  thoroughly  revised  his  for- 
mer editions  and  given  to  his  readers  the  results  of  his  best  judg- 
ment and  his  best  work.  The  Commentary  as  published  in  Eng- 
lish will,  in  its  complete  form,  include  twenty  volumes.  Tboagh 
expensive,  and  more  so  than  could  be  wished,  or  than  would 
seem  to  be  necessary,  it  will  be  a  most  important  portion  of  the 
library  of  every  scholarly  minister  who  can  make  it  his  own. 

CURBENCT,  OB  THE   FUNDAMENTAL  PeINCIPLBA   OF   MONBTABI 

Science.* — The  author  of  this  book  was  a  Canadian,  by  profession 
a  lawyer,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life  largely 
engaged  in  railroad  and  other  business  enterprises.  He  devoted 
himself  somewhat  to  literary  and  scientific  studies,  and  the  present 
work  is  an  attempt  to  write  on  the  subject  of  "  money,"  without 
confusion  of  terms.  He  devotes  many  pages  to  definitions  of  the 
terms  of  monetary  science,  and  to  the  laying  down  postulates 
which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  his  arguments  in  the  remainder  of 
the  treatise. 

He  discusses  at  some  length  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  condemns  the  system  of  issuing  notes  on  the  credit 
of  securities,  claiming  that  the  bank  in  practice  treats  these  notes 
(its  own  indebtedness)  as  good  cash  reserve.  This  portion  of  the 
book  will  be  found  especially  interesting. 

*  Cwrrenc)i^  or  tJie  Fundamental  Principles  of  Monetary  Science^  Poettikkd, 
Explained^  and  Applied.  By  Hugh  Bowlbt  Willson.  New  Ywk:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's SoQS.    1882. 
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When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  banking  system  in  the  United 
States  his  objections  are  of  the  same  kind  but  stronger.  He  argues 
against  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  treating  the  notes  issued  by  the 
banks  as  trading  capital,  and  brings  clearly  to  view  what  is  the 
weak  point  in  our  banking  system. 

A  bank  organized  under  the  acts  of  Congress  must  first  invest 
a  large  part  of  its  capital  in  Government  bonds,  which  are  depos- 
ited with  the  Government,  as  security  for  circulation,  and  are 
therefore  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  bank.  Its  capital  for 
business  consists  of  its  own  promissory  notes  and  the  deposits, 
which  are  made  with  it,  in  other  words,  of  its  debts,  which  are 
payable  on  demand  and  may  be  called  for  any  day. 

A  more  false  system  of  banking  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Its 
great  recommendation  is  that  the  note-holders  are  secure,  but  to 
attain  this  security  every  thing  else  is  sacrificed. 

The  author  advocates  the  entire  separation  of  the  issue  of  notes 
from  banking,  which  he  argues  have  no  connection  with  one 
other;  and  favors  an  issue  of  notes  by  the  Government  on  the 
deposit  of  £old  by  those  desiring  paper  issues. 

The  Speaker's  Commentary,  Vol.  IV.* — This  volume  com- 
pletes the  "Speaker's  Commentary,"  the  preceding  volumes  of 
which  have  been  noticed  on  these  pages.  To  say  that  its  parts  are 
of  very  unequal  merit  is  to  express  an  ine^table  fact,  seeing  that 
the  contributors  are  possessed  of  so  various  degrees  of  competence 
for  this  task.  Among  tbem  are  men  as  able  as  Mansel,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Dr.  Milligan,  and  Dr.  Westcott.  What  such 
men  have  written  is  sure  to  interest  the  Biblical  student.  The 
average  character  of  the  critical  work  in  this  series,  is,  however, 
disappointing.  An  extreme,  if  not  obsolete  conservatism,  is  often 
exhibited.  An  example  is  the  opening  portion  of  the  volume 
before  us,  in  which  Dr.  Kay  stoutly  contends  for  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Those  who  care  to  see 
what  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  exploded  hypothesis  may  look 
into  this  essay  with  curiosity ;  but  to  scholars  generally  it  will 
have  only  an  antiquarian  interest.  A  "  church "  commentary, 
made  by  bishops,  deans,  and  "inferior  clergy,"  for  the  sake  of 
presenting  the  accepted  critical  and  theological  tenets  of  Anglican 
orthodoxy,  cannot  be  expected  to  embody  the  results  of  the  exe- 

*  The  Holy  BibU^  etc.,  with  an  explanatory  and  critical  commentary,  etc.,  edited 
by  P.  C.  Cook,  M. A.  The  New  Testament,  Vol.  IV.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'sSons.    1882. 
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getical  science  of  the  present  age.    The  wheat  is  mingled  with  & 
large  ingredient  of  chaff. 

Spalding's  Lbctubbs  and  Discourses.* — Bishop  Spalding  is  a 
vigoroas  writer.  He  is  acquainted  with  Protestantism,  and  does 
not  write  in  ignorance  of  the  system  which  he  opposes.  He  hag 
a  keen  eye  to  detect  the  vulnerable  points  in  the  adversary's  posi- 
tion. His  criticisms  are  sometimes  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  of  whose  system  he  is  an  opponent.  He  makes  the  best 
of  points  in  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  and  polity  which  are  jostly 
obnoxious  to  Protestant  Christians.  On  the  whole,  his  book  is 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  the  recent  productions  of  theological 
partisanship. 

MoLiNOs  THE  QuiBTiST.f — This  is  a  study  in  Church  History, 
the  record  of  the  life,  persecutions,  and  thoughts,  of  Molinos  the 
Spanish  Mystic,  who  was  born  in  1627,  and  published  "J7  Ouida 
SpiritucUe  "  in  1675.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  explored  his  subject  with 
remarkable  diligence,  and  has  presented  it  in  a  sympathetic  spirit 
It  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  "  Quietism  "  of  singular  inte^ 
est.  The  type  of  religious  thought  which  Molinos  represents  has 
appeared  and  reappeared,  under  diverse  phases,  in  all  religious 
bodies.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  not  neglected  to  notice  the  relations  of 
his  theme  to  the  general  history  of  religion. 

Profbssob  Diman's  Orations  and  Es8at8.J — ^This  volume  is 
edited  by  Professor  Murray  of  Princeton,  whose  excellent  com- 
memorative discourse  forms  the  introduction.  After  this  follows 
seven  orations  and  essays,  and  the  same  number  of  sermons,  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Diman.  Two  beautiful  sonnets  by  his  firieod, 
Mr.  Hazard,  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  Those  who 
knew  the  lamented  author  of  these  addresses  and  sermons  unite  in 
the  judgment  that  in  all  the  perfections  and  graces  of  manhood,  as 
well  as  of  scholarship,  he  merited  the  highest  admiration.  Thor- 
ough without  a  tinge  of  pedantry,  at  once  learned  and  eloquent, 

*  Lectures  and  Discourses,  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  SpaldinOi  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peoria. 
New  York :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Go.    1882. 

\  Molinos  the  Quietest,  By  John  Bioblow.  New  Tork;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1 882. 

X  Orations  and  Essays^  with  Selected  Parish  Sermons,  By  J.  Lewis  Dimak,  DJ).» 
late  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Brown  Uniyeraity.  A  Memo- 
rial  Volume.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.    1882. 
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fWl  of  wit  and  of  spirit,  an  orator  of  remarkable  force  and  grace, 
an  original,  quickening,  instructive  preacher,  few  men  of  our  time 
have  combined  so  varied  powers  and  accomplishments.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  these  few  memorials  exist  not  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  friends,  but  also,  in  order  that  such  as  never  had  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Professor  Diman  may  gain  some  idea  of 
bis  attractive  qualities  and  his  solid  and  diversified  attainments. 

The  Art  Amateur  for  June  contains  an  illustrated  notice  of 
the  Paris  Salon,  with  special  reference  to  the  pictures  by  American 
artists  and  to  those  coming  to  this  country.  Other  exhibitions  in 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  criticised.  There  are  cap- 
ital practical  articles  on  modelling  in  clay  and  amateur  photogra- 
phy, and  some  timely  hints  on  the  decoration  of  country  "  boxes" 
are  given,  together  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  illumin- 
ated manuscripts,  supplemented  by  valuable  hints  for  amateur 
illuminators.  The  departments  of  Ceramics,  Bric-i-brac,  Needle- 
work and  Art  in  Dress  are  well  filled,  and  the  usual  liberal  array 
of  designs  for  china  painting,  embroidery  and  general  decoration 
completes  a  fine  number  of  this  deservedly  popular  art  magazine. 
Price,  $4  a  year;  single  numbers,  35  cents.  Montague  Marks, 
Publisher,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Abt  Magazine  for  June  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  an  American  painter,  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  who  has  gained  his 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  street  life.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the 
artist,  and  groups  from  two  of  his  pictures.  The  second  article 
—a  man  of  culture  of  the  16th  century — takes  up  the  life  of  Gis- 
mondo  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini,  and  is  illustrated  with  several 
views  of  the  town  of  Rimini.  The  article  on  "Queen  Anne  Plate" 
is  fall  of  fine  illustrations  of  cups,  tea-pots  and  candle-sticks  of 
different  styles.  The  "  Great  Classical  Fallacy  "  is  an  article  on 
the  architecture  of  the  18th  century.  "Glass  painting  in  the 
i4th  century  "  is  fully  illustrated,  and  there  are  the  usual  number 
of  fine  full  page  steel  engravings.  The  publishers  are  Cassell, 
Petter  &  Galpin,  New  York.  Yearly  subscription  $3.50.  Single 
numbers,  85  cents. 
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Aoticle    L— the    importance    AND    THE    METHOD 

OF  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Xloaugaral  address  of  C.  J.  H.  Ropes  as  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 

in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.] 

In  asking  myself  what  wonld  naturally  be  expected  at  this 
time  from  one  in  my  position,  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  no 
subjects  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  than  these : 
the  necessity  now  laid  upon  ministers  of  studying  the  Bible, 
and  the  kind  of  study  which  the  book  and  the  times  demand. 
I  shall  thus,  first  endeavor  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
iioportanee  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  me,  and  then  attempt 
to  sketch  the  manner  in  which  that  trust  should  be  administered 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  Bible  was  so  widely, 
so  deeply,  and  so  profitably  studied  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
spread,  the  thoroughness,  and  the  success  of  this  study  are  in 
no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  method  employed — the  Baco- 
nian, the  inductive  method.  The  inductive  study  of  the  Bible 
has  been  developing  rapidly  during  the  last  fifty  years,  along 
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four  distinct  lines,  which  I  may  call,  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  the  critical,  the  theological,  the  scientific,  and  the 
popular.  All  four  lines  are  vigorously  pursued  to-day,  but 
the  last,  the  inductive  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people,  is 
the  most  recent  and  least  advanced. 

L  The  elementary  principles  of  inductive  Herraeneutics 
were  set  forth  in  part,  more  than  a  century  ago  by  Semler  and 
Ernesti,  but  they  were  first  elaborated  and  extensively  applied 
in  the  controversy  begun  fifty  years  later  by  Baur  and  the 
Tuebingen  school.  The  vigorous  attack  of  these  scholars  upon 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  many  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  and  the  novel  picture  which  they  drew  of  the 
early  history  of  the  church,  aroused  conservative  theologians 
to  a  stout  resistance  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  keen  and 
careful  study  of  the  scriptures  by  both  parties.  Most  of  the 
extreme  positions  once  occupied  by  the  assailants  have  now 
been  abandoned.  As  a  school  of  criticism,  that  of  Taebingeo 
has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  while  the  conflict  still  rages  over  the 
later  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  yet  the  weight 
of  argument  now  accumulated  on  the  conservative  side,  and 
the  number  and  eminence  of  its  adherents,  seem  to  augur  the 
essential  reestablishment  of  the  canon,  in  the  near  future. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  field  of  biblical  study  has  bloomed  under 
cultivation  bv  the  inductive  method,  and  attested  anew  the 
advantage  which  ultimately  accrues  to  the  truth  of  God  from 
the  assaults  of  criticism.  The  Bible,  divested  of  all  a  priori 
judgments  in  its  favor,  has  been  made  to  plead  its  cause  by  the 
inductive  method  before  the  bar  of  the  critics,  with  the  result 
of  revealing  in  the  sacred  word  a  beauty  and  a  strength  before 
unknown.     Man*8  work  will  not  thus  bear  the  microscope. 

n.  The  conservative  side  of  the  Tuebingen  controversy 
developed  the  theological  line  of  inductive  biblical  study.  Not 
•only  the  results  of  exegesis,  but  through  these  the  scriptural 
bases  of  theology  and  church  history  were  called  in  question. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  reexamined  in  the 
light  of  the  inductive  method,  and  the  superstructure  io  all 
departments,  made  to  correspond  to  the  biblical  foundation. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  critics  not  obscurely  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  the  supernatural  element  from  the  person 
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and  work  of  Christ  and  from  the  history  of  his  church,  it 
becomes  clear  that  practical  theology,  the  theology  of  the 
preacher  and  the  pastor  had  to  take  a  biblical  direction,  in 
self-defence.  Thus  may  be  roughly  sketched  the  reasons  for 
the  general  falling  back  upon  the  Bible  which  characterizes  all 
departments  of  theology  at  the  present  day.  The  evidences  of 
this  movement  are  all  about  us.  Notice  how  a  synthetic, 
organic,  and  biblical  theology  is  replacing  an  analytic,  abstract, 
and  metaphysical  system.  How  vastly  of  late  the  theologian 
has  gained  in  diffidence  and  modesty  in  contemplating  the 
silences  of  Scripture,  instead  of  filling  up  the  gaps  with  his  own 
speculations  until  they  fairly  ran  over  I  Mark  how  much  more 
stody  is  given  to  the  first  century  of  church  history  and  its 
connections  with  the  second,  than  to  any  other  period.  As  for 
Homiletics  let  us  glance  at  one  of  its  latest  and  best  utterances  :* 
The  scriptural  key  note  is  struck  at  the  very  beginning, 
'^a  sermon  is  an  oral  address  to  the  popular  mind,  upon 
religious  truth  ci$  contained  in  the  christian  scriptures,^*  A  lit- 
tle further  on  we  find  one  hundred  pages  devoted  to  *'the 
text,"  full  of  suggestions  which  really  belong  to  Hermeneutics, 
and  still  later  we  may  read  an  admirable  chapter  on  expository 
preaching. 

But  indeed,  the  movement  of  religious  thought  which  has 
DOW  so  exalted  exegesis  and  so  impelled  church  history,  theol- 
ogy, and  homiletics  to  seek  their  materials  in  the  careful  study 
of  the  Scriptures  springs  from  deeper  sourcea  Negatively^  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Bible 
claims  to  describe  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  historical 
Christianity  is  built  Hence  our  age  which  digs  round  all  the 
old  foundations  must  subject  the  Scriptures  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Positively,  this  movement  of  religious  thought  is  a  revival  of 
oar  faith,  bringing  once  more  to  the  front  the  formal  principle 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  Protestantism — the  sole  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scripturea  From  both  the  negative  and  the 
positive  sides  we  may  expect  similar  good  results,  for  both  are 
trying  to  employ  the  peculiar  weapon  of  our  age,  the  inductive 
method,  in  the  search  for  the  truth. 

•The  llieQiy  of  Preaching,  by  Prof.  Austin  Phelpe,  N.  Y.  C.  Scrib- 
aer's  Sons,  1881. 
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IIL  The  way  in  which  inductive  biblical  study  has  been 
developing  from  scientific  sources  is  chiefly  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  facts  which  bear  upon  statements  in  the  Bible. 
A  cheap  and  popular  little  book  published  in  England  has  a 
table  of  contents  which  is  suggestive  in  this  connection.*  The 
geography,  geology,  meteorology,  botany,  and  zoology  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  first  treated.  Ethnology  and  archseology  follow ; 
and  the  latter,  under  the  title  ''  The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,'' 
embraces  discoveries  in  the  history,  chronology,  language,  and 
customs  of  the  peoples  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia. 
Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  Thus  from  all  quarters  light  has  been 
focused  upon  the  Bible  by  every  science,  but  the  places  of 
honor  must  be  given  to  a  criticism  of  manuscripts  now  patting 
into  our  hands  a  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  may  be 
trusted  as  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  original  word,  and 
to  a  philology  of  Hebrew  and  especially  pf  Greek  which  in  the 
departments  of  grammar  and  lexicography  has  endowed  ns 
with  power  to  reach  with  confidence  that  grammatical  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  without  which,  as  Melanchthon  said, 
their  theological  comprehension  is  impossible. 

IV.  With  all  the  lights  of  criticism,  theology  and  scientific 
knowledge  thus  turned  upon  the  inductive  study  of  the  Bible, 
what  wonder  that  there  has  begun  a  popular  movement  in  the 
same  direction.     This  movement  in  our  churches  and  Sanda? 

m 

schools  is  not  old,  yet  it  is  already  strong.  The  zeal  for  philo- 
sophical theology  whieh  used  to  possess  the  laity,  especially  in 
New  England,  is  being  replaced  by  a  zeal  for  the  stndy  of 
God's  Word.  Signs  of  the  mass  and  momentum  of  the  move- 
ment are  not  wanting.  Such  are  the  great  popularity  of  Bible 
classes,  though  held  on  a  week  day,  Mr.  Meredith's  in  Boston, 
for  instance ;  the  innumerable  multitude  of  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  periodicals  devoted  in  great  part  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  Sunday  school  lessons,  and  most  of  all,  the  world  wide 
adoption  of  the  International  Lessons,  not  by  reason  of  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  because  of  their  convenience  as  a 
rallying  point  for  all  aids  to  Biblical  study,  and  as  conse- 
quently a  great  help  in    managing  the  Sunday  school  with 

*  Aids  to  the  student  of  the  Holy  Bible.    London :  i^re  ft  G^pottis- 
woode,  1881. 
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cheapness  and  efficiency.  Besides  these  signs  there  is  another, 
itself  an  effect  of  the  enormous  increase  of  Bible  study,  and 
destined  to  be  beyond  all  the  rest  a  mighty  factor  in  teaching  to 
the  people  the  inductive  study  of  God's  Word.  We  have 
only  just  begun  to  feel  its  power,  but  it  is  working  a  most 
salutary  change  in  the  popular  view  of  the  Bible,  and  its  work 
is  destined  to  increase  enormously.  I  refer  to  the  New  Re- 
vision, of  which  it  is  true  we  have  as  yet  only  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  only  for  a  year  past,  and  yet  we  can  already 
forecast  its  mighty  influence  for  good. 

For  the  popular  mind  is  padsing  through  a  curious  transi- 
tion of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible.  It  may  be  called 
a  transition  from  the  superstitious  view  of  .the  Scriptures  to 
that  of  common-sense,  and  common-sense  leads  to  inductive 
Bible  study.  The  root  of  the  superstitious  view  of  the  Bible 
is  a  gross  literalism  founded  on  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  Verbal 
Inspiration  and  applied  to  the  Authorized  Version. 

We  often  hear  instances  of  it  in  which  the  meaning  of  in- 
dividual words  is  dwelt  upon  entirely  against  their  real  con- 
nection. A  preacher  in  England  discoursing  on  Isa.  xxxviii. 
14,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  God^s  care  never  left  His 
servants ;  even  after  death  he  would  preside  over  their  obse^ 
quies,  as  he  did  for  Moses  of  old,  for  does  not  the  prophet  cry, 
"  0  Lord  I  am  oppressed;  undertake ybr  me^  And  to  my  own 
knowledge  a  worthy  divine  in  Massachusetts  not  long  ago 
preached  on  Ps.  viii.  4,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,^'  and  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  God's  mind  was  Jull  of  man  I 
But  the  worst  instance  of  such  literalism  for  which  I  can 
vouch,  and  which  forsook  sense  utterly,  was  the  utterance  of  a 
layman  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Gen.  i.  2  had  evidently 
impressed  him  as  peculiarly  forcible,  for  he  testified  in  prayer 
meeting,  that  he  had  not  used  tobacco  for  ten  years  in  any 
^^form  or  void"  Another  aspect  of  the  superstitious  use  of  the 
Bible  is  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in  "  reading  a  chapter." 
Many  people  regularly  read  a  chapter  every  morning,  or  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Bightly  observed,  such  a  habit  is  a  constant 
refreshment  and  delight  But  a  great  many  people  simply 
conscientiously  plod  through  it,  and  if  you  ask  them  at  noon 
what  the  morning  chapter  contained,  they  will  be  unable  to 
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recall  it.  In  the  words  of  another,  "their  daily  devotional 
reading  is  largely  routine;  they  estimate  its  value,  often,  by 
the  quantity  read  rather  than  by  the  thoughts  appropriated/** 
To  many  such  people  the  mere  perfunctory  reading,  that  is, 
mechanically  glancing  over,  or  even  uttering,  the  words,  ii 
meritorious.  They  number  their  verses  as  a  Catholic  tells  his 
beads,  and  the  chapter  of  greater  or  less  length  is  their  vari- 
able rosary.  Thus  Bible  reading,  one  of  the  greatest  of  privi- 
leges, being  practiced  as  an  opus  operatum,  a  good  work, 
becomes  a  mere  superstition.  More  superstitious  is  the  prac- 
tice once  widely  prevalent,  and  not  extinct  to-day,  of  seeking 
oracles  for  guidance  by  opening  the  Bible  at  random.  Do  not 
even  the  Mohammedans  the  same  with  the  Koran? 

The  New  Bevision  is  doing  great  service  in  breaking  up  this 
superstitious  literalism.  But  it  is  often  rewarded  with  denun- 
ciation. An  old  sailor  in  Bangor  recently  complained  to  me,  that 
some  of  us  had  got  a  new  chart  (the  Hevision),  describing,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  a  new  port,  but  that  according  to  his  conric- 
tion,  all  who  sailed  by  that  chart  would  make  soul-shipwreck. 
The  absurd  and  sentimental  objections  often  made  to  the  New 
Bevision,  ignoring  that  truth  and  not  novelty  is  its  aim,  show 
traces  of  similar  superstition ;  and  the  manifest  suspicion  with 
which  the  fearless  application  of  the  inductive  method  to  the 
Scriptures  is  watched,  as  though  it  were  sacrilege,  springs  from 
the  same  source.  In  front  of  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva  in  Bome  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Michael  Angelo.  But,  in  fancied  reverence,  some  one  has 
marred  the  noble  form  with  tawdry  metal  drapery,  and  fast- 
ened a  large  bronze  halo  to  the  back  of  the  head,  thus  render- 
ing the  whole  figure  painful  and  grotesque.  Even  so,  with 
pious  intent,  good  people  have  overlaid  the  Scriptures  with  the 
superstitious  marks  of  a  misplaced  reverence,  which  have  dis- 
guised and  distorted  the  Divine  Artist's  work. 

But  all  these  things  are  passing  away.  Superstition  and 
suspicion  change  to  wonder  and  delight  as  the  meaning  is 
evolved  frona  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  exalted  to  its  own 
supremacy.  If  the  ministry  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
occasion,  the  people  will  soon  be  led  out  into  the  light  of  God's 

•Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  1.  c,  p.  87. 
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truth,  and  will  realize  that  the  Bible  is  above  all  a  revelation. 
The  ministers  it  is,  who  stand  between  all  the  forces  of  criti- 
isisin,  science,  and  theology  concentrated  on  the  Bible,  and  the 
people  struggling  out  of  the  misleading  superstitions  I  have 
mentioned  into  the  new  day  of  Bible  study.  The  ministers 
must  lead,  guide,  and  control  this  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Bible  study,  or  they  will  be  trodden  under  foot  in  the  rush  for 
the  bread  of  life  like  the  unbelieving  lord  by  the  famished  in- 
habitants of  Samaria. 

How  can  the  ministers  lead  this  tremendous  movement 
towards  the  study  of  the  Bible?  Manifestly  by  becoming 
able  and  earnest  Bible  students  themselves.  For  this  they 
must  be  grounded  in  thorough  scholarship  and  built  up  in  the 
method  of  applying  the  inductive  principles  of  exegesis  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  they  must  use  the  training,  thus  acquired, 
in  ways  which  the  seminary  cannot  prescribe,  since  they  depend 
upon  circumstances. 

So  I  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject:  the  kind  of 
study  which  the  book  and  the  times  demand. 

I.  The  Scriptures  must  be  read  and  studied  in  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  true  that  many  texts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  used  to  make  prominent  illustrations  under  this 
head,  have  been  corrected  by  the  New  Kevision,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  the  same  will  probably  be  true  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Still  the  chief  arguments  remain  unchanged.  They 
are  all  comprised  in  ''  the  necessary  inferiority  of  translations 
(especially  of  the  Bible),  to  their  originals."* 

1.  Languages  as  old  as  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  still  more,  as  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
necessarily  move  in  a  circle  of  ideas,  and  in  a  sphere  of  the 
development  of  thought,  at  a  great  distance  from  modern  views. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  understand,  and  habituate  oneself  to^ 
such  phases  and  forms  of  thought  without  studying  them  in 
their  ipsissima  verba,  in  their  original  languagea 

2.  But  we  have  not  only  to  enter  an  ancient  range  of  ideas, 
we  have  also  to  strip  off  in  many  cases  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
«iodem  ideas  which  have  twined  themselves  round  every 
•notable  verse  in  the  Bible.     These  ideas  have  associated  them- 

*  Cf .  Archbp.  Trench  on  Revision^  chap,  ii 
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selves  in  our  minds,  for  the  most  part  exclusively  with  tbe^ 
English  version  of  those  texts.  When  we  approach  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  and  Greek  we  find  in  them  an  unworn  fir^hness 
and  a  freedom  from  prepossessions,  which  make  an  impartial 
judgment  as  to  their  contents  immeasurably  easier  than  with 
the  familiar  English  words. 

8.  Bible  languages  difler  wholly  from  ours  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  composition  and  structure,  and  this  ofteo  ren- 
ders translations  necessarily  inadequate.  For  instance,  Hebrew 
has  about  ten  times  as  many  roots  to  one-tenth  the  number  of 
words  compared  with  English.  That  is,  it  has  relatively  one 
hundred  times  as  many  roots.  Therefore  it  is  enormously  rich 
in  synonyms.  "It  has  fifty-five  words  for  destroy^  sixty  for 
breaks  seventy- four  for  taie."*  If  you  wish  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  of  adequate  translation,  just  try  to  distiDgaisk 
seventy-four  difierent  shades  of  meaning  in  the  idea  of  to  take, 

4.  Every  one  knows  that  feeling  is  harder  to  translate  than 
fact,  oratory  than  narrative,  poetry  than  prose,  passion  than 
platitude.  Add  to  this  that  divine  thoughts  ever  soar  above 
even  their  fittest  expression  in  human  words.  And  then  let 
us  remember  that  in  many  important  parts  of  the  Bible  we  do 
not  find  its  language  under  the  normal  pressure  of  ordinary 
intercourse,  but  strained  to  its  greatest  tension  and  taxed  to  its 
utmost  resources  to  express  feelings  which  are  well  nigh  un- 
utterable, and  thoughts  under  the  weight  of  which  the  strong- 
est words  bend  almost  to  breaking.  The  attempt  to  translate 
a  language  thus  transfigured  with  the  fire  of  God,  seems  almost 
like  trying  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  burning  bush  with  an 
earthly  pyrometer. 

5.  For  what  is  translation  ?  A  word  most  fitly  translated  is 
like  a  flower  transplanted  into  a  new  climate.  Though  it 
flourishes  under  the  new  conditions,  yet  there  are  generally 
subtle  changes  in  the  habit  of  its  growth,  the  shade  of  its  color, 
the  luxuriance  of  its  productiveness,  the  character  of  its  per- 
fume. Some  of  these  will  alter,  even  when  it  is  the  very  same 
flower.  But  often  the  exotic  will  not  live  under  alien  skies. 
So  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  word  cannot  be  found,  and 

•  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  in  "God's  Word  Man's  Light  and  Guide.**  Am. 
Tract  Soc.  N.  Y.    1877.    p.  54. 
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then  its  nearest  relation  or  representative  must  be  taken.  We 
speak  of  May-flowers  and  robins,  though  our  migratory  thrush 
is  utterly  different  from  the  English  robin,  and  our  trailing 
arbutus  has  nothing  in  common  with  "  the  hawthorn  buds  that 
ope  in  the  month  of  May,'*  which  gave  their  name  to  the  pil- 
grim bark.  Words  bear  translation  often  no  better  than  birds 
and  flowers,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  (what 
every  minister  ought  to  know)  the  deepest,  truest  meaning  of 
the  Bible,  if  he  trusts  to  any  translation,  however  good.  He  is 
certain  to  trip  sometimes,  he  is  likely  to  be  often  mistaken^ 
and  he  can  never  be  sure  he  is  right 
Illustrations  in  particular  crowd  upon  us.     I  will  select  a  few* 

A.  The  scope  of  a  word.  The  Greek  Psyche  {^o^)  has  a 
range  which  includes  the  meanings  soul  and  life.  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  adequately  translated  in  such  pa.ssages  as  Mark 
viii.  36,  37,  For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  forfeit  his  psyche?  For  what  should  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  psyche?  So  the  word  Paraclete,  used  four 
times  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jno.  xiv.  16,  26,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7)  and 
once  of  Christ  (1  Jno.  ii.  1)  never  means  Comforter,  i.  e.  Consoler^ 
but  should  always  be  translated  Advocate  (as  it  is  in  1  Jno.  ii. 
1).  Even  the  original  meaning  of  Comforter,  which  comes 
through  the  Latin,  i.  e.  Strengthener,  is  founded  on  a  mistransla- 
tion of  the  Greek.* 

B.  Emphasis  of  the  Greek.  I  once  heard  a  celebrated 
preacher  discourse  on  James  ii.  14,  when  he  made  the  main 
point  of  his  sermon  by  reading  the  text  thus:  What  doth  it 
profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  SAY  he  hath  faith,  and  have 
not  works  f  Can  faith  save  himf  His  Greek  Testament  ought 
to  have  shown  him  that  the  emphasis  was  not  on  say,  but  on 
faith,  the  kind  of  faith,  dead  faith,  not  the  mere  profession,  as 
the  Revision  shows  with  its  ^^can  that  faith  save  himf^^ 
This  preacher  was  as  really  distorting  scripture  by  his  neg- 
lect of  the  Greek,  as  an  illiterate  man  by  his  faulty  elocu- 
tion, who  read  1  Kings  xiii.  27,  Saddle  me — the  ass.  And 
they  saddled  him.  And  being  told  that  was  wrong,  corrected 
it  thus :  Saddle  me  the  ASS.     And  they  saddled  HIM. 

C.  The  force  of  a  distinction.     The  distinction  between  the 

*  Bp.  Idghtfoot  on  Revision  (Dr.  SchafTs  Am.  Ed.),  p.  58  sq. 
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devil  and  his  subordinate  demons  was  introduced  by  Wiclif,  but 
has  not  survived  in  any  other  English  translation;  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  difference  is  real  and  important  Luke  vl  36. 
Be  (literally  become)  ye  merciful  even  as  your  Father  is  merci- 
ful. ''  The  original  expresses  the  distinction  between  the  im* 
perfect  effort  (of  man)  and  the  eternal  attribute  (of  Gody* 

D.  The  force  of  a  figure.  Our  language  has  no  place  for 
**  the  lip  of  the  sea,"  "  the  mouths  of  the  sword,"  (Heb.  xi.  12, 
34),  and  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  leave  out  "  the  calves  of 
the  lips,"  (Hos.  xiv.  2),\  Only  in  the  original  can  such  figures 
be  fully  grasped.  In  1  Pet  v.  5,  Gird  yourselves  with  hu- 
mility, the  word  gird  has  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  may  be 
thus  roughly  paraphrased,  put  on  as  die  white  garment  of  the 
slave,  humility. 

E.  The  force  of  a  historical  allusion.  Matt  v.  22.  And 
whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  hell  offirt 
Without  reading  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  it  is  impossible  to 
recognize  under  this  ^^fooV^  the  More  (Mtope)  of  the  Greek, 
and  under  that,  one  of  the  Morim  of  Numbers  xx.  10,  the 
rebels  (D^nan),  and  so  to  realize  that  it  was  for  ihe  word  in 
which  he  called  the  children  of  Israel  rebels  that  Moses  was 
Bhut  out  from  the  promised  land. 

F.  There  is  a  large  class  of  passages  where  the  English  is 
iimbiguous  while  the  original  is  not  One  or  two  examples 
must  suffice. 

(John  xvii.  11,  12) :  Holy  Father  keep  them  in  thy  name  which 
thou  hast  given  me.  .  .  .  While  I  was  with  them  I  kept  them  w 
thy  name  which  t/iou  hast  given  me,  I  suppose  most  English 
readers  imagine  that  this  means  the  disciples  whom  thou  h(Ui 
given  me.  But  in  both  verses  it  is  thy  name  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  (John  i.  51) :  Ye  shaU  see  the  heaven  opened  and  tk 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man, 
I  have  heard  expositions  of  this  which  seemed  to  identify 
Christ  with  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  dream  to  which  there  is 
evident  allusion.  But  the  Greek  shows  that  Christ  canDOt 
possibly  figure  as  the  ladder,  but  only  as  at  its  foot,  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  earth. 

*  Archbp.  Trench  on  Revision  (Dr.  SchafTs  Am.  £d.)>  p*  ^ 
t  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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Bat  perhaps  it  may  be  said :  let  ministers  with  small  He- 
brew and  less  Greek  find  thesie  things  in  their  commentaries. 
Then  the  answer  is  easy. 

(1.)  Few  ministers  can  afford  a  large  enough  selection  of  the 
best  commentaries  to  tell  them  these  things  and  it  is  just  those 
who  most  need  them  who  can  for  obvious  reasons  least  afford 
them. 

(2.)  The  very  best  commentaries  are  most  of  them  unintel- 
ligible to  the  man  who  does  not  know  as  much  Hebrew  and 
Greek  as  he  is  likely  to  acquire  in  the  Seminary,  many  of 
them  being  in  French,  German,  or  Latin  besides. 

(3.)  If  such  a  student  can  supply  himself  with  "  Commen- 
taries for  English  readers,"  some  of  which  are  very  good,  he 
mast  live  in  servile  dependence  on  them  for  all  he  can  learn. 
They  can  give  him  results  of  interpretation,  but  they  cannot 
really  make  clear  to  him  the  reasons  which  favor  one  view 
rather  than  another,  and  if  they  could,  he  could  not  compre- 
hend them,  much  less  decide  for  himself. 

(4.)  Finally  he  cannot  go  a  step  beyond  the  commentaries 
in  his  approach  to  Qod*s  Word.  And  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  fresh  suggestiveness  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew,  this  tether  which  allows  only  of  grazing  within  the 
scope  of  his  commentator's  wisdom,  instead  of  all  over  the 
field  of  God's  Word,  will  sufficiently  indicate  exclusion  from 
many  a  rich  pasture. 

II.  I  now  come  to  another  point  The  sacred  text  must  be  sub- 
jeded  to  a  grammatical^  that  is  a  literal  interpretation,  '*  Under- 
stand," says  William  Tyndale,  **  that  Scripture  hath  but  one 
sense  and  that  the  literal  sense.  That  is  the  root  and  ground 
of  all,  whereunto  if  thou  cleave,  thou  canst  never  err ;  and  if 
thoa  leave  the  literal  sense,  thou  canst  not  but  go  out  of  the 
way."* 

Of  this  sense  the  grammar  and  the  lexicon  are  the  interpre- 
ters and  they  need  to  be  most  diligently  consulted  by  the 
stndent,  before  a  commentary  is  opened  at  all. 

The  grammatical  interpretation  is  supplemented  by  the  his- 
torical which  endeavors  to  give  the  words  their  original  set- 
ting of    time,    place,   person,    and    circumstances.      In  the 

*  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man.    Parker  Ed.,  p.  904. 
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Protestant  churches,  the  sole  validity  of  the  grammatico-fais* 
torioal  interpretation  is  now  in  theory  at  least  generally  con- 
ceded.  The  three-  or  four-fold  canon  of  exegesis  current 
among  the  Fathers  and  the  schoolmen  is  universally  repudi- 
ated by  all  who  accept  the  Eeformation.  Therefore  our  time 
need  not  be  spent  in  directly  inculcating  these  principles,  but 
rather  in  the  consideration  of  two  practical  corollaries  from 
them. 

(1.)  Bead  the  Scriptures  for  information.  This  may  seem  a 
very  commonplace  rule,  but  it  is  one  very  seldom  observed  in 
its  purity.  No  other  book  is  the  victim  of  so  many  prejudices 
as  the  Bible.  Men  habitually  approach  it  with  all  kinds  of 
preconceived  ideas,  which  they  seek  and  are  disposed  to  find 
in  teachings  of  Scripture.  And  so  men  have  quoted  the 
Bible  in  favor  of  despotism  and  democracy,  slavery  and  eman- 
cipation, moderate  drinking  and  total  abstinence,  besides 
adducing  it  to  bolster  up  all  shades  of  theological  opinion 
ever  held  on  either  side  of  every  controversy  since  Christian 
theology  began  to  shape  itselt  In  such  cases  the  Bible  may 
lean  to  one  side  rather  than  to  the  other,  but  it  always  really 
states  the  truth  which  underlies  the  claims  of  both  parties. 
Take  the  Temperance  question  for  instance.  The  Bible 
does  not  countenance  the  denunciation  of  alcoholic  beverages 
as  such,  apart  from  their  abuse,  nor  do  I  find  in  it  a  hint  of 
the  existence  in  Bible  times  of  an  unintoxicating  wine.  Nor 
is  total  abstinence  anywhere  directly  taught.  The  Bible  allows 
only  such  a  use  of  wine  as  shall  never  become  abuse  of  it, 
and  requires  such  a  love  of  others  as  shall  make  their  sobrieiy 
and  safety  equally  a  matter  of  solicitude  with  our  own.  Now 
if  we  apply  these  principles  to  our  own  time  and  circum- 
stances we  need  seek  no  better  argument  for  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  beverages  than  they  aflTord.  ^^  If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  stumhle,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore j  that  I  make 
not  my  brother  to  stumby^  (L  Cor.  viii.  18)  is  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive and  irresistible  text  for  total  abstinence,  than 
**  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red"  To  learn  to  read  the 
Scriptures  for  information  is  not  an  easy  attainment,  bat  it  is 
one  at  which  every  minister  should  specially  aim.  The  New 
Bevision  is  a  great  help  in  this  direction  in  so  &r  as  its  phrase- 
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ology  differs  from  the  Authorized  Version.  But  the  Greek 
I^ew  Testament  and  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  carefully 
studied  with  grammar  and  lexicon  will  best  supply  the  mate- 
rials of  Biblical  knowledge.  If  we  seek  for  God's  message  to 
us  in  the  Bible  we  shall  find  it. 

(2.)  The  second  corollary  which  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
treat  the  Scriptures  fairly.  If  God  has  given  a  message  to  man 
in  the  Scriptures  it  is  not  for  the  minister  to  obscure,  alter,  or 
dilute  it  When  I  say,  treat  the  Scriptures  fairly,  I  mean,  in* 
terpret  their  language  precisely  as  you  would  if  it  were  the 
language  of  any  other  book  of  like  nature,  style,  and  tendency. 
Interpret  the  Bible  as  fairly  as  a  doctor  does  his  authorities  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  as  the  lawyer  does 
his  revised  statutes  and  his  law  books  in  studying  them.  If 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  in  the  pew  hear  the  minister  draw- 
ing from  a  Scripture  passage  an  inference  which  that  passage 
will  not  bear,  they  regard  him  as  a  quack  and  a  special  pleader, 
not  as  a  wise  physician  of  souls  and  a  just  expounder  of  God's 
will  Our  pulpits  and  even  books  of  sermons  abound  in  false 
ex^esis,  due  to  lack  or  neglect  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  To 
take  a  prominent  instance.  The  first  sermon  in  a  recent  vol- 
ume by  a  great  preacher,  a  discourse  on  the  candk  of  the  Lord^ 
is  based  on  an  indefensible  explanation  of  Prov.  xx. 
27.  I  once  heard  a  well-known  Christian  worker  tell  a  body 
of  theological  students  that  he  never  could  understand  Phil, 
il  12,  until  the  thought  struck  him  who  is  your  salvation  ?— 
Christ  So  the  verse  means  "  work  out  Christ  with  fear  and 
trembling  for  it  is  God  that  workeih  in  you"  etc.  I  only  wonder 
he  did  not  make  full  use  of  his  absurd  exegesis  by  adding 
that  thus  the  verse  supplies  an  argument  for  Christ's  deity. 
Work  otU  Christ,  for  it  is  God,  etc. 

Furthermore,  the  unfair  use  of  a  scripture  text  imperils  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  truths  which  that  text  is  unfairly 
used  to  sustain.  If  he  sees  a  preacher  build  an  arch  of  scrip- 
tural proofs  to  sustain  a  doctrine  or  an  application  of  truth  and 
afterward  finds  one  or  more  of  those  texts  to  contain  no  sub- 
stance to  the  point,  the  arch  and  the  teaching  based  on  it  lie  in 
ruins  for  him.  If  a  layman  were  to  hear  a  sermon  preached 
from  Job  xix,  26,  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
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hody  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  on  the  resarrection  of  the 
bodv,  for  which  doctrine  it  used  to  be  a  standard  text,  and 
afterwards  should  discover  that  in  the  original  that  verse 
does  not  support  the  doctrine  at  all,  but  refers  distinctly  to  a 
disembodied  existence ;  would  it  be  singular  if  he  thought  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  an  ill-founded  dogma. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unfair  treatment  of  Scrip- 
ture is  neglect  of  the  context  Thus  (Matt  vii.  14)  For  nar- 
row is  the  gate,  and  straitened  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life  and 
few  be  they  thai  find  it,  was  explained  by  the  Beformers  to  mean 
that  the  saved  should  be  few  in  all  time.  But  the  context 
and  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  question  Lordj  are  they  few 
that  be  saved?  (Luke  xiii.  23)  show  that  Christ  was  referring 
to  the  historical  state  of  things  at  the  moment,  not  to  any  ver- 
dict for  all  time. 

Bom.  xiv.  28,  Whaisoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  has  been 
a  standard  text  for  total  depravity,  from  Augustine  down. 
The  context  shows  that  the  conduct  of  Christians  alone  is 
under  consideration.  But  I  have  recently  read  in  a  religions 
periodical  a  much  worse  application  of  this  text  The  writer 
ventured  to  assert  that  to  attend  concerts,  lectures  and  the  like, 
not  directly  religious  in  character  was  wrong,  because  "  what- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  Of  course  what  the  apostle  means 
is,  that  concerning  which  a  Christian  doubts  if  he  can  do  it  con- 
sistently with  his  Christian  faith,  and  then  does  it,  recognizing 
that  to  do  it  is  a  break  with  his  faith,  that  is  sin. 

Thus  a  verse  is  so  often  treated  as  if  it  stood  alone,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  remind  men  that  the  division  into  chapters  is  the 
work  of  Hugo  of  St  Caro,  the  verse  divisions  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament come  from  Bobert  Stephens,  neither  of  whom  was  in- 
spired or  infallible;  and  furthermore  that  there  is  only  one 
book  of  aphorisms  in  the  Bible,  namely  Proverbs. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  unfairness  from 
which  the  Scriptures  suffer  is  the  temptation  to  spiritualize 
indiscriminately.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate opportunites  for  spiritualization  in  the  Bible.  But  these 
connect  themselves  either  with  language  which  is  plainly  fig* 
urative,  or  with  a  manifest  type,  or  with  the  careful  inference 
and  consequent  application  of  a  principle  of  divine  character 
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and  condact  from  a  narrative  text  A  general  characteristic  of 
sach  figurative  language  and  evident  types,  is  that  the  meaning 
is  tolerably  clear  at  least  in  its  general  drift,  and  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is  only  a  perverted  ingenuity 
which  seeks  originality  in  this  field.  The  types  of  scripture  are 
large  and  bold,  its  parables  shaped  to  a  conspicuous  end,  and 
the  mind  that  attempts  to  make  types,  parables,  and  metaphors 
"run  not  only  on  all-fours  but  on  as  many  legs  as  a  centipede  " 
(to  use  Mr.  Spurgeon's  expression)  is  simply  trifling  with  God's 
word.  Mr.  Spurgeon  tells  us  of  a  minister  who  *^  is  great  upon 
the  ten  toes  of  the  beast,  the  four  faces  of  the  cherubim,  the. 
mystical  meaning  of  badger's  skins  and  the  typical  bearings  of 
the  staves  of  the  ark  and  the  windows  of  Solomon's  temple." 
And  Dr.  Gill  in  trying  to  build  houses  for  doctrines  out  of  the 
mere  scaffolding  of  the  parables,  dares  to  say  that  the  fatted 
calf  killed  for  the  Prodigal,  and  the  beast  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
both  stand  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  while  the  two  pence  which 
were  paid  to  the  innkeeper  are  either  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  or  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  this,  mark 
you,  is  modern  exegesis,  not  the  vagaries  of  the  allegorizing 
Fathers  or  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen.  Nor  is  it  the  New 
Testament  only  which  this  divine  so  belabored.  On  Cant.  vi. 
11,  /  loent  doton  into  the  garden  of  ntito,  Dr.  Gill  asks: 
•*Why  are  believers  like  nuts?"  and  answers  under  ten  heads. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  veins  of  legitimate  spiritualizing 
is  that  which  was  mentioned  as  the  inference  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple from  a  narrative  text.  Robertson  especially  is  a  master 
of  this  art,  and  Professor  Phelps  has  given  us  examples  of  it  in 
his  ''Studies  of  the  Old  Testament."  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  this  do  not  degenerate  into  the  arbitrarily  fanciful,  as  when 
a  New  York  preacher  inferred  from  Paul's  summons  to  Timothy 
Do  thy  diligence  to  come  be/ore  winter  (2  Tim.  iii.  21)  that 
we  ought  to  come  to  Christ  in  youth.  Nor  must  spiritualiza- 
tion  degenerate  on  the  other  hand  into  the  commonplace,  like 
this  comment  from  Matthew  Henry  on  Gen.  xi.  28,  And  Ha- 
ran  died  be/ore  his  father.  **Note.  Children  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  shall  survive  their  parents,  for  death  does  not  go  by 
seniority,  taking  the  eldest  first :  "  The  shadow  of  death  is 
without  any  order ' "  (Job  x.  22).     By  the  way,  that  quotation 
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from  Job  is  utterly  inappropriate  for  it  really  means  a  land  </ 
darkness  and  chax>s  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  promiscaoos 
way  in  which  death  selects  his  victims. 

Perhaps  I  can  hardly  conclude  this  topic  better  than  by  a 
quotation  from  one  of  Macaulay's  letters,  which  conveys  a  lay- 
man's pointed  rebuke  to  a  perverted  spiritualizer. 

'* I  alighted/*  he  writes,  ''at  a  bungalow  appertaining  to  the  British 
Residence  (at  Mysore).  There  I  found  an  Englishman  who,  without  any 
preface,  accosted  me  thus :  '  Pray  Mr.  Macaulay,  do  not  you  think  tiiat 
Bonaparte  was  ''  the  Beast?" '  '  No  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.'  ' Sir,  he 
•  was  ''  the  Beast  I*'  I  can  prove  it.  I  have  found  the  number  666  in  his 
name.  Why,  sir,  if  he  was  not  ''the  Beast,'*  who  was?'  This  wis  a 
puzzling  question;  and  I  am  not  a  little  vain  of  my  answer.  'Sir,'  said 
I,  '  the  House  of  Commons  is  "the  Beast."  There  are  658  members  <^ 
the  House ;  and  these,  with  their  chief  officers — ^tiie  three  clerks,  the 
Bergeant  and  his  deputy,  the  chaplain,  the  doorkeeper  and  the  libraiian 
— make  666.'  '  Well,  sir,  that  is  strange.  But  I  can  assure  you  that,  if 
you  write  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  Arabic,  leaving  out  only  two  letters, 
it  will  give  666.'  'And,  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  leave  out  two 
letters?  And  as  St.  John  was  writing  Greek  and  to  Greeks,  is  it  not 
likely  that  he  would  use  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Arabic  notatioD?' 
'But,  sir,'  said  the  learned  divine,  'everybody  knows  that  theOreek 
letters  were  never  used  to  mark  numbers.'  I  answered  with  the  meekest 
look  and  voice  possible :  '  I  do  not  think,  that  everybody  knows  that 
Indeed  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  different  opinion — erroneous  no 
doubt — ^is  universally  embraced  by  all  the  small  minority  who  happ^  to 
know  any  Greek.'  So  ended  the  controversy.  The  man  looked  at  me, 
as  if  he  thought  me  a  very  wicked  fellow ;  and,  I  dare  say,  has  bj  ths 
time  discovered  that,  if  you  write  my  name  in  Tamul,  leaving  out  T  in 
Thomas,  B  in  Babbington,  and  M  in  Macaulay,  it  will  give  the  nomber 
of  the  unfortunate  Beast."* 

The  last  and  most  important  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this. 
The  right  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is 
simply  impossibly  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  other 
words,  the  man  who  essays  to  expound  the  Bible  whether  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  preacher  or  from  the  chair  of  the  professor 
must  bring  to  his  task  above  and  before  everything  else,  a  con* 
verted  heart  It  is  not  well  to  lack  grammars,  lexicons, 
commentaries  and  the  ability  to  use  them,  yet  these  are  but 
^^the  dust  of  the  balance''  compared  with  the  spiritual  qualifi- 
cation of  the  exegete. 

*  Trevelyan's  life  of  Macaulay,  I.,  p.  888. 
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Bat  let  it  not  be  thought  that  there  is  any  antagonism 
between  all  these  other  aids  to  Bible-study  and  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  works  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  and  He  will  be  far  more  likely  to  open  a  text 
whose  letter  has  been  diligently  investigated,  than  one  known 
only  on  the  surface.  Piety  is  better  than  learning,  but 
learned  piety  is  doubly  wiser  than  sanctified  ignorance. 

The  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  help  in  understanding 
God's  word  is  a  truth  emphasized  in  diflerent  forms,  by  all 
those  who  have  been  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  To  take  only 
one  instance:  When  Origen,*  that  great  teacher  of  the  church, 
who  had  availed  himself  of  every  human  aid  accessible  in  his 
time  for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  was  exhorting  his 
disciple,  the  young  Gregory,  to  diligent  "seeking  and  knock- 
ing" in  the  study  of  scripture,  he  added,  "Be  not  content, 
however,  with  seeking  and  knocking,  to  gain  insight  into  the 
things  of  God ;  prayer  is  the  most  necessary  means  of  all." 

The  Eeformers,  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin  and  the  rest,  partic- 
ularly emphasize  similar  thoughts,  and  with  reason;  for  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit's  help  in  understanding  the  Bible  is  a 
most  important  connection  between  the  material  and  the  formal 
principles  of  the  Reformation — justification  by  faith  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  my  present  point 
is  a  vital  part  of  Protestantism.  Yet  there  are  two  objections 
worth  noticing,  advanced  against  it. 

1.  Some  critics  object  that  a  man  cannot  fairly  investigate 
the  meaning  of  a  word  to  the  examination  of  which  he  comes 
with  a  strong  bias  in  its  favor,  and  they  argue  that  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  creates  such  a  bias  in  advance  in  favor  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  objection  is  easily  met  The  Bible  cannot 
be  approached  at  all  by  the  modern  exegete  without  some 
kind  of  a  prepossession.  It  is  really  only  a  question  what  kind 
of  a  prepossession  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  book.  This 
objection  is  very  much  like  the  current  objection  to  creeds. 
Away  with  all  the  creeds  I  cry  some  of  our  reformers ;  not  re- 
flecting that  the  man  who  believes  little  or  nothing  has  the 
narrowest  and  most  exclusive  creed  of  all,  and  by  seeking  to 
deprive  others  of  their  creeds  he  shows  himself  also  one  of  the 

*  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  I.,  p.  287  (Torrey*8  transl.) 
VOL.  V.  88 
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most  illiberal,  intolerant  and  selfish  of  bigots.  So,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  work  of  those  who  profess  to  study  the  Bible  with 
a  mind  free  from  "dogmatic  prepossessions,"  we  find  one  with 
a  distinct  prejudice  against  miracles,  another  with  a  bias  in 
favor  of  myths,  while  a  third  rules  out  the  supernatural  alto- 
gether whether  in  prophecy,  miracle,  or  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  work  such  men  make  of 
elucidating  the  Scripturea  Their  only  way  of  letting  light  into 
the  Bible  seems  to  be  to  cut  large  holes  in  it,  through  which 
instead  of  the  sacred  word  appears  only  the  face  of  the  jubilant 
critic. 

2.  But  again,  it  is  objected  that  the  comprehension  of 
Biblical  language  must  be  a  purely  mental  process,  why  then 
should  that  comprehension  be  limited  to  those  who  are  aided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit?  This  is  a  mere  sophism.  The  fact  is  that 
Biblical  truth  underlies  the  language  and  t^  is  never  purely  in* 
tellectual,  but  predominantly  moral  and  religious  in  its  scope. 
Moreover  where  the  Bible  obtains  the  assent  of  the  reader  it 
alsfo  demands  action  on  his  part,  action  utterly  distasteful  to  the 
unregenerate  mind.  Therefore  the  mind  which  comes  unen- 
lightened by  the  Spirit,  really  comes  armed  with  an  intense 
prejudice  against  the  results  of  honest  Bible  study.  I  need  not 
say  that  such  a  prepossession  vitiates  a  true  view  of  the  sabject 

llius  these  two  objections  to  prejudice  both  result  in  dis- 
closing a  hostile  prejudice  behind  them.  Indeed  the  guidance 
of  the  spirit  is  the  only  safety  from  prejudice  Turning  away 
from  this  negative  proof  and  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Bible 
is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  notice  four  things. 

1.  The  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  on  a  merely  literary  basia  In  other 
words,  it  is  here  the  necessary  foundation  for  that  sympathy  on 
which  the  true  comprehension  of  any  literary  work  most  rest 

A  -German  verse  runs : 

*'Who  would  the  poet  understand, 
Must  go  into  the  poet's  land," 

and  Luther  says  that  one  must  have  lived  with  the  shepherds 
in  order  to  understand  YirgiFs  Eclogues. 
Dr.  R  S.  Storrs  in  a  recent  lecture  puts  it  thus.    "I  can 
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understand  a  proposition,  logically  stated,  whether  I  sympa- 
thize in  temper  or  not  with  the  man  who  declares  it;  but  I 
cannot  understand  such  an  outpouring  as  this  claims  to  be  from 
the  mind  of  the  Most  High,  so  various,  so  vast,  so  full  of  side- 
lights as  it  is,  so  covered  here  and  there  with  shadows,  so 
delicate,  so  tender,  so  majestic,  so  holy — I  cannot  understand 
it  until  my  soul  is  also  bathed  in  the  effulgence  of  God's  own 
light,  until  I  am  in  the  spirit  of  my  soul  sympathetic  with  him.'** 

2.  The  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  as  a  moral  and  religious  power. 
Christ  said  "Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth  my  voice." 
(Jna  xviii.  87.)  "  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  I  speak  from 
myseli"  (Jno.  vii.  17.)  These  verses  show  that  a  substantial 
sympathy  with  the  moral  purpose  of  Christ's  teachings  is 
necessary  to  a  real  grasp  of  their  meaning,  and  this  leads  up  to 
the  further  truth  that  only  the  heart  possessed  by  the  Spirit  can 
appropriate  the  truth  of  God.  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth.  (Jno.  xvi.  13.)  A 
man  will  not  fully  understand  the  way  of  salvation  unfolded  in 
the  Scriptures  until  he  is  saved.  As  Hawthorne  says :  "  Chris- 
tian faith  is  a  grand  cathedral,  with  divinely  pictured  win- 
dows. Standing  without  you  see  no  glory  nor  can  possibly 
imagine  any :  standing  within  every  ray  of  light  reveals  a  har- 
mony of  unspeakable  splendors." 

3.  The  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Scriptures,  since  this  alone  corresponds  to 
the  nature  and  claims  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Bible  claims  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence, 
in  the  words  of  Zwingli,  "  He  who  spoke  the  word  can  alone 
know  surely  what  he  meant  Hence  the  same  Spirit,  who  is 
the  source  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  must  also  be  their  revealer 
and  expounder."! 

In  Bome  over  the  altar  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  hangs  a 
picture  of  Christ  crucified,  painted  by  Guido  and  said  to  be 
wonderfully  sublime  and  tender.    But  it  can  hardly  be  seen  in 

*  God*8  Word  Man's  light  and  Guide.    Am.  Tract  Soc.  N.  Y.     1877. 
p.  101  sq. 
t  Darner's  Hist,  of  Prot.  Theology  (Eng.  Tr.),  I.,  p.  289. 
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"the  dim  religious  light"  of  that  dark  church.  Guide  could 
never  have  painted  it  in  such  obscurity.  If  men  could  only 
see  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  painted  no  doubt  they  would 
learn  to  appreciate  its  worth.  It  is  not  until  we  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  light  in  which  they  were  written,  the  light  of  the 
spirit,  that  we  can  discern  their  beauty  and  their  truth. 
Luther  rescued  the  Bible  from  the  gloom  of  the  dark  church, 
in  which  no  one  could  read  it  aright. 

4.. Finally.  The  aid  of  the  Spirit  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Scriptures,  because  this  alone  leads  to  the 
real  object  of  Bible  study.  For  the  study  of  God's  word  is  not 
a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  not  only  a  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  the  search  for  light  on  the  path  of  human  life.  It 
aims  ^ot  primarily  at  learning,  but  at  faith.  We  study  the 
Bible  that  we  may  lead  men  to  Christ,  and  build  up  his  church. 
Exegesis  which  loses  itself  in  philological  and  archeological 
investigations  is  like  the  gleaming  rivers  of  Damascus  which 
finally  sink  in  the  desert  sand.  We  come  to  the  Bible  to  learo 
God's  will,  in  order  that  we  may  do  it  ourselves,  and  persuade 
others  to  do  it  This  separates  the  study  of  God's  word  from 
every  other  study,  this  makes  self-evident  the  need  of  the  Spirit 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  word. 

In  conclusion :  The  outlook  for  Biblical  study  was  never  so 
promising  as  it  is  to-day.  The  motives  for  this  study  may  dif- 
fer, the  spirit  of  it  may  vary.  Some  men  seem  to  approach  the 
Bible  as  Erostratus  neared  the  temple  at  Ephesus  to  set  it  on 
fire,  or  as  Guiteau  followed  President  Garfield  to  kill  him,  in 
order  that  by  destroying  something  superlatively  great  and 
dear  to  many  hearts,  each  might  win  undying  notoriety.  The 
temple  burned  to  the  ground,  Erostratus  has  never  been  for- 
gotten ;  our  president  has  gone,  and  doubtless  his  assassin  will 
long  be  infamous ;  but  the  man  who  is  to  soar  into  &me  as 
having  hurled  the  destructive  torch  or  struck  the  fatal  blow  at 
the  Bible,  has  not  yet  shown  himself;  nor,  unless  we  misread 
the  purposes  of  God  and  the  history  of  man,  will  he  ever  be  made 
manifest  Age  after  age  in  the  storms  of  doubt  the  cavilers 
have  attacked  the  Bible  like  the  flocks  of  tempest-driven  birds 
which  dash  against  the  light-house  lantern.  One  moment  the 
light  seems  obscured  and  we  fear  that  it  is  extinguished  by 
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their  tumaltuous  rush — the  next,  the  light  shines  out  un- 
dimmed,  and  its  assailants  have  fallen  with  broken  wings  on 
the  rocks  below.  *  But  whether  of  envy  and  strife,  or  of  good- 
will, whether  of  faction  or  of  love.  What  then  ?  Only  that 
in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  God*s  word  is 
studied;  and  therein  I  rejoice,  yea  and  will  rejoice." 

I  trust  I  am  in  some  degree  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
interests  committed  to  me.  I  pray  that  I  may  be  made  more 
and  more  sensible  of  it.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  permitted  to 
dedicate  my  life  to  the  study  of  his  word.  May  He  constantly 
deepen  my  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
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Abticlb  IL— some  honest  DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  SUP- 
POSED ONLY  SCRIPTURAL  GROUND  FOR  DIVORCE. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  bad  social  omen  at  the  present  time 
is  the  low  views  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce.  By 
the  original  divine  constitution  marriage  was  more  than  a 
union  of  man  and  woman  dependent  on  their  own  consent  and 
the  civil  sanctions.  It  was  a  state  of  conjugal  oneness,  made 
possible  by  the  peculiar  nature  given  the  parties  by  the  Crea- 
tor, and  realizing  itself  in  a  mutual  self-surrender  under  an 
impulse  in  accordance  with  which,  for  the  purposes  in  viev, 
two  hearts,  two  wills,  become  one. 

This  domestic  or  conjugal  oneness  is  stated  in  the  record  of 
the  institution  of  marriage  contained  in  Genesis,  ii.  23-24: 
"And  Adam  said,  *  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 

of  my  flesh Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 

mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  he  one 
flesh.'"  It  is  also  referred  to  in  Malachi  ii.  15,  where  the  con- 
nection shows  the  prophet  is  urging  the  fact  of  the  creative 
oneness  of  the  marital  state  as  a  reason  against  divorce.  He 
asserts  it  was  from  no  want  of  ability  that  God  originally  made 
the  relation  a  unity— one  man  united  in  a  peculiar  social  one- 
ness to  one  woman,  and  one  woman  to  one  man — but  that  the 
object  was,  through  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  home  thus 
produced,  to  secure  godly  offspring.  He  asks,  **And  did  he 
not  make  one?"  Not  the  man  one  or  the  woman  one;  the 
connection  shows  that  the  meaning  is  more  than  that;  bot, 
the  married  pair  one.  Did  he  not  make  a  dom^tic  unity,  in 
the  strict  sense — the  one  man  and  the  one  woman,  in  a  higher 
union,  one — the  twain  one?  "Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the 
spirit."  He  had  the  power  to  make  a  married  cluster,  to  have  pnt 
a  number  in  the  marital  group ;  but  he  put  the  smallest  number 
possible,  and  made  them  one.  "And  wherefore  the  one?"  The 
article  is  in  the  original.     "  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed." 

But  our  Lord  is  explicit.  He  says  to  the  Pharisees,  Matt 
xix.  4-6 :  **  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the 
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b^inning,  made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  for  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  and  the  twain  shall  he  one  flesh.  Wherefore  they 
ore  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh."  The  Apostle  Paul  echoes  the 
same  thought,  but  carries  it  up  to  a  higher  plane,  when  he 
illustrates  the  oneness  of  the  marriage  relation  and  the  sacred- 
ness  and  binding  force  of  the  tie  by  the  union  of  Christ  and 
the  church.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  v.  28-31,  new 
version,  he  says :  *'  Even  so  ought  husbands  also  to  love  their 
own  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  own  wife 
loveth  himself:  for  no  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nour* 
isheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  Christ  also  the  church, 
because  we  are  members  of  his  body;  for  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife; 
and  the  twain  shall  become  one  flesh." 

The  marriage  relation  is,  therefore,  in  its  idea  a  sacred  and 
divinely  appointed  unity,  and  stands  on  high  and  independent 
moral  grounds.  The  State  may  recognize  and  protect  it,  and 
legislate  about  it,  but  it  does  not  originate  it  It  exists  by  the 
creative  act  and  appointment  of  God — a  unique  and  peculiar 
relation,  a  blending  of  two  human  hearts  and  wills  and  lives  in 
a  conjugal  unity. 

The  State,  however,  in  treating  this  relation  where  it  comes 
within  its  sphere  may  fail  properly  to  recognize  it  and  deal 
with  it  in  its  high  character  and  on  moral  grounds.  It  may 
thoughtlessly  overlook  the  divine  element  and  purpose  in  it 
and  treat  it  simply  as  a  civil  institution,  looking  at  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  social  expediency,  and  adapting  its  legislation  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  the  case,  especially  in  the  United  States,  until 
in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States  marriage  has  lost  much  of  its 
sacredness ;  and  divorce  can  be  secured  for  frivolous  reasons, 
with  alarming  facility,  and  at  little  cost. 

The  sacredness  of  the  relation  and  a  sense  of  the  moral  and 
divine  ideas  entering  into  it  are  cherished  and  kept  alive  only 
by  other  influences  and  causes  than  legislation,  and  quite  out- 
side of  it.  So  wide  in  fact  is  the  departure  of  legislation  and 
the  practice  of  the  courts  from  the  true  idea  of  its  nature  and 
obligations  that  Christian  people  have  taken  alarm.     They  see 
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that  the  very  foundation  of  social  life  is  threatened.  They 
know  that  if  the  marriage  bond  is  trifled  with  the  home  is 
gone ;  and  if  the  home  goes,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  moral 
training  of  the  children ;  and  if  the  children  are  not  trained, 
society  hastens  to  destruction.  They  perceive  that  this  pro- 
cess of  fundamental  corruption  must  be  arrested  or  we  are  sore 
to  go  down  the  abyss,  as  all  nations  have  done  where  marriage 
has  not  been  honored. 

Already  a  reactionary  discussion  and  agitation  have  began. 
It  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  conducted  on  grounds 
of  unquestioned  truth.  There  is  a  temptation  to  take  too 
strong  and  radical  positions.  It  is  commonly  assumed  by  the 
friends  of  this  reform  that  according  to  scripture  the  marriage 
tie  is  indissoluble,  save  for  one  cause,  adultery.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  a  fair  interpretation.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  express  some  honest  doubts  on  this  subject 

The  question  turns,  largely  and  fundamentally,  on  the 
teachings  of  Christ 

The  civil  law  regulating  divorce,  introduced  by  Mos^,  was 
a  concession  to  the  times  and  was  manifestly  far  below  the 
divine  constitution  of  marriage.  That  stipulated  (Deut  xxiv. 
1-2),  as  follows :  **  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  mar- 
ried her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes, 
because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him 
write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and 
send  her  out  of  his  house.  And  when  she  is  departed  oat  of 
bis  house  she  may  go  and  be  another  man*s  wife." 

There  were  controversies  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  about  the  meaning  of  the  ground  here  assigned  for 
divorce.  Literally  the  expression  means  **  the  nakedness,  or 
the  shame  of  a  thing ;"  and  some  of  the  Jews,  as  the  school 
Shammai,  gave  it  a  narrower  and  severer  meaning,  involving 
some  moral  delinquency;  and  others,  as  the  followers  of 
Hillel,  a  broader  and  more  general  meaning,  covering  almost 
anything  displeasing  to  the  husband.  But  our  Saviour  con- 
demned this  code  as  immoral  and  contrary  to  the  original  con- 
ception of  marriage.  When  the  Pharisees  came  to  him,  wish- 
ing to  entangle  him  in  the  controversy  between  the  opposing 
schools,  and  asked  (Matt  xix.  3):  *'Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
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put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ?*'  he  replied  by  showing  the 
origiDal  oneDess  of  the  married  pair  as  shown  in  their  own 
scriptures,  and  added:  "What  therefore  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder/'  Wishing  now  to  bring 
bim  in  conflict  with  their  great  popular  law-giver,  they  asked 
again,  "Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing  of 
divorcement  and  to  put  her  away?"  He  answered,  showing 
the  temporary  and  concessive  nature  of  the  permission, 
"Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you 
to  put  away  your  wives;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.*' 

The  permission  of  the  law  regulated  the  common  practice 
among  the  Jews.  But  God  had,  from  time  to  time,  called 
their  attention  through  the  prophets  to  the  higher  claims  of 
marriage.  On  this  subject,  as  on  several  others,  they  had  now 
and  then  risen  in  sublime  solitude  above  the  temporary  ethics 
tolerated  in  the  civil  system  like  single  mountain-peaks  cov- 
ered with  everlasting  snow  rising  above  the  malarial  plains  of 
the  tropics,  and  proclaimed  the  eternal  will  of  God.  As  they 
had  held  up  God's  demand  for  spiritual  worship  above  the 
offering  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  contrition  of  heart  above  the 
forms  of  fasting,  so  Malachi  held  up  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
above  the  contract  of  the  parties,  and  the  divine  hatred  of 
divorce  above  the  permissions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  One  verse 
has  been  already  quoted.  The  whole  passage  (ii.  14-16),  is  as 
follows :  "  The  Lord  hath  been  witness  between  thee  and  the 
wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously ; 
yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  cot^enant.  And 
did  he  not  make  one?  Yet  had  he  the  residue  of  the  spirit 
And  wherefore  the  one  ?  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed. 
Therefore  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  deal  treacher- 
ously against  the  wife  of  his  youth,  for  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  saith  that  ?ie  hateth  putting  away" 

Two  things  are  here  noticeable ;  first,  the  prophet  brings  out 
the  sacred  and  moral  idea  of  marriage,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
"covenant;"  and  a  covenant  involved  divine  sanctions.  The 
marriage  was  a  transaction,  according  to  the  prophet,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  who  held  the  parties  to  fidelity  to  its  obliga- 
tions. And  second,  he  teaches  that  God  hated  the  practice  of 
divorces  or   putting  away  their  wives.      But  these  sublime 
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teachings,  going  back  to  the  original  constitQtion  of  the 
family,  took  no  hold  on  the  popular  heart  They  presented 
God's  view;  they  did  not  change  the  practice  of  society. 
They  are,  also,  too  rapt,  too  obscure,  too  fragmentary,  too 
much  in  the  high  strain  of  ancient  prophecy,  to  afford  us 
definite  instruction  on  the  question  of  scriptural  divorce. 

The  whole  Mosaic  code  and  usage,  and  the  occasional  spo- 
radic teachings  of  the  prophets  are,  therefore,  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  higher  or  more  effective  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament,  and  so  pass  out  of  the  field  of  our  inquiry. 

The  teachings  of  Christ  then,  come  at  once  into  the  fore- 
ground.    How  are  we  to  interpret  them  ? 

There  are  four  places  in  the  gospels  where  Christ  speab 
upon  this  subject;  two  in  Matthew — v.  81-32,  and  xix.  S-9; 
one  in  Mark,  x.  2-12,  and  one  in  Luke,  xvi.  18.  In  the  two 
passages  in  Matthew  he  specifies  "fornication"  as  the  jost 
cause  for  divorce.  In  the  first  passage  (v.  81-32),  he  says: 
"  It  hath  been  said,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him 
give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that 
whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  for- 
nication, causeth  her  to  commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall 
marry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery."  In  the  sec- 
ond (xix.  9),  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery; 
and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away  doth  commit 
adultery."  Here  in  both  of  these  passages  fornication  is  spo- 
ken of  as  the  sole  ground.  But  in  the  other  two  gospels  no 
cause  for  divorce  is  specified.  Luke  reads  as  follows  (xvi.  18): 
"  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife  and  marrieth  another,  com- 
mitteth adultery ;  and  whosoever  marrieth  her  that  is  put 
away  from  her  husband  committeth  adultery."  Mark  (x.  11- 
12) :  "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery  against  her;  and  if  a  woman  shall  put 
away  her  husband  and  be  married  unto  another,  she  committeth 
adultery."  In  these  two  passages  the  marriage  bond  is  spoken 
of  as  rightfully  indissoluble.  The  prohibition  is  absolute. 
There  is  no  exception  or  limitation.  In  the  former  two  the 
general  term  Tzopvtia^  "  fornication  " — any  sexual  violation  of 
chastity — not  notytia^  "  adultery  " — the  usual  term  for  marital 
infidelity — is  mentioned  as  the  sufficient  reason  for  divorce. 
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It  has  been  thought  that  the  deliverance  in  Mark— one  of 
those  in  which  no  exception  is  made  to  the  binding  nature  of 
marriage— was  made  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  one  in  Mat- 
thew, chapter  xix.  in  which  the  exception  is  given ;  but  that 
Mark  failed  to  record  the  exception.  In  this  case  the  fuller 
record  in  Matthew  is  to  be  the  law  for  interpreting  the  briefer 
one  in  Mark.  But  this  is  improbable ;  for  the  deliverance  in 
Mark  was  made  to  the  disciples  after  they  had  left  the  Pharisees 
and  gone  into  the  house,  while  the  one  in  Matthew  was  made 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  two  statements  seem  to  have  been  made 
on  the  same  day, — but  the  one  to  the  Pharisees,  and  this  waa 
recorded  by  Matthew  ;  and  the  other  in  private  to  the  disciples, 
and  this  was  recorded  by  Mark.  At  any  rate,  the  passage  in 
Lnke— the  other  one  in  which  no  ground  is  assigned  for  di- 
vorce— is  a  separate  and  independent  record.  We  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  believe  that  on  some  occasions  our  Lord, 
for  reasons  known  to  himself,  spoke  of  marriage  as  indissoluble, 
and  on  other  occasions  he  mentioned  "  fornication  "  as  justifying 
the  dissolution  of  the  tie. 

How  are  we  to  understand  this?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he 
reached  his  positions  on  this  subject  by  a  process,  first  taking 
them  in  his  own  mind  tentatively,  and  as  he  found  they  needed 
modification,  changing  them  from  time  to  time  to  meet  his  en- 
larged insight?  that  he  modified  his  doctrine  absolutely,  as  men 
often  do  theirs  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their  systems?  We 
cannot  believe  this.  We  must  suppose  that  his  doctrine  was  set- 
tled in  his  own  mind  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  It  was 
the  same  with  him  here  as  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  His  sys- 
tem was  complete  from  the  beginning.  He  did  not  reach  his 
conclusions  upon  ethical  and  spiritual  matters  by  a  tentative, 
experimental,  zigzag  process  through  trial,  but  by  Divine  in- 
sight That  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  record  concerning  him  as 
a  Teacher.  The  want  of  completeness  in  his  statements,  of 
full  and  final  words  on  different  subjects  at  various  times,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  vacillation  or  crudeness  or  undigested 
thought  on  his  part,  but  to  his  chosen  method  in  adapting  his 
teachings  to  those  about  him.  There  was  never  any  other 
teacher  who  wrapped  up  such  general  and  universal  truth  in 
such  special  personal  forms.     We  think  of  him  oflen  as  speak- 
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iog  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  his  teachings  when  the  principle 
involved  only  was  for  the  world,  while  the  form  was  for  those 
about  him. 

We  must  take  this  peculiarity  of  his  method  as  a  Teach» 
into  account,  to  understand  what  he  means  on  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  Many  of  his  sayings — aud  he  does  not  stop  to  tell  m 
which  ones — were  intensely  and  wholly  personal,  and  not  de- 
signed for  all ;  for  example,  his  pleasure .  generally  was  that 
those  whom  he  had  healed  should  go  and  tell  what  he  had  done 
for  them;  but  he  sometimes  said:  "See  thou  tell  no  man;" 
**  See  that  no  man  know  it."  The  first  part  of  his  direction  to 
the  rich  young  man  was  designed  to  meet  his  individual  needs, 
and  not  as  a  rule  for  others  :  "  Go,  sell  that  thou  host,  and  give 
to  the  poor ;  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come 
and  follow  me  "  (Matt.  xix.  21).  Many  of  his  teachings,  also, 
were  not  designed  to  be  understood  literally.  He  himself  said 
of  his  words :  "  They  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  Their  mean- 
ing did  not  hang  in  the  letter,  but  in  a  higher  somewhat  be- 
yond ;  and  with  sublime  confidence  and  daring  he  uttered  his 
strange  sentences,  and  trusted  the  good  sense  of  men,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  cumulative  side-light  from 
his  other  teachings,  to  carry  them  over  from  the  letter  to  the 
principle,  the  "spirit"  and  the  "life"  of  his  words.  He  was 
not  careful  after  each  utterance  to  put  in  the  qualifications  and 
limitations.  Thus  he,  who  would  not  have  all  civil  society 
given  up  to  violence  and  rapine,  yet  says :  "  Resist  not  evil ; 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also :"  "  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain."  He,  who  was  thinking  of  moral  and  spiritual 
things,  and  did  not  expect  his  words  to  be  taken  with  hard 
literalness,  says:  "K  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 
and  cast  it  from  thea"  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off,  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one 
of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  hell."  (Matt.  v.  29-30.)  Again,  he  says, 
waiting  for  the  gracious  influences  he  was  putting  into  the  worid 
to  make  the  needed  explanation :  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
(John  vi.  53.)    And  he,  who  had  done  so  much  to  impress  men 
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with  the  certainty  of  retribution  in  the  world  to  come,  risked 
the  liability  of  a  gross  material  interpretation  and  said :  "  Those 
eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Silbam  fell  and  slew  them, 
think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem?  I  tell  you,  Nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish."     (Luke  xiii.  4-5.) 

It  was  obviously  the  method  of  Christ  to  speak  freely,  boldly, 
startlingly,  and  yet,  with  Divine  discernment,  to  the  wants  of 
those  about  him.  We  must  interpret  him  in  each  instance  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  and  of  a  general  concentration  of 
his  teachings  around  that  instance.  We  must  look  beyond  the 
words  uttered  to  the  "spirit"  and  the  "life"  of  the  words. 

To  apply  these  remarks:  we  all  believe  that  Christ  did  not 
understand  himself  as  uttering  full  and  final  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  when  taken  literally,  in  the  passages  in  Luke 
and  Mark.  There  the  permanency  of  the  marriage  tie  only  is 
spoken  of,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  any  cause  justifying  its 
termination.  We  all  supply  a  qualification  from  Matthew, 
which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  make  to  those  about  him,  at  the 
lime  referred  to  in  Mark  and  Luke.  How  do  we  know  that  he 
intended  to  utter  full  and  final  words  on  the  subject  to  those 
about  him  when  he  uttered  the  two  passages  recorded  in  Mat- 
thew ?  Why  should  we  hold  his  meaning  here  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  letter,  and  not  look  to  see  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
principle  or  spirit  back  of  the  letter? 

There  is  something  in  the  one  cause  mentioned  in  Matthew 
that  suggests  a  freer  interpretation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
word  chosen  in  both  of  these  cases  is  Ttopvda^  "  fornication," 
and  not  fioe^doj  "  adultery."  It  is  the  broader  word.  It,  of 
course,  includes  the  more  specific  offense,  but  it  may  include 
more.  It  might  refer  to  acts  of  unchastity  before  marriage,  as 
well  as  after,  but  not  discovered  till  afterwards,  as  Prof.  Hovey 
suggests,  though  I  do  not  think  this  probable.  It  at  least  hints 
that  Christ's  thought  was  not  specifically  and  exclusively  and 
pointedly  on  "  adultery  "  as  the  only  ground  for  divorce.  If  it 
had  been,  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  use  that 
term,  as  it  was  one  he  was  familiar  with,  and  often  used. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  may 
not  Christ  hint  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  way  of  speaking  on 
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the  subject, — now  affirming  the  absolute  inviolability  of  mar- 
riage, and  now  mentioning  a  single  familiar  cause  of  its  abso- 
lute disruption  as  a  ground  for  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  tie, 
— that  he  regards  the  conjugal  oneness  as  itself  properly  insep- 
arable by  man,  the  relation  when  it  exists  as  permanent  and 
never  to  be  abrogated  by  either  party ;  but  that  when  persoM 
are  formally  in  a  marriage  state  which  has  been  interiorly  dis- 
solved by  infidelity  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  its  existence, 
and  the  conjugal  oneness  has  become  a  conjugal  duality,  then 
a  separation  may  take  place  in  form  with  liberty  for  remarriage? 
In  this  case,  the  four  passages  harmonize,  substantially.  Ac- 
cording to  this  idea  true  marriage  is  always  binding,  conjugal 
oneness  may  never  be  dissolved.  May  not  that  be  Christ's 
thought  in  Mark  and  Luke,  where  he  is  not  thinking  of  cases 
where  the  bond  is  dissolved  from  within?  But  when  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  such  cases — cases  where  by  a  crime 
against  the  marriage  estate  the  relation  has  already  been  dis- 
solved— then  he  permits  the  aggrieved  party  to  seek  the  formal 
abrogation  of  the  tia  The  conjugal  oneness,  the  divine  con- 
stitution of  marriage,  not  by  a  constructive  act  but  by  destruc- 
tive infidelity,  is  already  gone.  It  is  not  wrong  for  the  innocent 
party,  where  marriage  is  thus  corrupted  and  vacated  in  its 
essential  nature,  to  have  release.  May  not  Christ  have  this 
thought  in  mind  in  Matthew?  If  both  of  these  things  are  so, 
then  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the  same  high  doctrine  of 
the  binding  force  of  marriage  is  in  the  background  of  oar 
Saviour's  thought,  and  marriage  is  never  to  be  terminated  for- 
mally unless  it  is  already  terminated  internally. 

But  we  need  to  look  at  this  subject  from  another  point  of 
view.  We  need  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of 
society  to  which  our  Lord  spake.  There  may  have  been  some- 
thing in  that  which  gave  a  local  or  temporary  color  to  his 
words.  As  he  often  said  things  which  reflected  the  hue  of  the 
times,  as  concerning  the  washing  of  disciples'  feet,  how  do  we 
know  but  that  it  may  have  been  so  here  ? 

That  was  an  age  of  frequent  and  easy  divorce  all  over  the 
known  world.  The  Romans,  having  degenerated  from  the 
severer  manners  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  and  become 
-socially  corrupt,  put  away  their  wives,  and  the  wives  put  away 
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their  husbands,  on  the  slightest  pretexts.  Men,  like  Antistius 
Vetus,  put  away  their  wives  because  they  had  been  talking  in 
public  with  low  women ;  or  like  Sulpicius  Gallus,  because  they 
had  gone  abroad  with  uncovered  head;  or  -^milius  Paulus, 
without  assigning  any  reason ;  or  like  Cicero,  after  a  long 
marriage,  to  marry  a  rich  lady  to  have  the  means  of  paying 
their  debts;  or  like  Cato  the  younger^  lent  their  wives  to  a 
friend  and  took  them  back  after  that  friend's  death.*  In  rela- 
tion to  JSmilius  Paulus,  who  put  away  his  wife  without  assign- 
ing any  reason,  it  is  related  by  Plutarch,  that  when  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  him,  saying:  "Is  your  wife  not  virtuous? 
Is  she  not  fair?  Has  she  not  borne  you  handsome  children?'' 
he  replied,  showing  them  his  shoe :  "  Is  not  this  shoe  new  7  Is 
it  not  handsome?  Yet  none  of  you  knows  where  it  pinches. "f 
Speaking  of  the  same  period  Seneca  says :  "  No  woman  was 
now  ashamed  of  divorce,  since  certain  illustrious  and  noble 
ladies  counted  their  years  not  by  the  number  of  consuls  but  of 
husbands.'':^ 

In  Greece  there  was  a  still  more  corrupt  state  of  things. 
Husbands  bought  and  sbld  their  wives,  lent  them  to  their 
friends,  or  sent  them  away  with  little  formality.§  The  right 
of  divorce  was  possessed  by  women  as  well  as  men,  though 
attended  with  more  restrictions.  Marriage,  says  President 
Woolsey,  "  came  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  convenience  or  as  an 
evil ;  population  fell  off;  whatever  Greek  virtue  of  the  political 
«ort  had  existed  left  the  race."|  After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, the  Greeks  still  adhered  to  monogamy,  still  allowed  con- 
<5abinage  with  scarcely  a  frown,  still  granted  almost  unlimited 
freedom  to  the  separation  of  man  and  woman."!" 

Among  the  Jews,  though  the  general  condition  of  social 
morals  was  not  so  bad,  the  freedom  of  divorce,  on  the  side  of 
men,  was  even  greater,  being  attended  with  less  formality  and 
less  liability  of  cost  All  that  was  necessary,  when  the  hus- 
band had  found  a  reason  for  putting  away  his  wife,  was  to  write 

*Tbi8  and  the  preceding  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Taylor's  ^^  Elements  of  fht 
OMlLaw,"  pp.  359-363;  also  in  President  Woolsey's  ^^  Divorce  and  Divorce  Leg- 
idation,"  pp.  20,  46,  and  49. 

t  New  Englander,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  595.  X  "  Divorce,  etc.,"  p.  49. 

§  nrfd.,  26-9.  I  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

TIbid.,  p.  33. 
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her  "a  bill  of  divorcement,"  and  put  her  away.  The  Mosaic 
law  specified  as  a  sufficient  reason  ^Hhe  nakedness,  or  the 
shame,  of  a  thing ;''  but  practically  and  according  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  this  meant  almost  anything  the  husband  desired. 
The  Pharisees  referring  to  the  existing  usage  asked  Christ  if 
men  might  put  away  their  wives  "^  etvry  cati5«."  Josephus 
says,  it  might  take  place  "  for  any  cause  whatsoever."*  Wives 
were  put  away  for  spinning  in  public,  going  out  with  head 
uncovered,  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  properly  to  conceal  their 
persons,  or  to  make  way  for  a  more  beautiful  woman. 

Thus  Christ  was  speaking  to  this  age  of  free,  corrupt,  and 
socially  corrupting  divorce,  and  directly  to  the  Jews,  among 
the  most  lax  and  indifferent  to  the  moral  element  of  marriage, 
its  divine  constitution,  the  real  conjugal  oneness;  and  who 
sported  with  the  marital  rights  of  their  wives  as  if  they  had 
none ;  though  the  superior  moral  condition  of  Jewish  society, 
generally,  compared  with  that  in  all  pagan  lands,  preserved  the 
Jewish  homes  and  wives  from  suffering  all  the  natural  effects 
of  the  low  popular  conception  of  marriage. 

To  understand  the  case  we  must  call  to  mind  the  position  of 
the  Jewish  wife.  She  was  in  subjection  to  the  husband.  His 
will  in  the  home  was  supreme.  She  had  no  rights  of  divorce 
under  the  Mosaic  law ;  never  sought  divorce,  though  about 
this  time  foreign  influences  began  to  infect  certain  women  of 
state,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  had  taken  the  initiative  for  it 
according  to  the  Roman  usage.  "  She  was  always  the  passive 
party,"  says  Woolsey.f  And  being  kept  in  subjection  and 
mostly  in  seclusion,  there  was  ordinarily  but  one  crime 
destroying  the  very  nature  of  the  marriage  bond,  of  which  ahe 
would  be  likely  to  be  guilty — a  breach  of  marital  fidelity. 
She  had  not  the  opportunities  and  temptations  in  the  usages  of 
the  time  calculated  to  involve  her  in  other  crimes  alike  fatal  to 
marriage. 

The  husbands  had  no  such  domestic  restrictions  against  vice 
or  crime,  no  such  safeguard  against  the  full  exercise  of  their 
depravity.  No  family  restraint  was  laid  upon  them  practi- 
cally to  keep  them  from  violating  the  marriage  union  from 

♦Antiquities,  vol.  1,  p.  133.  \ Divorce,  p.  19. 
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within.  They  doubtless  were  guilty,  in  many  instances,  of 
crimes  or  sins  that  as  really  destroyed  the  essence  of  marriage 
as  fornication  or  adultery — as,  for  example,  the  crime  against 
nature,  or  extreme  cruelty,  or  beastly  self-degradation,  or  a  life 
of  outlawry.  Yet  Christ  did  not  mention  these  as  a  reason  for 
a  separation ;  he  had  no  occasion  to,  for  he  was  speaking  to 
men  against  divorce,  the  only  party  among  his  hearers  who 
practiced  it 

Under  these  circumstances — ^addressing  men  who  had  for- 
gotten the  original  idea  and  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  were 
tossing  aside  their  wives  from  whim,  or  passion,  or  lust  for 
others,  with  only  a  scrap  of  writing  in  return  —  when, 
perhaps,  not  one  in  scores  of  tbem  had  committed  any  moral 
oflfense  weakening  the  obligation  of  marriage,  or  if  any,  most 
likely  an  act  of  infidelity;  remonstrating  with  the  men  for 
this  wrong  to  their  wives,  and  having  no  occasion  to  speak  of 
any  of  the  far  more  numerous  reasons  for  divorce  from  them 
the  wives  might  have,  who  never  resorted  to  it,  is  it  strange, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  Christ  should  at  times  condemn 
divorce  without  qualification?  He  condemned  the  whole 
Jewish  custom  as  it  was  carried  on.  How  could  he  do  other- 
wise? He  was  speaking  to  that  condition  of  things;  it 
was  bad  and  demoralizing  from  beginning  to  end.  Is  it 
strange  that  at  times  he  had  no  qualifications  to  make?  Is  it 
strange,  again,  that  at  other  times  he  should  provide  in  his 
remarks  for  the  exceedingly  small  number  of  justifiable  sepa- 
rations that  were  taking  place,  and  should  mention  the  only 
sufficient  cause  which  was  likely  to  exist?  Adultery  or  ** for- 
nication '^  was  the  most  probable  sufficient  cause  of  which  the 
Jewish  wife  would  be  guilty;  and  therefore,  when  he  thinks  it 
important  to  do  so,  he  mentions  that  exception  to  the  general 
condemnation  of  the  practice.  So  far  as  his  object  was  to 
rebuke  the  license  and  corruption  of  the  times  on  this  subject 
and  recall  attention  to  the  sacred  and  binding  nature  of  mar- 
riage, it  made  little  difference  in  the  great  multitude  of  cases 
whether  he  made  provision  for  any  divorce  or  not ;  just  as,  in 
the  present  drinking  customs  of  society,  considering  the  extent 
and  fearful  nature  of  the  evil,  it  makes  little  difiference  whether 
a  reformer  in  his  popular  appeals  makes  any  provision   for 
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drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or  not;  and  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  him  at  one  time  to  urge  his  hearers  never  to  drink  them^ 
and  at  another  time  never  to  do  it  unless  honestly  as  a  medi- 
cine. The  exceptions  to  the  general  prohibition  are  too  few  to- 
need  to  be  always  mentioned. 

Thus  it  seems  very  much  as  if  Christ  shaped  the  form  of  his 
teachings  on  this  subject,  in  a  measure,  to  the  times  and  the 
state  of  things  among  the  Jews.  This  is  still  more  evident 
from  the  fact  that  all  his  references  to  it  relate  to  divorce  by 
men,  except  in  one  place,  and  in  that  he  makes  no  provision 
for  divorce  for  the  woman  on  any  ground  whatever.  In  that 
passage,  Mark  x.  12,  he  says:  "If  a  woman  put  away  her  has- 
band  and  be  married  to  another,  she  committeth  adultery." 
This  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  he  regarded  himself  as  speak- 
ing full  and  final  words  on  the  subject  for  all  future  ages  and 
all  men,  but  as  rebuking  an  enormous  evil  of  the  times,  and 
not  needing  to  say  much  about  divorce  by  women,  which  was 
rarely  ever  heard  of  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  assign  any  reasons  justifying  it 
Down  to  the  age  of  Constantine  the  orthodox  early  Christians,, 
who  thought  our  Lord's  meaning  hung  in  the  letter  of  his 
words,  and  supposed  he  was  giving  full  and  final  instructions^ 
"  allowed  no  other  ground  for  divorce  than  fornication  or  adul- 
tery on  the  part  of  women."*  No  oflfense  or  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  justified  it 

Gregory  Nazianzen  says  that  the  reason  why  Christ  allowed 
separation  only  from  the  adulteress  was  that  she  aduUemUs  the 
stock — i^odeuee  rd  fiuo^.f  But  this  assumes  that  Christ  puts 
genealogical  considerations  above  moral  ones.  The  more 
natural  explanation  is  the  one  that  has  been  given,  that  Christ 
addressed  Jews,  and  the  Jews  did  not  practice  divorce  for  the 
sin  of  the  husbands  at  all,  and  the  only  probable  sin  of  the  wife 
justifying  it  was  infidelity.  Christians  in  modern  times  have 
extended  Christ's  words  enough  at  least  to  make  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  wife  to  seek 
a  release. 

The   early    Allegorists,  indeed,  according   to    their    usual 
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method  of  interpretatioD,  extended  the  meaning  of  the  one 
term  used  by  Christ  as  cause  for  divorce  by  giving  it  a  spir- 
itual sense,  and  made  it  to  bear  the  meaning  of  idolatry,  infi- 
delity in  religious  matters,  and  covetousness,  as  well  as  fornica- 
tion.* 

Thus  when  we  regard  Christ  as  speaking  to  those  around 
him  about  a  great  social  sin  of  the  times,  using  terms  which 
reflect  the  color  of  the  times,  yet  using  words  which  are 
''spirit"  and  "life,"  and  when  we  separate  the  substance  from 
the  shadow,  and  rise  to  the  principle,  the  whole  difficulty  dis- 
appears. We  then  see  that  marriage  in  its  true  divine  idea  is 
indissoluble.  It  is  a  peculiar  social  oneness  created  by  God, 
and  only  to  be  terminated  or  resolved  into  its  parts  rightly  by 
God ;  and  the  formal  union  is  only  to  cease  for  a  cause  that 
has  already  destroyed  its  essence.  The  spirit  of  his  teachings 
is  that  no  civil  process  can  make  a  dissolution ;  it  can  only 
declare  it  He  leaves  no  room  for  such  pretexts  as  want  of 
congeniality,  difference  of  taste  and  culture,  disagreeable  habits 
or  manners,  constructive  desertion  or  failure  of  support,  or 
disputes  about  property.  The  cause  must  be  some  great  moral 
delinquency  which  destroys  from  within  the  very  possibility 
of  marriage  life ;  then  civil  divorce  may  recognize  the  fact 
and  publish  it.  Whenever  there  is  absolute  disloyalty  to  the 
marriage  bond,  severing  through  and  through  and  totally  the 
reality  and  possibility  of  marital  oneness,  and  destroying  the 
peace  and  happiness,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  home,  then 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  instruction  seems  to  be,  wedlock  may  be 
formally  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  while  there  may  be  a  local  and  temporary 
tinge  to  bis  words  arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  times 
and  persons,  permanent  Truth  rises  like  a  rainbow  above  them, 
arching  them,  and  giving  a  light  to  all  coming  ages.  We  com- 
mit an  equal  mistake  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  interpret 
every  shade  and  tinge  of  his  teachings  as  a  part  of  the  abso- 
lute and  eternal  verity  of  the  Gospel,  and  when,  on  the  other, 
we  regard  the  whole  message  as  local  and  ephemeral,  designed 
only  for  those  about  him,  dragging  the  sublime  and  unfading 
Truth  or  Principle  down  to  the  narrowness  and  thinness  of  a 
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personal  and  local  deliverance.  We  need,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Teacher,  for  our  own  safe  guidance,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Truth,  to  discriminate  between  the  two  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  diseng^ement  of  a  principle 
from  the  Divine  words  which  extends  their  meaning,  is  a  peril- 
ous procedure  and  weakens  the  authority  and  exactness  of  the 
teaching.  President  Woolsey  in  his  work  on  Divorce  says:* 
"To  say  that  Christ,  when  he  said,  'except  on  account  of 
fornication,'  only  gave  a  sample  of  several  exceptions  which 
he  regarded  as  valid,  is  to  trifle  with  his  words,  and  to  leave 
open  the  door  for  any  degree  of  laxness."  1  do  not  think  that 
Christ  is  giving  a  sample  but  a  principle,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple may  cover  more  than  the  specified  exception.  Even 
President  Woolsey,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  '*  one  sole 
cause"  theory,  makes  this  remarkable  admission  in  the  same 
treatise :t  "But  there  are  frightful  crimes  against  nature, 
odious  even  to  the  heathen :  supposing  these  not  to  be  in- 
-eluded  in  the  term  nopvtia  (*  fornication') — will  they  furnish 
no  ground  for  divorce?  All  that  needs  to  be  said  here  seems 
to  be  that  death  is  the  penalty  for  such  crimes  by  the  Jewish 
and  many  other  laws,  so  that  the  separation  would  be  inevit- 
able ;  that  our  Lord  had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  great  crimes 
of  very  rare  occurrence  about  which  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  and  that  if  both  he  and  the  Pharisees  ad- 
mitted these  crimes^to  be  more  than  adultery,  his  ea:ccp<ton  4y 
right  reason  would  include  them"  That  is.  President  Woolsey, 
by  fair  interpretation  of  his  words,  does  not  regard  Christ's 
meaning  as  inhering  rigidly  and  wholly  in  the  letter  but  as 
transcending  it  He  really  regards  him  as  uttering  a  principle, 
— not  giving  a  "sample,"  but  lifting  up  a  permanent  light  by 
means  of  an  illustration. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  passages 
on  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament — the  teachings  of  Christ 
Now  how  is  this  view  aflRected  by  other  passages? 

There  are  two  others  that  are  sometimes  supposed  to  bear  on 
divorce,  both  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  One  ie  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vii.  2-8  :  "  The  woman  which  hath 
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a  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  the  husband  so  long  as  he 
liveth;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the 
law  of  the  husband.  So  then  if,  while  her  husband  liveth,  she 
be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress ; 
but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law ;  so  that 
she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man." 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  is  brought  in  by  the 
Apostle  as  an  illustration.  His  main  thought  is  not  the  bind- 
ing nature  of  marriage  at  all ;  but  the  fact  that  the  moral  **  law 
hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ;"  and  he  wishes 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  we,  being  spiritually  dead  to  that  law 
through  the  death  of  Christ  for  us,  may  now,  without  feeling 
the  obligation  to  keep  the  law  as  a  method  of  salvation,  be 
married  to  Christ  He  only  introduces  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  to  show  that  when  the  husband  dies  the  wife  is 
free  to  marry  another  man.  It  would  be  foreign  and  fatal  to 
his  purpose  to  asssign  any  ground  for  divorce  at  all.  The 
only  process  he  has  in  mind  as  a  means  of  releasing  us  from 
the  law  is  death  ;  and  so  the  death  of  the  husband  as  the  way 
of  releasing  the  wife  from  the  law  of  marriage  fitly  illustrates 
how  our  death  to  the  moral  law  through  the  body  of  Christ 
dying  for  us,  received  by  faith,  releases  us  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  law,  and  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  look  solely  to 
Christ  for  salvation  and  to  be  spiritually  united  to  him.  It  is 
straining  the  passage  to  take  it  out  of  its  place  and  use  as  an 
illustration,  and  make  it  to  do  service  as  an  independent  treatise 
on  the  marriage  relation. 

If  we  do  this,  as  the  Apostle  here  makes  no  reference  to 
divorce  for  any  cause,  we  bring  him  into  conflict  with  our 
Lord.  Besides,  if  we  press  the  words  in  this  way — "The 
woman  which  hath  a  husband  is  bound  by  law  to  the  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth" — we  bring  him  in  conflict  with  himself  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  I.  Cor.  vii.  15,  he  says:  "If 
the  unbelieving" — husband  or  wife — "  depart,  let  him  depart 
A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases." 
Whether  this  means  divorce  or  only  separation,  it  does  not 
matter  here ;  but  it  certainly  shows  that  there  may  be  cases 
when  in  any  strict  sense  "  the  wife  is  not  bound  by  the  law  to  her 
husband  so  long  as  he  liveth  ;^^  and  this  is  not  brought  in  as  an 
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illustration,  but  is  the  main  subject  under  consideration.  The 
passage  in  Romans  can,  therefore,  really  throw  no  light  oathe 
question  before  us. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  passage  which  does  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  it.  It  is  this  passage  in  L  Corin- 
thians vii.  10-16.     In  the  common  version  it  reads: 

10  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  Let  not 
the  wife  depart  from  her  husband : 

11  But  and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled 
to  her  husband :  and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife. 

12  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord :  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife 
that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not 
put  her  away. 

18  And  the  woman  which  hath  a  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if 
he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him. 

14  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children 
unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy. 

15  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.  A  brother  or  a  as- 
ter is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases :  but  Qod  hath  called  us  to  peace. 

16  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  hus- 
band? or  how  knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife? 

This  was  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  Corinthian 
Christians  living  in  the  most  corrupt  city  of  corrupt  Greece. 
The  low  state  of  morals  there  even  for  that  age  and  land  of 
social  corruption  was  proverbial,  so  that  in  the  Greek  vocabu- 
lary "  to  Corinthianize  "  was  "  to  play  the  wanton."*  Divorces 
were  common  and  for  trifling  causea  The  apostle  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  resist  the  tendency  in  the  infant  church.  There  were 
two  classes  of  Christians  who  were  in  peril — those  who  were 
married  to  Christians,  and  those  married  to  pagans. 

He  writes  to  the  former  first  and  uses  strong  terma  He 
^* commands"  them,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  taking  up  and 
handing  over  the  general  prohibition  contained  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  that  neither  party  should  seek  a  separation  from 
the  other.  They  are  both  Christians;  they  are  to  show  an 
example  of  the  moral  obligation  of  marriage  and  the  abiding 
oneness  of  the  married  state,  in  the  presence  of  the  pagan 
indifference  to  it  The  evil  is  so  general,  for  reasons  that  can- 
not justify  divorce,  that  he  makes  no  exception  to  the  prohibi- 
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tioD,  imitating  in  this  what  we  have  seen  was  sometimes  the 
practice  of  his  Master.  But  the  terms  he  uses,  though  the  fact 
does  not  appear  in  either  of  our  versions,  shows  that  he  has 
divorce  in  mind,  and  not  separation,  as  the  thing  prohibited. 
In  the  tenth  verse  the  word  loipiaO^vau  would  naturally  mean 
to  the  Corinthians  being  put  away  in  the  familiar  manner  of 
divorce,  and  the  passage,  instead  of  reading  '*  Let  not  the  wife 
depart  from  the  husband,"  would  naturally  read.  Let  not  the 
wife  be  put  away  from  the  husband,  though  the  connection 
shows  that  the  separation  is  one  that  was  agreeable  to  her  and 
one  that  she  also  willed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
was  one  of  those  cases  where  both  parties  seek  a  separation — 
where  there  is  a  mutual  antagonism  and  repulsion  ;  and  while 
the  wife  withdraws  the  husband  helps  her  off;  and  that  the 
passive  voice  of  the  verb  is  here  used  for  the  middle,  in  the 
** permissive  sense"  spoken  of  by  Winer,  to  indicate  this 
mutual  action.  But  in  either  case  the  Corinthians  would 
naturally  look  upon  such  a  separation  as  a  final  breaking  up  of 
the  marriage  relation.  Yet  the  apostle  does  not  seem  to 
regard  the  begun  divorce  as  in  all  cases  an  instantly  completed 
and  final  one,  for  he  directs  the  wife,  if  the  inchoate  transac- 
tion has  just  begun,  to  "remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to 
her  husband." 

So,  also,  Atpiivau  in  the  eleventh  verse  could  only  suggest  to 
them  the  act  of  the  husband  in  sending  oS  his  wife  in  that 
way,  and  should  be  translated,  "Let  not  the  husband  put 
away  his  wife,"  as  it  is  in  the  old  version,  and  not  as  it  is  in 
the  new,  "  That  the  wife  leave  not  the  husband." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  dxptivm  and  ^(opef^iadoi 
were  common  legal  terms  used  in  divorce  cases  among  the 
Greeks,  and  would  be  so  understood  unless  the  contrary  were 
expressly  indicated.  Bloomfield,  on  this  passage,  says:  "As 
to  the  use  of  Atpiivat  and  yoopil^iOat^  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
husband  when  divorcing  his  wife  was  said,  ix^diXetv^  or,  by  a 
milder  term,  datonifmuv^  or  by  the  mildest,  d^eiuae.  On  the 
•contrary,  a  wife  who,  from  whatever  cause,  left  her  husband, 
was  said,  dTtoXemau  or  ^(apif^iOat  (passive  for  reciprocal),  for 
the  wife  could  not  send  away  the  husband,  but  only  leave  the 
house."    And   President  Woolsey   says  (p.  29),  "Divorce  at 
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Athens  was  easy  and  frequent.  It  took  two  shapes,  distin- 
guished often  by  diflferent  words,  being  called  sending  away^  or 
out  of  Ike  house  {d^ronifmuv  or  txTti/mup),  when  the  husband 
repudiated  the  wife,  but  quitting  or  going  away  {dTCoXiatuif), 
when  the  wife  separated  herself  from  the  husband.''  But  in  a 
note  he  adds,  **  Other  terms  also  occur,  as  ix^aXXeeVj  dsrolmfy 
dfdpoey  Liddell  and  Scott  also  state  one  definition  of  dftivat 
to  be,  "to  put  away,  divorce,"  and  refer  to  Herodotus  as 
authority. 

To  Christians,  therefore,  who  were  married  to  Christians,  the 
apostle  urges  that  they  bear  their  grievances  and  not  resort  to 
divorce  at  all ;  but  concedes  that  this  may  not  be  possible  in 
all  cases,  though  he  mentions  no  reasons  justifying  divorce, 
but  simply  directs  in  reference  to  the  wife,  if  she  depart — liter- 
ally, if  she  be  put  away — the  passive  voice  implying  mutual 
repulsion,  mutual  separation — that  she  "  remain  unmarried,  or 
be  reconciled  to  her  husband." 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  Christians  married  to  pagans. 
Here  the  apostle  says  he  cannot  appeal  to  any  instructions 
from  Christ,  who  had  not  spoken  in  reference  to  such  cases, 
showing,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  did  not  regard  him  as 
having  uttered  full  and  final  instructions  on  the  subject  for  all 
men  in  his  remarks  to  the  Jews.  The  apostle  instructs  the 
believing  party,  husband  or  wife,  who  has  a  companion  who  is 
pleased  to  continue  in  relations  of  wedlock,  not  **to  put  away*' 
the  unbelieving  party — that  is,  not  to  take  the  initiative  for 
divorce,  as  in  Greece  the  wife  might  do,  as  well  as  the  hus- 
band. The  word  here  used  to  denote  the  prohibited  act  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  whether  by  the  husband  or  by  the  wife. 
The  word  is  Atpciro)^  and  this  word  in  the  popular  Greek  phrase 
of  the  time  was  a  common  legal  term  used  to  denote  divorce, 
and  would  be  so  understood  in  such  a  connection,  unless  some 
other  meaning  were  clearly  stated.  Lange,  endorsing  Hodge, 
says:*  "There  is  ground  for  affirming  that  it  is  not  simple 
abandonment,  but  formal  divorce  that  the  apostle  here  pro- 
hibits." Meyer  takes  the  same  view,t  and  says  of  the  wife 
putting  away  the  husband,  "The  Vulgate  renders  correctly, 
Non  dimittat  virum'^    The  apostle's  instruction,  in  eflFect,  is 

*  CommeDtary  in  loc.  f  Oommentaiy  in  loc 
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this:  If  the  unbelieving  party  is  willing  to  live  with  the 
believing,  the  believer  should  not  seek  a  divorce.  He  doea 
not  stop  to  make  any  exception  to  the  rule  as  he  is  only  telling 
Christians  how  they  should  act  in  view  of  their  religious  rela- 
tions and  strifes.  He  views  the  subject  only  as  a  religious 
question — as  one  phase  of  the  surging  contest  between  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism.  He  is  not  dealing  with  marriage  aa 
between  man  and  woman,  but  only  as  between  a  Christian  and 
a  pagan.  Hence  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  moral  delin* 
quences  that  might  be  eating  out  the  very  life  of  marriage. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  unbelieving  party  repudi- 
ates  the  marriage.  The  Common  version  of  the  15th  verse 
reads :  **  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.  A 
brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases :  but 
God  hath  called  us  to  peace."  The  words  translated  *'depart,''^ 
—j^wpif^erae  and  ^{opcf^eaOaij — are  both  doubtless  in  the  middle 
voice,  indicating  that  the  departure  is  a  personal  and  voluntary 
act,  though  prompted  here  also  by  mutual  repulsion.  Here 
the  gravity  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  any  limitation  or  direc- 
tion to  remain  unmarried,  as  in  the  former  instance,  and  the 
connection,  suggest  that  more  than  a  separation  was  contem- 
plated. It  was  a  separation  for  good.  No  hold  was  to  be 
maintained  on  the  departing  party,  none  on  the  one  that  re- 
mained. "  Let  him  depart" — a  finality.  It  could  only  be  so 
understood  by  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  written.  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  says  :*  "  The  word  ^wpef^irat  denotes  any  sepa- 
ration, whether  attended  with  formal  statement  of  a  purpose 
of  divorce  or  not,  in  other  words,  it  includes  divorce  and  deser- 
tion." And  that  it  means  a  desertion  involving  divorce  here 
is  evident  by  what  the  Apostle  adda  After  saying,  "  Let  him 
depart,''  he  makes  this  decisive  remark :  *' A  brother  or  a  sister 
is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases."  This  definite  statement 
seems  conclusive  that  the  Apostle  has  full  divorce  in  mind. 
The  words  would  have  no  meaning  if  mere  separation  were 
referred  to,  and  not  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie,  for  the 
unbelieving  party  had  already  gone  away.  He  had  abandoned 
the  activities,  duties,  and  privileges  or  authorities,  of  married 
life.    He  could   inflict   no    longer  any   domestic  torture  or 

♦"Divorce,"  p.  82. 
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bondage.  The  only  thing  that  could  bind  or  oppress  the  be- 
lieving party,  who  had  been  ready  to  abide  by  the  marriage, 
was  the  continuance  of  the  relation  after  the  other  had  repudi- 
ated and  abandoned  it 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  one  cause"  theory 
that  the  Apostle  here  admits  of  separation  a  mensa  et  ioro^  bat 
not  a  vinculo.  But  the  unbelieving  party  had  already  taken 
himself  away  a  mensa  et  ioro ;  and  yet  the  Apostle  adds,  not 
this :  "  A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  to  the  bed , 
and  board  of  the  deserter  in  such  cases — which  would  be  tau- 
tological and  absurd  ;  but,  **  A  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under 
bondage  in  such  cases,"  to  the  marriage  bond,  doubtless,  the 
only  bondage  remaining.  Certainly  the  Corinthians  must 
80  have  understood  it ;  for  they  knew  nothing  about  a  legal 
status  of  a  continued  marriage  bond  when  the  marriage  rela- 
tion was  repudiated  and  disowned  by  both  parties.  They  were 
acquainted  with  divorce  and  with  the  legal  terms  used  in 
divorce  cases  ;  and  when  such  language  was  used,  they  could 
not  understand  a  subtle  method  of  separating  the  parties 
formally  and  forever,  and  yet  keeping  them  tied  together  by 
an  invisible  ligature. 

Bengel  holds  that  divorce  is  here  referred  to,  though  he 
adds — what  the  Apostle  has  not  added — that  the  wife  should 
^*  remain  unmarried,''  from  the  11th  verse.  Meyer  gives  this 
exegesis  of  dedooXanaey  ^^  is  not  enslaved,  so  namely  as  still  to 
remain  bound  in  marriage^"  Lange  says  the  Apostle  **hcre 
assigns  the  reasons  why  a  divorce  should  be  allowed  ou  the 
part  of  a  Christian ;  and  the  words  cannot  simply  mean,  *  he 
is  not  bound  to  crowd  himself  upon  the  other, — to  insist  upon 
the  connection,  as  in  the  case  where  both  are  Christians;'  but 
they  carry  the  further  implication, — *is  not  unconditionally 
bound  to  the  marriage  relationship  like  a  slave,  'is  free.'" 
And  Lange  adds,  reaffirming  Meyer:  "Because  Paul  does  not 
apply  our  Lord's  prohibition  of  divorce  to  mixed  marriages,  he 
•does  not  intend  also  to  apply  his  prohibition  of  a  second  mar- 
riage in  Matthew  v.  22  to  such  cases."* 

That  divorce  is  meant  is  confirmed  by  what  the  Apostle 

*  The  above  quotations  from  Lange  and  Mejer  are  ttom  their  commeotaries  in 
2ocis, 
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adds  in  the  last  part  of  the  verse  and  in  the  sixteenth  verse. 
He  says:  "God  hath  called  us  in  peace."  The  expression  is 
in  peace,  as  in  the  New  Version,  not  io  peace  as  in  the  Old. 
The  idea  is  that  the  original  condition  in  which  the  Divine 
calling  to  be  a  Christian  comes  is  one  of  peace  and  good  will 
towards  all,  not  of  hatred  and  strife;  and  the  implication  is 
that  the  condition  of  true  Christian  living  is  the  same  after- 
wards. If  the  Divine  calling  begins  in  peace,  it  can  hardly  be 
the  Divine  will  that  the  Christian  should  continue  in  a  condi- 
tion  involving  wrangling  subsequently,  the  Christian  graces 
only  thriving  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  This  might  harmo- 
nize with  either  of  the  two  interpretations,  separation  or  di- 
vorce. But  he  goes  on  to  state  that  in  such  cases  the  great 
motive  which  might  be  assigned  why  the  Christian  should  hold 
on  to  the  pagan  who  has  already  separated  himself — the  hope 
of  being  the  means  of  his  conversion — may  not  after  all  exist, 
—intimating,  indeed,  that  the  probability  of  conversion  may 
be  less,  by  continuing  the  relation  :  "  for  how  knowest  thou^ 
0  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ?  or  how  knowest 
thou,  0  husband,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?"  (New 
Version.)  That  he  does  not  here  hold  out  the  hope  of  conver- 
sion as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  relation,  but  states  the 
improbability  of  thus  aiding  it,  is  the  interpretation  now  gen* 
erally  adopted  by  the  best  commentators.  It  was  introduced 
by  Lyra,  and  adopted  decidedly  by  Meyer,  DeWette,  Alford, 
Lange,  and  is  conceded  by  President  Woolsey  to  be  the  true 
one."*  Lange  says  :f  **  Verse  16th  is  not  a  ground  for  remain- 
ing united  in  hope,  etc.,  but  the  ground  for  consummating  a 
separation,  and  not  marring  the  Christian's  peace  for  so  uncer- 
tain a  prospect  as  that  of  converting  the  unbelieving  party." 

To  understand  the  condition  of  things  which  the  Apostle 
tbos  made  a  ground  of  divorce,  we  need  to  reflect  that  the 
difference  of  religion,  in  that  age  when  Christianity  first  came 
in  conflict  with  paganism,  when  one  in  the  same  household 
worshiped  the  holy  God  and  the  other  an  impure  god,  one  kept 
the  idolatrous  feasts  and  the  other  those  of  the  Church,  one  did 
oat  of  piety  what  the  other  deemed  blasphemy  or  sacrilege,  was 
a  difference  that  reached  from  heaven  down   to  the  lowest 

*  "  Divorce,"  Note,  p.  76.  t  Commentary  in  loc. 
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depths,  all  through  life.  When  the  parties  were  each  earnest 
and  resolute  and  unyielding  in  their  religion,  the  conflicts  in 
the  home  must  sometimes  have  been  fearful,  overcoming  the 
original  mutual  love,  destroying  the  oneness  of  wedlock  and 
throwing  the  family  into  domestic  chaos.  A  chronic  quarrel 
about  the  family  God,  disturbing  the  domestic  love,  preventing 
the  unity  of  moral  training,  and  embroiling  the  children — such 
as  was  likely  to  exist  between  the  devotees  of  the  corrupt  gods 
of  Greece  and  the  devout  worshipers  of  Christ — must  have  been 
terrific  beyond  anything  we  have  knowledge  of  in  Christian 
lands.  Yet  the  Apostle  counsels  the  believer  not  to  take  the 
initiative,  but  to  wait  patiently.  If,  however,  the  other  party 
seeks  a  separation  and  effects  it,  he  says,  let  him  have  it  His 
idea  seems  to  be,  if  endless  bickerings  and  quarrels  about  the 
deep  things  of  religion,  the  most  fundamental  and  vital  interest 
of  the  home,  are  to  be  kept  up,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  calling,  which  is  a  calling  in  the  interest 
of  peace, — and  if  the  pagan  desires  it  and  will  have  it,  it  is 
better  that  the  relation  be  formally  terminated.  "  A  brother  or 
a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases,"  especially  as  there 
is  very  little  hope,  in  instances  of  extreme  religious  violence,  of 
the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  unbelieving  party  by  keeping  ap 
a  relation  with  him  associated  with  such  bickerings  and  bad 
feeling.  Conversion  would  be  better  secured  by  divorce.  It 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  conversion  to  have  it,  ^'  For  how 
knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband? 
or  how  knowest  thou,  O  husband,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy 
wife?" 

One  other  verse  needs  to  be  noticed,  thp  39th,  The  New 
Version  is  from  the  corrected  text,  and  reads  as  follows:  "A 
wife  is  bound  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  husband  liveth ;  but  if 
the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  to  be  married  to  whom  she 
will,  only  in  the  Lord."  The  Apostle  has  already  treated  of 
the  subject  of  divorce,  and  dismissed  it  He  has  nothing  more 
to  say  about  it.  He  now  comes  to  the  question  of  second  mar- 
riages. This  is  the  view  of  Meyer,  Alford,  Lange,  and  others. 
Not  having  cases  of  divorce  or  divorced  persons  here  in  his 
mind  at  all,  nor  thinking  of  divorce  only  in  the  light  of  the 
general  corrupt  usage  of  the  times  as  something  in  all  ordinary 
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cases  to  be  condemned,  and  confining  his  attention  to  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  second  marriages  of  the  wife,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  the  husband,  which  it  seems  had  been 
called  in  question  in  Corinth,  he  sajs  such  marriages  are  proper, 
if  to  a  Christian  man.  The  marriage  law  reaches  its  natural 
limit  when  the  husband  dies;  and  when  it  has  reached  its 
limit,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  prevent  re*marriage.  It  is 
probable  that  the  re-marriage  of  the  husband  on  the  death  of 
the  wife  had  not  been  called  in  question  in  Corinth,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  necessities  of  the  children  might  require  the 
presence  of  a  new  mother  in  the  bereaved  home ;  and  conse- 
quently nothing  is  said  about  it.  The  conjugal  bond  in  itself 
is  binding  till  death.  It  is  indissoluble,  of  right,  by  man.  But 
death  releases  from  it  and  the  obligations  involved  in  it;  and 
therefore  the  wife  may  remarry.  It  seems  to  be  straining  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  to  press  them  into  use  against  declaring 
void  a  marriage  that  had  already  been  made  void  internally  by 
the  sin  of  one  at  least  of  the  parties,  as  that  is  not  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  especially  as  such  an  interpretation 
sets  the  Apostle  against  himself  in  what  he  has  deliberately  laid 
down  only  a  short  time  before. 

Thus,  rising  to  the  principle  which  comes  forth  from  the 
words  of  both  Christ  and  Paul,  we  see  that  their  teachings  are 
in  beautiful  harmony,  and  reflect  light  and  confirmation  on  each 
other;  while,  if  the  words  of  each  are  rigidly  pressed,  they  are 
in  disastrous  conflict  For  Christ  certainly  allowed  divorce 
for  one  cause,  while,  according  to  the  *'  one  cause  "  theory,  Paul, 
who  certainly  used  language  which  could  only  have  been  under- 
stood as  relating  to  divorce,  did  not  allow  it  for  any  reason. 
The  strain  thus  put  on  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  arises  from 
the  belief  that  Christ,  contrary  to  his  uniform  custom  elsewhere 
of  holding  men  to  a  system  of  principles  rather  than  of  formal 
acts,  yet  on  this  subject  purposely  legislated  in  the  form  of 
his  words  for  all  ages  and  all  peoples,  and  restricted  divorce  in 
all  cases  to  one  outward  act  So  they  take  Christ's  words 
absolutely,  and  try  to  bring  PauFs  teachings  into  conformity. 
They  do  not  first  interpret  Christ  as  speaking  to  his  times  and 
those  present  on  this  subject  in  terms  colored  by  the  circum- 
stances about  him,  yet  conveying  instruction  for  all  ages  and 
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all  men;  and  these  regard  Paul's  teachings  when  naturally 
interpreted  as  throwing  a  side  light  on  this  deeper  and  broader 
meaning  in  the  Master's  words,  which  is  the  natural  way  of 
bringing  the  two  in  accord ;  but  they  first  interpret  Christ  by 
the  letter,  and  then  compel  the  words  of  Paul  to  come  into 
harmony.  The  principle  in  both  is,  however,  the  same.  If  the 
marriage  bond  has  been  internally  destroyed  by  the  sin  of  either 
party,  throwing  the  marriage  pair  into  absolute  marital  disa- 
greement and  mutual  repulsion — as  may  happen  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  or  by  a  religious  war  in  the  home  such  as  might  exist 
between  violent  pagans  and  determined  Christians,  accompanied 
by  abandonment — then  divorce  may  take  place ;  otherwise  not. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  divorce  should  always 
be  sought  or  granted  in  case  of  adultery.  There  may  be  lapses 
in  this  way  which  do  not  carry  down  all  family  love  and  possi- 
bility of  future  fidelity,  and  which,  on  proofs  of  repentance,  may 
not  render  family  life  impossible:  Christ's  instruction  in  cases  of 
adultery  is  permissive  rather  than  directiva  Aggravated  cases, 
admitting  of  no  healing  of  the  bleeding  wound,  and  other  sins 
equally  destructive  to  married  life,  may  be  the  occasion  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  tie.  This  seems  to  be  the  principle  as  given 
by  both  our  Lord  and  the  Apostle. 

This  interpretation  restores  harmony  to  the  sacred  page, 
agrees  with  the  original  constitution  of  marriage  and  with  right 
reason,  and  gives  an  interpretation  that  is  adapted  to  all  ages 
and  all  conditions  of  society.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
furnishing  an  intelligible  and  reasonable  ground  for  practical 
legislation  and  bringing  the  law  of  the  land  into  harmony  with 
the  law  of  God.  Law-makers  can  understand  it,  the  public 
can  see  it,  husbands  and  wives  can  feel  the  force  of  it — ^this, 
namely:  marriage  by  its  divine  constitution  is  absolutely,  of 
right,  indissoluble  by  man.  Only  some  great  sin  can  destroy 
the  bond.  No  law  of  man  can  do  it,  no  act  of  a  court,  no  wish 
of  the  parties,  no  human  pretext ;  nothing  short  of  that  which 
eats  out  the  possibility  of  conjugal  love  and  union.  And  when 
this  is  the  case,  and  marriage  is  destroyed  within,  then  the 
law,  the  courts,  the  civil  process  may  declare  the  feet"  "The 
sister  or  the  brother  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases ;  but 
God  hath  called  us  in  peace." 
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It  is  true  it  would  be  easier  in  legislation  and  in  public  sen- 
timent to  have  one  external  act  as  the  sole  ground  for  divorce. 
Bat  it  is  not  Christ's  method  to  lay  down  a  system  of  doings  or 
Don-doings  of  particular  outward  acts.  He  inculcated  a  system 
of  principles,  motives,  spiritual  doings;  and  we  are  to  work 
towards  them  the  best  we  can  in  public  ethics  and  law.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  ease  and  facility,  but  of  fidelity  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ  And  it  would  be  very  strange  if  he  who  said, 
"Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart,"  has,  in  reference 
to  sin  against  marriage,  departed  from  his  uniform  custom  else- 
where and  made  everything  turn  on  one  outward  act,  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  makers  and  administrators  of  law. 

Many  other  authorities  might  be  given  for  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  7th  chapter  of  I.  Corinthians  here  presented . 
bat  authorities  may  be  quoted  on  the  other  side.  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  directly  to  the  Apostle  himself,  and  see  what  he 
says  and  what  he  means  as  the  more  satisfactory  way  of  under- 
standing him.  I  have  had  no  other  motive  in  expressing 
these  doubts  about  the  only  supposed  Scriptural  ground  for 
divorce  than  a  love  of  truth.  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  to  restrict  and  purify  the  divorce  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  share  profoundly  in  the  alarm  arising  from  the  low 
popular  views  on  this  subject  and  that  of  marriage.  The  public 
sentiment  is  corrupting  the  legislation,  and  the  legislation,  in 
tarn,  the  public  sentiment,  and  so  society  is  drifting  down  in 
this  particular  towards  the  condition  of  things  in  Rome  before 
the  end  of  the  Republic.  All  Christian  people,  all  good  citizens 
shoald  unite  to  bring  the  State  back  towards  the  Christian  and 
original  divine  idea  of  marriage,  as  in  itself  an  indissoluble 
union,  moral  and  sacred,  and  never  of  right  to  be  terminated  by 
the  will  or  desire  or  caprice  of  man,  and  only  formally  to  be 
acknowledged  dissolved  when  some  great  sin  or  life  of  sin  has 
incurably  and  forever  already  destroyed  the  bond  of  union  from 
within.  And  for  the  proof  of  this  the  State  should  require  the 
most  conclusive  evidence,  assuming  in  all  cases  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  wedlock  continue  till  the  evidence  is  unquestioned 
that  they  no  longer  exist. 
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n. — Buddhism. 

J.  F.  Clarke's  Ten  Great  Religions. 
Max  Muller's  Dkammapada. 

Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated   by   T.    W.   Rhys   Davids;  and 
edited  by  Max  Miiller.     Oxford,  1881. 

Buddhism  bears  a  relation  to  Brahmanism  similar  to  that 
of  Protestant  to  Roman  Christianity.  Those  who  have  studied 
Brahmanism,  or  even  read  my  article  in  the  New  Ekiglander 
for  July,  1880,  will  recall  the  general  features  of  that  stupen- 
dous system  of  human  thought  In  its  philosophy  the  infinite 
overshadowed  the  finite,  the  spiritual  world  the  material,  exist- 
ence its  conditions,  and  substance  its  attributes  and  acts. 
Carried  out  on  the  side  of  religion,  this  gave  the  divine  cast- 
ing into  shade  the  human,  the  soul  the  body,  thought  tending 
toward  quiescence,  free  agency  weakened,  religion  separated 
from  and  superior  to  character,  benevolence  forgotten,  change 
as  inherent  in  all  constituted  things  the  great  source  of  evil, 
escape  from  it  by  the  cessation  of  desire,  and  for  a  final  hearen 
absorption  in  the  infinite.  In  the  language  of  Cousin,  ^^Itis 
the  religion  of  death  rather  than  of  life ;  its  object  less  to 
govern  life  than  to  teach  us  to  despise  it"  At  the  same  time 
it  gave  no  full  and  clear  personality  to  the  divine,  leaving 
thus  perhaps  the  profoundest  want  of  the  human  soul  unsatis- 
fied, and  the  heart  and  even  the  self-respecting  intellect  to  pine 
desolate  and  starving. 

The  natural  development  of  such  a  syiatem  was  into  a  cold 
and  crushing  ecclesiasticism,  sacerdotal  sacramental  worship, 
the  Brahmanic  priesthood,  all  congealed  in  the  inexorable 
molds  of  caste,  the  consciousness  of  its  relation  to  the  eternal 
father  taken  from  the  individual  soul  and  given  to  a  church. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Western  mind  to  understand,  or  con- 
eeive  as  real  the  Hindu  type  of  thought  The  swallowing  up 
of  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  of  matter  by  spirit,  how  can  it  be 
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an  actual  reality,  or  seem  such  to  a  healthy  mind !  The 
absorption  of  the  human  by  the  divine,  how  can  it  be  possible, 
or  seem  an  object  of  desire  ?  But  to  the  Hindu  sage,  who,  in 
the  "  forest  life"  gave  up  the  world  in  advance  of  the  release 
of  death,  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite,  these  were  no 
empty  dreams.  Materialism  was  not  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
ancient  Hindu  mind ;  and  among  the  values  of  the  study  of 
Brahmanism  is  its  reminding  us,  in  the  face  of  this  age  of  time 
and  sense,  that  the  historic  belief  of  the  race  has  fastened 
upon  something  within,  and  above,  greater  and  more  real  than 
matter. 

But  against  such  a  system  there  must  sooner  or  later  be  a 
reaction.  The  pendulum  must  vibrate  ;  opposites  follow  each 
other.  The  time  came  some  five  hundred  years,  more  or  less, 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  l^endary  history  of  Siddartha,  afterwards  known  as 
Sakya  Muni  (Hermit  of  the  Sakyan  race),  Gautama,  or  Gotama 
(Priest  of  the  Sakyans),  and  Buddha  (the  Enlightened  One), 
I  shall  not  repeat  The  beautiful  poem  of  Edwin  Arnold,  and 
its  reviewers,  have  made  it  sufficiently  familiar.  Born  to  a 
kingdom  in  Northern  India,  he  grew  up  a  serious,  thoughtful 
youth,  with  more  than  even  Hindu  tendency  to  vast  and  ab- 
struse speculations,  especially  on  remote  and  somber  themes, 
and  with  feelings  pained  and  oppressed  at  the  changes,  the 
disappointments,  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  life.  Long  his  spirit 
wrought  in  agony  to  solve  the  dark  problem,  and  wrought  in 
vain.  In  the  bloom  of  youth,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
"moved  by  godlike  pity,"  he  gave  up  his  kingly  prospects, 
royalty,  pleasure,  love,  and  home,  and  wandered  forth  a  mendi- 
cant devotee.  "  I  will  never  return,*'  he  said,  "  till  1  have  at- 
tained to  the  sight  of  the  divine  law,  and  so  become  Buddha, 
the  Knowing  One."  He  listened  to  the  Brahmans  and  prac- 
ticed their  austerities  for  six  years ;  but  found  not  the  light 
and  life  which  he  sought.  He  returned  to  a  more  natural 
mode  of  life,  but  did  not  relax  the  agony  of  desire,  and  pur- 
pose, and  thought.  Alone  in  his  hermitage,  after  a  week  of 
ceaseless  meditation,  and  unparalleled  assaults  of  tempting 
fiends,  seated  with  his  face  to  the  East,  without  motion  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  he  at  length  attained  to  the  '^  beatific  vision,*' 
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the  "  triple  science/'  the  "  knowledge  never  to  be  shaken  of 
the  laws  of  things,"  which  was  to  rescue  mankind  from  its 
woes  and  sins.  From  that  hour  to  his  death  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  he  gave  his  strength  and  life  to  the  proclamation 
of  his  new  gospel,  destined  to  endure  for  unknown  ages,  and 
to  comfort,  and  in  some  measure  to  purify  the  hearts  of  un- 
numbered millions  of  men. 

The  religion  thus  born  soon  spread  throughout  India,  and 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State.  Expelled  subsequently  by  the  reviving 
power  of  Brahmanism,  it  seized  permanently  in  return  upon 
almost  the  whole  of  Southeastern  Asia,  and  holding  to-day  the 
State  in  Birma  and  Thibet,  the  people  in  Japan,  and  the 
majority  of  them  in  China,  it  is  the  religion  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  human  race.  Probably  no  single  name  has 
held  so  many  hearts  and  minds  in  trusting  faith,  and  some- 
thing at  least  of  adoring  worship,  in  all  human  history  as  that 
of  Siddartha  Gautama  Buddha. 

What  then  is  this  mighty  system  ;  and  what  the  elements  of 
its  growth  and  strength  ? 

Buddhism  will  be  best  understood  by  regarding  it  as  a  nat- 
ural reaction  from  the  intense  infiinitism  and  spirituality  of 
Brahmanism,  toward  the  finite,  the  sensible,  and  man.  Hu- 
manity could  not  be  defrauded  of  its  rights  forever.  Hence  the 
great  protest  Buddhism  has  been  well  called  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  East  It  was  the  old  struggle  between  the  really 
complementary,  though  oflen  mistakenly  made  antagonistic 
powers  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  religion,  that  is,  in  the 
great  field  of  their  relation  to  each  other;  the  ever-living  ques- 
tion between  superstition  and  rationalism. 

Yet  the  nature  of  the  Hindu  mind  could  not  be  funda- 
mentally changed,  nor  the  influence  of  the  old  philosophy 
wholly  shaken  oflF.  All  constituted  things  were  still  regarded 
as  from  that  fact  changeable,  imperfect,  unsubstantial.  So  far 
was  the  latter  idea  carried  as  to  involve  a  kind  of  unreality,— 
an  apparent  existence  only ;  substance  alone  was  real  and  im- 
mutabla  The  Hindu  mind  here,  as  at  other  points,  ap- 
proached the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  speculations  of  the 
Western  world  in  Kges  long  after.     Noumena  and  phenomena 
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antagonized   each  other  on  the  plains  of  India,  long   before 
Kant,  or  the  schoolmen  were  born. 

Constituted  means  organized, — having  a  nature,  attributes, 
something  phenomenal  outside  of  absolute  substance.  A  con- 
stituted nature  was  essential  to  individuality,  to  personality,  to 
consciousness,  thought,  and  even  identity  as  the  Hindu  mind 
conceived  of  it.  The  unconstituted — the  absolute,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Absolute — the  All  of  modern  Pantheism. 

Deity  could  not  of  course  be  predicated  of  the  constituted, 
the  changeable,  the  unreal.  A  Deity  then  must  be  unconsti- 
tuted, and  the  unconstituted  is  all  the  Deity  there  is,  absolute, 
unchangeable,  scarcely  conscious,  active,  or  individual.  The 
Hindu  mind  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  ideas  of  infinity,  and 
personality,  and  harmonize  them  in  a  working  whole,  as  Chris- 
tianity has  done.  Hence  a  ceaseless  struggle  between  the  two, 
and  a  vibration  of  individual  philosophic  thought,  as  moved 
hy  idiosyncrasies  or  surroundings.  Whether  on  the  whole 
personality  can  be  predicated  of  the  Buddhist  divinity,  or 
whether  Divinity  in  the  sense  of  Being,  can  be  predicated  of 
the  absolute,  is  questioned  among  scholars.  The  system  has 
been  pronounced  atheistic  by  some,  and  the  judgment  denied 
by  others.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Absolute  as  such  cannot 
be  personal.  But  personality  might  as  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  mysteriously  joined  with  the  absolute,  as  the  human  with 
the  divine  in  Christ,  though  the  Buddhist  theology  was  much 
less  thoroughly  digested  in  this  respect  than  the  Christian. 
Sinoilarly  the  soul  of  man,  as  an  organized  nature,  consisting 
of  certain  elements,  is  perishable,  while  back  of  all  these,  the 
absolute,  unorganized  self,  without  attributes,  lives  on  forever. 
Nay,  rather,  said  the  Buddhist,  there  is  no  individual,  con- 
tinuous identity,  called  the  soul,  but  a  certain  force,  eman- 
ating from  the  absolute,  wrapping  the  drapery  of  personality 
about  itself  to-day,  to  drop  the  eidolon  to-morrow. 

The  element  of  confused  doubtful  personality, — a  kind  of 
nondescript,  tertium  quid,  between  personality  and  impersonal- 
ity, thus  found  in  the  Deity,  proves  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  the  Hindu  philosophic  theology,  really  underlying 
the  nature  of  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  Deity,  and  modifying 
the  relations  of  the  two  at  almost  every  point. 
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Since  all  constituted  things  were  changeable  and  little  more 
than  apparent,  they  might  easily  be  supposed  to  lapse  i^in 
into  the  absolute  from  which  they  sprang,  dynamically  if  not 
historically.  The  finite  could  become  lost  in  the  infinite. 
And  such  an  absorption — Nirvana — is  the  true  heaven  which 
awaits  the  righteous,  and  the  highest  destiny  to  which  man 
can  aspire.  Nirvana  was  a  mystic,  inconceivable  state,  some- 
thing between  existence  and  non-existence,  the  continuance  of 
the  absolute  ground  of  being  absorbed  in  the  divine,  as  a  drop 
of  water  gliding  into  the  ocean,  while  all  organized  nature  and 
attributes  quiesce  in  dreamless  sleep.  Whether  Nirvana  on 
the  whole  should  be  considered  existence  or  non-existence,  like^ 
the  similar  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  is  disputed 
among  scholars.  Probably  each  of  the  alternate  ideas  is 
understood  too  exclusively.  Thus  the  soul  in  Nirvana,  as  any 
other  absolute  existence,  is  called  no  thing,  which  words  have 
been  combined  by  the  reader  into  nothing,  whereas  the  real 
meaning  is  no  thing  of  nature  or  organization  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  being  has  been  taken  in  a  sense  too  strictly  that  of 
a  limited  individuality,  such  as  can  only  be  finite.  Thus  it 
has  been  difficult  for  the  conception  of  Nirvana  to  rest  con- 
tent on  either  side,  and  the  question  has  remained  open. 
Moreover,  what  is  the  absolute  substance  remaining  when  all 
constituted  nature  has  been  sloughed  off?  How  inconceivable, 
and  itself  unreal,  though  in  a  difierent  sense  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  word  when  applied  to  finite  things  I  In  what 
sense  can  there  be  being  at  all  without  individuality?  If  the 
question  be  unsusceptible  of  a  definite  answer,  it  is  not  more  ao 
than  questions  which  might  be  asked  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
universals  in  medieval,  and  those  of  time,  space,  and  substance 
in  modern  philosophy. 

Thus  far  the  tone  of  Buddhistic  thought  has  sounded  in  har- 
mony with  the  old  philosophy  of  the  Hindus. 

Here  come  in  the  reactive,  or  complementary  ideas  in  be- 
half of  the  finite  and  of  man. 

As  already  said.  Buddhism  was  the  uprising  of  humanity  in 
the  assertion  of  its  rights,  its  powers,  and  its  values.  Human 
nature  was  exalted.  Both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  facul- 
ties were  recognized  in  their  autonomy,  and  their  responsibility* 
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fieason  in  the  soul  was  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  Free  will 
sat  on  her  throne  honored  and  appropriated.  The  moral  sense 
as  the  subject  of  all  true  character,  was  seen  and  appreciated. 
Conscience  was  trusted  and  cultivated.  Character  was  the  end 
for  which  religion  and  worship  were  valued.  Life  must  be 
one  long  struggle  for  self  conquest,  and  self  exaltation ;  to 
repress  every  weakness,  every  vice,  to  acquire  every  virtue. 
No  low  or  selfish  motives  were  appealed  to.  Personal  charac- 
ter, such  as  answered  to  the  conception  then  formed  of  the 
"true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,"  was  the  object  and  re- 
ward of  every  effort,  save  that  absorption  in  the  absolute  in 
Nirvana  was  expected  as  the  final  happy  end.  How  there 
could  be  happiness  without  consciousness,  and  how  conscious- 
ness without  personality,  are  questions  for  the  Hindu  mind  to 
answer. 

As  to  the  direction  in  which  the  lifelong  eflfort  was  to  be 
pushed,  enlightenment  was  the  inspiring  word.  Buddha  was 
the  Enlightened  One,  and  his  followers  were  gnostics  in  the 
lone  and  spirit  of  all  their  thought.  What  connection,  if  any, 
there  may  have  been  between  this  and  the  Gnosticism  of 
Western  Asia,  about  the  same  time  prevalent,  we  do  not  now 
pause  to  inquire.  And  of  all  knowledge  that  of  self  was  the 
center  and  soul.  "  Know  thyself  might  have  been  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  every  Buddhist  temple. 

Doubtless  the  intellectual  element  was  in  strength  somewhat 
oat  of  proportion  with  the  moral,  yet  "self  knowledge,"  in 
many  connections  at  least,  probably  meant  something  akin  to 
the  Christian  idea  of  **  experience."  Not  cold,  barren,  intellec- 
tual knowledge  merely,  but  wisdom  in  a  richer  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  was  unquestionably  what  the  Buddhist  cultus 
aimed  to  secure.  The  spirit  of  the  wise  Hebrew  king  was 
echoed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  "  Discretion  shall  pre- 
serve thee;  understanding  shall  keep  thee."  Self  knowledge 
in  this  sense  of  clear,  healthy,  and  discriminating  thought  in- 
stead of  dreamy,  quiescent  contemplation  ;  victory  over  the 
world,  and  passion,  and  sense,  instead  of  contempt  for  and 
<iowardly  escape  from  them,  were  a  vast  improvement  upon 
^he  previous  direction  of  religious  effort  in  India. 

The  ineflEable  purity  and  loftiness  of  the  Christian  concep- 
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tion  of  holiness  the  Buddhist  mind  never  reached.  The  con- 
trol of  the  lower  by  the  higher  faculties,  virtue,  manliness, 
truth,  and  a  benevolence  as  wide  as  the  world  it  attained. 
But  the  indescribable  something  in  the  highest  Christian  char- 
acter— the  idea  of  holiness  which  charms  and  lifts  the  ravished 
heart,  as  the  ideal  of  beauty  the  rapt  soul  of  the  artist,  it  could 
not  impart  It  is  probable  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  lack  of 
clear  personality  in  the  divine  nature  makes  itself  felt.  Holi- 
ness in  the  highest  sense  is  the  attribute  of  a  conscious,  know- 
ing, willing  being,  and  of  nothing  else.  Without  such  a  being 
to  embody  it  the  conception  could  never  be  fully  formed  in  the 
mind  of  man.     Pantheism  will  not  attain  it. 

With  the  idea  of  holiness  would  naturally  correspond  that 
of  sin.  The  same  ground  underlies  the  two ;  they  bear  the 
same  relation  to  personality.  The  Buddhist  conception  of  sin, 
therefore,  though  deep,  solemn,  and  inexorable,  lacked  the 
awful  sense  of  guilt,  the  sense  of  the  wrath  of  an  infinitely 
holy  and  all-seeing  God — the  "fearful  looking-for  of  judgment 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  The  distinction  between 
the  sins  and  the  miseries  of  men  was  not  clearly  drawn.  Con- 
demnation of  guilt  was  little  more  than  pity  for  woe.  Guilt 
before  a  law  of  nature,  an  impersonal  principle  or  force,  does 
not  pierce  and  scorch  the  soul  of  its  conscious  subject  as  when 
the  sleepless  eye  of  a  thinking,  acting  being  blazes  down  upon 
it.  Yet  with  such  grasp  of  thought  as  a  pantheistic  system 
could  nourish,— comprehensive,  deep  and  immutable,  if  not 
strenuous  and  convicting,  it  saw  and  affirmed  the  cold  poison 
of  sin  rankling  in  all  human  veins.  And  there  is,  we  know,  a 
fathomless  relation  between  sin  and  woe,  which  it  was  some 
merit  in  Buddhism  to  have  seen  and  brought  to  light 

The  Buddhistic  idea  of  the  punishment  of  sin  was  expressed 
in  the  important  doctrine  of  Karma,  or  consequences.  The  for- 
tunes of  men,  material,  intellectual,  social  and  moral,  their 
powers,  character,  surroundings  and  destiny  were  determined 
by  their  previous  conduct, — the  consequences  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  of  that  which  had  gone  before.  So  strenu- 
ously was  the  principle  pushed  through  as  to  trench  percepti- 
bly upon  free  agency,  and  personal  responsibility,  and  almost 
upon  personal  identity  itself,  which  here  felt  the  beclouding 
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influence  of  the  intensely  metaphysical  Hindu  mind,  and 
became  lost,  in  a  sense,  in  an  inexorable  course  of  natural 
effects  of  natural  causes;  yet  this  not  without  a  certain  reser- 
vation by  which  it  was  felt  that  somehow  the  law  of  causation 
acted  in  and  not  upon  the  personal  will,  and  free  agency,  though 
obscured,  was  conserved.  "He  departed,"  say  the  Sutras  of 
one  dead,  "according  to  his  deeds."  "He  builds  for  himself  a 
new  home  of  the  timbers  fashioned  in  the  present  life."  It 
was  a  most  strenuous  assertion  of  the  law,  "  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Man's  destinies  are  committed 
to  bis  own  hand.  The  Buddhist  salvation  was  of  works  and 
not  of  any  form  of  divine  grace. 

The  inexorable  energy  with  which  the  law  of  causation  is 
conceived  to  apply  to  character,  fortune,  and  destiny,  consti- 
tutes a  judgment  bar  before  which  "every  work  shall  be 
brought  into  judgment,"  if  less  concrete  and  personal,  more 
vast,  relentless  and  eternal  than  even  that  of  the  Christian  sys^ 
tern  itself. 

The  method  by  which  the  law  of  Karma  is  wrought  out  is 
tbat  of  transmigration,  substantially  the  ss^me  as  in  the  Brah- 
manic  system.  The  life  re-appears,  (re-appears  expressing  bet- 
ter than  continues  the  Hindu  conception  of  identity),  in  a  new 
grade,  condition,  or  being,  the  character  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  conduct  in  the  antecedent  state.  All  fortunes  of  all 
men  in  this  life  are  the  awards  of  desert  in  the  past.  The 
Buddha  himself  reached  his  half  divine  honors  in  this  way. 
In  this  way  only  Nirvana  must  at  last  be  attained ;  the  indi- 
vidual is  absorbed  in  the  all  because  worthy  to  return  to  the 
absolute  whence  he  came.  It  was  the  natural  basis  on  which 
that  pillar  in  the  Christian  temple  of  the  supernatural  expressed 
in  the  words  "As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us,"  stands. 

The  ideas  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin 
would  determine  the  conception  of  regeneration,  or  of  what- 
ever moral  renovation  stood  in  place  of  it  in  the  system, 
Begeneration  then  in  Buddhism  was  a  reformation  such  as  is 
wrought  elsewhere  by  the  upward  aspiration  of  the  human 
faculties.  While  language  is  scarcely  able  to  overstate  the 
strength  and    beauty,  the  sublimity  and  value  of   this  new 
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birth,  in  forms  which  it  sometimes  assumes,  the  Christian  will 
readily  understand  its  inevitable  lack  of  that  wonderful  some- 
thing which  stamps  the  character  of  miracle  upon  gospel  regen- 
eration. Less  radical  and  soul-thrilling,  less  absolute  in  the 
surrender  of  the  will,  less  inclusive,  therefore,  of  all  character, 
less  permanent  and  living,  less  tender  and  childlike  in  the 
glow  of  the  new-born  spirit,  it  was  the  loftiest  of  all  non- 
Christian  reformations.  But  the  Christianas  great  change  is  a 
regeneration  not  of  man  but  of  God.  No  such  eflFect  could  be 
wrought  by  forces  emanating  from  an  impereonal  God,  nor  any 
such  doctrine  find  a  place  in  minds  so  pantheistic  in  tone  and 
thought.  In  regeneration,  and  in  all  experience  and  character 
rising  out  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  whole  conception  of  religion, 
the  intellect  and  the  will  play  far  too  large  a  part  compared 
with  that  of  the  heart,  and  especially  with  a  divine  influence 
acting  upon  the  heart  The  latter  would  naturally  be 
excluded  with  the  former,  since  any  outward  influence  most 
naturally  approaches  the  soul  through  the  heart,  as  in  the 
common  idea  of  the  conquest  of  the  soul  by  love,  as  by  an 
external  power.  The  result  in  the  Buddhistic  regeneration 
was  cold,  tasteless,  prosaic,  unfruitful,  unblessed. 

The  character  of  the  Buddha,  as  sometimes  conceived  of,  as 
deified  man  and  savior  in  some  degree  like  Christ,  as  well  as 
the  exalted  nature  and  value  of  man,  naturally  suggest  the 
boundless  benevolence  of  the  system  in  its  development  The 
Buddha  consecrated  his  life  for  fifty  years  to  the  proclamation  of 
bis  gospel  of  blessing  to  mankind.  His  followers  caught  his 
spirit,  and  lived  and  toiled  to  save  their  fellow-men. 

Buddhism  is  the  only  non-Christian  great  missionary  religion 
that  the  world  has  seen.  Its  annals  share  in  this  respect  the 
sublimity  of  apostolic  or  of  modern  Christian  history. 
Within  a  few  years  past  caskets  of  sacred  stone  have  been 
found  in  ancient  topes  or  massive  sepulchral  hemispheres  forty 
or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  containing  human  ashes,  with  inscrip- 
tions giving  the  names  and  missionary  character  of  the  persoos 
commemorated,  and  dating  at  least  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ 

Benevolence,  when  a  reigning  principle,  implies  self  sacn- 
fica     The  great  renunciation  of  the  Buddha  reminds  us  of  the 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  The  legend  of  the  famished  tigress,  to 
whom  in  a  previous  life  he  gave  his  body  that  she  might  eat 
and  narse  her  young,  shows,  both  the  sense  of  his  early  fol- 
lowers of  the  spirit  of  their  lord,  and  the  crude  and  ill-directed 
expression  which  the  noble  principle  was  left  by  nature  to  as- 
sume. And  the  love  of  the  Buddha  seems  somehow  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  of  Christ.  It  is  the  love  of  a  man,  not 
of  a  (jod.     The  infinite  is  not  in  it 

The  want  of  personality  is  felt  through  the  whole  circle  of 
thoaght  of  which  the  Deity  is  the  center.  Dependence,  obli- 
gation, accountability,  trust,  love,  fellowship  all  are  dulled,  be- 
numbed, inefficient,  when  sought  to  be  exercised  toward  a 
principle,  force,  or  absolute  whole,  instead  of  a  conscious, 
thinking,  feeling  being.  The  value  of  infinity  and  personality 
seem  each  in  a  measure  lost  by  the  want  of  that  perfect  com- 
bination in  which  Christianity  holds  them ;  as  the  force  of 
gunpowder  or  dynamite  depends  upon  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  elements  which  compose  it  And  the  principle  applies  to 
the  love  of  man  to  God,  and  to  the  Buddha  as  Savior,  as  well 
as  his  to  us.  There  was  no  Savior  at  once  personal  and  divine ; 
no  divine  expiation,  no  cross,  nor  Lamb  of  God  bearing  the  sins 
of  the  world  thereon.  Of  course  the  unutterable  and  ex- 
quisite gratitude  of  the  Christian  heart  was  unknown  in  Buddh- 
istic experience;  and  not  less  so  the  higher  and  more  ethereal 
forms  of  every  Christian  afiection.  What  heart  can  thrill 
with  tenderest  emotion  toward  the  unconscious,  the  unthink- 
ing, the  unfeeling  ?  Yet  the  pantheistic  tone  of  thought,  and 
circle  of  ideas  and  forces  is  vast,  grand,  fundamental,  and 
immutable,  even  more  so  than  the  Christian  cosmogony, 
though  less  stringent,  vivid,  concrete,  and  awfuL  Each  hemi- 
sphere of  the  great  universe  of  thought  has  its  advantages; 
Christianity  combines  them  as  they  are  not  combined  elsewhere. 

What  has  been  shown  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  Buddhism,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  never  exerted  that 
niagic  purifying  power  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  which 
fonns  the  chief  claim  of  Christianity  upon  human  faith.  If 
such  a  power  ever  inhered  in  the  system  it  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. Nor  has  it  been  able  to  establish  social  and  political 
society  endued  with  the  vital  elements  of  purity,  elevation. 
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and  progress  as  Christian  society  is.  Indeed  the  system  has 
not  been  able  to  bold  its  own  during  the  lapse  of  time.  Like 
Brahmanism,  its  best  days  were  its  earliest ;  and  to-day  it  may 
be  likened  to  a  dead  body, — something  of  form  remains  but 
life  is  not  there.  It  was  a  noble,  even  a  sublime  attempt,  but 
the  quickening  spark  of  divine  life  was  wanting. 

Is  there  any  cause  for  this  further  than  has  been  shown? 
The  Christian  will  reply,  the  absence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  with  its  lifting  and  inspiring  influence.  But  why  absent? 
By  God's  sovereign  will?  Or  did  the  proud,  rationalistic 
spirit  of  Buddhism  ignore  and  put  itself  out  of  the  magnetic 
circle  of  such  help  ?  Or  were  the  Hebrews  gifted  naturally 
with  higher  religious  genius,  which  brought  them  near  to  God, 
and  within  the  region  of  the  dews  of  his  grace,  more  than 
other  nations;  as  the  intellectual  genius  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  the  prophets  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  for  all 
other  lands  and  tongues  ?  Or  is  it  but  a  part  of  the  fortuitous 
course  of  history,  swaying  now  this  way  now  that,  in  obedi- 
ence often  to  causes  too  inscrutable  for  human  investigation? 
We  cannot  discuss  these  problems  here.  But  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  combination  in  Christianity  of  the  comple- 
mentary elements  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  personal 
and  the  infinite,  with  a  just  balance  and  clearness  of  concep- 
tion never  elsewhere  attained,  has  been  the  source  of  an  incal- 
culable advantage. 

Thus  far  I  have  sought  by  an  analysis  of  the  Buddhistic 
system  to  show  its  philosophic  basis,  and  trace  its  logical  de- 
velopment therefrom.  It  is  time  to  consider  the  actual  matter 
of  its  teachings, — with  what  hands,  and  by  what  instruments 
it  sought  to  take  hold  upon  character  and  life,  and  control  and 
mold  them  to  its  will.  The  study  of  its  sacred  books  will  best 
give  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  sacred  literature  of  Buddhism  is  exceedingly  volumin- 
ous, and  has  been  preserved  in  various  languages  in  Ceylon, 
Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  China.  Many  inscriptions  on  rocks  and 
monuments  are  also  to  be  included.  Many  of  the  writings  date 
back  to  near  the  time  of  the  Christian  era;  and  many  were 
compiled  from  still  earlier  records,  or  from  attested  tradition. 
We  have  seen  in  the  study  of   Brahmanism   the  stringency 
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and  system  with  which  the  Hindu  mind  was  applied  to  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  in  the  memory,  and  by  recitation, 
of  their  oral  treasures  of  sacred  lore.  Within  the  few  decades 
past  translation  has  placed  many  of  these  works  in  the  hands 
of  the  English-reading  world.  Those  from  which  I  have  been 
able  at  this  time  to  draw,  are  the  "  Dhammapada,  or  Path  of 
Life,''  a  collection  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  verses,  or  sen- 
tences, ascribed  to  the  Buddha  himself,  and  translated  by  Max 
Miiller;  and  seven  **Buddhist-Suttas,"  or  gospels,  translated 
by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  an  eminent  English  scholar,  and  pub- 
lished by  Max  Mtiller  as  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  •*  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  at  Oxford. 

The  title  "Path  of  Life,"  suggests  the  character  of  the 
"Dhammapada."  It  aims  to  teach  the  way  of  spiritual  life. 
The  difficulty  of  making  clear  to  a  Western  mind  the  real 
meaning  of  writings  so  ancient  and  so  diflferent  from  our  tone 
of  thought  is  great ;  and  either  from  this,  or  other  reasons,  the 
"Dhammapada''  seems  to  me  somewhat  dry.  In  its  method 
of  approach  to  the  mind  it  resembles  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Through  the  whole  there  runs  a  thread  of  purpose  in  favor  of 
strenuous  self-study  and  self-control,  and  against  all  sensuous 
passions,  and  low,  weak  tendencies,  but  too  general,  feeble,  and 
commonplace,  we  should  suppose,  to  be  of  the  highest  value. 
When  we  think  of  them  however  as  the  product  of  the  un- 
aided heathen  mind,  they  rise  in  dignity  and  value  in  our 
estimation.  Of  the  most  vigorous  and  significant  sentences 
the  following  are  fair  examples. 

All  created  things  perish ;  he  who  knows  and  sees  this  becomes  pas- 
siTe  in  pain ;  this  is  the  way  to  purity.  There  is  no  fire  like  passion  ; 
there  is  no  spark  like  hatred ;  there  is  no  snare  like  folly ;  there  is  no 
torrent  like  greed.  Him  I  call  indeed  a  Brahmana  who  does  not  offend 
by  body,  word,  or  thought,  and  is  controlled  on  these  three  points.  He 
who  never  identifies  himself  with  his  body  and  soul,  and  does  not 
grieve  over  what  is  no  more,  he  indeed  is  called  a  true  wise  one.  The 
<lisciple8  of  Gotama  are  always  well  awake,  and  their  mind  day  and 
night  always  delights  in  meditation.  He  in  whom  there  is  truth,  virtue, 
love,  restraint,  moderation,  he  who  is  free  from  impurity,  and  is  wise, 
be  is  called  an  "  EUder."  From  lust  (or  greed,  or  love)  comes  grief, 
comes  fear  ;  he  who  is  free  from  lust  (or  greed,  or  love)  knows  neither 
grief  nor  fear.  Let  us  live  happily,  then,  not  hating  those  who  hate  us  t 
let  us  dweU  free  from  hatred  among  men  who  hate !    Not  to  conunit 
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any  sin,  to  do  good,  and  to  purify  one's  mind,  that  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Awakened.  Four  thihgs  does  a  reckless  man  gain  who  oovets  his 
neighbor's  wife, — a  bad  reputation,  an  uncomfortable  bed,  thirdly 
punishment,  and  lastly  hell.  As  a  grass-blade,  if  badly  grasped,  cuts 
the  arm,  badly  practiced  asceticism  leads  to  helL 

The  Suttas  translated  by  Mr.  Davids  are  more  various  in  lit- 
erary character,  and  more  interesting  and  significant.  The 
first  is  entitled  "The  Book  of  the  Great  Decease;"  and  gives 
some  of  the  latest  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  with  an  accoant 
of  his  death,  and  cremation,  and  the  honors  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory by  saints,  sages,  and  kings. 

The  Buddha  wandered  from  place  to  place  with  his  disci- 
ples teaching,  as  Jesus  through  the  villages  of  Galilee.  His 
instruction,  though  cold  and  formal,  and  even  spiritually  low 
and  feeble  in  comparison,  are  as  pure  and  free  from  the  least 
sensuous  or  corrupt  taint  as  those  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  latter  portion  of  which  this  Sutta  is  not  altogether 
unlike.  Like  Jesus  he  accepted  offered  hospitality  whether 
from  saint  or  sinner,  and  hallowed  ^v^r-^  place  and  occasion 
by  his  heavenly  discourse.  Like  Jesus,  the  heart  of  a  sinful 
woman  melted  in  penitence  at  his  presenca  Like  Jesus  he 
forebore  to  cling  to  life  when  he  might  have  done  so;  and 
foretold  to  his  reluctant  disciples  his  approaching  departure. 

The  literary  form  of  this,  as  of  other  Suttas,  exhibits  some 
peculiarities.  Repetitions  to  an  unexampled  extent,  and 
shaped  in  certain  recurring  and  symmetrical  forms,  abound; 
induced  apparently,  by  the  desire  to  aid  the  memory  in  acquir- 
ing and  repeating,  and  to  gain  the  power  of  impression  which 
accompanies  sentiment  reiterated  with  endless  persistency. 

The  element  of  number,  so  prominent  in  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures, is  far  more  so  here,  as  a  rhetorical  and  sometimes  poetic 
form,  and  often  when  by  no  means  suggested  by  the  thought 
Seven  conditions  of  welfare  of  a  State  or  community  are  given: 
— "  frequent  religious  assemblies  ;  concord  in  action  ;  conserva- 
tism of  established  institutions;  honor  to  fathers  and  teachers; 
-control  of  the  desire  for  life  and  its  pleasures ;  delight  in  soli- 
tude; and  kindness  to  visiting  brethren."  And  to  these  other 
seven,  and  yet  others,  and  others,  and  others,  and  six  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  are  added.     "  Fivefold,  O  householders,  is 
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loss  of  the  wrong-doer  through  his  want  of  rectitude. 
Fivefold  is  the  gain  of  the  well-doer  through  his  practice  of 
rectitude."  The  last  loss  is  to  be  re-born  after  death  into  some 
slate  of  misery ;  the  last  gain  to  be  re-born  into  heaven. 
"When  the  Blessed  One  had  thus  taught  his  disciples,  and 
incited  them,  and  roused  them,  and  gladdened  them  far  into 
the  night  with  religious  discourse,  he  dismissed  them. 

One  resounding  paragraph  of  half  poetic  tone  is  repeated, 
again  and  again,  as  if  in  the  hope  to  mold  the  character,  as 
ceaseless  dropping  of  water  wears  the  stone  away. 

Great  is  the  fruit,  great  is  the  advantage  of  earnest  contemplation. 
The  mind  set  round  with  upright  conduct :  Great  is  the  fruit,  great  the 
adyantage  of  intellect  when  set  round  with  earnest  contemplation. 
The  mind  set  rotind  with  intelligence  is  freed  from  the  great  evils,  that 
is  to  say  from  sensuality,  from  individuality,  from  delusion,  and  from 
ignorance. 

As  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew  pear,  clearly  foreseen  by 
the  Buddha,  his  conversation  with  his  disciples  grew  more  lov- 
ing and  tender,  more  thoughtful  for  the  interests  of  the  society 
when  he  should  be  gone,  more  regardful  of  every  beautiful 
propriety  as  to  their  conduct  toward  each  other,  and  altogether 
such  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whence  comes  the  likeness  of 
all  this  to  the  last  hours  on  earth  of  our  Lord?  And  yet  the 
diflFerence  is  wide  between  the  two. 

Then  the  Blessed  One  addressed  the  brethren  and  said,  '*  Behold  now 
brethren  I  exhort  you,  saying,  **  Decay  is  inherent  in  all  component 
things.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  diligence."  These  were  his  last 
words. 

Then  the  Blessed  One  entered  into  the  first  stage  of  deep  meditation. 
And  rising  out  of  the  first  stage  he  passed  into  the  second.  And  rising 
oat  of  the  second,  he  passed  into  the  third.  And  rising  out  of  the  third 
stage  he  passed  into  the  fourth.  And  rising  out  of  the  fourth  stage  of 
deep  meditation  he  entered  into  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  infinity 
of  qiace  is  alone  present.  And  passing  out  of  the  mere  consciousness 
of  the  infinity  of  space  he  entered  into  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the 
infinity  of  thought  is  alone  present.  And  passing  out  of  the  mere  con- 
scioasness  of  the  infinity  of  thought,  he  entered  into  a  state  of  mind  to 
which  nothing  at  all  was  specially  present.  And  passing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  no  special  object  he  fell  into  a  state  between  conscious- 
ness and  unconsciousness.  And  passing  out  of  the  state  between  con- 
sdonsness  and  unconsciousness  he  fell  into  a  state  in  which  the  con- 
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flciotumess,  both  of  sensations  and  of  ideas  had  wholly  passed  awaj. 
And  his  disciples  said  one  to  another,  he  is  dead.  But  the  Blessed  Oi^ 
turning  backward  upon  his  path  again,  passed  through  the  stages  in 
order  to  the  first,  and  then  turning  onward  again  from  the  first  to  the 
last  stage  of  deep  meditation  he  immediately  expired. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  glimpse  into  seldom 
trodden  regions  of  human  thought  given  bj  this  picture  of  the 
Hindu  mind  struggling  to  conceive  of  the  process  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  finite  individual  into  the  infinite  whole.  A 
lower  form  of  something  essentially  the  same  in  principle,— 
the  entrance  in  this  life  into  Nirvana, — is  thus  in  another  place 
described. 

And  erelong  he  attained  to  that  supreme  goal  of  the  higher  life  for 
the  sake  of  which  men  go  out  from  all  and  every  household  gain  and 
comfort  to  become  houseless  wanderers — yea,  that  supreme  goal  did  he, 
by  himself,  and  while  yet  in  this  visible  world,  bring  himself  to  the 
knowledge  of,  and  continue  to  realize,  and  to  see  face  to  face  1  And  he 
became  conscious  that  birth  was  at  an  end,  that  the  higher  life  had  been 
fulfilled,  that  all  that  should  be  done  had  been  accomplished,  and  that 
after  this  present  life  there  would  be  no  beyond ! 

Nirvana  seems  to  be  a  character,  and  an  inward  experience, 
the  commencement  of  which  can  be  reached  in  the  present 
life,  after  which  there  is  no  further  transmigration,  but  at 
<]eath  absorption  in  the  infinite  will  be  consummated. 

And  when  the  Blessed  One  died  (again  like  Jesus)  there  arose  a  might; 
earthquake,  terrible  and  awe-inspiring,  and  the  thunders  of  heaven 
burst  forth.  And  the  One  great  Brahma,  the  first  cause,  uttered  at  the 
moment  a  stanza  in  honor  of  the  Buddha,  and  in  allusion  to  the  central 
doctrines  of  his  faith.  And  Sakka,  the  king  of  the  gods  (in  the  popular 
mind)  in  like  manner  responded  to  the  greatness  of  the  event ;  while  of 
his  disciples,  those  who  were  already  raised  above  the  world  adored 
with  solemn  calmness,  saying,  '*  Impermanent  are  all  component  things. 
How  is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  be  dissolved ;  while  those  in 
whom  individual  passions  yet  lived,  fell  headlong  on  the  ground,  con- 
vulsed with  anguish  at  the  thought,  ''Too  soon  has  the  Blessed  One 
died !  Too  soon  has  the  happy  one  passed  out  of  existence  I  Too  soon 
has  the  light  gone  out  in  the  world." 

For  something  like  a  systematic  view  of  the  religion  of  the 
Buddha,  practically  considered,  we  look  to  the  second  of  Mr. 
Davids'  Suttas,— "  The  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Right- 
eousness." 
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Bat  a  scheme  of  redemption  for  fallen  man  must  involve  of 
course  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  his  error,  or 
fallen  state.  The  system  of  the  Buddha  founded  on  this  level, 
is  not  surpassed  in  vastness  and  grandeur  by  anything  in  the 
history  of  human  thought;  and  justifies  the  rank  which  has 
been  assigned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original 
religious  thinkers  whom  the  world  has  seen. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  Buddha  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish with  sufficient  clearness  between  natural  and  moral 
e?iL  The  sum  of  the  evils  oppressing  humanity  are  spoken 
of  often  as  sorrow.  And  the  one  fundamental  condition 
which  renders  sorrow  possible  is  individuality.  Birth,  decay, 
and  death,  infinitely  varied  surroundings,  all  things  unpleasant, 
all  unsatisfied  desires  are  occasions  of  pain  and  sorrow,  that  is 
all  individual  experience,  with  its  vicissitudes,  is  open  to  sor- 
row and  to  sin.  Sin,  so  far  as  distinct  from  sorrow,  seems  to 
have  been  viewed  as  a  kind  of  inevitable  accompaniment,  or 
<»nsequence  of  it  Absorbed  in  the  infinite  there  can  be  no 
individual  experience,  therefore  no  sorrow,  and,  an  objector 
might  add,  no  joy.  Individuality  is  the  occasion  of  all  evil. 
And  the  cause  is  the  thirst,  or  craving  which  causes  individual 
existence,  that  is,  either  the  craving  for  sensual  gratification, 
or  for  continued  existence  itself,  the  two  forms  of  desire  be- 
•ing  singularly  associated.  The  meaning  of  these  last  sentences 
seems  to  be,  that  the  desire  for  existence,  and  for  its  pleasures, 
especially  the  pleasure  which  results  in  the  renewal  of  life, 
renders  man  **  through  fear  of  death  all  his  life-time  subject  to 
bondage,"  and  in  like  manner  to  other  sources  of  pain  or  to 
death.  All  individual  existence  is  a  painful  struggle  against 
the  inevitable.  The  cessation  therefore  of  this  craving  desire 
for  life  or  its  pleasures,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  individual 
state,  will  be  deliverance  from  sorrow  ;  and  failing  to  see  the 
true  nature  of  sin,  the  Buddha  thought  also  in  consequence, 
deliverance  from  sin. 

Upon  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  evil,  the 
Buddha  proceeded  to  construct  a  vast  system  of  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  designed  to  lift  the  soul  above  these  fears 
^nd  desires,  to  break  its  fetters,  to  unseal  its  eyes,  to  plume  its 
wings,  and  start  it  on  its  upward  flight     It  was  a  magnificent 
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conception,  but  the  Christian  can  easily  see  where  the  miry 
clay  mingled  with  iron  strength,  and  the  golden  glory. 

"The  Four  Noble  Truths,"  are  these :  The  Noble  Truth  about  Sorrow ; 
The  Noble  Truth  about  the  Cause  of  Sorrow ;  The  Noble  Truth  about 
the  Cessation  of  Sorrow ;  The  Noble  Truth  about  the  Path  that  leada 
to  that  Cessation. 

In  systematizing  his  teachings  concerning  this  path,  we  find 
the  tendency  toward  a  numerical,  to  the  degree  often  of  an 
illogical,  »nd  merely  mechanical  division  and  classification,  pos- 
sessing his  mind  at  every  step.  Thus,  the  whole  cultus  he  lays 
off  as  follows : 

The  Four  earnest  Meditations. 
The  Fourfold  great  Struggle. 
The  Four  Roads  to  Saintship. 
The  Five  Moral  Powers. 
The  Five  Organs  of  Spiritual  Sense. 
The  Seven  kinds  of  Wisdom. 
The  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

The  four  earnest  meditations  are  these. 

Meditation  on  the  Body. 
Meditation  on  the  Sensations. 
Meditation  on  the  Ideas. 
Meditation  on  Reason,  and  Character. 

The  fourfold  great  struggle  against  sin  is, 

The  Struggle  to  prevent  Sinfulness  Arising. 
The  Struggle  to  put  down  Sinful  states  which  Have  arisen. 
The  Struggle  to  produce  Gk>odness  not  Previously  Existing. 
The  Struggle  to  increase  Goodness  Already  Existing. 

The  four  roads  to  saintship  are, 

The  Will  to  acquire  it,  united  to  earnest  Meditation,  and  the  Strug^ 
against  Sin. 

The  necessary  Exertion,  united  to  earnest  Meditation,  and  the  Struggle 
against  Sin. 

The  necessary  Preparation  of  the  Heart,  united  to  earnest  Meditation, 
and  the  Struggle  against  Sin. 

Investigation,  united  to  earnest  Meditation,  and  the  Struggle  agaiDBt 
Sin. 

The  five  moral  powers  are. 

Faith,  Energy,  Thought,  Contemplation,  Wisdom. 
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The  five  organs  of  Spiritual  Sense  are  the  same  as  the  five 
moral  powers.  Why  they  were  distinguished  in  the  schedule 
is  a  question ;  possibly  to  fill  out  the  number  of  Paths,  or 
Methods  of  Culture,  to  the  sacred  number  seven. 

The  seven  kinds  of  wisdom  are, 

Energy,  Thought,  Ck>ntempIatioxi,  Investigation,  Joy,  Repose,  Serenity. 

Here  again  we  notice  some  reduplication  of  the  Powers,  or 
Organa 
The  Noble  Eightfold  Path  is, 

Right  Views,  (of  truth,  or  doctrine). 

Bight  Aims,  (high,  worthy,  earnest). 

Bight  Speech,  (kind,  open,  truthful). 

Bight  Ck>nduct,  (peaceful,  honest,  pure). 

Bight  Livelihood,  (injuring  no  living  thing). 

Bight  Effort,  (self -trained,  self -controlled). 

Bight  Mindfulness,  (active,  watchful  mind). 

Bight  Contemplation,  (earnest  thought  on  deep  things). 

The  Eightfold  Path  is  a  summary  of  the  Buddha's  idea  of 
all  virtue,  and  holds  of  course,  a  large  place  in  his  system  of 
culture.  In  content,  that  is  the  principal  virtues  which  ought 
to  adorn  the  human  character,  it  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  superiority  of  the  latter  is  in  the 
unspeakably  lofty  spiritual  and  supernatural  element,  which 
might  accept  for  the  most  part  the  Buddhistic  system  as  a 
rational  foundation,  but  on  which  it  builds  the  domes  and 
spires  of  celestial  glory.  But  by  whatever  the  theurgy  here 
provided  falls  short  of  the  marvelous  transforming  powers  of 
Christian  regeneration  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  breath 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  certainly  drives  hard  toward  its  mark, 
and  that  a  high  one.  How  unspeakably  different  from,  and 
superior  to  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
idea  of  Heathenism  I 

We  observe  too  the  great  place  occupied  by  meditation,  and 
similar  exercises, — contemplation,  thought,  wisdom,  investiga- 
tion, and  the  like,  and  the  preeminently  intellectual,  rational- 
istic character  of  the  whole  system. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  artificial  classification  already  noticed, 
we  have  the  Eight  Positions  of  Mastery  over  the  delusion  aris- 
ing from  the  apparent  permanence  ot  external  things.     Eight 
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stages  by  which  that  mastery  is  begun  and  made  perfect    Five 
hindrances  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Noble  One  are  named,  viz: 

The  hindrance  of  lustful  desire  ; 

The  hindrance  of  malice  ; 

The  hindrance  of  sloth  and  idleness ; 

The  hindrance  of  pride  and  self -righteousness ; 

The  hindrance  of  doubt. 

The  Ten  Precepts  are  directed  against 

Theft,  unchastity,  falsehood,  slander,  bitterness  of  spirit,  foolish  talk, 
injuring  life,  acquisitiveness,  servility,  violence. 

The  good  man  lets  his  mind  pervade  one-quarter  of  the  world  witii 
thoughts  of  love,  even  as  the  sim  shines  on  all  the  earth,  as  a  mi^ty 
trumpeter  makes  himself  heard  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  And  so  (the  rhetorical  form  repeated),  with  thoughts  of  pitj, 
and  sympathy,  and  equanimity. 

The  Suttas  on  "  The  Desire  of  Good ;"  and  on  "  Barrenness, 
or  Bondage*'  are  repeated  and  varied  enforcements  of  the  one 
never-forgotten  principle  of  strenuous,  unflagging  agony  of 
effort  at  self-control  and  self-culture,  reminding  the  translator 
of  the  inspiring  battle-call  of  the  New  Testament, — "Giving 
all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
etc."  The  Ten  Fetters  of  the  upward  striving  mind  are  said 
to  be  the 

Delusion  of  Self,  Doubt,  Trust  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  Bodily  hut 
and  passions,  EEatred,  Desire  for  a  future  material  life,  Desire  for  a 
future  spiritual  life,  Pride,  Self -righteousness,  Ignorance. 

The  variations  and  windings  of  phraseology  by  which  with 
the  change  of  a  word  to  vary  the  application  all  these  lessons 
are  repeated,  and  made  to  bear  with  redoubled  force,  like  the 
steel-pointed  drill  upon  the  rock,  are  something  unknown  else- 
where, perhaps  in  all  literature.     For  example : 

When  a  brother  has  not  got  rid  of  the  passion  for  lusts,  has  not  got 
rid  of  the  desire  after  lusts,  has  not  got  rid  of  the  thirst  for  lusts  (and 
so  on  with  several  further  particulars,  all  meaning  the  same  thing). 
Whatsoever  brother  has  not  got  rid  of  (here  all  the  particulars  oTer 
again),  his  mind  does  not  incline  toward  zeal  (predicate  repeated  for 
each  name),  exertion,  perseverance,  and  struggle ;  he  has  not  broken 
through  this  first  spiritual  bondage. 

Then  the  whole  is  reversed,  and  the  effects  of  the  opposite 
good  efforts  in  breaking  the  five  kinds  of  bondage  are  shown 
with  the  same  reduplication. 
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If  there  be  power  in  repetition  to  impress  the  human  soul 
with  thought  or  feeling  it  must  be  realized  here. 

The  Sutta  of  "All  the  Asavas"  that  is,  the  infirmities, 
errors,  and  sins,  treats  of  the  sabjagation  and  escape  from  the 
chief  downward  tendencies  of  humaaity,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  must  be  accomplished. 

The  means  are  in  substance  those  previously  enjoined — 
knowledge,  study,  insight,  contemplation,  and  the  like, 
enforced  by  the  same  involved  repetitions  that  we  have  just 
«een,  but,  here  as  elsewhere,  revealing  no  idea  of  a  mysterious 
change  of  the  moral  taste  of  the  subject  from  the  love  of  sin  to 
that  of  holiness,  such  as  Christian  regeneration  effects.  The 
sole  reliance  is  on  a  wakeful  and  earnest  spirit  of  intellectual 
effort,  study,  contemplation,  self-knowledge  and  self-control — 
a  spirit  of  self-urged  discipline  the  most  strenuous,  vigilant  and 
untiring  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Herein,  brethren,  a  seeker,  wisely  reflecting,  cultivates  that  part  of 
the  higher  wisdom  called  mindfulness,  dependent  on  seclusion,  on  pas- 
donlessness,  on  the  utter  ecstasy  of  contemplation,  resulting  in  the 
pasedng  off  of  thoughtlessness. 

A  lesson  of  a  different  and  more  significant  kind  is  taught  in 
the  following : 

Unwisely  doth  he  consider  thus :  '*  Have  I  existed  during  the  ages 
that  are  past,  or  have  I  not  ?  What  was  I  during  the  ages  that  are  past? 
How  was  I  during  the  ages  that  are  past?  Shall  I  exist  during  the  ages 
of  the  future,  or  shall  I  not?  What  shall  I  be  during  the  ages  of  the 
future  ?  How  shall  I  be  during  the  ages  of  the  future  ?*'  Or  he  debates 
within  himself  as  to  the  present :  *'  Do  I,  after  all,  exist,  or  am  I  not  ? 
How  am  I  ?  This  is  a  being.  Whence  now  did  it  come,  and  whither 
will  it  go?" 

The    notions    he    gets  in    answer   to    these  questions    are 

denounced  as — 

The  walking  in  delusion  ;  the  puppet  show  of  delusion ;  the  writhing 
of  delusion ;  the  fetter  of  delusion. 

In  general,  in  the  Suttas,  the  poetic  element  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  rationalistic  spirit  is  naturally  much  less  closely  allied  to 
the  poetic,  than  that  of  faith  and  the  emotions. 

But  the  Sutta  entitled  "  Maha  Sudassana,  the  Great  King  of 
<}lory,'*'  is  an  exception.  It  resembles  the  Christian  apocalypse 
-and  is  a  sublime  prose  poem. 
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Under  the  doctrines  of  Transmigration,  and  of  Karma,  the 
argument  supposes  that  countless  ages  past,  the  Buddha  lived 
in  the  person  of  a  magnificent  monarch  in  Northern  India — ^an 
oriental  Solomon,  whose  wisdom,  power  and  glory  were  at  once 
the  consequence  of  merit  in  previous  lives,  and  the  cause  of 
yet  higher  advancement  in  the  new  incarnation  of  the  Tatha- 
gata,  or  new  Buddha — Siddartha.  The  poem  is  a  half  epic, 
half  dramatic  picture  of  the  magnificence  and  glory,  and  final 
apotheosis  of  this  king.  How  far  the  early  Buddhists  accepted 
it  as  based  upon  historic  truth,  or  as  merely  a  symbolical 
poem,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  The  Buddha  himself 
tells  the  story  to  his  disciples  from  his  recollections  of  that  far- 
off  life.     I  condense  the  text 

Long  ago  there  was  a  king,  by  name  Maha  Sudassana,  a  king  of 
kings,  a  righteous  man,  who  ruled  in  righteousness,  an  anointed  One, 
Lord  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  conqueror,  the  protector  of  his 
people,  possessor  of  the  seven  royal  treasures.  The  royal  city  was  on 
the  East  and  on  the  West  twelve  leagues,  and  on  the  North  and  on  the 
South  seven  leagues,  mighty  and  prosperous,  full  of  people  and  of  all 
riches.  By  day  and  by  night  it  resounded  with  the  ten  cries — ^that  is, 
the  noise  of  horses,  of  elephants,  of  chariots,  of  the  drum,  of  the-  tabor, 
of  the  lute,  the  sound  of  singing,  of  the  cymbal,  of  the  gong,  and 
the  cry,  "  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

The  city  was  surrounded  with  seven  ramparts,  of  gold,  of  silver,  of 
beryl,  of  crystal,  of  agate,  of  coral,  and  one  of  all  kinds  of  gems.  Four 
gates  were  of  gold,  silver,  jade  and  cr3r8tal,  and  at  each  gate  seven  pil- 
lars, of  like  material,  each  as  high  as  three  or  four  men.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  seven  rows  of  palm  trees,  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  be^l,  of 
crystal,  of  agate,  of  coral,  and  of  all  gems. 

The  golden  palms  had  trunks  of  gold,  and  leaves  and  fruit  of  silvo', 
and  the  others  were  similarly  alternated.  And  when  these  rows  of 
palms  «<rere  agitated  with  the  wind  there  arose  a  sound  sweet  and  pleaa- 
ant,  and  charming  and  intoxicating.  And  such  as  were  merry  danced 
around  those  palm  trees  when  shaken  by  the  wind. 

The  Great  King  of  Glory  possessed  seven  treasures.  When,  on  the 
day  of  the  full  moon  he  had  purified  himself,  and  gone  up  upon  the  top 
of  his  palace,  there  appeared  unto  him  the  First,  the  heavenly  treas- 
ure of  the  Wheel, — symbol  of  his  own  invincible  power  and  glory, 
and  of  the  onward  rolling  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  on  eaitb. 
And  he  arose  and  sprinkled  water  upon  the  Wheel,  and  said,  *'Boll 
on,  O  my  Lord,  the  Wheel  I  Go  forth,  and  overcome."  And  the  Wheel 
rolled  on  toward  the  East,  and  the  King  followed  with  his  armies,  and 
wherever  the  Wheel  stopped  there  came  all  the  kings  of  that  quarter  of 
the  earth,  and  made  submission  to  him,  and  besought  him  to  be  their 
Lord  and  teacher. 
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And  he  gave  rules  to  them.  '*  Ye  shall  slay  no  living  thing,  shall  not 
rob ;  yield  not  wrongly  to  bodily  desire ;  speak  no  lie,  drink  no  madden- 
ing drink,  eat  according  to  the  established  custom."  And  then  the 
Wheel  rolled  to  the  South,  with  like  results,  and  to  the  West,  and  to  the 
North.  Ajid  then  it  returned,  and  remained  in  the  royal  city  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.* 

The  Second  Treasure  of  the  Great  Bang  of  Glory  was  the  **  Elephant 
King,"  wonderful  in  power,  flying  through  the  sky.  And  when  the 
King  mounted  him  in  the  morning,  he  flew  to  the  ocean  boundary  of 
the  earth,  and  returned  again  in  time  for  the  morning  meal.  The  third 
was  the  Horse  treasure,  white,  with  black  head,  and  dark  mane— the 
Charger  king,  flying  through  the  sky  to  the  ocean  boundary  of  the 
earth,  and  back  before  the  morning  meal.  The  fourth  was  the  Gtem 
treasure,  so  resplendent  as  to  give  light  by  night  for  a  league  around,  so 
that  the  birds  awoke  and  thought  it  was  the  dawn.  The  flfth  was  the 
Woman  treasure,  surpassing  human  beauty,  the  pearl  among  women, 
devoted  to  the  King  even  in  secret  thought.  The  sixth  was  a  Treasurer, 
of  miraculous  power  to  furnish  gold.  The  seventh  an  Adviser  of  super- 
human wisdom  and  faith. 

Four  marvelous  Gifts,  too,  the  King  of  Glory  possessed.  The  flrst 
was  marvelous  Grace  and  Dignity  of  person ;  the  second.  Long  Life 
beyond  mortal  range ;  the  third  miraculously  perfect  Health ;  the  fourth, 
the  Love  of  all  men.  Riding  through  the  land  the  people  prayed  him, 
saying,  ''  O  King,  pass  slowly  by  that  we  may  look  upon  thee  a  little 
longer  time." 

And  so  the  tide  of  description  rolls  on.  The  landscape 
gardens  of  the  king ;  the  incomparable  palace  called  the  Palace 

*  One  of  the  few  passages  in  which  the  Buddhist  mind  breaks  the  fet- 
ters of  didactic  prose  is  a  description  of  the  occasion  when  the  Great 
Teacher  first  proclaimed  his  Gk)epel  in  the  ears  of  men,  and  thus  set  the 
Wheel  of  the  Kingdom  rolling  through  the  earth :  **  The  evening  was 
like  a  lovely  maiden ;  the  stars  were  the  pearls  upon  her  neck ;  the  dark 
clouds  her  braided  hair,  the  deepening  space  her  flowing  robe.  As  a 
crown  she  had  the  heavens  where  the  angels  dwell ;  these  three  worlds 
were  as  her  body ;  her  eyes  were  the  white  lotus  flowers,  which  open  to 
the  rising  moon,  and  her  voice  was,  as  it  were,  the  hunmiing  of  the  bees. 
To  do  homage  to  the  Buddha,  and  to  hear  the  first  preaching  of  his 
word,  this  lovely  maiden  came.  The  devas  (angels)  throng  to  hear  the 
discourse  until  the  heavens  are  empty ;  and  the  sound  of  their  approach 
is  like  the  rain  of  a  storm ;  all  the  worlds  in  which  there  are  sentient 
beings  are  made  void  of  life,  so  that  the  congregation  assembled  was  in 
number  infinite,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  blast  of  the  glorious  trumpet  of 
Sakka,  the  king  of  the  Gk)ds,  they  became  still  as  a  waveless  sea.  And 
then  each  of  the  countless  listeners  thought  that  the  sage  was  looking 
towards  himself,  and  was  speaking  to  him  in  his  own  tongue,  though 
the  language  used  was  the  M&gadhi."  Whatever  reminder  the  reader 
may  find  in  this  passage  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  shall  leave  without 
remark. 
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of  Righteousness,  built  as  an  expression  of  love  by  his  nobles 
and  men  of  wealth,  of  bricks  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones;  with  eighty-four  thousand  pillars  of  similar  material, 
and  twenty -four  stair-cases ;  and  eighty- four  thousand  chambers, 
furnished  to  match  ;  and  groves  and  lakes  surrounding  it;  all 
with  every  indescribable  feature  of  splendor  and  glory,  which 
Eastern  imagination  can  conceive  I 

And  of  what  previous  character,  thought  the  King,  is  all  this 
glory  the  fruit  ?  And  the  answer  came ;  of  Giving ;  of  Self 
Conquest;  and  of  Self  Control. 

And  the  King  ascended  up  into  the  royal  chamber,  and 
stood  at  the  door,  and  broke  forth  in  a  cry  of  intense  emotion : 

Stay  here  O  thoughts  of  lust  I  Stay  here  O  thoughts  of  ill-wiU  I  Staj 
here  O  thoughts  of  hatred !  Thus  far  only  O  thoughts  of  lust !  Thus 
far  only  O  thoughts  of  ill-will  I    Thus  far  only  O  thoughts  of  hatred  I 

And  then  by  stages  something  like  those  through  which  the 
Buddha  passed  to  his  death,  the  Great  King  of  Glory  passed 
into  the  state  of  purified  self-possession  and  equanimity,  with- 
out ease,  and  without  pain. 

And  he  went  out  from  his  chamber  and  let  his  thoughts  of  love,  and 
of  pity,  and  of  sympathy,  and  of  equanimity  pervade  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  in  succession. 

Then  the  Queen  of  Glory,  chief  of  the  four  and  eighty 
thousand  wives  of  the  King,  came  before  the  King,  and  re- 
hearsing the  tale  of  his  eighty-four  thousand  cities,  and  treasures, 
and  honors,  and  powers,  and  pleasures,  and  armies,  and  glories, 
beyond  all  computation  and  beyond  comparison,  besought  him 
to  think  of  all  these,  and  to  set  his  heart  upon  them,  and  to 
quicken  his  desire  for  Ufa     But  he  replied : 

Nay,  rather,  exhort  me  to  cast  away  the  desire  of  these  from  mj 
heart.  For  the  nature  of  all  things  is  such  that  we  must  leave  them. 
**  Pass  not  away,"  thou  shouldst  say,  **  O  King,  with  desire  for  these  in 
thy  heart." 

Then  the  Queen  of  Glory  wept  much ;  but  at  length  dried 
her  tears,  and  spake  as  the  King  exhorted;  and  said,  **Cast 
away  desire  for  these,  O  King,  long  not  after  life.'* 

Then  the  Great  King  of  Glory  died  even  as  a  healthy  man  sinkB  into 
sleep  after  a  hearty  meal. 
Forty-eight  thousand  years  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  prince.    Forty^ 
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eight  thousand  years  he  had  lived  as  heir  apparent.  Forty-eight  thou- 
sand years  he  had  reigned,  the  Great  King  of  Olory.  Forty-eight  thou- 
sand years  he  had  passed  as  a  layman  in  the  palace  of  righteousness. 
And  now,  full  of  noble  thought  he  died,  and  entered  the  noble  world  of 
Brahma.    All  this  has  passed  away  I 

How  transient  are  all  component  things  I 
Growth  is  their  nature  and  decay : 
They  are  produced,  they  are  dissolved  again : 
And  then  is  best  when  they  have  sunk  to  rest. 

With  this,  the  perpetual  refrain  of  the  whole  great  drama, 
we  close  the  volume,  under  something  like  the  spell  of  a 
mighty  epic  The  mingled  admiration  and  sympathy  which 
the  career  of  a  great  hero  excites  play  joyfully  around  the  feet 
of  this  mightiest  **  hero  as  prophet"  that  has  opened  his  burn- 
ing lips  to  men.  For  who  shall  claim  this  rank  if  not  the 
Indian  Buddha  I  The  simple  personal  force  by  which  alone 
he  wrought  his  work,  appealing  to  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
save  the  pure  intellectual  and  moral  reason  of  man ;  the  un- 
equaled  numbers  whom  he  has  swept  into  the  vortex  of  his 
faith ;  the  twenty-three  centuries  in  the  lapse  of  which  his 
name  has  not  lost  its  spell ;  with  the  immaculate  purity  and 
sweetness  of  spirit  and  character,  which  breathes  like  a  bless- 
ing through  his  teachings  and  his  life;  all  these  have  never 
elsewhere  been  combined,  in  equal  degree,  under  a  single  human 
Darnel 

True,  he  did  not  find  his  way  to  Calvary,  nor  see  the  God- 
man  who  died  there.  The  words  cannot  be  pronounced  of 
him, — "God  was  in  the  anointed  One  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himsell"  He  did  not  see  clearly,  in  human  free-will,  the 
germinal  root  of  holiness  and  sin.  He  was  not  able  adequately 
to  combine  the  personal  and  the  infinite.  But  what  an  attempt  I 
And  with  what  results  inscribed  forever  on  the  page  of  history  I 

And  what  may  not  human  reason  accomplish,  when  work- 
ing under  skies  ablaze  with  Gospel  light ;  if  she  reared  so 
grand  a  temple,  groping  in  nature's  darkness  !  And  they  who 
fear  that  ultimatel}*  the  arm  of  God  will  be  shortened,  by  the 
exaltation  of  human  reason  in  the  thought  and  faith  of  the 
Church,  may  well  be  asked :  "  How  comes  it,  that  the  only 
great  purely  rationalistic  religion  that  the  world  has  seen,  most 
powerfully  and  permanently  won  the  heart  and  mind  of  men !" 
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In  the  study  of  this  subject,  once  more  too,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  depth  and  strength,  and  inexpugnable  position  in  the 
human  soul,  of  the  religious  sensibilities  and  intuitions!  It 
has  been  said,  "  Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life."  Certainly 
the  moral  nature  of  man  is  at  least  one-half  of  humanity ;  and 
the  moral  nature  cannot  culminate  or  be  content  without  re- 
ligion. Never  to  me,  has  modern  indifference,  whether  scien- 
tific, philosophic,  materialistic  or  what  not,  looked  so  ineffably 
weak,  narrow,  and  presumptuous  as  when  I  have  traced  with 
rapt  interest  and  awe  the  solemn  and  majestic  mabch  of 

THE  RELIGIOUS  NATURE   OF   MAN  THROUGH  THE  AGES. 
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Article   IV.— THE   REAL   SCHOOL   CONTEST   IN 

GERMANY. 

The  Real  School  Contest  in  Germany  is  part  of  that  gen- 
eral conflict  which  has  arisen  in  England  and  in  this  country 
through  the  attempt  to  curtail  classical  instruction  in  the 
higher  educational  institutions  and  substitute  for  it  a  larger 
measure  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  modern  languages  and 
natural  sciences.  The  movement  is  a  popular  one,  grounded 
in  the  practical  sense  of  the  average  man,  who  regards  that 
as  useful  which  he  can  use  immediately. 

In  England  this  practical  educational  drift  has  obtained  ex- 
pression in  the  writings  of  Professor  Bain  and  Professor 
Huxley.  In  this  country  you  meet  the  movement  in  all  direc- 
tions, among  those  in  whose  way  it  comes  to  discuss  educa- 
tional matters.  It  has  found  practical  expression  here  in 
numerous  modifications  of  the  college  curricula  as  well  as  in 
the  various  technical,  polytechnic,  and  scientific  schools  which, 
far  as  they  are  from  doing  the  essential  work  of  colleges,  sub- 
stantially replace  them  in  the  minds  of  their  numerous  patrons 
and  frequenters. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  and  the  consulate  over- 
tamed  the  old  classical  system  and  set  up  the  polytechnic  in 
its  place,  efforts  have  been  made,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
to  bring  back  the  classical  element  into  the  higher  education.* 

The  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  experimenting  in  the  direction  of  various 
substitutions  for  classical  culture,  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  rediscussion  such  as  is  now  going  on 
in  Germany.  The  interest  of  this  Article  in  the  subject  arises 
largely  out  of  the  bearing  of  the  German  experience  on  the 
Education  of  Men  of  Science,  which  I  briefly  discussed  in  the 
last  number  of  this  journal.  After  that  Article  was  written  a 
number  of  pamphlets  came  into  my  hands,  which  cover,  with 
a  good  degree  of  completeness,  the  history  of  the  struggle  of 

*OQtachten  der  Philosophischen  Facult&t  der  Kdniglichen  Friedrich- 
Wmielma.Uiiiver8it&t.    Berlin.    1880. 
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the  German  Real  Schools  to  obtain  for  their  graduates  eqaal 
university  and  other  privileges  with  the  graduates  of  the  old 
classical  gymnasia.  These  pamphlets  consist  of  addresses,  and 
other  forms  of  approach  to  the  public  by  noted  German  edaca> 
tors  in  the  Gymnasia,  the  Real  Schools,  and  the  Universities. 
They  are  occupied  with  arguments  against  the  Real  School 
System  as  a  system  of  culture,  or  at  least  of  culture  fit  to  re- 
place that  of  the  classical  schools ;  with  replies  to  such  arga- 
ments ;  with  historical  reviews  of  the  development  of  the  two 
styles  of  education  ;  with  comparisons  of  the  two  courses  of 
study,  and  statistical  results  of  the  two  systems ;  the  whole 
making  up  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  educational 
papers.  The  marginal  list  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  pretty 
good  impression  of  the  interest  which  has  been  awakened 
among  German  students  by  the  agitation  which  has  now  been 
going  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  will  show  what  sort 
of  men  are  entering  actively  into  the  conflict*  Speciallj 
noteworthy  among  the  documents  are  Dr.  Schacht's  discussion 
of  the  question  of  equal  privileges  (Gleichberechtigung)  on 
account  of  its  historical  review  and  its  comparative  exhibit  of 
the  two  methods  of  instruction ;  Professor  Hofmann's  inaugu- 
ral address  as  Rector  of  the  University  at  Berlin,  which  has 
done  more  than  any  other  utterance  to  stir  up  the  strife  afresh 

*  Bemerkung  zur  BeaUchtUfrage.  Von  einem  Mitglied  des  Abgeord- 
netenhauses.    Berlin.    1877. 

Ueber  die  OleicKberechtigung  der  Realachuie  I.  O,  mit  dem  Oym- 
nasium.  Dr.  Ludwig  Schacht,  Director  der  Realschule  L  O.  zu  Elber- 
feld.    Berlin.    1878. 

Die  Outachten  der  deutachen  Aertze-Vereine  uber  die  Zulassung  der 
Realschulabiturienten  zum  Studium  der  Medidn.  Dr.  Paul  WossidK 
Director  der  Realschule  I.  Ordn.  zu  Tamowitz.    Stettin.    1880. 

Die  Frctffe  der  TheUung  der  phUosophischen  lyxetdUit.  Rede  huh 
Antritte  des  Rectorats  in  der  Aula  der  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  UniverBtftt 
zu  Berlin  am  15ten  October,  1880.    Dr.  August  Wilhehn  Hofmann. 

Die  Abiturienten  der  Biexdgymnasien  und  BeaUchuien  1  Ordnungtis 
Studierende  an  den  Uniyersit&ten.  Dr.  Johannes  WisUcenus  o  d  Pro- 
fessor der  Chemie,  zum  Zeit  Rector.    Berlin. 

Unaere  Abiturienten.  Dr.  O.  Steinbart,  Director  der  Realschule  L  0. 
zu  Duisburg.    Berlin.    1881. 

Human-  und  Bealgymnaaium  von  Dr.  PhiL  Fr.  W.  PflOger,  Director 
der  Realschule  I.  O.  in  Chemnitz.    Chemnitz.    1882. 

Qymncuium  und  BedUchule.  Dr.  A.  J.  Reisacker,  Gymnasialdirector. 
Berlin.    1882. 
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since  1880;  Dr.  Wislicenus'  address  on  occasion  of  the  two- 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Julius  Maximilian  University,  which  occasion  he  improves  to- 
reply  to  Dr.  Hofmann;  Dr.  Steinbart's  statistical  discussion,^ 
mainly  in  reply  to  Hofmann  ;  and,  again,  on  the  side  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Dr.  Beisacker's  very  moderate  and  careful  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  with  a  view  to  changes  ih  gymnasial 
instruction,  of  a  not  radical  character,  but  sufficient  to  meet 
the  difficulties  and  objections  of  the  present  system. 

To  understand  the  discussion  we  must  call  to  mind  the 
main  features  of  German  education.  The  regular,  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  in  Germany  for  those  who  aim  at  a  lib- 
eral education  leads  through  the  elementary  schools,  which  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  leave  at  about  the  age  of  nine  years,  into 
the  Gymnasium,  and  thence  into  the  University,  Passage 
through  the  University  is  prescribed  by  law  for  all  who  will 
practice  in  the  learned  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Theology;  for  all  who  aim  to  be  teachers  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions ;  and  for  a  large  share  of  the  leading  offices  under  the 
Prussian  government.  This  legal  exclusion  of  all  except 
university  graduates  from  the  learned  professions  and  public 
offices,  is  a  part  of  that  broad  policy  which  avoids  confiding 
great  trusts  to  those  who  have  not  been  carefully  educated  into 
that  breadth  of  knowledge  and  those  mental  habits  which  may 
be  supposed  best  to  qualify  men  for  them.  Great  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  regularly  prescribed 
course  of  instruction.  To  pass  an  examination  is  not  sufficient, 
though  necessary ;  there  must  be  a^  guarantee  in  the  long 
course  of  study  actually  gone  through,  that  the  successful 
examination  is  not  the  result  of  mere  cram. 

As  honorable  exit  from  the  University  is  the  condition  of 
admission  to  these  higher  callings,  so,  until  within  a  few  years,, 
the  Gymnasium  has  been  the  only  door  through  which  a  young 
man  could  come  into  the  University  as  a  regularly  matricu- 
lated student  Practically  so  at  least.  For  if  a  pupil  from  any 
school,  public  or  private,  would  enter  the  University,  he  must 
present  himself  before  the  proper  authorities  with  testimonials 
and  a  cwriculum  vitae,  showing  the  course  of  study  pursued, 
and  may  thereupon  receive  a  permit  for  examination  before 
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the  examining  board  of  the  Gymnasium.  The  certificate  of 
this  board  admits  the  bearer  to  the  University  as  it  does  the 
regular  gymnasium  graduate.  The  Gymnasium  is  therefore  the 
classical  school  preparatory  to  the  University.  Its  coarse  of 
instruction  is  prescribed  by  law,  or  is  under  governmental  con- 
trol. It  does  for  the  German  student  what  is  done  for  the 
American  student  by  the  grammar  or  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege. It  prepares  him  for  his  special  and  professional  studies 
in  the  University.  Its  object  is  not  to  anticipate  those  studies 
by  giving  the  mind  an  early  professional  drift,  but  by  general 
discipline  and  a  broad  culture  to  prepare  the  student  to  pursue 
in  the  University  such  studies  as  he  may  choose  with  reference 
to  his  future  calling.  All  the  students  of  the  Gymnasium  pur- 
sue the  same  course  with  only  an  exception  in  favor  of  He- 
brew for  those  who  have  already  decided  to  study  theology, 
and  this  work  is  done  out  of  school  hours.  Instructors  are 
expressly  directed  to  keep  the  question  of  a  future  profession, 
so  far  as  possible,  out  of  the  mind,  leaving  it  prepared  for  any 
choice  at  the  threshold  of  the  University, 

The  gymnastic  course  extends  over  nine  years  including  the 
period  from  the  age  of  nine  to  eighteen.  There  are  six  classes, 
named  numerically  from  sexta  the  lowest  up  to  prima  the  high- 
est. A  year  is  given  to  each  of  the  three  lower  classes,  two 
years  to  each  of  the  three  higher.  The  coarse  of  study  in- 
<5ludes  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  German,  French,  Geography, 
History,  Natural  Science,  Religion,  Drawing,  Singing,  Gym- 
nastics. The  strong  classical  and  disciplinary  drift  of  the 
institution  appears  in  the  apportionment  of  time  to  the  several 
studies.  Ten  hours  a  week  are  given  to  Latin  during  the  first 
^iglit  years  of  the  course,  and  eight  hours  per  week  in  the 
ninth  year.  Greek  begins  in  the  third  year  or  in  class  quarta, 
and  from  that  time  on  it  has  six  hours  per  week.  The  native 
tongue  has  two  hours  per  week  in  all  classes  except  prima, 
when  it  has  three.  Mathematics  gets  four  hours  per  week  at 
the  start,  then  three,  and  aflerwards  again  four.  French  b^ns 
in  quinta  or  the  second  year,  and  is  kept  up  through  the  entire 
course.  The  Natural  Sciences  hold  an  uncertain  position  until 
the  last  four  years,  when  they  receive  at  first  one  and  then  two 
hours  per  week. 
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The  purpose  of  the  gymnasium  is  in  the  broader;  German 
sense  of  the  word  scientific  {wisBenchafilich) ;  that  is,  it  aims 
at  intellectual  culture  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  as  knowledge. 
It  does  not  aim  to  be  practical  in  any  other  sense  than  this :  it 
does  not  look  immediately  towards  the  material  service  of  life; 
it  aims  to  develop  mental  power,  to  put  the  mind  in  possession 
of  itself  and  of  the  means  of  future  acquisition. 

From  the  gymnasium  after  passing  his  graduating  examina- 
tion {AbUurienten-examen),  which  is  by  law  held  at  the  school 
and  by  a  regularly  constituted  commission,  the  young  man 
passes,  if  he  obtains  a  certificate  of  ripeness,  into  matriculated 
membership  in  the  University.  Here  he  enters  upon  a  life  of 
great  freedom.  He  chooses  now  the  faculty  under  which  he 
will  study,  he  selects  the  lectures  he  will  attend ; — he  has  com- 
mand of  his  own  time,  he  can  change  from  one  university  to 
another;  he  is  not  interfered  with  unless  he  is  exceptionally 
negligent,  or  is  guilty  of  some  breach  of  university  order. 
While  he  is  enrolled  under  a  particular  faculty  and  will  necessa- 
rily study  mainly  in  that  faculty  in  order  to  obtain  its  degree, 
I  know  of  no  restriction  on  his  choice  of  lectures  from  any 
other  faculty.  The  German  faculties  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion four  in  number,  including  Law,  Medicine,  Theology  and 
Philosophy.  These  faculties  cultivate  the  studies  and  confer 
the  degrees  appropriate  to  their  several  names.  The  philo- 
sophical faculty  is  the  one  over  whose  proposed  division  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  has  arisen,  a  subject  which  furnishes  to  Prof. 
Hofmann  the  theme  of  his  inaugural  discourse,  and  which  he 
treats  in  its  close  relation  to  the  Real  School  Contest  It  is 
usually  the  largest  faculty  of  the  university.  Under  it  are 
grouped  the  studies  which  do  not  fall  within  the  provinces  of 
Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology.  Here  belongs,  therefore,  a  very 
large  range  of  studies,  beginning  with  Philosophy  proper,  ex- 
tending through  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Philol- 
ogy, Archfibology,  History,  Ethnology,  Political  Economy,  and 
the  lika  This  bringing  together  of  so  many  subjects  in  one 
group  involves  a  large  faculty,  and  the  number  of  instructors 
increases  rapidly,  together  with  the  rapid  development  of  stud- 
ies of  this  nature,  and  their  subdivision  into  specialties.  So 
it  happens  that  since  the  founding  of  the  Frederick-Wilhelms- 
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Universfty  in  Berlin  the  number  of  members  in  its  Philosoph- 
ical faculty  has  well  nigh  quadrupled,  while  those  of  all  the 
other  faculties  taken  together  have  hardly  more  than  doubled 
A  like  relative  growth  is  seen  in  other  universities.  The  abeo- 
lute  number  of  members  is  also  usually  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  other  faculties  taken  together  and  sometimes  larger.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  studies  they  cultivate,  while  they  cover 
a  wide  range,  stand  in  close  relation  to  each  other,  and  are 
animated  by  one  spirit.  They  are  preeminently  scientific  as 
distinguished  from  practical.  The  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Theology,  busy  themselves  with  studies  of  immediate  practical 
bearing  on  the  concrete  necessities  of  life.  While  any  one  of 
those  subjects  may  be  treated  as  a  science,  they  concern  them- 
selves mainly  for  the  every-day  life  of  the  masses  of  men. 
Not  so  with  the  studies  of  the  Philosophical  faculty.  As  its  name 
indicates,  its  purpose  is  speculative,  intellectual,  scientific  It 
aims  at  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  The  practical 
bearings  of  its  studies  are  of  secondary  consideration.  It 
stands  therefore  in  the  University  as  the  representative  of  the 
higher  culture,  of  ideality,  and  the  scientific  sense.  The  degree 
which  it  confers  has  always  been  regarded  as  specially  a  literary 
<3egree  or  a  mark  of  scientific  attainment  Circumstances 
which  will  appear  hereafter  have  caused  this  faculty  to  bear  a 
somewhat  conspicuous  part  in  the  Real  School  Contest. 

The  glance  we  have  taken  at  the  normal  course  of  study 
•established  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Ger- 
many, especially  since  the  influence  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
made  itself  felt  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  prepares  as 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  Eeal  School  Contest. 

The  name  Eeal  School  (Realschule)  dates  from  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  applied  to  schools  which  aimed 
more  directly  at  preparation  for  business  life.  Various  a^ 
tempts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  establish  schools  of  this 
general  nature,  but  it  is  said  that  the  first  successful  Eeal  School 
was  one  which  had  been  established  in  Berlin  as  far  back  as 
1747,  but  did  not  prosper  until  about  the  year  1822.  After 
that  time  institutions  of  this  character  began  to  be  demanded  by 
the  increasing  necessities  of  the  times  and,  following  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  Berlin  institution,  they  drew  the  attention  of  a 
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government  ever  watchful  of  educational  interests.  They  were 
finally  taken  in  hand  as  government  schools,  and  it  is  common 
to  date  their  special  importance  from  the  year  1859,  when  they 
were  divided  into  three  grades  or  orders,  and  regular  courses  of 
instruction  were  laid  out  for  each  order  as  for  the  other  govern- 
ment schools.  It  is  the  Real  School  of  First  Order,  the  highest 
of  these  institutions,  which  alone  concerns  us,  as  the  one  over 
-which  the  sharp  contest  has  arisen,  through  the  demand  made 
for  its  graduates,  that  a  certificate  of  fitness  {Zeugniss  der 
Reife)  held  by  them,  as  a  result  of  the  graduating  examination, 
should  admit  them  to  regular  matriculation  as  students  under 
the  University  faculties. 

Relatively  to  the  lower  Real  Schools  the  Real  School  of  First 
Order  stands  in  the  same  position  as  does  the  Gymnasium  to 
the  lower  schools  of  its  kind.  It  differs  from  the  Gymnasium 
in  its  history,  in  its  traditional  purpose  and  aim,  and  in  its 
course  of  study.  The  number  of  classes  is  the  same  as  in  the 
<}ymnasium,  the  number  of  years  covered  by  the  course  of 
study  is  the  same,  but  the  two  courses  of  instruction  differ,  in 
the  lower  degree  of  importance  assigned  to  classical  studies  in 
the  Real  School;  in  the  entire  absence  of  Greek  from  its 
course;  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  modern  language, 
the  English ;  in  the  larger  part  played  in  its  system  by  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences;  and  therewith  in  the  amount 
and  kind  of  work  done  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  that  general  ani- 
mas  which  will  unavoidably  have  been  given  to  the  school  by 
its  past  history  and  its  origin  in  a  demand  for  a  more  practical 
style  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  business  life. 
In  accordance  with  these  differences  the  graduating  examina- 
tions differ  not  only  in  the  subjects  with  which  familiarity  is 
required,  but  even  when  they  touch  the  same  subject,  differ- 
ences are  noticeable  correspoqding  to  the  general  animus  of  the 
rival  institutions. 

The  strife  therefore  which  divides  Germany  to-day  on  the 
school  question  is  precisely  the  one  which  has  been  going  on 
in  England  and  in  this  country  over  the  relative  value  of  clas- 
sical discipline  to  liberally  educated  men.  There,  however, 
the  strife  has  been  sharpened  and  somewhat  embittered  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  numerous  graduates  of  the  two  kinds  of 
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preparatory  institutions,  some  of  them  occupying  important 
positions,  whose  zeal  for  and  pride  in  gymnasium  or  school 
naturally  lead  to  a  partizan  advocacy  of  their  several  systems. 
Great  additional  interest  is  given  to  the  admission  of  Besl 
School  graduates  to  the  University  by  the  consideration  that 
without  a  university  education  a  man  is  cut  oflF  from  so  large 
a  number  of  public  offices.  No  man  can  become  a  lawyer,  a 
pastor,  a  doctor,  a  teacher  in  a  higher  institution,  unless  he 
has  passed  through  the  university  course  and  the  regular  ex- 
aminations. The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  political  offices 
in  the  gift  of  government.  Exclusion  from  the  University 
means  for  the  Real  School  graduate  exclusion  from  the  most 
coveted  and  influential  callings  in  the  land.  The  push  now 
being  made  for  the  University  means  a  push  for  these  offic<*s; 
so  far,  indeed,  especially  for  the  higher  teaching  offices  ;  but  it 
is  not  disguised  that  it  means,  in  the  end,  full  equality  of  priv- 
ilege with  any  graduate  of  the  Gymnasium.  The  push  as  we 
shall  see  has  been  in  part  successful.  The  Real  School  men 
had  for  a  long  time  been  gradually,  but  perseveringly  pressing 
upon  government  their  claims  for  recognition,  as  persons 
qualified  by  their  education  to  be  admitted  to  one  after  another 
of  those  government  positions  to  which  a  university  educa- 
tion was  not  esteemed  necessary.  As  far  back  as  1882  instruc- 
tions were  issued  on  the  part  of  government  for  graduating 
examinations  with  a  view  to  making  a  Real  School  certificate 
of  value  to  the  bearer,  as  admitting  him  to  the  "one  year 
volunteer  military  service"  instead  of  the  full  term  to  which 
they  who  have  no  educational  certificate  were  obligated,  also 
to  the  post  and  bureaux  service  {Post-  und  Bureaux- Dierut),  as 
well  as  to  the  study  of  forestry  and  architecture  in  the  govern- 
ment institutions.  Besides  these,  they  were  early  admitted  to 
the  royal  artisans'  school  and  the  polytechnic  schools  and  to 
some  higher  offices  in  the  mining  interests.  The  way  was 
thus  gradually  prepared  for  the  celebrated  "  Unterrichts  and 
Priifung's  Ordnung  der  Real-  und  der  hoheren  Biirger-schulen*' 
of  1859  to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made.  This  "Order 
of  Instruction  and  Examination  for  the  Real  and  higher 
Biirger  Schools"  brings  these  schools  completely  under  govern- 
ment regulation,  prescribes  the  order  of  studies  and  examina- 
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tions,  and  defines  the  privileges  won  by  the  possessor  of  the 
gradaation  certificate.  It  is  much  insisted  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Eeal  School,  that  the  ordinance  of  1859  expressly 
assigns  to  the  Beal  School  a  coordinate  position  relatively  to 
the  Gymnasium ;  that  it  carefully  denies  any  contrast  in  funda- 
mental principle  between  them  ;  one  is  rather  the  complement 
of  the  other.  The  Eeal  Schools  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  trade  schools  {Fachschulen\  but  along  with  the  Gymnasia 
occupy  themselves  with  the  work  of  general  culture.  Yet  it 
was  expressly  understood  that  these  institutions  aimed  at 
general  culture  as  a  preparation,  nor  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions or  the  highest  official  stations,  but  for  "such  higher 
practical  callings  as  do  not  demand  a  university  education."* 
The  certificate  did  not  admit  to  the  University ;  and  the  Eeal 
School  student  was  by  that  fact  excluded  from  those  positions 
for  which  a  university  education  was  an  indispensable  prepara- 
tion. 

No  doubt  a  great  advance  was  made  by  the  Eeal  Schools  in 
consequence  of  this  action  of  the  Prussian  government  in 
1859.  On  the  one  hand  the  charge  that  they  were  mere  prac- 
tical schools  was  taken  away.  For  while  they  aimed  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  various  callings  of  life,  not  specially  literary 
or  scientific,  they  aimed,  as  all  preparatory  schools  should,  to 
secure  that  preparation  by  the  way  of  a  scientific  culture ;  by 
the  way  of  mental  development  rather  than  by  what  may  be 
called  trade  studies.  Moreover,  unity  was  given  to  this  whole 
system  of  education  by  placing  all  schools  upon  a  graduated 
scheme  and  uniform  courses  of  study,  as  had  been  done  with 
the  gymnasia  and  their  affiliated  schools.  The  fixed  require- 
ment of  Latin,  including  the  reading  of  authors  as  far  as 
Livy,  supplied  for  the  schools  of  first  order  what  many  would 
regard  as  a  sufficient  classical  culture. 

As  in  its  disciplinary  aim  and  to  some  extent  in  its  required 
studies  the  Eeal  School  approached  the  Gymnasium  it  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public;  the  number  of  schools  and  their 
attendance  increased  ;  and  though  the  government  did  not 
intend  it  to  fulfill  the  same  educational  office  as  the  Gymna- 
sium, whose  special  work  is  preparation  for  the  University,  it 

*  Reisacker. 
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was  only  natural  that  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  that,  as  the  quality  of  work  done  in 
the  schools  rose,  the  demand  should  be  heard,  more  and  more 
distinct  and  peremptory,  that  a  share  of  university  privil^es 
should  be  conceded  to  those  students  who  came  armed  with 
the  graduating  certificate  of  the  Real  School  of  First  Order. 
The  school,  it  was  claimed,  pursues  the  same  aim  as  the  Gym- 
nasium, only  by  a  different  route ;  and  as  its  object  is  do 
longer  simply  practical,  but  properly  speaking  scientific  cul- 
ture, disciplinary,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  fully  equal  (I  ha?e 
nowhere  seen  the  claim  that  it  is  superior)  to  the  Gymnasium 
for  purposes  of  intellectual  discipline;  the  way  therefore 
should  be  opened  for  its  pupils  through  the  University  into 
the  highest  professional  positions  and  offices  of  State.  If  the 
demand  was  first  made,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  so,  iu 
reference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  University  and  the  call* 
ings  to  which  that  department  opens  the  way,  it  is  no  longer  a 
secret  that  the  advocates  of  the  new  system  intend  to  push 
their  demand  so  as  to  cover  all  the  four  faculties  of  Law^ 
Medicine,  Theology,  and  Philosophy,  and  consequently  all  the 
government  patronages.  The  Real  School  sets  before  itself  the 
same  aim  as  the  Gymnasium,  a  high  intellectual  culture;  it 
should  have  the  same  privileges.  It  diflTers  only  in  its  method, 
and  the  method  is  as  good,  at  least,  as  the  old  classical  method. 
It  furnishes  as  good  a  preparatory  culture  as  that  does,  its  men 
should  be  free  to  apply  that  culture  in  any  station  which  is 
open  to  the  men  of  humanistic  training. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  ground  of  the  demand.  It  is 
not  based,  as  it  would  be  with  us,  on  the  very  questionable 
right  of  any  man  to  pursue  what  avocation  he  pleases  and 
make  his  way  wherever  he  can  on  such  capital  as  he  may  hap- 
pen to  possess.  All  concede  that  the  government  is  right  iu 
requiring  of  those  who  are  to  hold  high  positions  of  trust 
definite  courses  of  study  leading  to  high  mental  discipline; 
but  the  claim  is,  that  this  requirement  is  fulfilled,  and  on  that 
claim  is  based  the  demand  for  equal  privileges. 

The  perseverance  of  the  new  educationists  was  again  re- 
warded. The  government  proceeded  cautiously  to  test  the 
question  of   adequate  culture.     In  1869  it  submitted  to  the 
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universities  for  their  consideration  and  advice  the  question 
"Whether  and  to  what  extent  Real  School  graduates  should 
be  admitted  to  the  studies  of  the  several  faculties  in  the  Uni- 
versities." 

The  question  thus  definitely  brought  before  the  large  body 
of  professors  distributed  through  the  Prussian  Universities  was 
widely  discussed  with  the  result  that,  while  some  faculties 
received  the  proposition  with  more  favor  than  others,  so  large 
a  majority  were  opposed  as  to  constitute  a  positive  decision 
against  the  ability  of  the  Real  Schools  of  the  First  Order  to 
give  a  preparation  for  the  University  equivalent  to  that 
offered  by  the  Gymnasium.  The  data  furnished  by  Prof.  Hof- 
mann  show  that  out  of  nine  universities,  among  which  are 
those  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Marburg,  and  some  of 
which  represent  both  the  protestant  and  catholic  theologies; 
and  out  of  the  thirty-two  faculties  in  these  nine  universities, 
twenty-seven  faculties  voted  for  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
graduates — three  for  conditional  admission  and  only  eight  for 
admission.  Reckoned  by  faculties,  the  vote  stood  as  follows : 
In  theology  the  nine  protestant  and  two  catholic  faculties, 
eleven  in  all,  voted  for  rejection ;  in  Law  seven  faculties  voted 
for  rejection,  and  two  for  admission ;  in  Medicine  five  faculties 
for  rejection  and  four  for  admission ;  in  Philosophy  the  vote 
stood  four  faculties  for  rejection,  three  for  conditional  admis- 
sion, and  two  for  admission. 

In  consequence  of  this  overwhelming  vote  the  Real  School 
graduates  remained  excluded  from  all  the  faculties  of  the  uni- 
versities, excepting  the  Philosophical.  With  limitation  to 
certain  studies;  Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  and  Modern 
Languages;  the  applicants  were  admitted  to  matriculation  in 
this  faculty,  and  to  the  corresponding  examinations,  by  gov- 
ernment order  in  December,  1870.  The  eligibility  of  such  stu- 
dents to  the  higher  teaching  offices,  after  passing  through  the 
University  was,  however,  limited  to  positions  in  the  Real 
Schools  and  higher  BUrger  Schools ;  and  for  teachers  of  modern 
languages  in  these  schools  a  decided  preference  was  to  be  given 
to  those  who  had  gone  to  the  University  from  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Berlin,  in  common  with  the 
other  faculties  of  that  institution,  voted  for  rejection,  and  that 
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with  emphasis.     (Entschiedene  Ahweisung),^    The  position  of 
this  infiaential  faculty  has  all  along  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  new  movement     At  the  time  of  its  adverse  answer  in 
1869,  it  numbered  among  its  members  such  names  as  Trend- 
lenberg,  Dove,  Gustav  Eose,  Magnus,  von  Eaumer,  and  Mom- 
sen.     In  its  address  to  Herm  von  Miihler,  Minister  of  State, 
etc.,  dated  at  Berlin,  December  18,  1869,  it  gives  reasons  for 
its  rejection  of  students  who  come  unprovided  with  that  cul- 
ture whose  "  center  is  found  in   the  classical  languages,  the 
methodical  study  of  which  is  impossible  without  logical  train- 
ing and  manifold  historical  learning."     They  concede  that  "it 
is  the  most  difficult,  but  even  on  that  account  the  most  forma- 
tive object  of  study."     They  assert  that,  notwithstanding  their 
apparently  superior  opportunity  for  mathematical  study,  the 
Real  School  graduates  do  not  even  in  that  branch  show  any 
special  gain  over  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium ;  and  as  for 
the  natural  sciences  the  early  attention  given  to  them  seems  to 
dull  the  enthusiasm  for  such  studies,  and  experience  teaches 
that  in  this  department  of  instruction  the  gymnasium  graduate 
gives  on  an  average  a  better  result,  when,  after  leaving  their 
several  preparatory  schools,  the  two  classes  of  students  are 
brought  into  competition.     Even  in  modern  languages  the  aim 
of  the  Beal  School  is  said  to  be  rather  at  a  certain  practical 
readiness  than  at  such   substantial  culture  as  is  sought  and 
gained  in  classical  studies.     They  also  urge  that  if  the  Beal 
School  students  are  admitted  to  the  University  and  through  it 
to  places  as  Beal  School  teachers,  the  want  of  classical  zeal  in 
such  teachers  must  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  standard  in 
such  schools ;  and  if  they  are  admitted  to  those  State  offices 
which  require  breadth   of   view   and  historical  learning,  the 
State    must  suffer  from  the    absence  of  that  converse  with 
antiquity  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  modern  statesmanship. 
The  report  claims  the  advantage  for  the  Gymnasium  even  as  a 
preparation  for  the  more  practical  callings,  in  that  it  asserts,  as 
a  result  of  experience,  that  for  business  positions  in  great  com- 
mercial  houses  and  in   industrial  establishments  the   young 
men  who  come  from  Prima  of  the  Gymnasium  are  preferred 
over  those  who  come  from  the  Beal  School. 

*  The  medical  faculty  of  Berlin  voted  for  Abweisong  without  the 
emphasis  ;  the  other  faculties  with  the  ^mphasis. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  universities  towards  the  ques- 
tion of  classical  education  in  1869.  Nevertheless  the  Real 
School  made  a  great  gain.  Against  the  decisive  votes  of  the 
faculties  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  and  under  the 
doubtful  consent  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  its  graduates 
were  admitted  to  a  portion  of  the  studies  under  the  last-named 
faculty.  The  door  was  opened,  not  wide,  but  a  little,  enough 
to  encourage  the  schools  to  new  effort,  and  their  advocates  to 
farther  agitation. 

The  next  objective  point  of  the  agitation  has  been  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  Medical  Faculty  which,  on  the 
former  trial,  rejected  the  application  less  decisively  than  the 
faculties  of  Law  and  Theology,  by  a  vote  of  only  five  against 
four.  The  ultimate  goal  however  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  of 
equal  privileges  with  the  gymnasium  graduates.  The  discus- 
sion has  been  particularly  lively  of  late  taking  the  form  of  a 
canvass  of  the  results  of  the  last  ten  years*  experience,  under 
the  plan  of  admission  to  a  limited  number  of  studies  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy.  No  doubt  the  matter  has  been  closely 
watched  by  both  parties.  They  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
their  verdicts.  The  two  classes  of  students  have  been  at  work 
side  by  side,  on  a  level  of  perfect  equality,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  important  to  the  future  of  the  Real  Schools  than  the 
manner  in  which  their  graduates  may  seem  to  have  borne 
themselves  along-side  their  competitors  from  the  Gymnasium. 

Opinions  differ.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  the  trial 
has  fully  justified  the  opposition  made  to  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents who  had  not  been  qualified  for  the  higher  university 
studies  by  a  thorough  classical  training.  The  Real  School 
graduates  mariifest  at  first  a  kind  of  readiness  and  maturity, 
but  are  soon  outstripped  by  the  students  of  classical  training. 
They  show  a  want  of  mental  discipline,  a  lack  of  culture.  In 
many  of  the  departments  they  are  found  lacking  in  that  instru- 
mental outfit  which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  their  studies,  and  which  is  supplied  only  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advo<'.ates  of  the  new  style  of  education,  stung 
by  the  charges  brought  against  it  by  Prof.  Hofmann,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  and  by  the  Philosophical  Faculty  at  Berlin, 
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in  a  new  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  the  disocmrag- 
ing  rejection  of  their  graduates  by  vote  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  German  Medical  Associations,  before  whom  the  ques- 
tion of  their  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine  has  been 
brought,  retort,  not  without  bitterness,  that  the  examination 
and  other  statistics  prove  the  Real  School  graduates  to  have 
been  misrepresented:  that  fairly  viewed,  the  record  is  decid- 
edly in  their  favor;  that,  moreover,  the  conditions  of  a  fair 
trial  are  still  wanting  and  will  be  wanting  until  the  students 
are  admitted  to  full  privileges  in  all  directions,  when  alone  the 
total  result  of  the  new  training  can  be  appreciated.  So  the  cry 
is  still  for  equal  privileges,  for  a  fair  chance,  "  gleiche  Vertei- 
lung  von  Raum,  Luft  and  Lichu" 

Dr.  Hof mann  is  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  was  made  Rector  of  the  University.  He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  bring  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  ten  years  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  At  any 
rate  he  has  by  his  inaugural  made  himself  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  return  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the  new  education.  He 
expresses  himself  positively,  though  courteously,  with  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  experienca  His  conclusions  are  based 
not  on  the  observation  of  cases  of  exceptional  ability  or  disa- 
bility, but  on  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  students  of 
average  intellectual  capacity  taken  both  from  the  Gymnasium 
and  the  Real  School.  Out  of  these  observations,  conducted 
through  more  than  a  decade  of  years,  he  concludes  that,  in  the 
first  place,  "  the  preparation  for  academical  study  in  the  Ger- 
man High  Schools  (by  which  term  is  meant  the  universities), 
is  undergoing  a  significant  change,"  as  a  result  of  the  admission 
of  Real  School  students  even  in  a  limited  degree  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  number  of  such  students  is  yearly  increasing. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  Real  School  graduates 
matriculated  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Berlin  has  nearly 
quadrupled.     Other  universities  are  having  a  like  experience. 

In  the  second  place,  if  formerly  it  was  charged  that  the  op- 
ponents of  admission,  in  their  earlier  utterances,  were  influenced 
by  fears  which  arose  only  from  theoretical  views,  we  now  have 
the  experience ;  and  experience  confirms  the  prophesies  of  years 
ago.     '*•  The  Ideality  of  academical  study,  the  unselfish  devo- 
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lion  to  knowledge  as  such,  the  free  exercise  of  thought,  at  once 
condition  and  result  of  such  devotion,  fall  on  the  whole  more 
and  more  to  the  rear  in  proportion  as  the  classical  foundation 
of  our  mental  life  is  withdrawn  from  a  preparation  for  the 
university/'  While  this  conclusion  claims  for  itself  only  a 
personal  character,  it  is  not  based  alone  on  Prof.  Hofmann's  own 
observations  but  also  on  those  of  friends  in  the  departments  of 
physics  and  mathematics,  whom  he  finds  almost?  without  excep- 
tion of  the  same  mind.  With  this  general  conclusion  drawn 
from  experience  before  us,  we  are  warned  by  the  author  of  the 
address,  that  the  style  and  content  of  university  instruction 
must  ever  depend  on  the  quality  of  preparation  which  the  stu- 
dents bring  with  them;  and  that  any  letting  down  of  the 
standard  of  preparation  must  result  in  the  decline  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself;  and  the  remark  dropped  by  the  way  is  instruc- 
tive in  more  than  one  direction,  that  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  suppose,  because  of  our  rapid  progress  in  physical  science 
and  our  new  power  of  lightning  transmission  of  thought,  that 
thinking  itself  is  swifter  and  easier  than  heretofore:  "good 
thoughts  are  no  cheaper  now  than  at  any  former  period." 

The  testimony  of  the  Rector  of  the  University  at  Berlin  is 
confirmed  by  the  recent  oflScial  action  of  its  Philosophical  faculty. 
Two  years  ago  the  members  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Minister  of 
Spiritual,  Educational  and  Medicinal  affairs,  Herrn  von  Puttka- 
mer,  in  which  they  embody  the  results  of  their  experience  as  the 
only  kind  of  faculty  to  whose  instruction  Real  School  graduates 
have  been  admitted.  The  memorial  sets  forth  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  working  of  the  new  system,  are  agreed 
that  the  fears  expressed  when  the  matter  was  before  them  ten 
years  ago  are  not  by  any  means  quieted  by  their  later  experi- 
ences. The  memorialists  do  not  however  deal  in  generalities ; 
they  enter  the  several  departments  where  experience  has 
been  accumulating,  and  give  the  results  of  observation  in  the 
separate  studies.  They  notice  with  regret  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  University  of  the  percentage  of  Real  School  students  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  decade.  In  the  winter  semester  of 
1876-76,  out  of  706  matriculated  Prussians  in  this  philosoph- 
•ical  faculty  there  were  only  fifty-six  Real  School  graduates,  or 
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less  than  eight  per  cent  In  the  winter  semester  of  1879-80 
out  of  1299  Prussians  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
such  graduates,  or  more  than  eleven  per  cent ;  and  if  we  take 
into  the  account  only  those  departments  of  study  to  which  the 
Beal  School  students  were  admitted,  the  per  cent  increase  is 
still  greater,  rising  in  Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  and  the 
Modern  Languages  from  less  than  eight  per  cent  to  fifteen  per 
cent 

The  testimony  of  instructors  in  the  several  departments  is 
very  uniformly  adverse  to  the  style  of  preparation  manifested 
by  those  students  who  present  themselves  without  thorough 
classical  discipline.  In  Mathematics,  those  whose  lectures  are 
attended  by  students  who  are  spending  their  first  semesters  at 
the  University  do  not  notice  any  special  difference  between  the 
two  sets  of  graduates ;  but  tbose  professors  who  teach  the 
higher  Mathematics  hold  fast  to  the  opinion,  that,  although 
more  attention  is  given  to  Mathematics  in  the  Eeal  School  than 
in  the  Gymnasium,  the  graduates  of  the  latter,  in  the  end,  surpass 
their  friends  from  the  Real  School  in  scientific  bent  and  sense  as 
well  as  in  capacity  for  deeper  understanding.  The  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  Astronomy  is  more  positive  and  more  discour- 
aging. The  young  men  from  the  Real  Schools  start  oflF  with 
more  knowledge  anxi  skill,  but  in  the  long  run  bear  no  com- 
parison with  those  who  come  from  the  Gymnasium.  They  are 
slower  to  develop,  more  superficial,  less  independent,  and  more 
conceited. 

In  Chemistry,  Prof.  Hofmann  finds  the  Real  School  gradu- 
ates possessed  of  an  advantage  in  the  start,  which  is  soon  lost 
on  account  of  the  better  descipline  of  those  trained  in  the 
Gymnasium.  Prof.  Rammelsberg  observes  that  in  the  tech- 
nichal  school  he  finds  the  young  men  from  the  Gymnasium 
listening  to  his  lectures  with  a  lively  interest,  not  manifested 
by  students  from  the  Real  School,  and  the  Artisan  Schools, 
who  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  early  introduced  to 
these  studies,  listen  with  an  air  of  surfeit  {Blasirtheity  The 
Gymnasium  students  also  come  off  relatively  better  in  the  ex- 
aminations. 

Among  the  instructors  in  Natural  History,  Professor  Peters^ 
complains  not  only  of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latis,  but. 
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also  of  English  and  French,  in  which  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  strong;  while  he  finds  it  impossible  to  make  clear  to 
them  names  and  terminology  taken  from  the  Greek.  On  the 
other  hand  when  it  comes  to  observation,  direct  eye  and  hand 
work,  Prot  Martins,  whose  contact  is  mainly  with  a  smaller 
class  of  zealous  specialists,  does  not  find  his  Beal  School  stu- 
dents deficient  in  power  of  observation,  or  of  discrimination, 
or  in  scientific  aspiration,  diligence  and  endurance.  But  he 
finds  them  less  receptive  of  that  which  is  imparted  by  others,, 
and  they  have  less  power  to  reproduce  that  which  is  communi- 
cated, and  possess  less  versatility. 

In  modern  languages,  the  Professor  of  French  finds  no  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  two  classes  of  students ;  while 
the  Professor  of  English  finds  the  Beal  School  students  at  a 
disadvantage,  when  it  comes  to  a  scientific  study  of  English,, 
because  of  their  uncertain  knowledge  of  Latin,  while  no  such 
lack  is  observable  among  the  Gymnasium  students ;  the  want  of 
Greek  also  makes  grammatical  instruction  more  difficult ;  and 
they  seem  to  him  deficient  in  sharpness  of  apprehension  and 
in  independence  of  judgment  As  a  member  of  the  examining 
commission  he  finds  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  English 
on  an  average  more  satisfactory  among  the  Gymnasium  stu- 
dents. 

In  like  manner  runs  the  testimony  from  the  instructors  in 
the  German  language  and  in  a  marked  way .  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  where  Professor  Zeller  finds  the  Keal 
School  students  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment,  on  account 
of  the  relations  of  the  modern  philosophical  terminology  ta 
the  ancient,  and  the  want  on  the  part  of  these  young  men  of 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Grecian  antiquity. 

Yet  the  faculty  indicate  their  conviction  that  it  is  not  simply 
the  want  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  or  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  Latin  which  places  the  Eeal  School  student  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  pursuit  of  the  studies  which  have  so  far  been  opened  to 
him  by  law.  Above  all  they  think  that  the  Ideality  of  the 
Scientific  Sense,  the  interest  in  knowledge  as  such  without  ref- 
erence to  practical  aims,  discipline  of  thought  and  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  foundations  of  our  modern  culture  cannot 
be  secured  outside  of  humanistic   institutions ;  and  so  after 
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an  earnest  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  high  standard  of 
German  culture,  they  request  a  reconsideration  of  the  question 
of  the  further  admission  of  Real  School  students  to  University 
privileges.  The  names  of  the  present  faculty  are  appended  to 
the  memorial,  among  whom  American  readers  will  recognize 
such  men  as  Zeller,  Helmholtz,  Lepsius,  Momsen,  Peters,  Hof- 
mann,  and  others. 

So  far  we  listen  to  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  still 
prevailing  order  of  liberal  and  professional  education  in  Ger- 
many. The  answers  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  system 
may  be  given  more  briefly,  because,  except  when  statistics  are 
introduced,  they  are  compassed  by  general  statements  and  are 
very  much  the  same  with  diflferent  writera 

A  large  share  of  what  has  been  written  in  defence  of  the 
Eeal  Schools  consists  of  historical  reviews  of  the  development 
of  the  two  systems  of  education  and  comparisons  of  the  two 
courses  of  study,  with  a  view  to  showing  how  the  deficiencies  of 
the  newer  schools  are  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  they 
offer.  These  discussions,  which  are  mainly  theoretical,  not 
concerning  themselves  with  practical  results,  we  do  not  need  to 
reproduce.  They  may  be  passed  over  with  the  general  remark 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  deny,  as  is  done,  or  at 
least  all  but  done,  in  some  quarters  of  England  and  of  this 
•country,  the  special  value  of  classical  training  and  the  manifest 
advantages  of  the  classical  schools  over  the  Real  Schools  in 
this  respect  It  is  only  contended  that  the  deficient  Latin 
training  and  the  entire  absence  of  Greek  in  the  Seal  Schools 
is  in  part  made  up  for  by  the  grammatical  training  in  French, 
and  the  philological  and  literary  training  which  is  obtained 
from  the  composite  English  speech  and  its  rich  literature,*  To 
this  add  the  mathematical  discipline,  the  superiority  of  which 
in  the  Seal  Schools  is  insisted  on  ;  and  the  culture  obtainable 
through  the  inductive  sciences,  and  we  have  a  total  result,  it 
is  claimed,  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  classical  Gymnasium 
as  a  preparation  for  University  study. 

The  replies  made  to  the  objections  drawn  from  the  actual 
experience  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  consist,  in  part,  of 
rebutting  testimony  either  of  instructors,  who  give  the  results 

*  Schacht. 
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of  their  observations  on  the  two  classes  of  students  which  stand 
side  by  side  in  the  University;  or  of  statistics,   showing  how 
the  Real  School  graduates  have  borne  themselves  in  examina- 
tions or  in  the  competitions  of  actual   life ;  and,   in   part,  of 
reasons  why  the  record  is  not  more  satisfactory. 

Conspicuous  among  the  University  defenders  of  the  claims 
of  the  Real  Schools  stands  Dr.  Johannes  Wislicenus,  Chemical 
Professor  and  Rector  of  the  Bavarian  Julius  Maximilian  Uni- 
versity at  Wurtzburg,  whose  testimony  is  of  the  more  value  to 
the  new  system,  because  though  himself  trained  in  a  Real 
School,  he  has  formerly  ranked  himself  among  the  opponents 
of  the  movement  for  University  privileges.  By  contact  with 
graduates  of  both  classes  m  his  own  laboratory,  he  has  become 
convinced  *'  that  the  preparation  for  the  University  given  by 
the  Real  Gymnasium  cannot  be  regarded  as  poorer  than  that 
intellectual  development  which  comes  mainly  by  way  of  the 
humanistic  schools.*'  He  does  not  find  the  real  students  want- 
ing in  scientific  interest  or  in  appreciation  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  They  are  on  a  par  with  other  students  in  their  lab- 
oratory work,  though  he  grants  that  any  special  advantage 
they  may  at  first  appear  to  have  in  consequence  of  their  earlier 
training,  is  soon  lost.  They  are  on  an  average  in  course  of 
time  overtaken  by  the  Gymnasium  students  but  not  surpassed 
by  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  Real  Gymnasium  of 
Bavaria  differs  somewhat,  especially,  if  I  understand  aright,  in 
its  stronger  Latin  discipline,  from  the  Real  School  of  First 
Order  in  Prussia ;  yet  this  can  hardly  account  for  all  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Chemical  professors  at  Wiirtz- 
burg  and  the  Chemical  professor  at  Berlin.  Of  other  profess- 
ors who  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  Real  Schools,  the 
list  collected  by  Dr.  Pfliiger,  director  of  the  Real  School  I.  0. 
in  Chemitz  and  given  in  his  "  Human-  und  Realgymasium" — 
1882 — does  not  seem  to  be  long ;  it  includes  but  six  names, 
among  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Wislicenus.  Another  Dr.  Korting, 
Prof,  der  romanischen  und  englischen  Philologie  in  Miinster, 
speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  attainments  and  scientific 
spirit  of  the  real  students,  though  he  contends  for  a  single  pre- 
paratory  institution,  which  shall  do  away  with  the  faults  both 
of  Gymnasium  and  Real  School,  and  in  which  Greek  shall  be  a 
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part  of  the  course ;  the  higher  culture   being  inaccessible  to 
those  who  are  not  versed  in  Grecian  antiquity.     So  far,  there- 
fore, his  testimony  is  against  the  principle  of  the  Real  School 
It  is  not  possible  in  this  already  too  long  review  of  the  sub* 
ject  to  go  into  the  array  of  statistics  on  either  side,  which  ac- 
cording as  they  are  handled,  seem  to  tell  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  Beal  School  graduates  as  compared  with  the  graduates 
of  the  Gymnasium.     Among  such  appeals   to  statistics,  that 
of   Dr.    Stein  bar  t,  also  a  Real   School  director,   is  especially 
celebrated  and  much  quoted.     It  was  natural  enough  that  the 
unfavorable  judgment  of  Professor  Hofmann  should  be  met 
with  some  feeling  by  those  who  were  committed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  real  students ;  and  Dr.  Steinbart  does  not  disguise 
his  disgust  over  the  attitude  of  the  Berlin  professor.     His  sta- 
tistics however  are  of  value  and  certainly  make  a  handsome 
showing  for  his  favorite  class  of  students,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  attempt  to  prophesy  an  unfavorable  comparison 
for   the  Gymnasium  graduates  when  they   may   be   brought 
to  a  like  statistical  test     The  lists  of  Dr.  Steinbart  show  that 
out  of  a  hundred  and   eighty  persons,  who  in  the  ten  years 
between  1866  and  1876,  left  the  North  German  Real  Schools 
to  study  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  and  of  whose  subse- 
quent career  it  was  possible  to  get  information,  one  hundred 
and   seventeen  had  taken  the  Doctors  degree,  of  whom  sev- 
enty-six were  promoted  to  that  degree  in  Prussian  Universi- 
ties, forty-one  in  other  German  Universities,  and  four  in  for- 
eign lands.     Of  the  remaining  sixty-three  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  twenty-two  were  still  studying,  twelve  were 
practical  Chemists,  ten  were  assistants.     An  official  comparison 
of  the  grade  attained  under  the  examination  for  doctor's  de- 
grees as  between  the  two  classes  of  students  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, but  Steinbart  is  confident  in  the  assumption  that  the 
average  result  would  prove  itself  superior  to  that  reached  by 
the  students  from  the  Gymnasium.     Out  of  the  hundred  and 
eighty-three  there  were  also  eleven   in  the  teaching  office  or 
preparing  for  it.     Of  these  some  are  assistants,  others  professors 
in  Universities.     These  are  statistics  of  which  the  R©al  School 
advocates  do  not  need  to  be  ashamed.     How  far  they  go  tow- 
ards deciding  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  on  the  ah- 
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solute  questions  at  issue  we  may  see  hereafter.  A  few  words 
may  here  be  in  place  in  regard  to  excuses  made  for  the  Beal 
School. 

Prof.  Wislicenus  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  material 
of  the  Eeal  School,  the  class  of  youth  who  enter  it,  is  not  as  a 
whole  so  good  as  that  of  the  Gymnasium.  The  fact  that  all 
public  positions  stand  open  to  the  graduate  of  the  Gymnasium, 
by  way  of  the  door  into  and  through  the  University,  draws  the 
best  material  into  the  classical  schools.  Only  when  the  door 
to  all  departments  of  the  University  stands  wide  open  can  this 
be  remedied.  At  present  the  children  of  the  cultivated  classes 
turn  to  the  Gymnasium  unless  they  show  a  very  special  aptitude 
for  some  calling,  preparation  for  which  may  be  had  in  the  Real 
School,  or  unless  they  show  a  special  dislike  to  classical  study. 
This  state  of  things  is  urged  in  answer  to  the  unfavorable  judg- 
ment passed  upon  the  Beal  students.  The  system  can  only 
show  what  it  is  practically  worth  when  it  has  a  free  course  open 
to  it  There  is  certainly  force  in  the  argument,  but  the  answer 
comes  back  from  the  University,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  try  the 
experiment  of  giving  full  privileges  to  a  system  about  which 
there  is  so  much  doubt,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  a 
door  shut  against  an  evil  than  to  close  it  when  for  the  sake  of 
trial  this  evil  has  been  permitted  to  get  a  foothold. 

The  further  attempt  to  excuse  or  justify  the  real  students 
by  charges  of  unfairness  in  University  examinations,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prejudices  of  the  professors,  seems  hardly  worthy 
to  have  been  brought  forward  in  such  a  discussion. 

I  trust  the  importance  of  the  Beal  School  contest  in  Ger- 
many in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  higher  education 
will  justify  me  in  thus  going  into  some  of  the  details  of  its 
history.  Inclosing  this  review,  we  must  bring  together  the 
main  results  so  far  as  they  are  now  developed,  and  put  them 
into  their  proper  relation  to  the  subject  heretofore  discussed, 
that  of  the  Education  of  Men  of  Science. 

We  find  in  these  recent  movements  of  the  German,  and  es- 
pecially the  Prussian  government  and  universities  a  more  than 
usually  systematic  testing  of  the  great  question  of  the  mathe- 
matico-natural  history  culture,  as  against  humanistic  culture 
-as  a  preparation  for  higher  studies,  whether  professional  or  oth- 
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erwise.  The  circumstances  are  unusually  favorable  for  such  a 
trial.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  sets  of  schools,  each  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  past  to  secure  to  it  a  definite  traditional  spirit; 
the  fact  that  these  schools  are  not  left  to  go  their  own  ways 
but  are  under  strict  government  control ;  the  circumstance  that 
government,  in  exercising  this  control,  does  not  seek  to  revolu- 
tionize either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  to  guide  each  along  an 
already  marked  out  path,  while  it  sets  before  each  the  same 
fundamental  aim  of  general  culture,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
future  work  of  an  educated  manhood  in  whatever  sphere ;  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  two  classes  of  institutions  by  rivalry, 
and  by  the  necessity  put  upon  the  newer  schools,  by  their  own 
ambitious  demands  for  equal  privileges  with  the  older  Gymna- 
sia, to  do  the  very  best  work  and  show  the  best  results  of  the 
new  training ;  all  these  constitute  a  combination  of  oonditions 
peculiarly  favorable  to  a  fair  and  instructive  trial  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  methods.  The  time  only  is  short  Ten 
years  is  sufficient,  for  observing  the  bearing  of  the  two  classes 
of  students  in  the  University,  and  comparing  their  relative  fit- 
ness for  the  branches  of  study  they  pursue  together,  and  so 
coming  at  a  reasonably  probable  conclusion  as  to  the  general 
result  in  culture.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed— experience 
teaches  us  this— that  as  a  rule  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
exhibited  at  this  early  period  of  life  continue  to  assert  them- 
selves in  all  the  future  career.  The  foundation  laid,  the  habits 
of  thought,  the  mental  drift  acquired  at  this  period  are  a  seri- 
ous element  in  a  man's  future.  And  yet,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  the  full  fruits,  whether  evil  or  good,  of  the  new  culture 
can  only  be  gathered  as  the  fruits  of  humanistic  culture  are 
being  gathered  through  the  long  harvest  of  years,  and  in  strict- 
ness one  must  say  of  generations  and  centuries.  That  which 
can  be  gathered  from  the  present  experience  is,  necessarily, 
only  one  indication  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  wide  encouragement 
of  a  distinctively  non-classical  culture. 

On  this  point  the  great  weight  of  opinion  apparently  among 
men  of  culture  and  learning  in  Germany  is  unfavorable  to  the 
mathematico-scientific  method  as  against  the  humanisda  And 
whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  German 
mind,  its  indisposition  to  change,   its  tenacity  of  opinion,  no 
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one  acquainted  with  the  German  scholar  as  we  find  him  at  his 
work  table,  with  his  great  fondness  for  and  appreciation  of 
scholarly  work ;  or  in  the  lecture  room  with  his  large  sympa- 
thy for  youth,  especially  for  youth  of  promise,  can  believe,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  a  question  of  such  moment  and  with  such 
men,  littleness  is  asserting  itself  above  breadth  of  manhood. 

K  we  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  content  of  this  unfavorable 
opinion,  we  find  the  leading  instructors  complaining  of  the  non- 
classical  school,  that  it  sends  the  student  forth,  wanting  in  cer- 
tain spiritual  and  intellectual  qualifications  for  the  highest 
scholarship,  such  as  the  scientific  sense,  or  fondness  for  and 
aspiration  after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  of  meat  and  drink;  independence  of 
thought,  capacity  to  strike  out  for  iiimself  in  intellectual  work ; 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  mental  grasp,  and  that  ideality 
or  imaginative  power  and  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  grand 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  creations  of  genius,  whether  in  the 
fields  of  literature  or  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantage  which  the  young  men  possess  over  those  of  classical 
training,  on  account  of  greater  progress  in  mathematics,  a  cer- 
tain familiarity  with  physical  science  and  practical  knowledge 
of  French  and  English  is  soon  lost  relatively  to  the  trained 
student  of  the  Gymnasium,  who  by  virtue  of  a  better  mental 
discipline  after  a  while  overtakes  his  competitor, — this  even 
Prot  Weslicenus  admits — so  that  what  the  student  had  gained 
in  these  respects  by  no  means  makes  up  for  the  want  of  logical 
classical  discipline  and  that  classical  knowledge  which  forms 
the  historic  bond  between  ancient  and  modern  learning.  These 
deficiencies  of  the  non-classical  training  were  anticipated  by 
the  leading  German  educators  and  their  experience  justifies  the 
prophecy. 

It  is  hardly  venturing  too  much  to  say  that  the  defects 
pointed  out  by  the  German  professors  are  for  the  most  part  such 
as  would  naturally  be  anticipated  by  one  even  imperfectly 
trained  in  classical  learning ;  such  as  naturally  flow  from  the 
necessary  and  intimate  relation,  the  fundamental  connection 
between  the  modern  and  the  ancient,  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  from  the  fundamental  quality  of  that  discipline  which 
comes  from  grammatical  and  kindred   studies  as  compared 
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with  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  observation  taken  up  at  an 
age  which  does  not  admit  of  previous  logical  training.  Nor 
does  the  fact,  shown  by  statistics,  that  a  good  proportion  of  the 
Real  School  graduates  have  been  promoted  to  the  doctors* 
degree,  constitute  an  answer  to  these  objections.  In  the  first 
place  these  statistics  are  absolute  not  relative.  They  do  not 
show  the  comparative  number  of  students  from  the  two  classes 
of  institutions  which  have  come  to  this  degree,  nor  the  grade 
with  which  they  have  come  out  of  the  examination  test  And 
though  Steinbart  bases  on  the  limited  experience  of  Weslicenas, 
a  favorable  prophecy  for  the  Real  School  men  when  the  com- 
parison shall  be  made,  I  find  by  a  note  of  Reisacker,  in  his  most 
excellent  and  every  way  fair  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  Dr. 
E.  A.  Richter  has  recently  issued  comparative  statistics,  show- 
ing a  directly  contrary  result,  based,  I  believe,  on  the  State 
examinations  for  teachers  in  the  higher  schools.  Richter  points 
out  important  omissions  and  weaknesses  in  the  figures  hereto- 
fore given,  and  makes  the  exhibit  unfavorable  for  the  Real 
School,  while  Reisacker  justly  observes,  that  in  view  of  the 
numerous  incalculable  factors  which  enter  into  such  a  question 
as  this,  every  conclusion  based  on  statistics  must  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  unsafe.  Daily  contact  with  students,  such  as  is 
granted  to  the  instructor  and  guide  must  furnish  a  much  more 
reliable  means  of  forming  a  judgment  than  any  statistics  based 
on  examination  tests.  Nor  can  the  main  question  be  decided 
by  pointing  to  individual  cases  of  eminent  success  from  either 
school.  Such  cases  there  will  surely  be.  But  here  we  have  to 
do  with  average  results,  in  professional  callings,  in  science,  in 
literature,  in  the  culture  and  thought  of  the  age. 

If  we  come  now  to  the  special  motive  which  has  led  us  into 
this  study ;  to  the  question,  what  preparation  is  best  suited  to 
the  wants  of  men  whose  lives  are  to  be  devoted  to  natural  sci- 
ence, we  find  ourselves  led  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  a 
diflferent  method  in  a  previous  Article.  The  best  qualification 
for  a  life  of  scientific  study  is  that  which  is  best  for  a  life  of 
study  in  any  department ;  a  thorough  mental  discipline  gained 
by  a  careful  classical  and  mathematical  training,  and  by  a 
fundamental  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  thought  of  the 
world,  its  learning,  its  history ;    the  foundation  on  which  has 
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been  raised  the  superstructure  of  modern  thought  A  culture 
without  this  must  be  deficient,  and  to  no  one  is  this  early  indoc- 
trination more  necessary  than  to  one  whose  life  is  to  be  spent 
in  search  among  the  phenomena  of  nature,  after  the  laws  of 
nature  and  after  its  higher  lessons.  If  we  are  to  avoid  that 
"mental  twist"  which  Mr.  Huxley  freely  grants  is  the  normal 
result  of  a  too  exclusive  study  of  natural  science,  we  need  pre- 
cisely what  many,  and  among  them  Mr.  Huxley,  are  now  say- 
ing, men  of  science  cannot  afford  to  spend  their  time  in  acquir- 
ing. 

As  bearing  on  this  question  of  time,  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  German  professors  is  instructive.  T)ie  gain  itiade 
by  the  students  of  the  Eeal  School,  in  consequence  of  their 
fuller  introduction  to  scientific  studies  in  the  preparatory 
course  proves  to  be  of  little  account.  The  Gymnasium  student 
soon  overtakes  him  in  these  very  branches.  Would  it  not 
then  have  been  better  for  the  Eeal  School  graduate  to  have 
given  the  time  he  vainly  spent  in  securing  an  advanced  posi- 
tion in  these  studies,  to  the  classical  branches  which  he  neg- 
lected, and  the  loss  of  which  he  may  never  be  able  to  repair? 
The  experience  of  the  German  instructors  is  in  the  main  con- 
firmed by  the  instructors  in  our  own  schools  of  science.  It  is 
notorious  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  graduates  of  colleges  who 

• 

enter  such  schools  prove  themselves,  with  only  now  and  theu 
an  exception,  vastly  better  fitted  to  take  up  general  and  special 
science,  and  make  much  more  rapid  acquisitions  therein  than 
those  students  who  cut  the  college  course  and  try  to  save  time 
and  money  by  plunging  at  once  into  a  scientific  course.  And 
how  much  the  best  teaching  talent  of  the  land  gathered  in 
science  schools,  is  forced  by  this  haste  and  waste  to  weary  itself 
with  the  merest  drudgery  of  elementary  teaching,  in  order  to 
put  young  men  in  condition  to  profit  by  their  higher  studies, 
they  know  best  who  have  spent  most  time  in  that  way.  This 
again  comes  of  the  standard  of  preparation  required  for  enter- 
ing such  schools.  I  speak  not  of  those  who  enter  them  as 
technical  students ;  I  have  previously  carefully  distinguished 
between  the  technical  student  and  the  student  of  science.  I 
speak  *of  those  who  pursue  science  as  a  branch  of  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  German  experience,  that 
VOL.  V.  43 
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if  the  door  is  opened  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  to  its 
degrees  for  students  of  non-classical  training,  immediately  the 
proportion  of  students  who  have  gone  through  the  hard  classi- 
cal discipline  falls  oflF  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  have 
chosen  the  easier  way  increases.  The  lovers  of  the  higher 
learning  point  with  fear  to  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
national  standard  of  culture  from  this  source.  So  it  will  ever 
be.  Requirement  secures  attainment  Privileges,  honors,  de- 
grees which  can  be  had  by  the  easier  route,  will  be  sought 
through  the  easier  route.  It  distinctly  concerns  the  future  of 
our  rapidly  developing  American  science  that  it  does  not  hold 
its  privileges  and  *honors  cheap.  The  strict  requirement  of  a 
careful  humanistic  training,  as  a  condition  of  entering  on  a  can- 
didacy for  the  higher  scientific  degrees  of  our  universities, 
would  not  so  much  exclude  some  worthy  aspirants  as  stimulate 
all  worthy  aspirants  to  subject  themselves  patiently  to  the  cost 
of  the  required  training. 

It  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Article 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  Real 
School  Contest  on  the  educational  system  of  Germany.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  note  here  the  indications  of  important 
changes  preparing,  probably  in  the  Gymnasial  coarse,  more 
perfectly  adapting  it  to  the  changed  intellectual  conditions  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  No  doubt  the  true  conception  of 
mental  culture  lies  somewhere  between  the  older  humanistic 
and  the  newer  science  method.  Thus  true  conception  will  be 
more  nearly  approached  through  the  present  discussion.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  aim  at  a 
healthy  development  of  scientific  thought  in  this  country,  to 
insist  upon  the  danger  of  delivering  over  one  of  the  widest 
and  most  rapidly  expanding  departments  of  modern  learning 
to  men,  who,  through  early  neglect  of  classical  studies  have 
failed  to  bring  their  minds  into  that  relation  with  the  past 
which  powerfully  aids  the  student  in  measuring,  understand- 
ing and  taking  part  in  the  unfolding  present. 
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Article  V.— LIBERTY  OF  MAN,  WOMAN,  AND  CHILD 

IN  UNCHRISTIAN  LANDS. 

The  most  eloquent,  though  not  the  most  scholarly,  of  infidel 
orators,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  lecture^,  attempts  to  show, 
bj  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  Christianity  is 
unfavorable  to  the  "liberty  of  man,  woman,  and  child;"  even 
more  so  than  the  great  religions  of  Asia,  from  whose  ancient 
books  he  quotes  some  exceptional  sentences ;  while  infidelity, 
he  claims,  is  the  very  champion  of  these  liberties. 

Instead  of  judging  either  Christianity  or  Asiatic  religions  by 
exceptional  and  debatable  passages  from  their  most  ancient 
books,  it  would  be  a  shorter,  as  well  as  a  surer  way  to  get  at 
the  real  influence  of  the  various  religions  and  infidelities  upon 
the  "liberty  of  man,  woman  and  child,"  to  compare  quotations 
from  the  newest  testament  of  living  Christianity,  with  others 
from  the  newest  expositions  of  heathen  religions  and  of  infidel- 
ity, as  seen  in  the  lives  and  practices  of  their  disciples. 

Let  us  then  take  the  United  States  as  the  freshest  gospel  in 
this  newest  testament  of  living  Christianity,  and  compare  it 
with  equal  territory  in  Asia,  including  Japan,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  California  (160,000  square  miles),  "China  Proper," 
about  as  large  as  the  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  exclusive  of  California  (1,  500,000  square 
miles),  and  India,  about  the  size  of  our  country  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  (1,860,000  square  miles),— total,  8,020,000, 
the  United  States  having  3,026,494 — these  being  the  lands 
where  the  best  heathen  religions  and  the  most  popular  infideli- 
ties of  to-day  have  had  longest  and  fullest  trial. 

The  population  of  the  Asiatic  countries  I  have  named  is 
about  thirteen  times  as  dense  as  in  our  equal  area ;  for  we  have 
but  fifteen  millions,  while  they  have  nearly  half  the  people  on 
the  earth — about  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions.  Japan 
has  81,000,000,  China,  850,000,000  (by  Williams'  estimate), 
India,  by  recent  census,  has  260,000,000.   While  the  average  of 
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population  in  our  country  is  only  fifteen  to  the  square  mile,  in 
the  Asiatic  countries  it  is  two  hundred.  This  fact  has  indirect 
significance  in  the  comparison  as  to  "  liberty,"  and  is  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  and  hu- 
man brotherhood.  Men  who  cry  out  for  fair  play  in  regard 
to  Irish  land  cannot  consistently  object  to  a  country  which 
has  but  fifteen  people  to  the  square  mile  receiving  peaceable 
refugees  from  a  region  where  each  mile  is  crowded  with  two 
hundred  of  our  human  brothers.  This  whole  Chinese  scare  is 
very  much  like  a  large  woman  being  frightened  into  a  faint  by 
a  small  mouse,  that  is  still  more  frightened.  Taking  the  back  of 
the  hand  as  a  map  of  our  fifty  millions  of  population,  the  body 
of  the  hand  and  the  middle  finger  represents  the  proportion  of 
native  white  population,  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole; 
my  first  finger  and  thumb  show  the  proportion  of  foreign  born 
white  population,  about  one-seventh  ;  the  third  finger  and 
lower  half  of  the  little  finger,  stand  for  the  six  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  Negroes,  about  one  eighth  of  the  population  ;  the  three 
hundred  thousand  Indians  are  represented  by  the  upper  half  of 
ray  little  finger,  excepting  the  finger  nail,  which  is  the  right  size 
to  picture  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  in  this 
country,  at  which  the  other  portions  of  the  population,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  times  as  many,  have  been  so  alarmed 
The  Bible  tells  of  "  one  putting  a  thousand  to  flight"  In  this 
case  each  Chinaman  seems  to  have  put  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Americans  into  fear  of  losing  their  liberty  and 
religion  and  virtue.  The  mountain  indeed  brings  forth  a  ter- 
rible mouse.  More  than  six  times  as  many  emigrants  are  now 
coming  to  us  from  other  quarters  every  year  as  from  China  in 
the  thirty  years  since  her  people  began  to  visit  our  shores,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  this  annaal 
immigration  of  whites  will  be  found  as  dangerous  and  as 
degraded  as  the  Chinese.  Thirty-four  millions  of  Americans 
ought  to  be  able  to  leaven  these  small  lumps  of  European  and 
Asiatic  heathenism. 

In  place  of  our  neefflless  fears  of  a  Chinese  invasion,  let  as 
show  to  the  twelve  thousand  Chinese  servants  in  our  homes, 
and  to  other  thousands  in  our  employ,  the  true  "liberty of 
man,  woman,  and  child,"  which  Christianity  alone  affords,  and 
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thus  send  back,  by  their  home  letters,  into  oppressed  Asia,  the 
leaven  of  freedom. 

The  three  unchristian  countries  which  I  propose  to  examine 
together  as  to  their  relations  to  liberty  have  much  in  common. 
Japan  was  doubtless  peopled  from  China,  and  with  her  rever- 
ences the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Buddha,  being  allied  by 
the  latter  tie  to  India  also.  These  countries  are  alike  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  civilization  and  culture ;  in  literary  evidences 
of  native  mental  power ;  in  their  common  slavery  to  idolatry 
and  priestcraft;  in  the  worship  of  creatures  in  place  of  the 
Creator ;  and  especially  in  denying  to  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren  what  are  considered  in  our  country  their  inalienable  polit- 
ical and  social  rights. 

No  field  offers  so  full  and  fair  an  opportunity  for  testing 
what  degree  of  "liberty  for  man,  woman,  and  child"  can  be 
attained  apart  from  Christianity  as  these  countries,  for  the  fol- 
lowing among  many  reasons  :  The  test  is  on  a  broad  scale,  in- 
cluding half  the  population  of  the  world,  living  in  all  kinds  of 
climate,  and  under  several  of  the  best  unchristian  forms  of 
government  These  nations  include  also  all  degrees  of  educa- 
tion, from  the  lowest  to  the  very  highest 

The  Hartford  Courani  recently  said  of  the  Chinese  students 
in  this  country,  "  when  they  have  entered  a  school  or  college, 
or  taken  up  a  study,  they  have  forthwith  proceeded  to  step  to 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  to  master  the  whole  of  the  study. 
It  has  been  amazing  to  see  how,  in  a  strange  country,  speaking 
a  foreign  and  peculiarly  difficult  language,  they  have  managed 
in  so  many  different  ways,  on  so  many  occasions,  to  beat  their 
American  boy  associates." 

China  had  a  lexicon  seventeen  hundred  years  ago ;  an  astron- 
omy in  the  times  of  Abraham;  laws  and  literature  in  the  days 
of  Moses,  superior  to  those  of  Egypt ;  classics  a  hundred  years 
before  David ;  and  poems  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  while  the 
teachings  of  Confucius  surpass  those  of  Socrates.  When 
Europe  was  in  barbarism,  China  was  the  home  of  culture. 
Her  people  invented  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  paper,  and  printing, 
centuries  before  they  were  invented  in  Europe.  China  has 
shown  her  superiority  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome  and  other  lands 
of  culture  by  the  "  survival"  of   her  civilization   after  their 
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destruction.  Only  a  people  of  strong  mental  capacity  could 
have  thus  continued  their  national  life  for  four  thousand  years 
through  the  wreck  of  encipires  all  about  them.  All  I  have 
said  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  Chinese,  "  The  Yankees  of 
Asia,"  is  true  of  the  Japanese — the  quick,  versatile,  polite 
Frenchmen  of  the  East,  whose  Mikado  traces  back  his  impe- 
rial ancestry  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  making  the 
longest  reign  of  any  royal  family  now  represented  on  the 
thrones  of  the  world.  Japanese  students  and  merchants  in  our 
land  have  disabused  us  of  any  theory  we  might  have  had  of 
their  mental  inferiority. 

Indians  culture  ranks  with  that  of  China  in  antiquity  and 
shows  similar  native  strength  of  intellect,  although  education 
has  never  been  so  generally  diffused,  and  mental  power  has 
been  given  chiefly  to  building  up  its  masterly  system  of  Brah- 
minic  monopolies  rather  than  to  inventions  and  moral  precepts. 
Japan,  China,  and  India  offer  a  fair  field  for  the  test  pro- 
posed, also,  because  they  include  all  the  great  religions,  Brah- 
minism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Parseeism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, besides  many  lesser  religions ;  and  also  all  the  forms  of 
Atheism,  Deism  and  Infidelity  that  have  been  varnished  up  as 
"  new  philosophies  "  in  England  and  America. 

Both  of  the  overpraised  systems  of  Confucianism  and  Bud- 
dhism seek,  with  very  little  success,  to  persuade  men  to  obey 
moral  laws,  for  whose  enforcement  there  is  neither  police, 
prison,  nor  penalty.  Each  of  them  has  fine  precepts,  but  with  no 
grip,  because  no  Grod.  Both  are  practically  atheistic  material- 
ism. It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  there  is  in  the  writings  of 
Confucius  any  word  for  a  Supreme  Being.  If  the  word  in  debate 
ever  had  that  meaning,  it  was  little  used  and  held  a  very  insig- 
nificant place  in  the  religious  system.  No  clear  distinction  was 
made  between  soul  and  body,  and  the  worship  of  deceased 
relatives  is  the  only  hint  at  immortality,  while  future  rewards 
and  punishments  are  ignored.  Hence  the  Confucian  teachings 
as  to  conduct — the  best  outside  of  Christianity — have  produced 
no  better  morality  than  the  other  inferior  religions  of  Asia, 
through  the  lack  of  penalties  such  as  every  lawgiver  recog- 
nizes as  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  law&  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism  are,   religiously,    hero-worship,   combined  with 
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-other  idolatries  ;  and  practically  they  are  Spencerism,  that  is,  an 
effort  to  make  men  virtuous,  without  recognizing  God  above, 
or  a  soul  within,  or  immortality  beyond.  No  one  can  fairly 
test  the  fruits  of  infidelity  in  an  American  infidel — a  graft  on 
a  Christian  tree  in  a  Christian  soil.  Infidels  in  our  land,  who 
have  come  from  Christian  homes  and  grown  up  in  Christian  sur- 
roundings, may  prize  the  **  liberty  of  man,  woman,  and  child," 
but  to  know  the  real  fruit  of  infidelity,  we  need  to  try  it  in  its 
own  orchard  and  in  its  own  soil,  as  we  can  in  Asia,  in  the  na- 
tions where  atheistic  and  materialistic  theories  have  been  long 
and  fully  tried  amid  the  most  cultured  and  enduring  nations 
of  the  world. 

in  these  Asiatic  countries  we  have  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  what  materialistic  culture,  atheistic  philosophy,  the  beat 
systems  of  heathen  religion,  and  the  purest  codes  of  human 
morality,  all  working  under  strong  governments,  can  do  for  the 
"  liberty  of  man,  woman,  and  child." 

What  then,  first,  is  the  liberty  of  men  in  the  most  favored  of 
unchristian  lands?  Japan  was,  until  1868,  when  Christian  in- 
fluences led  to  a  revolution,  under  a  feudal  government,  such  as 
our  European  ancestors  overthrew  long  centuries  ago.  The 
throne  was  double-headed,  consisting  of  a  pope,  called  a  Mikado^ 
and  a  military  dictator,  called  the  Tycoon^  until  by  the  recent 
revolution,  the  Tycoon  was  abolished,  and  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious supremacy  was  vested  in  the  Mikado.  Each  district  was 
ruled  by  one  of  the  nobility  called  a  Daimio,  corresponding  to 
the  barons  of  Europe,  to  whose  will  the  common  people  were 
as  fully  subject  as  his  dogs.  This  dog-degree  of  "  liberty"  is 
the  best  that  a  very  polite  and  intelligent  people,  trained  for 
centuries  in  the  precepts  of  Confucius  and  Buddha,  were  able 
to  work  out  for  even  **  the  lordly  sex,"  while  women  and  chil- 
dren suffered  the  added  despotism  of  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, who  were  barons  to  them,  with  unlimited  power. 

The  most  influential  paper  in  Japan,  edited  by  a  native 
Buddhist,  nevertheless  had  the  frankness  to  say,  in  a  recent 
-editorial  on  "  the  Jesus  way,"  as  Christianity  is  called  in  that 
land :  "See  what  blessings  this  religion  confers  !  Open  the  map 
of  the  world  and  look  at  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  there  is  not  a 
Buddhist  nation  among  them  that  knows  what  liberty  is.     The 
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weakest  and  most  insignificant  Christian  countries  have  more 
liberty  than  the  most  powerful,  Buddhist  countriea  Is  it  not 
time  for  Japan  to  advance  ?" 

Confining  ourselves  still  to  the  most  favored  sex  in  these 
lands,  we  ask  what  is  the  "liberty  of  men  in  China?"  No  large 
nation  outside  of  Christianity  has  for  any  long  period  given 
so  much  of  political  power  to  the  people,  as  China.  The  low- 
liest boys  can  by  study  and  civil  service  examinations  win 
many  of  the  highest  offices — the  very  highest  being  hereditary. 
There  is  also  a  court  of  tribunes,  to  borrow  a  Roman  term,  to 
which  the  people  can  appeal,  even  from  the  Emperor ;  and  a 
constitution  by  which  the  power  of  the  latter  is  limited.  But 
how  far  short  of  the  privileges  of  an  American  or  English 
voter  is  this  best  government  of  heathenism  !  The  difference 
between  China  and  America  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  men  is 
still  more  apparent  in  the  courts.  Let  me  quote  from  Dr.  H. 
M.  Field's  "  Egypt  to  Japan,"  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  courts 
of  Canton,  which  fairly  represent  Chinese  courts  in  general  : 
"  The  court-room  was  very  plain.  A  couple  of  judges  sat  be- 
hind tables,  before  whom  a  number  of  prisoners  were  brought 
in.  There  was  neither  jury  nor  witnesses.  There  is  no  trial  by 
jury  in  China.  What  is  more,  there  are  no  lawyers,  but  the 
judge  has  it  all  his  own  way.  He  is  simply  confronted  with 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  and  thev  have  it  all  between  them. 
A  number  of  prisoners  were  brought  in ;  some  were  carried 
in  baskets  as  they  are  borne  to  execution,  and  dumped  on  the 
stone  pavement  like  so  many  bushels  of  potatoes ;  others  were 
led  in  with  chains  around  their  necks.  As  each  one's  name 
was  called  he  came  forward  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
judge,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to  beg  for  mercy.  He  was  then 
told  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  given  opportu- 
nity if  he  had  anything  to  say  in  his  own  defence.  There  was 
no  apparent  harshness  or  cruelty  towards  him,  except  that  he 
was  presumed  to  be  guilty  unless  he  could  prove  his  innocence. 
Two  men  were  accused  of  robbery  with  violence — a  capital 
offence,  but  by  the  Chinese  law  no  man  can  be  punished  with 
death  unless  he  confesses  his  crime ;  hence  every  means  is  em- 
ployed to  lead  a  criminal  to  acknowledge  his  guilt.  Of  course^ 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death  he  will  deny  it  as  long  as  he  can^ 
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Bat  if  be  will  not  confess,  the  court  proceeds  to  take  stringent 
measures  to  make  him  confess.  For  this  purpose  these  two  men 
were  now  put  to  the  torture.  The  mode  of  torture  was  this  r 
there  were  two  round  pillars  in  the  hall.  Each  man  was  on 
his  knees,  with  his  feet  chained  behind  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  stir.  He  was  then  placed  with  his  back  to  one  of  these 
columns,  and  small  cords  were  fastened  around  his  thumbs  and 
great  toes,  and  drawn  back  tightly  to  the  pillar  behind.  This 
soon  produced  intense  suflfering.  Their  breasts  heaved,  the 
veins  on  their  foreheads  stood  out  like  whipcords,  and  every 
feature  betrayed  the  most  excruciating  agony.  Every  few  min- 
utes an  officer  of  the  court  asked  if  they  were  ready  to  confess, 
and  as  often  they  answered,  *  No ;  never  would  they  confess  they 
had  committed  such  a  crime.'  They  were  told  if  they  did  not 
confess  they  would  be  subjected  to  still  greater  torture.  But 
they  still  held  out,  though  every  moment  seemed  an  hour  of 
pain.  While  these  poor  wretches  were  writhing  in  agony,  I 
turned  to  the  judge  to  see  how  he  bore  the  spectacle  of  such 
suffering.  He  sat  fanning  himself  and  smoking  his  pipe,  as  if 
he  said  he  could  stand  it  as  long  as  they  could.  Of  course  he 
knew  that  as  their  heads  were  at  stake,  they  would  deny  their 
guilt  till  compelled  to  yield ;  but  he  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as 
simply  a  question  of  endurance,  in  which  if  he  kept  on  long 
enough,  there  could  be  but  one  issue." 

Many  good  men  defend  this  trial  by  torture  as  a  necessity 
in  China,  because  testimony  is  absolutely  worthless,  since  you 
could  hire  witnesses  at  ten  cents  apiece  to  testify  to  anything 
as  long  as  your  money  held  out.  This  national  trait  of  un- 
paralled  untruthfulness  is  incidental  evidence  (?)  of  the  su- 
periority of  Confucianism  and  Buddhism,  so  much  lauded  in 
some  pulpits,  to  Christianity. 

The  tortures  of  Chinese  courts  are  nothing  beside  their 
modes  of  punishment,  which  are  more  fiendish  than  any  ever 
invented  by  the  savages  of  our  forests. 

The  condition  of  men  in  India  under  the  native  princes,  and 
even  now  in  spite  of  British  rule  and  its  efforts  to  establish 
equal  rights,  is  worse  than  in  Japan  and  China.  The  Brah- 
mins— than  whom  a  more  infamous  set  of  priestly  robbers 
never  cursed  the  earth — have  made  the  people  of  India  believe 
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them  a  superior  and  ruling  race,  created  from  the  head  of 
Deity,  while  others  are  created  from  his  shoulders,  side,  and 
feet  for  lower  castes ;  and  hence  this  oligarchy  of  a  few  thou- 
sand Brahmins,  by  the  mystic  power  of  superstition,  holds  the 
millions  of  India  as  slaves  to  the  terrible  despotism  of  their 
Jesuistry.  They  have  so  leavened  the  people  with  their  errors 
that  the  great  truth  that  all  men  are  created  of  one  blood  and 
have  equal  rights  will  not  soon  be  received.  There  is  not  on 
the  earth  a  slavery  so  complete  as  that  of  India's  sudras,  who 
are  made  to  believe  themselves  created  to  be  for  all  generations 
the  slaves  of  the  Brahmins,  and  shut  off  from  even  the  privi- 
leges of  religion  for  time  and  eternity. 

Such  is  the  "  liberty"  (?)  wrought  out  for  men  in  Japan, 
China,  and  India  by  the  best  religions  and  philosophies  found 
outside  of  Christianity.  In  neither  of  these  countries  does  a 
man  have  any  power  in  selecting  his  rulers,  or  in  making  the 
laws,  or  any  adequate  protection  of  his  rights  to  "life, liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,''  except  such  as  have  been  secured 
by  the  recent  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  "  liberty  of  women  and  children"  to  which  some  represent 
Christianity  as  less  friendly  than  Infidelity,  or  even  Asiatic 
religions,  is  still  more  of  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  real  life  of 
these  unchristian  and  infidel  lands.  Even  in  the  sacred  books 
there  are  only  a  few  exceptional  passages  that  mak«  any  fl- 
vorable  reference  to  woman.  We  lavish  our  pity  on  the  sof- 
ferings  of  a  Chinese  lady's  compressed  feet,  but  the  souls  of  the 
women  of  Asia  are  more  terribly  crushed  and  dwarfed. 

In  all  three  of  these  Asiatic  countries  the  birth  of  a  girl  is 
regarded  as  a  misfortune.  It  is  actually  made  the  occasion  for 
<2ondolence,  rather  than  congratulation.  In  all  of  these  ooan- 
tries  the  infanticide  of  girls,  as  not  worth  raising,  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  wholesale  for  centuries.  This  practice  is  now 
forbidden  by  English  law  in  India,  bat  formerly  the  slaughter 
of  female  babes  was  regarded  as  a  religious  act,  pleasing  to 
Kalee  the  goddess  of  blood.  The  stories  of  babes  thrown  to 
the  alligators  in  the  Ganges  is  no  fiction.  In  all  these  refer- 
ences to  women  and  children  I  speak  not  of  the  degraded  but 
•especially  of  the  rich  and  cultured  classes. 

A  Hindu,  who  had  three  boys  and  three  girls,  being  asked 
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how  many  children  he  had,  answered  "  three."  He  did  not  count 
the  girls,  they  were  as  nothing.  The  historian,  Wilkinson, 
from  statistics  of  infanticide  carefully  gathered — and  the  peo- 
ple make  no  more  secret  of  killing  a  female  babe  than  a  kitten, 
one  village  declaring  that  they  killed  all  their  girls — estimated 
that  in  parts  of  India  two-thirds  of  the  girls  were  killed  at 
birth.  The  killing  is  usually  done  by  the  parents,— oftenest  by 
the  mother,  who  in  many  cases  has  a  tub  of  water  at  hand  to 
drown  her  babe,  if  a  girl,  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  This  killing  of 
female  babes  in  each  of  these  countries  is  due  partly  to  the 
desire  to  save  expense  in  raising  the  child  and  marrying  her 
with  a  dowry,  but  still  more  to  the  fact  that  sons  only  can  per- 
form the  religious  sacrifices  which  will  benefit  the  deceased 
parents.  A  Chinese  mother  defended  herself  for  consenting  to 
have  five  of  her  baby  girls  drowned  by  her  husband,  year  after 
year,  by  saying  sadly,  "  Girls  are  better  dead  than  alive ;  I  wish 
I  had  been  drowned." 

In  place  of  killing  the  girls,  it  was  the  common  custom  in 
Japan,  until  the  influence  of  Christian  nations  led  to  the  recent 
law  forbidding  it,  for  parents  to  sell  their  girls  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  for  life,  for  the  vilest  purposes.  This  custom  still 
continues  in  China  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  before  British 
influence  interfered,  was  also  common  in  India.  In  all  three 
of  these  countries  prostitution  is  practiced  without  public  dis- 
approval, and  to  a  degree  never  seen  in  the  worst  parts  of  our 
cities.  Indeed,  in  all  of  these  countries  licentious  rites  are 
connected  with  religious  services,  although  Japan,  by  an  edict 
inspired  by  Christian  influences,  is  now  seeking  to  suppress  the 
vice  as  far  as  it  connects  with  temple  worship.  Not  only  babes, 
but  older  daughteps  and  wives  are  sold  in  China  for  debt 

The  facts  that  I  have  stated  that  in  neither  of  these  coun- 
tries, before  Christian  nations  interfered,  was  it  any  crime  to 
kill  or  sell  a  female  child,  shows  at  once  the  status  of  woman 
as  the  property  of  her  father,  as  she  is  afterward  of  her  hus- 
band, holding  a  relation  to  them  little  better  than  their  dogs. 
Nowhere  have  women  and  children  in  their  weakness  been 
treated  otherwise  by  the  stronger  sex,  except  where  Chris- 
tianity has  made  men  feel  that  every  human  being  has  an  im- 
niortal  soul  within,  and  a  protecting  and  avenging  God  above. 
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Indeed  if  men  are  soulless,  highly  developed  apes,  as  infidelity 
teaches,  why  should  they  not  follow  the  law  of  animals  that 
"  might  makes  right  ?"  When  a  Hindu  father  was  asked  ta 
educate  his  daughters  he  replied,  "  Educate  our  girls  ?  why, 
they  will  be  talking  about  educating  our  cows  next!"  The 
only  educated  women  in  India  are  the  prostitutes,  or  naatch 
girls.  When  the  education  of  a  Hindu  girl  was  proposed,  her 
father  exclaimed,  "  Would  you  make  my  daughter  a  nautch 
girl?"  Girls,  other  than  prostitutes,  are  not  allowed  to  attend 
school,  or  mingle  in  society,  but  are  kept  secluded  and  igno- 
rant. 

If  a  girl  escapes  both  slaughter  and  sale,  she  falls  on  a  third 
evil,  which  in  that  land  is  only  another  form  of  slavery — be- 
trothal and  marriage  in  childhood  to  some  man  selected  for 
her  by  her  parents  with  the  aid  of  a  professional  match-maker. 
Betrothal  in  Asia  usually  occurs  when  the  girl  is  not  more  than 
twelve,  often  younger.  For  a  girl  to  be  unmarried  beyond 
twelve  is  a  burning  disgrace,  which  seldom  occurs.  She  must 
marry  the  veriest  knave  rather  than  be  singla  Betrothal  is 
the  legal  marriage,  and  after  it  the  baby -bride  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  roam  the  fields,  but  is  shut  up,  as  in  a  prison,  in  her 
father's  house  and  taught  to  cook,  to  serve,  to  worship,  but 
not  to  read  or  write.  After  she  has  learned  these  lessons,  she 
is  transferred  to  the  prison  of  her  father-in-law's  home  to  be  a 
slave  to  three  masters — the  mother-in-law,  the  father-in-law, 
and  the  husband.  Confucius  taught  in  **  The  Great  Learning  of 
Women  j^  and  Buddha  afterward  adopted  the  maxim, — "  A  bride 
must  serve  her  father-in-law  and  her  mother-in-law."  When 
a  bridegroom  goes  forth  from  his  father's  home  to  bring  back 
his  bride,  the  mother  as  a  regular  part  of*  the  wedding  cere- 
mony, asks,  "  Where  are  you  going,  my  son  ?"  He  answers,  "  I 
am  going  to  bring  you  a  female  servant"  It  was  doubtless 
because  of  this  oriental  slavery  of  the  wife  to  the  mother-in- 
law  that  Christ  commanded  the  bridegroom  to  **  Uave  his  father 
and  mother."  The  bride  having  been  brought  to  her  father-in- 
law's  house  becomes  a  prisoner  for  life,  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion as  her  jailors.  She  is  to  live  henceforth,  until  death 
frees  her,  in  the  woman's  quarters  of  that  house,  with  no  op- 
portunity to  go  forth  in  loving  ministries  to  the  sick  or  needy, 
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'while  in  her  own  home  she  cannot  eat  with  her  own  husband, 
bui  only  serve  him  as  his  cook  and  waiter.  Nor  can  she  re- 
<5eive  guests  at  her  own  table,  or  meet  any  man  except  her 
father,  brothers  and  husband,  not  even  a  physician  to  save  her 
life.  Her  husband  has  sumptuous  quarters,  but  hers  are  more 
like  a  prison  cell  with  its  lattice  bars  and  scanty  furnitura 

A  correspondent  in  The  London  Christian  Leader^  in  a  recent 
letter  to  that  paper,  gives  the  following  picture  of  a  Hindu  wife 
whom  she  was  allowed  to  meet  **  At  the  appointed  time  I 
went  and  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  interior  of  a  Hindu  house, 
the  zenana  or  apartments  used  for  the  females.  I  was  shown 
into  a  small  room  with  two  small  barred  windows  near  the 
Tool  The  door  opened  into  a  verandah,  which  ran  around  a 
square,  green  with  damp,  as  if  the  sun*s  rays  never  penetrated 
to  the  floor.  The  lower  story  was  occupied  by  cook-rooms, 
cow-houses,  and  store-rooms.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  room 
when  a  lady  covered  with  jewels  came  in,  but  drew  back  when 
I  approached  her.  When  she  found  that  I  could  talk  to  her  in 
Bengali  she  became  very  talkative,  and  told  me  that  she  was 
the  second  wife  and  had  two  sons.  The  first  wife  was  consid- 
ered accursed  of  the  gods,  because  she  was  childless.  The  first 
wife  came  and  looked  into  the  room,  but  refused  to  enter  as 
she  had  a  vow  on  herself  and  could  not  mix  with  other  people 
until  she  had  bathed.  However,  she  sat  and  listened  to  what 
was  said.  The  lady  I  was  visiting  said  she  had  heard  that  the 
European  ladies  excelled  in  needle  work.  I  said  I  would 
bring  her  some  and  some  booka  Oh  no!  she  did  not  want 
books — learning  among  women  brought  down  the  anger  of  the 
goda    On  my  next  visit  I  took  canvas,  needles,  and  wool,  also 

*  The  Peep  of  Day*  in  Bengali,  and  read  several  pages  to  her, 
with  which   she   was   much   pleased.     But   to   the  question, 

*  Would  you  not  like  to  learn  to  read  ?  she  looked  very  much 
frightened,  and  said,  *  I  am  only  a  woman.  How  could  I  learn 
to  read  ?  The  gods  would  be  angry  and  make  me  a  widow.* 
However,  she  did  learn  to  read,  and  used  to  read  portions  of  the 

*  Pilgrim's  Progress'  to  the  other  women  of  the  house.  The 
husband  purchased  a  Bible,  and  I  found  they  often  sat  till  late 
at  night  reading  it  Finally  the  Baboo  took  his  family  to  Cal- 
<5utta,  and  there  he  died  of  cholera.    I  tried  when  in  Calcutta 
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to  get  a  sight  of  the  poor  widow,  but  was  never  allowed.  No 
doubt  the  poor  creature  was  made  to  feel  that  all  this  misery 
was  brought  upon  her  as  a  punishment  for  learning  to  read." 

In  Asia  it  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  correct  the 
mistake  of  the  child,  who,  being  examined  by  the  priest  in  the 
catechism,  gave  the  definition  of  purgatory  when  asked  to 
explain  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  In  Asia  a  woman  is 
made  to  feel  that  marriage  is  a  state  of  torment  into  which  souls 
enter  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better  world.  "  They 
submissively  endure  a  hell  on  earth  as  the  price  of  heaven." 

The  Hindu  law-giver,  Menu,  in  his  Institutes  (sec.  154),  says 
to  woman  in  regard  to  her  husband,  "Though  inobservant  of 
approved  usages,  or  enamored  of  another  woman,  or  destitute 
of  good  qualities,  yet  a  husband  must  constantly  be  reverenced 
as  a  god  by  a  virtuous  wifa" 
^    That  is  Hell's  masterpiece  of  oppression. 

Polygamy,  that  climax  of  woman's  wrongs,  is  legally  sanc- 
tioned and  practiced  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  by  per- 
sons holding  each  of  the  religions.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  a 
Brigham  Young  in  his  family  relations,  although  most  China- 
men have  but  one  or  two  wives.  In  India  polygamy  is  more 
common.  Polyandry,  that  is  many  husbands  to  one  wife, 
existed  in  India  until  suppressed  by  England.  The  heroine 
of  India's  greatest  poem,  the  Mahahharata^  is  represented  as 
marrying  five  brothers  at  once,  and  at  last  taking  them  all  and 
her  children  by  them  to  the  home  of  the  gods.  In  India  men 
are  not  only  allowed  to  add  new  wives  on  many  pretexts,  but 
also  to  cast  off  even  from  support  old  ones  for  trivial  reasons 
given  in  the  sacred  books,  the  husbands  being  the  sole  judges 
and  executors  of  the  divorce.  In  Japan  and  China  three  of 
the  seven  grounds  for  divorce  are  disobedience,  impoliteness 
to  a  mother-in-law,  and  a  "persistent  habit  of  loquacity." 

Bad  as  is  the  lot  of  an  Asiatic  wife,  more  deplorable  is  that 
of  a  widow.  Until  British  law  interfered,  millions  of  widows 
in  India  were  burned,  with  their  own  fanatical  consent,  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands.  In  one  case  eighteen 
living  wives  were  burned  with  the  dead  body  of  their  lordly 
husband,  leaving  forty  children  doubly  orphaned  in  a  day. 
From  1815  to  1825,  these  widow-burnings  occurred  at  the  rate 
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of  1100  a  year,  besides  those  done  too  secretly  for  British 
officers  to  count.  It  is  not  strange  that  Hindu  widows  were 
willing  to  burn  with  their  husbands  rather  than  suflTer  a  Hindu 
widow's  life-long  torture  and  degradation.  A  widow,  even 
though  she  is  only  a  child  of  ten,  betrothed  to  some  boy  who 
has  died,  must  never  marry  again,  but  putting  off  her  wedding 
ring  and  jewels,  and  having  her  locks  cut  every  ten  days,  wear 
henceforth  a  coarse  dun-colored  robe,  without  seam  or  fringe  or 
figure,  sleep  on  the  ground  instead  of  on  a  bed ;  and  eat  but 
once  a  day  and  then  scantily  and  of  the  coarsest  food,  and  never 
participate  in  the  wedding  joys  of  even  a  friend  or  sister.  To 
all  this  is  added  the  terrible  thought  that  she  may  have  caused 
her  husband's  death  by  some  unintentional  violation  of  petty 
caste  rules  about  his  dishes  or  eating,  for  which  the  gods  were 
angry.     Widowhood  in  India  is  practically  being  buried  alive. 

In  contrast  to  this  oppression  and  enslavement  of  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  by  false  religions  and  infidelity  in  the  lands 
where  they  have  had  the  fullest  power,  look  at  the  lands 
where  Christianity  is  the  prevailing  religion.  There  is  not  one 
of  them,  save  the  half-barbarous  Russia,  in  which  there  is  not 
constitutional  government,  giving  to  men  a  right  to  vote,  and 
to  women  and  children  protection  in  life  and  property,  even 
against  their  own  fathers  and  husbands.  If  Christianity  favors 
polygamy  and  slavery  and  the  oppression  of  women  and  child- 
ren, as  some  infidels  attempt  to  show  by  misinterpreted  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  how  is  it  that  in  every  Christian 
land  slavery  and  polygamy  have  been  made  illegal,  and  the 
rights  of  women  and  children  have  been  protected  by  law? 
How  18  it  that  feudal  Japan,  at  the  touch  of  Christian  nations 
and  missions,  promises  its  men  a  constitutional  government  and 
national  assembly   in    1890;*    and  already  begins  to  protect 

*  Rev.  Otis  Gary,  Jr.,  writing  from  Okajruma,  Japan,  to  the  Indepeindr 
entf  thus  describee  the  recent  changes  : 

'*  When  in  1868,  the  revolution  in  the  Japanese  Government  had  been 
effected,  Mutsnbito,  the  youthful  occupant  of  the  throne,  took  an  oath 
in  which  he  promised  that  '  a  deliberative  assembly  should  be  formed 
and  all  measures  be  decided  by  public  opinion  ;  that  the  uncivilized  cus- 
toms of  former  times  should  be  broken  through,  and  the  impartiality 
and  justice  displayed  in  the  workings  of  Nature  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
action ;  and  that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought  for  throughout 
the  world,  in  order  to  establish  the  foundations  of  the  empire.'    Then 
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women  and  children  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  baby -girls,  and 
releasing  those  already  sold  for  prostitution,  and  prohibiting 
also  the  licentiousness  of  the  temples,  the  sale  of  obscene 
books  and  pictures,  and  the  promiscuous  use  of  public  baths 
by  both  sexes  ? 

How  is  it  that  in  India,  this  Christianity,  which  is  declared 
to  be  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  rights  of  women  and  children, 
has  abolished  infanticide,  polyandry,  and  widow-burning,  and 
is  seeking  both  in  India  and  China  by  establishing  girls' 
schools,  and  by  other  means  to  educate  the  women  out  of  their 
slavish  condition?  A  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
number  of  ladies  engaging  in  zenana  work.  The  prophecy  of 
Ps.  Ixviii :  11 — **  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  was  the 
<jompany  of  the  women  that  published  it,"  is  being  fulfilled. 

The  facts  I  have  mentioned  are  such  as  should  confirm  our 
faith  in  Christianity  as  the  only  religion  which  could  have 
come  from  the  Father  of  all,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  secures  ihe 
"  Liberty  of  man,  woman,  and  child."  They  are  such  as  should 
awaken  in  us  deep  gratitude  for  the  constant,  as  well  as  special 
blessings  of  Christianity,  in  our  political  and  social  lives  ;  such 
as  should  bring  every  woman  and  child  especially,  in  thankful 
consecration,  to  Christ,  their  Liberator.  And  they  are  such  as 
should  stir  us  with  missionary  interest,  world-wide  and  pocke^ 
deep. 

followed  a  series  of  events  compressing  into  a  brief  space  of  time  many 
of  those  changes  which  in  other  lands  have  required  decades  and  even 
centuries.  The  feudal  system  was  abolished,  the  military  class  lost  its 
old  privileges  and  an  army  recruited  from  all  classes  took  its  place ;  the 
taxes  were  revised,  the  farmers  became  permanent  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  a  system  of  universal  education  was  inaugurated.  Though  in 
1869  a  so-called  parliament  was  established,  it  was  not  worthy  of  the 
name,  since  the  people  at  large  had  no  voice  in  the  election  of  its  mem- 
bers and  it  had  no  power  to  enact  laws.  Far  more  important,  as  educa- 
tors of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  self-government,  were  various  city, 
provincial,  and  other  assemblies  authorized  in  1878,  though  the  powers 
of  these  also  were  mostly  confined  to  deliberation  and  advice  upon  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  by  the  officials.  On  October  12th,  1881,  the  Mi- 
kado issued  a  proclamation  promising  a  Parliament  in  1890.'* 
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Article  VI.— LES   BASQUES:   by  J.   WENTWORTH 
WEBSTER.    SAAR.  BASSES  PYRlfiN^ES. 

rTranslated  by  Jno.  Davenport  Wheeler,  New  Haven.] 

I. 

The  Basques  and  the  Iberians. 

Each  day  science  is  opening  to  us  new  paths,  and  penetra- 
ting with  its  light  the  most  obscare  recesses ;  while  little  by 
little  the  history  of  the  earth  is  developed  from  the  unknown. 
But  yesterday  we  counted  the  age  of  the  habitable  globe  by 
thousands  of  centuries ;  to-day  our  horizon  extends  far  beyond 
the  epoch  assigned  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  our  planet. 
But  setting  aside  the  vast  astronomic  cycles,  and  those  great 
discoveries  of  geology  which  have  changed  completely  our 
ideas  regarding  the  duration  of  the  primeval  ages,  we  will 
occupy  ourselves  here  solely  with  the  age  of  man,  and  attempt 
to  extend  our  vision  along  the  far  oflF  perspective  which  is  pro- 
gressively unveiled  to  us  by  the  study  of  paleontology,  and 
prehistoric  archaeology. 

To  the  men  of  science  of  the  last  century,  the  age  of  Moses, 
the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  the  civilizations  of 
Assyria,  of  India,  of  China,  tbe  epoch  of  the  first  Celtic  migra- 
tions into  Europe  were  the  most  remote  periods  open  to  their 
historical  labors ;  their  researches  were  perforce  limited  to  what 
remains  to  us  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authgrs.  To-day,  beyond 
the  living  languages  of  India,  we  have  found  the  Sanskrit,  and 
beyond  the  Hebrew,  the  Assyrian  language,  itself  again  pre- 
ceded by  the  Sumerian.  Of  our  own  old  Europe  we  begin  to 
catch  some  faint  outlines  amid  the  mists  of  early  dawn,  but  the 
forms  are  less  clearly  defined  than  those  of  Eastern  antiquity. 
We  possess  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lake  dwellings,  and,  as  they  retire  more  and  more  from  our 
own  age,  those  successively  of  Iron,  of  Bronze,  of  polished 
Stone,  of  Flint,  but  as  yet  no  exact  chronology  can  be  estab- 
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lished,  oar  step  is  not  firm,  and  the  ground  slips  and  disappears 
from  beneath  our  feet 

One  single  fact  is  clearly  ascertained :  before  the  migration 
of  the  Celts  in  the  East,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  before  the  first  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  colony,  there 
existed  a  civilized  Europe ;  a  civilization  it  is  true  distinct,  and 
different  from  that  of  the  Aryan  nations  who  were  about  to 
overflow  it,  a  civilization  of  a  low  order,  but  already  far  above 
the  savage  state.     This  early  world  has  disappeared  and  left  us 
scarce  a  trace.     But  as  the  geologist  divines,  and  reconstructs 
a  submerged  continent  by  means  of  a  few  islets  and  rocks  still 
raised  above  the  waves,  the  archaeologist  conjectures  from  the 
vestiges  of  these  ancient  peoples  which  emerge  from  the  great 
Aryan  ocean,  what  was  the  primitive  civilization  of  prehistoric 
Europe.    These  vestiges,  thinly  scattered,  have,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  been   but  little  studied;   and  notwithstanding  the 
recent  efforts  of  science,  we  possess  neither  the  facts  nor  the 
dates  which  would  authorize  any  well-defined  conclusion.    For 
Egypt  we  have  the  hieroglyphics,  for  India  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  Vedas,  while  the  cylinders  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
upon  their  bricks  open  to  us  the  history  of  the  Assyriana    But 
in  Europe  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  decipher  with  any  accuracy 
the  inscriptions  engraved  by  those  who  were  perhaps  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  ancient  Egyptiana     The  Etruscan  idiom  is 
almost  completely  a  mystery ;  the  leir<is  desconocidas  of  ancient 
Iberia  await  yet  their  ChampoUion.   Written  documents  are  rare 
and  of  small  importance.    As  we  know  from  the  classic  authors, 
these  languages  had  a  literature,  written  laws,  annals,  poems 
following  the  rules  of  metrical  composition;  but  not  a  single 
direct  citation  has  cpme  down  to  us ;  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
they  had  ceased  to  be  understood.     It  is  then  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means;  and  to  form  an  idea  of  prearyan 
Iberia,  and  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  southeastern  Europe 
we  have  but  one  resource,  the  study  of  the  language  and 
anthropology  of  the  last  remaining  waif,  the  Basque,  or  Esca- 
aldunac  people. 

It  would  be  lost  time  in  these  days  to  recall  the  strange 
speculations  of  our  fathers  upon  the  character  and  origin  of  the 
Basque  or  Escuara  language.      The  problem   is  effectually 
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solved,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  numerous  scholars,  among  whom 
we  can  cite  W.  von  Humboldt,  M.  M.  d'Abadie,  member  of 
the  Institute ;  canon  Inchausp4,  Van  Eys,  Julian  Vinson,  Fr. 
Ribary,  and  above  all  the  prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte.* 

The  Escuara,  as  is  now  known,  belongs  to  the  second  group 
of  languages,  the  agglutinant  It  is  placed  between  the  Finno- 
TJralian  agglutinant  languages  of  northern  Europe,  and  the 
incorporant  languages  of  North  America.  It  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined whether  or  no  there  exists  any  relation  between  the 
Basque  and  any  of  the  languages  spoken  to-day  in  Caucasian 
Iberia. 

As  it  is  needless  to  say  to  those  who  have  any  conception  of 
the  processes  of  modern  philology;  these  conclusions  have 
been  reached  by  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  language,  especially  of  those  of  the  verb.  The 
Escuarian  vocabulary,  like  that  of  some  other  agglutinant 
tongues,  is  recruited  largely  from  without ;  we  find  in  it  words 
from  the  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  Limousin,  Spanish,  French, 
indeed  from  almost  all  the  languages  spoken  by  the  races  with 
which  the  Basques  have  been  in  contact 

This  facility  of  adoption  has  deceived  our  predecessors,  and 
has  necessarily  given  place  to  most  absurd  theories  based  upon 
a  language  the  origin  and  parentage  of  which  is  sought  in  the 
vocabulary,  rather  than  in  the  grammatical  forms* 

• 

*  Berichtigungen  und  Zusdtze  fiber  die  Cantabrische  oder  Baakische 
8praehe,  von  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Berlin,  1817. 

titudes  grammaticales  8ur  la  langue  Euskarienne,  par  A.  Th.  d* Abba- 
die  et  S.  Augustin  Chaho,  Paris,  1886. 

Le  verbe  bo^gue,  par  TAbb^  Inchausp^,  Paris,  1858. 

Eseai  de  Orammaire  de  la  langue  basque,  par  "W.  J.  Van  Eys,  Amster- 
dam, 1867. 

Chrammaire  camparie  des  dialects  basques,  par  W.  J.  Van  EyB.  Paris, 
1879. 

Eesai  sur  la  langue  barque,  par  Francois  Ribary,  traduit  du  Hongrois 
par  Julien  Vinson.    Paris,  1877. 

Le  Verbe  basque  en  tableaux,  accompagn6  de  notes  grammaticales, 
selon  hnit  dialectes  de  TEuskara,  par  le  prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte.  Lon- 
don, 1869. 

For  those  who  would  make  merely  a  comparative  study  of  the  E^u- 
ara,  the  translation  of  the  Essai  of  Ribary  by  Professor  J.  Vinson  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  work.  But  the  Verbe  basque  of  prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte  is,  and  probably  will  be  for  a  long  time,  the  principal  work 
for  those  who  would  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Basque  language. 
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Not  that  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  neglect  the  first  of  these 
studies;  sinoe  the  vocabulary  affords  us  most  valuable  revela- 
tions. Max  Miiller  and  many  others  have  shown  how,  from 
the  words  only  of  a  language  may  be  deduced  the  state  of 
civilization  of  those  who  made  use  of  them.  By  an  analysis 
of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Aryan  languages  they  make  known  to 
us  what  was  the  condition  of  our  ancestors  before  the  great 
emigration  from  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia;  as  a  people 
familiar  with  agriculture,  at  least  with  the  primitive  agriculture 
of  the  nomad  races ;  as  possessing  some  kind  of  plough ;  and 
as  having  already  subjugated  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic 
animals.  The  social  state  was  fixed ;  the  family  established  r 
the  tribes,  obedient  to  laws  and  chiefs,  having  among  them- 
selves political  relations.  By  a  similar  analysis  of  fhe  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Basques,  we  arrive  at  conjectures  more  or  less  veil 
founded  as  to  their  primitive  civilization  prior  to  all  contact 
with  the  Aryan  races.* 

This  method  tends  to  prove  that  the  use  of  metals  was  aa> 
known  to  the  early  Escualdunacs ;  nearly  all  the  vocables 
strictly  Basque,  used  to  designate  cutting  implements,  are  com- 
pounds into  which  enters  the  word  aitz  (hard  stone,  flint); 
aizkor^  axe;  aitzur^  pick;  aizU>^  knifcf 

The  Basque  week  had  but  three  days,  the  first,  the  middle, 
and  the  last;  astelen^  asiearte,  asteazken.  All  collective  and 
abstract  terms  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been  borrowed ; 
many  species  of  trees  bear  names  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
the  ordinary  generic  term  arbola  comes  evidently  from  the 
Latin  arbor.  So  the  term  errege,  King,  laurij  the  Lord,  appears 
in  the  name  of  God,  but  is  used  also  in  addressing  an  ordinary 
person.  In  Basque,  the  words  father,  mother,  brother,  sister 
have  an  incontestably  original  sound.  The  greater  part  of  the 
domestic  animals  have  also  their  names  in  Basque. 

But  while  admitting  that  the  Escuarian  language  is  aggluti- 
nant,  and  of  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  that  of  any  of  the 
inflexional   languages   of  Europe,  we   may   yet   demand  the 

*  See  Max  MCQler,  Lectures  an  the  Science  of  Language^  first  seriest  P* 
245,  London,  1864 ;  and  Histoire  dee  Baequea  ou  Eacualdunac  primUifi* 
par  A.  Baudrimont,  Paris,  1867. 

t  Ck>mpare  however  o^/v^,  ascia,  hacha,  hache,  axt,  axe,  hatchet 
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proof  that  the  Escualdunacs,  or  those  who  formerly  spoke 
their  language,  inhabited  our  western  world  before  the  Aryan 
tribes.  The  agglutinant  languages  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
inflexional,  as  well  in  time  as  by  the  logical  order  of  their 
development;  but  certain  peoples  belonging  to  the  former  of 
these  cati^ories,  the  Magyars,  and  the  Turks  among  others, 
invaded  Europe  long  after  the  immigrants  of  the  Aryan  race. 

To  determine  the  priority  of  occupation  of  the  Escualdu- 
nacs  it  is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  character  of 
their  language ;  but  here  we  can  invoke  the  testimony  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  above  all  have  recourse  to  the 
study  of  geographical  names  preserved  by  them.  The  traces 
of  an  ancient  or  lost  language,  as  will  not  be  contested,  reassert 
themselves  for  a  long  time  in  the  toponymy.  To  ascertain 
this  it  is  necessary  only  to  count  the  Celtic  names  on  the  map 
of  France,  or  those  of  Mexican  or  Red  Indian  origin  on  that  of 
North  America.  Now,  the  ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  say- 
ing that  in  Spain  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  the 
Iberians,  whence  the  name  Iberia,  applied  to  the  country; 
later  came  the  Celtic  tribes  who,  in  various  regions,  fused  with 
their  predecessors  to  form  the  Celtiberians.  If  the  existing 
Basques  are  the  modern  representatives  of  this  mixture,  we 
should  find  to-day  in  what  remains  to  us  in  Spain  of  ancient 
local  names  some  traces  of  the  Basque  language  Do  such 
traces  exist?  The  answer,  already  difficult,  has  been  rendered 
still  more  complex  by  the  zeal  with  which  the  subject  has  been 
disputed. 

On  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  a  problem 
depends  evidently  its  solution ;  as  a  living  being,  a  language 
has  its  period  of  growth,  of  maturity,  of  decay.  It  never  con- 
tinues absolutely  stationary.  A  language  spoken  centuries 
ago  cannot  be  identical  with  that  in  use  to-day  ;  some  change 
will  have  taken  place  either  in  the  vocabulary  or  in  the  syn- 
tax. It  is  already  difficult  to  recognize  it  in  its  individuality. 
The  Basque  of  to-day,  and  the  language  of  .ancient  Iberia  can- 
not be  completely  similar,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves  for- 
tunate if  we  find  sufficient  material  in  common  to  establish  an 
essential  analogy.  Moreover,  this  Iberian  toponymy  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  foreigners  who  knew  not  a  word  of  the 
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language  of  the  country.  Strabo  and  Mela  both  complain  bit* 
tcrly  of  the  impossibility  of  expressing  by  the  Latin  or  Greek 
pronunciation,  the  names  of  Iberian  geography.'*^  This  forms 
a  double  obstacle  to  oar  research  for  existing  Basque  names 
among  the  classic  authors.  If  we  take,  for  example,  upon 
three  maps,  English,  French,  and  German,  the  names  of  certain 
Oriental  cities,  how  much  difficulty  we  have  to  recognize  them. 
Now  this  very  difficulty  renders  the  proof  more  conclusive  if 
we  are  able  to  establish  an  unequivocal  identity  even  among  a 
very  small  number  of  names.t  The  existing  Escuarian  topon* 
ymy  is  in  a  great  measure  descriptive ;  we  find,  for  instance, 
^^Mendigorri,"  Rougemont,  Eedhill;  "Iriberri,"  Villeneuvc, 
Newtown ;  "Dure,"  Dax,  Eaux  Bonnes,  Watertown,  etc.,  etc. 
On  the  map  of  ancient  Spain  and  Gaul  we  find  two  ^^  Mendi- 
culeia,'':]:  one  among  the  Ilergetes,  the  other  in  Lusitania;  two 
"Hiberris,"  one  in  Betica,  the  other  now  Elne ;  three  "Iluro/' 
one  Oloron,  another  in  the  Taragonnaise,  the  third  in  Betica 
We  have  also  "  Iria  Flavia,"  the  city  of  the  Empress  Flavia, 
Flaviaville,  like  the  numerous  Georgetowns,  Charlestons,  etc, 
of  the  United  States.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  name 
"Iliberri"  is  identical  with  the  **Iriberris'*  of  the  Department 
of  the  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  and  of  Spanish  Navarre.  It  is  needless 
to  accumulate  examples;  they  can  be  found  in  the  already 
mentioned  works  of  W.  von  Humboldt,  de  Luchaire,  etc  The 
objections  of  Mons.  Van  Eys  seem  to  us  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. 

In  view  of  these  data  we  may  believe  that  at  the  time  of  the 
classic  writers  Spain  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who  spoke  a 
language  analogous  to  the  modern  Escuara.  A  like  reasoning 
would  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  extended  along  the 
south  of  France,  even  to  the  line  of  the  Adour,  to  Sardinia, 
and  to  some  districts  of  Sicily. 

*  Strabo,  HI.  8,  vii-x.    Pomponius  Mela,  de  Situ  orbis,  IIL  1. 

t  Larremendi,  Discurso  historico  sobre  la  cantabria,  1786.  Humboldt 
(W.  von),  Prftf ling  der  untersuchungen  tlber  die  Urberwohner  ffiapan- 
iens,  etc.,  Berlin,  1821.  A.  Luchaire.  Remarques  sur  les  noma  de  lieox 
du  pays  basque,  Pau,  1874,  and  £tudes  sur  les  idiomes  pyr^n^eos. 
Paris,  1879. 

t  There  are  two  Basque  terminations  to  which  "ctdeia"  may  be 
referred :  "  gorri,"  red,  and  **gora,"  high. 
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Regarding  the  Turdetani  of  Betica,  Strabo  reports  (III.  c.  1, 
26),  that  they  possessed  for  six  thousand  years  written  works, 
annals,   laws,   poems  composed  according   to  metrical  rules ; 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  as  well  by  the  other  Ibe- 
rians, who  however  used  a  different  character,  and  who  differed 
also  in  dialect  and  pronunciation.     Of  all  this  literature  noth- 
ing remains  to  us  ;  of  the  characters  then  employed  we  possess 
some  inscriptions  upon  metal,  and  on  stone ;  numerous  coins 
gathered  from  various  points  in  Spain,  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  of  which  the  legends,  the  "  letras  desconocidas  "  of  the 
Spaniards  have  not  yet  yielded  to  us  their  secret     Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  use  of  these  inscrip- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  comparisons  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  made  by  means  of  the  classic  toponymy.     Although 
some  date  from  the  time  of  the  Soman  occupation,  although 
unknown  figures  are  found  engraved  along  with  Latin  words 
and  letters,  and  certain  of  these  characters  remained  in  use  in 
Spanish  manuscript  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,* 
no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  reading  them  in  a  manner  at  all 
satisfactory,  or  in  reconstructing  their  alphabet     Not  a  single 
bilingual  inscription  has  been  established.     The  most  extended 
"text"  known,  that  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  found  in  1851,  is 
engraved  upon  a  plate  of  lead  seventeen  inches  long  by  one 
and  a  half  wide.    It  consists  of  four  lines,  each  thirteen  inches 
long,  containing  twenty-one  words  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  letters  perfectly  preserved.     There  exist  other 
"texts"  on  stone,  but  shorter.     Coins  are  not  rara     In  1879 
were  found  at  one  time  at  Barcus,  near  Oloron,  nearly  eighteen 
hundred.     Many  numismatists  since  Erro  and  Astarloa,  have 
attempted    the  interpretation   of    these  Celtiberian  coins,  for 
which  we  may  consult  the  works  of  MM.  de  Saulcy,  Borichs, 
Barry,  etc.,  and  for  the  "  treasure  "  of  Barcus,  a  memoir  of  M. 
Taillebois,  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Borda  (Dax,   October, 
1879).     The  inscription  of  Castellon  has  been  discussed  in  the 
pamphlet  of  Hofrath  George  Philips  (Vienna,  1871),  and  in  an 
article,  of  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  the  Journal  of  the -4cacfe7?iia 
of  Madrid,  16th  April,  1877. 

*  Ortographia  de  la  lengua  castellana,  compuesta  por  la  Real  Acade- 
mia  Espafiola.    Madrid,  1815.    Vide  the  plates  at  the  end. 
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Of  all  these  authors  not  one  has  succeeded  in  impressing  his 
opinion  with  authority.  The  best  founded  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  which  does  not  seek  the  key  to  these  characters  in  the 
Escuara  or  any  other  analogous  language.  Nor  do  we  consider 
that  they  can  be  rightly  treated  as  belonging  to  a  single  tongue^ 
of  which,  as  is  said  by  Strabo,  there  no  doubt  existed  several 
widely  diflFerenL  We  conclude  by  finding  in  these  letters  both 
ancient  and  comparatively  modern  forms.  In  regard  to  the 
origin  of  these  characters  we  find  it  difficult  to  establish  a 
theory ;  they  are  neither  Iberian  nor  original,  but  resemble 
somewhat  those  of  the  Carian,  Cypriote,  and  some  other  alpha- 
bets of  ancient  Asia  Minor.  Artistically  considered,  the 
engraving  of  the  coins  recalls  the  Greek  Asiatic  forms;  the 
horsemen  are  spirited,  the  horses  are  in  good  relief;  indeed, 
they  who  struck  such  pieces  were  far  from  being  barbarians. 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  is  but  to  complicate  the 
problem,  of  which  the  solution  still  escapes  us;  but  some 
inspiration  of  genius,  the  fortunate  discovery  of  some  bilingual 
document  may  resolve  it  at  any  day.  The  century  which  has 
deciphered  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Assyrian  and 
Sumerian  inscriptions,  will  not  acknowledge  itself  vanquished 
before  the  "letras  desconocidas  *'  of  ancient  Iberia. 

Of  the  religion  of  these  people  we  know  extremely  little. 
The  preconceived  ideas  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject  have  naturally  influenced  their  interpretation  of 
facts.  The  Latin  inscriptions  found  in  the  Basque  countries 
speak  of  unknown  gods;  of  gods  admitted  to  the  number  of 
the  Boman  pantheon  under  Latinized  names,  whose  attributes 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  The  P^re  Fidel  Fita  has  dem- 
onstrated that  in  Spain  several  of  these  divinities  have  uames 
with  terminations  conformed  to  the  Celtic  grammar,  and  that 
they  were  common  to  the  Celts  and  Iberians.* 

The  Basques  certainly  professed  some  religion  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  Chaho  and  the  others  are  quite  without 
authority  when  they  maintain  that  such  religion  was  pure 
monotheism.  Whatever  it  was,  the  Escualduns  were  attached 
to  it  with  a  desperate  tenacity.     Though  all  along  the  Boman 

*Be8to8  de  la  declincLcion  celtica  y-  celtibMca  en  aiguncu  Uxpidai 
EspaHolas  per  el  P.  Fidel  Fita,  S.  J.    Madrid,  1878. 
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road  which  traversed  the  Basque  country  by  St  Jean-Pied-de- 
Port,  Roncevaux,  Pampeluna,  Vittoria,  Christian  churches  were 
founded  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  and  though  in  the  fourth 
century  Prudentius  sang  the  Martyrs  of  Calahorra,  tortured  in 
the  third,  the  missionaries  arriving  from  the  north  of  France  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  still  found  idolatry  existing 
among  the  Basques  of  Labourd.^ 

Unfortunately  in  their  legitimate  aversion  to  the  Pagan 
religfon,  they  disdained  to  inform  themselves  regarding  these 
false  gods,  and  we  are  reduced  to  conjecturing  from  other  data 
what  may  have  been  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Escualdunacs. 
The  name  of  God  in  Basque  is  "  Jaungoikoa,"  or  by  a  common 
abbreviation  "Jainkoa."  "Jinkoa  "  signifying  *'  the  Lord  from  on 
high."  But  prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  has  shown  that  in  the  dialect 
of  Boncal  the  moon  is  called  "Goiko,"  a  fact  which  suggests 
an  entirely  different  meaning  for  the  word.  "Jaungoikoa," 
then,  may  be  no  more  than  an  abbreviation  of  **  Jaungoikokoa," 
"the Lord  of  the  moon,*'  or  perhaps  simply  "the Lord  moon."f 

Apropos  of  the  Celtiberians  and  their  neighbors  of  the  north, 
Strabo  informs  us  that  on  the  nights  of  the  full  moon,  they 
danced  in  honor  of  some  nameless  divinity.  According  to  the 
same  geographer,  the  "Turdetani,"  appellation  under  which  he 
comprehends  all  the  Iberians  of  Betica,  had  rb  t^  0aMip6j^(HJ 
hp6\f  ^v  xaXouat  Aouxe/ii  dou^oPj  a  temple  to  the  morning  star, 
which  they  called  "  the  doubtful  light"  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  Basque  shepherds  still  designate  it  at  a  particular  sea- 
son of  the  year  as  **rEtoile  au  milieu"  arte  izarra,  the  star 
between  the  night  and  day,  Silius  Italicus  tells  us  of  the 
Celtiberians,  that  they  exposed  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  to 
vultures,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  reach  heaven.:]:     These 

*  See  lives  of  S.  S.  Amandus,  Adalbaldos,  Rictrudis,  and  of  Leo  of 
Bayonne  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists. 

t  See  a  correspondence  between  the  prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  and  Prof. 
J.  Vinson  in  The  Academy ^  vol.  xi,  pp.  186  et  seq^  reproduced  in  MHange 
de  Linguistique  et  cP Anthropologies  par  A.  Hovelacque,  E.  Picot,  J.  Vin- 
son, pp.  209.    Paris,  1880. 

t  Venere  et  celtae  sociati  nomen  Iberis. 
His  pugna  cecidisse  decus,  corpusque  cremari 
Tale  refas:  CkBlo  credunt  snperisque  referri, 
Impastus  carpat  si  membra  jactentia  vultur. 

Punicorum  III,  840. 
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considerations  would  seem  to  show  that  the  primitive  religioD 
of  the  Basques  was  the  worship  of  the  elements  and  of  nature. 
The  custom  of  *'  la  couvade,"  attributed  to  the  Basques,  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  well  established.* 

Here  we  have,  as  briefly  as  possible,  all  the  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Basques  afforded  us  by  the  langui^e,  classic 
toponymy,  numismatics,  inscriptions,  and  the  ancient  authors. 
To  carry  still  further  these  researches,  we  must  have  recotirBe 
to  other  means  and  address  ourselves  to  the  new  science  of 
anthropology  and  prehistoric  archaeology ;  but  before  question- 
ing the  former  we  must  needs  have  some  fixed  idea  as  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Basques  of  our  own  day.  We 
should  not  forget  how  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Celtiberian  race  upon  the  soil  of  Spain ;  and 
admitting  all  the  while  that  the  Escualdunacs  of  to-day  are  their 
direct  descendants,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  our  contempo- 
raries have  not  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  other  races, 
with  whom  for  so  many  centuries  the  Basques  have  been  in 
daily  contact  The  lamented  Dr.  Broca  has  compared  skulls 
taken  from  three  different  districts  of  the  littoral  of  the  Basque 
country:  Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  Zaraus,  and  Bilbao;  some  tolera- 
bly well  defined,  are  dolicho-cephalic,  but  an  occipital,  not 
frontal  dolicho-cephalic,  as  in  the  skulls  of  the  dolicho-cephalic 
race  of  the  north  of  France:  the  facial  angle  is  good;  some 
examples  being  opisthognathous  rather  than  prognathous;  the 
features  of  the  face  are  fine  and  delicate,  but  the  capacity  of 
the  skull  is  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  form 
of  the  anterior  part  One  may  still  observe,  it  seems  to  me^ 
these  same  characteristics  in  many  of  the  Escualdunacs,  notably 
in  retired  districts.t 

M.  Broca  has  made  a  map  upon  which,  in  white,  gray,  and 
black,  he  has  classed  the  departments  of  France  according  to 
the  color  of  the  hair,  the  complexion,  the  stature  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  number  of  exemptions  from  military  service. 
His  aim  being  to  establish  that  dolicho-cephalic  ancestors  of 

*  See,  however,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
Arts  of  Pau. 

+  8ur  les  CaracUres  des  cranes  basques,  par  M.  le  docteur  P.  Broca. 
MaBson,  1868.  Sur  Forigine  et  la  repartition  de  la  langue  Basque,  of  the 
same  author.    Leroux,  1875. 
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dark  complexion  and  short  stature  belonged  to  the  Basque  race. 
The  views  of  the  eminent  professor,  adopted  by  numerous  men 
of  science,  Professors  Huxley  and  Boyd  Dawkins  among  others,, 
are  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time ;  but  we  mast  inquire 
whether  the  map  of  M.  Broca  proves  what  they  would  deduce 
from  it?  The  departments  which  are  most  deeply  shaded,  are 
not  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Basques,  but  rather  in  the 
center,  and  the  southeast  Ancient  Gascony,  excepting  the 
Landes,  where  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  entirely  exceptional,, 
is  not  black,  but  gray,  as  is  also  Basses-Pyrenees,  of  which 
three  Arrondissements  are  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Escualdans.  A  residence  of  many  years  in  their  country  ena- 
bles us  to  affirm  that  far  from  being  smaller  or  more  dark  than 
the  B^rnais,  their  neighbors,  we  iind  among  the  Basques  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  who  are  tall  and  blond ;  with 
gray  eyes  predominating.  I  would  ask,  moreover,  how,  from 
an  ancient  skull  can  be  determined  the  color  of  the  skin,  the 
hair,  the  eyes? 

The  opinion  of  the  learned  Spanish  anthropologist,  M.  Tur- 
bino,  seemd  to  me  to  be  better  founded.^  He  sees  in  the 
Basques  and  the  Iberians  the  remains  of  a  blond  race,  tall  and 
slender,  such  as  figure  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments,  among 
the  people  of  Western  Lybia ;  the  modern  representatives  of 
whom  are  to  be  recognized  to-day  in  certain  Berber  tribes,  and 
among  the  mountaineers  of  the  Sierra  Bonda,  in  Andalousia. 
Pere  F.  Fita  has  lately  discovered  at  Santiago  de  Compostella 
a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  is  found  the 
earliest  known  Basque  vocabulary.  Regarding  the  people  wha 
made  use  of  it,  the  author  says:  '^Bascli  facie  candidiores 
Navarris  approbantur.f 

That  there  may  have  existed  throughout  the  west  of  Europe 
a  preceltic  and  prearyan  race  I  am  willing  to  admit,  and  I  grant 
that  the  Basques  or  Iberians  may  have  made  a  part  of  such 

*  14)9  Aborigenea  IbMoos  6  lo9  Ber&)eres  en  lapenirutUa,  par  Francisco 
M.  Turbine.    Madrid,  1876. 

t  La  nnBtracion  Catolica,  Madrid,  Mayo  14,  1880.  Mr.  Y.  de  Rochas 
{ks  Parifu  de  France  et  dCEspagne,  Paris,  1876),  gives  as  the  character- 
istic trait  of  the  Basque:  the  eyes  and  skin  of  a  light  color,  the  hair 
blonde  or  black,  p.  188.  See  in  the  same  connection,  The  Cagots,  by  D. 
Hack  Take.  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,. 
May,  1880. 
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race;  but  it  is  another  matter  to  conclude  that  from  them 
hare  come  the  small  and  dark  populations  of  the  center  and  the 
north  of  France,  and  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  present  moment 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Aryans ;  but  if  at  some  future  day  they  should  be  replaced 
by  others,  might  it  not  be  quite  as  well  said  that  the  Spaniards 
or  the  Italians,  were  as  to  stature,  or  by  the  color  of  their  eyes 
and  hair  identical  with  the  English  or  Germans?  I  see  no 
proof  that  the  Iberians  have  passed  to  any  distance  north  of 
the  Adour ;  most  assuredly  other  races  occupied  Europe  at  the 
same  period ;  and  some  may  have  been  of  short  stature,  with 
dark  complexion  and  dark  eyes,  characteristics,  as  I  said  above, 
far  from  being  applicable  to  our  Basques  of  France  or  Spain. 

I  held  the  opinion  until  within  a  few  years,  that  megalithic 
monuments,  dolmens,  and  menhirs,  were  entirely  lacking  in  the 
Basque  country,  but  quite  recently  a  number  have  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Turbino,  considering  the  great  number  of  such 
monuments  found  in  Algeria,  has  tried  to  see  in  the  Iberians 
the  builders  of  these  mysterious  "  pierres  des  f6es."  It  is  an 
hypothesis  worthy  of  examination,  as  the  origin  of  these  monu- 
ments is  strongly  disputed.  Mr.  Ferguson  insists  that  they  are 
of  the  times  of  the  Bomans,  nay,  even  of  the  Christian  era, 
while  others  attribute  them  to  the  Celts.  What  is  needed  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  careful  and  continuous  study  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  of  the  two  slop^  of 
the  Pyr^n^es  in  the  Basque  country,  their  vast  and  numerous 
caves,  their  peat  bogs,  their  abandoned  mines,  the  remains 
scattered  here  and  there  on  their  mountains  and  in  their  for- 
ests. Their  pottery,  their  polished  axes,  the  flints  already  dis- 
covered, differ  in  no  degree  from  those  found  elsewhere.  The 
dolmens  which  bear  sometimes  Basque  names,  have  not  been 
thoroughly  examined;  even  the  skulls  which  we  have  been 
able  to  study  have  all  come  from  the  borders  of  this  territory. 
We  must  admit  that  all  is  yet  to  be  done. 
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Article  VIL— PROGRESS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made,  that  the  science  of  mind 
makes  no  progress.  Psychology,  it  is  often  said,  is  no  nearer 
a  solution  of  its  problems  than  it  was  in  Plato's  time;  its  pro- 
fessors still  dispute  among  themselves,  with  no  approach  to  an 
agreement  and  no  hope  of  any ;  the  progress  of  physical  science 
has  left  mental  science  far  back  in  the  dark  ages,  whence  it  will 
never  emerge. 

This  opinion  is  erroneous  and  superficial.  The  science  of 
mind  has  made  as  great  progress  in  modern  times,  considering 
its  peculiar  difficulties,  as  the  sciences  of  matter  have  done. 
Mind  cannot  be  measured,  weighed,  or  analyzed,  and  hence  its 
study  is  more  difficult,  to  most  people,  than  the  study  of  matter. 
Mind  is  self,  and  hence  its  study  is  more  exposed  to  prejudice 
and  mistake  than  the  study  of  the  not-self.  To  study  the  laws 
of  matter,  again,  is  fashionable.  Thousands  of  able  men, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  constantly  stimulate  one 
another  in  physical  research,  make  known  the  smallest  new 
results  through  their  learned  societies,  gain  fame  and  some- 
times fortune  from  a  happy  guess.  In  psychology  a  few  scores 
or  hundreds  of  patient  thinkers  build  with  one  hand  and  fight 
with  the  other,  constructing  their  science  and  defending  its  very 
existence  at  the  same  time,  having  little  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  springs  from  combination,  and  less  of  the  eagerness 
which  is  derived  from  profit.  Again,  these  objector^  forget 
that  in  the  sciences  of  matter  vast  regions  are  still  unexplored, 
new  theories  are  to  be  tested,  and  ultimate  facts  are  still  matter 
of  speculative  inference.  Mechanical  ingenuity  is  not  science, 
and  it  is  a  great  though  common  fallacy  to  cite  progress  in 
machinery  as  a  proof  of  the  vast  progress  of  the  science  of 
matter,  no  less  unfair  than  to  charge  upon  psychology  all  the 
absurdities  and  vagaries  of  abstract  thought,  all  the  wild  or 
weak  speculations  concerning  the  great  problems  of  existence 
which  the  ages  have  produced. 

We  shall  undertake  to  make  it  clear  that  the  progress  of 
psychology  in  modern  times  has  been  great,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars.     L  In  positive  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
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the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  this  in  two  ways:  1,  die 
true  theory  of  vision,  with  its  consequences,  and  2,  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  IL  In  the  re- 
markable approach  to  one  another,  whether  explicit  or  implicit, 
<;onscious  or  unconscious,  of  contending  parties  on  some  impor^ 
Ant  points  of  psychology. 

I.  1.  The  true  theory  of  vision,  a  doctrine  most  fruitful  of 
consequences  in  many  departments  of  thought,  was  first  proved 
by  Berkeley  in  1709,  though  others  had  dimly  seen  or  hinted 
at  it  before.  We  quote  a  part  of  Pro£  Bowen's  statement  of 
the  theory.  "Berkeley  proved  that  there  is  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  visible  and  the  tangible  qualities  of 
material  things;  that  colors  are  the  only  objects  of  sight,  while 
the  distances,  figures,  and  magnitudes  of  external  objects  are 
not  seen,  but  only  inferred  or  estimated  from  qualities  which 
Are  really  visible,  that  is,  from  variations  of  color,  and  from  the 
gradation  of  tints,  and  of  light  and  shade.''  The  sensations  of 
sight  alone  give  us,  directly,  a  very  limited  amount  of  informa- 
tion, but  a  vast  structure  of  knowledge  is  built  upon  them  by 
association,  by  inference,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  other  senses. 

No  doctrine  of  science  has  ever  been  more  revolutionary  in 
its  effects,  nor  has  any  ever  compelled  more  completely  die 
reluctant  assent  of  the  thinking  world.  Like  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  or  the  theory  of 
the  exact  combinations  of  atoms,  or  that  of  the  correlation  of 
forces,  it  is  accepted  as  embodying  the  most  certain  truth,  even 
though  it  makes  the  subject  in  some  respects  still  more  myste- 
rious and  difficult  than  before. 

In  the  first  place,  this  doctrine  establishes  beyond  dispute  the 
truth  that  the  mind  is  active  in  perception.  It  was  believed  in 
former  times  that  the  outer  world  had  a  power  of  its  own  to 
make  itself  known  to  the  mind.  But  in  modem  times  the  new 
theory  of  vision  has  led  to  a  similar  analysis  of  the  operations 
of  the  other  senses,  and  they  have  been  shown  to  be,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  subject  to  similar  laws.  It  is  now  generally  held 
that  the  whole  mind  is  active  in  perception,  sensation  receiving 
impressions  from  the  outside  world,  association  supplying  the 
information  which  would  be  aflForded  by  the  other  senses, 
judgment  distinguishing  the  object  or  its  properties  from  others, 
memory  giving  the  aid  of  former  similar  perceptions,  imagina- 
tion constructing  the  landscape,  the  complete  object  in  its  rela- 
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tioDs,  feeling  experieDcing  pleasure  or  pain,  the  will  selecting 
one  or  another  part  of  the  object  for  special  attention. 

In  the  second  place,  the  modern  theory  of  vision  has  been 
the  starting  point  of  school  after  school  of  metaphysica 
Berkeley  was  led  by  it,  quite  unnecessarily  as  we  believe,  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  ''idealizing  matter 
and  realizing  ideas."  Hume  pushed  this  idealism  a  step 
farther,  denying  the  existence  both  of  matter  and  of  mind ; 
and  from  Hume  has  sprung  nearly  all  modern  metaphysics. 
The  idealistic  pantheism  of  Germany,  with  its  two-faced  subject- 
object,  which  is  both  matter  and  mind  at  once,  is  but  a  hot-house 
growth  of  the  seeds  sown  by  Hume,  while  opposition  to  him 
was  the  spring  of  all  the  best,  most  original,  and  most  perma- 
Bent  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  And  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  latest  materialism,  while  it  denies  the  existence  of 
spirit,  and  makes  that  denial  one  of  its  postulates,  is  yet  led  by 
this  stream  of  tendency  which  is  derived  from  the  theory  of 
vision,  to  deny  matter  also,  although  it  thus  wheels  into  line  as 
one  of  the  systems  of  idealistic  pantheism.  Prol  Huxley,  for 
example,  in  his  life  of  Hume,  follows  each  of  these  tendencies 
to  its  last  results.  He  denies  the  existence  of  the  material 
world,  except  as  an  experience  of  mind ;  but  the  mind,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  only  the  series  of  our  sensations  and  feelings,  a 
mere  function  of  the  brain,  which  is  itself  matter ;  and  thus,  if 
we  understand  the  word  matter  in  its  usual  sense,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  product  of  nothing,  which  nothing  itself  begets.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  Huxley's  idea  of  matter  must  be,  whether  he  so 
declares  it  or  not,  the  pantheist's  idea  of  Substance,  the  double- 
faced  Being,  whose  two  sets  of  attributes  make  up  the  universe. 
Prof.  Tyndall,  indeed,  shows  this  very  clearly  in  his  celebrated 
utterance  describing  matter  as  "containing  the  potency  of  life," 
for  mind,  with  him,  is  only  a  function  of  life. 

2.  Another  modern  improvement  in  psychology  is  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  perception.  Not  only  has  a  vast  mass  of 
knowledge  been  accumulated  through  anatomy,  vivisection, 
and  the  use  of  electricity,  but  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism, 
sleep,  nervous  disease,  idiocy,  etc.,  have  been  studied  with  great 
assiduity  and  considerable  success.  And  if  it  should  be  said 
that  all  this  is  not  psychology,  that  we  do  not  know  any  more 
^bout  the  mind  because  the  body  has  been  dissected  more  care- 
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fully,  two  replies  are  possible.  First,  it  may  be  said  that  psy- 
chology has  for  its  field  the  whole  apparatus  of  thought,  as  a 
unit,  and  is  just  as  much  concerned  with  the  physical  as  the 
immaterial  part  of  the  machinery.  Secondly,  it  may  be  said 
that  from  these  researches  psychology  has  received  its  grandesi 
justification.  For  when  an  impression  on  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion has  been  traced  along  its  course  to  the  brain,  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  the  brain  have  been  all  traced  and 
described,  we  then  stand  more  than  ever  face  to  face  with 
mystery ;  the  chasm  in  our  knowledge  is  not  only  as  great  as 
ever  but  is  more  apparent  than  ever.  And  even  those  who 
assert  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile 
and  that  man  is  only  an  automaton,  even  Tyndall  and  Taine 
themselves,  admit  that  if  we  could  explain  all  the  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  we  should  be  no  nearer  to  explaining 
how  such  molecular  changes  give  rise  to  an  image,  a  conscious- 
ness, a  thought. 

We  think  it  is  clear  then,  that  psychology  has  not  been  unpro- 
gressive  in  the  modern  era  of  progress,  but  has  established 
some  new  theories  of  great  importance  and  pursued  new  inves- 
tigations  of  great  interest  It  remains  to  show  that  there  is  a 
certain  convergence,  on  some  important  points,  in  the  teachings 
of  the  leading  thinkers. 

II.  The  problem  of  knowledge  has  always  been  the  batt]^ 
ground  of  philosophy.  Is  the  human  mind  capable  of  certain 
knowledge;  what  are  the  limitations  of  its  knowing;  how  does 
it  acquire  knowledge?  Such  are  the  questions  which  have 
been  disputed  by  all  thinking  minds,  and  which  have  divided 
the  philosophical  world  into  schools  and  sects.  The  question 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  is  the  most  important  and  living  of 
psychological  issues  at  the  present  time.  Are  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  human  mind  derived  from  experience,  or  does  it  have 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  innate  ideas,  a  priori  concepts? 
This  is  the  question  which  makes  the  deepest  line  of  division 
between  opposing  parties,  and  here  we  believe  they  have  made 
great,  if  unconscious,  concessions  to  one  another,  so  great  as  to 
make  a  genuine  step  of  progress  in  the  science  of  mind. 

The  greatest  argument  ever  constructed  for  innate  ideas  was 
made  by  Kant  This  immortal  work,  in  spite  of  its  abstruse- 
ness  and  difficulty,  and  its  strange  terminology,  has  had  and 
still  has  an  immense  infiuence.    Kant  did  not,  like  most  of  his 
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predecessors  and  some  writers  of  the  present  day,  mass  together 
a  number  of  incongruous  principles,  and  say  that  the  ideas  of 
identity,  of  space,  of  time,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the  beautiful, 
of  the  true,  of  right,  etc.,  are  all  innate  ideas.  Beginning  with 
sensations,  he  shows  that  the  a  priori  concepts  of  space  and 
time  are  the  necessary  forms  of  all  our  perceptions.  We  can- 
not perceive  the  external  world  at  all  except  under  the  condi- 
tions of  time  and  space.  We  cannot  imagine  events  occurring 
or  objects  existing  out  of  time,  nor  can  we  imagine  bodies 
existing  out  of  space.  Now  it  is  true  that  Kant  went  on  to 
make  space  and  time  mere  forms  of  thought,  and  nothing  else, 
true  empirically,  but  without  objective  existence;  thus  con- 
verting this  plain,  practical  philosophy  into  the  most  thorough- 
going system  of  skepticism.  But  this  does  not  destroy  the 
value  and  suggestiveness  of  this  treatment  of  space  and  time, 
because  in  the  words  of  Professor  Bowen,  "we  can  admit  the 
positive  portion  of  Kant's  theory,  without  accepting  the  skep- 
tical doctrine  which  he  has  needlessly  and  unreasonably  ap- 
pended to  it,  the  doctrine,  that  is  that  space  and  time  in  them- 
selves are  unreal  and  illusive."  Sir  W.  Hamilton  for  example, 
teaches  that  space  is  a  form  or  fundamental  law  of  thought, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  an  existing  reality  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  through  experience. 

And  here,  curiously  enough,  most  of  the  experience-philoso- 
phers fall  into  the  same  pit  with  Kant,  though  reaching  it  by 
an  opposite  road.  For  they  prove,  most  elaborately,  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  space  through  experience,  and  yet  teach 
that  space  is  only  a  relation  of  our  sensations  to  one  another, 
and  has  no  real  existence  outside  of  our  perceptions.  Like 
Kant  they  deny  in  the  sequel  the  validity  of  the  very  faculties 
which  at  the  outset  they  declare  to  be  the  only  source  of 
knowledge. 

We  are  not  concerned  at  present,  however,  to  refute  the 
errors  of  either  party,  but  we  believe  that  we  can  show  that 
the  experience-philosophy  is  not  so  far  from  the  position  of 
Hamilton  on  this  point  as  it  usually  declares  and  supposes 
itself  to  be,  while  the  intuition-philosophy  has  made  very  im- 
portant concessions  in  its  turn. 

The  most  elaborately  constructed,  perhaps  the  ablest,  of  all 
systems  of  experience-philosophy,  is  that  of  Professor  Bain. 

VOL.  v.  46 
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There  are  two  distinct  ways,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Bain  generates  the  idea  of  space,  first,  the  direct  feeling 
or  perception  of  distance,  and  second,  the  muscular  feeling  of 
motion.  When  one  places  both  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses 
on  his  hand,  not  too  near  together,  he  has  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge that  the  two  sensations  are  not  one  and  the  same  sensation, 
but  diflTerent  Now,  in  what  do  they  differ?  Evidently  in 
space,  distance,  extension.  If  they  were  closer  together  they 
would  not  be  recognized  as  two,  they  would  unite  in  one 
They  may  be  alike  in  all  other  respects,  different  only  in  place. 
Space  is  what  separates  them,  space  is  what  we  instantly  and 
irresistibly  recognize  as  separating  them.  At  this  point  the 
intuitionist  affirms  that  we  could  not  perceive  the  two  points 
as  occupying  different  parts  of  space,  if  we  did  not  know  before- 
hand what  space  is  ;  that  we  could  not  tell  that  the  two  sensa- 
tions differed  unless  we  knew  that  in  which  they  differ;  just  as 
we  could  not  tell  a  tall  man  from  a  short  one  unless  we  knew 
something  about  what  tallness  and  shortness  are.  We  are  not 
arguing  on  either  side,  but  we  think  the  intuitionist  is  entitled 
to  say  that,  even  though  all  our  knowledge  of  space  be  derived 
from  these  double  sensations,  yet  space  is  by  this  method  of 
induction  proved  to  be  an  actual  existence,  if  anything  is 
proved  about  it  at  all,  and,  if  it  be  a  real  existence,  then  it  must 
be  a  condition  of  the  being  of  all  material  things,  and  hence  a 
law  of  all  thought  concerning  them. 

Again,  let  one  place  his  hands  together,  and  then  move 
them  apart  till  separated  widely ;  the  successive  muscular  sen- 
sations consequent  upon  the  constantly  changing  position  of 
the  arm  give,  says  Professor  Bain,  the  idea  of  distance  or  ex- 
tension, which  is  the  same  as  space.  Closely  allied  with  this 
-experiment  is  that  in  which  one  rubs  the  hand  or  finger  slowly 
over  a  rough  surface,  such  as  a  file.  In  this  case  it  is  the  suc- 
cession of  tactual  sensations  which  gives  occasion  to  the  idea 
of  space.  Now,  the  intuitionist  will  reply  that  successive  mus 
oular  or  tactual  sensations  can  have  no  tendency  whatever  to 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  space,  unless  there  be  a  consciousness 
of  motion  between  the  successive  sensations;  and  he  will  add 
that  such  a  consciousness  of  motion  amounts  to  but  little  if 
anything  less  than  an  a  2>non  concept  of  space,  rising  into  con- 
5icious!iess  on  the  occasion  of  the  movements  of  the  body. 

We  do  not  desire,  at  present,  to  decide  between  the  two 
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views ;  but  we  affirm  that  if  the  mind  has  the  power  of  con- 
stracting  such  a  concept  as  that  of  space,  so  that  this  concept 
irresistibly  arises,  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  perception  of  two 
points  near  together,  or  the  almost  imperceptible  muscular 
sensations  which  occur  in  moving  the  arm,  or  the  quick  succes- 
sion of  delicate  abrasions  from  a  rough  surface, — then  the 
mind  has  a  power  not  very  distant  after  all  from  that  which 
the  intuitionists  claim  for  it,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  by  the  more  recent  writers 
of  that  school.  For  intuition  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  com- 
plete, perfect,  philosophical  knowledge  of  d  priori  concepts  ;  it 
is  admitted  that  these  concepts  do  not  exist  in  the  mind  con- 
sciously and  completely,  without  reflection,  and  that  they  come 
into  operation  only  on  the  occasion  of  sensations,  while  the 
training  and  study  of  a  philosopher  are  necessary  to  segregate 
them  and  make  them  clear  and  recognizable  in  consciousness. 
For  example.  President  Porter  says,  "  Human  Intellect,"  501 : 
"In  calling  them  first  truths  or  primitive  judgments,  it  is  not 
intended  that  these  truths  or  judgments  are  acquired  first  in 
the  order  of  time,  or  that  the  mind's  assent  to  them  is  prior  to 
its  other  acts  of  knowledge.      The  majority  of  men   never 

think  of  them,  much  less  do  they  accept  them To 

reach  them,  long  courses  of  training  are  required,  to  bring  the 
intellect  into  a  capacity  for  analysis  and  generalization,  which 
may  enable  it  to  understand  and  assent  to  them.*'  And  again, 
504,  "  we  are,  in  some  sense,  indebted  to  experience  for  their 
acquisition.  It  is  equally  clear  that  experience  does  not  give 
them  authority.  Both  these  truths  are  expressed  in  the  often 
repeated  proposition  that  our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is 
occasioned  by,  but  it  is  not  derived  from  experience." 

We  may  approach  this  point  from  another  direction.  What 
are  the  smallest  component  parts,  or  elements,  of  our  knowl- 
edge? Bain's  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  simple 
and  striking.  He  says  :  **  The  primary  attributes  of  Intellect 
are,  consciousness  of  diflference,  consciousness  of  agreement, 
and  retentiveness."  The  original  products  of  these  primary 
powers,  would  be  then,  of  course,  the  first  elements  of  knowl- 
edge. For  onr  present  purpose  we  need  consider  only  the 
first.  It  is  evident  that  this  feeling  of  difference  is  nothing 
but  the  correlative  of  the  feeling  of  identity,  that  either  one, 
taken  by  itself,  is  only  the  denial  of  the  other.     This  is,  then, 
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only  a  slightly  diflFerent  expression  of  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge, and  is  so  explained  by  Bain  himself.  The  mind  can 
know  nothing  except  as  different  from  something  else;  black 
is  not  white,  up  is  not  down,  long  is  not  short,  all  knowledge 
is  relative.  On  this  point  all  parties  are  agreed.  But  at  this 
point  the  intuitionist  asks :  "  How  can  the  mind  know  two 
things  as  different,  and  not  the  same,  unless  it  previously 
knows  what  identity -difference  is?  Does  not  Bain,  tben» 
really  reduce  knowledge  to  three  intuitive  principles  or  con- 
cepts, identity-difference,  agreement,  and  continuance  ?"  We 
do  not  stop  to  answer  this  question.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
affirm  that  a  philosopher  who  builds  up  the  concept  of  space, 
for  instance,  out  of  the  consciousness  of  identity-difference, 
which  he  admits  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  furniture  of  the 
mind,  does  not  differ  by  such  a  world-wide  distance,  after  all, 
from  those  who  hold  that  the  concept  of  space  itself  is  in  it- 
self d  priori^  but  is  awakened  into  action  and  brought  forward 
into  consciousness  by,  in,  and  through  the  experience  derived 
from  the  senses.  Here,  we  say,  is  an  important  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  experience-philosophy.  We  shall  come  to  one 
which  seems  to  us  still  more  fundamental. 

The  modern  experience-philosophy  asserts  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  assuming  an  a  joribn  origin  for  the  primary  con- 
cepts, such  as  space,  and  causation,  because  they  can  easily  be 
derived  from  our  experience,  by  induction.  The  question  then 
at  once  arises,  what  is  the  basis  of  this  induction,  or  can  it 
hang  in  the  air,  without  any  basis?  Is  inductive  reasoning  a 
kind  of  reasoning  without  a  major  premise?  Suppose  the 
mind  has  a  feeling  of  space,  or  extension,  or  distance,  when 
two  points  are  pressed  upon  the  skin  at  a  moderate  distance 
apart;  suppose  the  experience  repeated  a  thousand  times. 
How  do  we  know  that  the  same  fact  will  cause  the  same  feel- 
ing the  next  time?  How  can  we  generalize  such  experiences 
into  any  universal  truths  concerning  space,  distance,  extension? 
Nearly  all  reasoners  upon  these  subjects  admit  the  necessity  of 
some  principle  here,  upon  which  to  found  our  reasoning,  when 
we  generalize  from  nature  or  experienca  Professer  Bain,  in 
particular,  admits,  in  his  "Logic,"  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  the  conviction  that  the  future  will  resemble- 
the  past,  as  an  irresistible  persuasion  of  the  mind,  and  the 
basis  of  all  inductive  reasoning.     In  his  **  Mental  Science,"  he 
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states  it  in  this  way :  "  There  is,  in  the  active  tendency  of  the 
mind,  a  strong  disposition  to  extend  to  all  places  and  times 
whatever  is  true  in  the  present.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  this 
impulse,  that  it  constantly  leads  us  too  far,  and  needs  to  be 
checked  and  reduced  within  limits."  Again,  among  the  emo- 
tions he  classes  Belief,  and  says  that  the  mental  foundations  of 
belief  are  in  our  activity,  in  association,  and  in  the  feelings ; 
but  he  also  says,  under  this  head  :  "  Our  belief  in  the  physical 
laws  is  our  primitive  spontaneity  contracted  to  the  bounds  of 
experience."  "  We  begin  with  unbounded  credulity,  and  are 
gradually  educated  into  a  more  limited  relianca"  The  intui- 
tionist  will  say  that  this  '* strong  disposition,"  this  "primitive 
spontaneity,"  looks  immensely  like  an  intuitive  idea.  And 
surely,  even  to  an  impartial  observer,  the  extreme  ingenuity 
with  which  Professor  Bain  introduces  a  new  principle  as  a 
basis  for  induction,  serves  to  prove  the  deep  necessity  for  such 
a  principle,  felt  by  all  logical  minds.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  derive  primary  truths  from  induction,  and  then 
rest  induction  on  spontaneity,  or  irresistible  belief,  is  to  pursue 
a  process  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  more 
recent  intuition-philosophy,  but  not  otherwise  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  it. 

The  primary  notion,  or  intuition  of  causation,  is  one  very 
much  in  dispute  at  the  present  day  ;  it  also  belongs  to  a  totally 
different  order  from  that  of  space,  to  which  we  have  appended 
our  previous  remarks ;  we  therefore  desire  to  present  a  few  fur- 
ther remarks  under  this  head.  According  to  Kant,  as  we  have 
seen,  space  and  time  are  the  forms  under  which  alone  we  can 
know  the  material  world.  But  when  we  begin  to  reflect  upon 
our  perceptions^ — to  join  them  together,  our  reasoning  must  be 
under  certain  categories  of  the  understanding — d  priori  forms 
of  thinking,  as  necessary  and  as  pure  as  the  forms  of  sensation. 
Unfortunately,  to  quote  Prof.  Bowen  again,  **Kant  with  his 
usual  fanaticism  for  system,"  insisted  on  twelve  categories, 
because  that  number  could  be  derived  from  the  forms  of  logic. 
Some  of  them,  consequently,  are  repetitions,  and  some  are 
needless.  Among  them,  however,  we  find  those  of  reality  or 
existence,  limitation,  substance  and  attribute,  and  cause  and 
eflfect,  which  are  accepted  by  almost  all  who  believe  in  any 
intuitions  at  all.  When  we  reflect  upon  any  event,  or  any 
<;hange,  any  phenomenon  whatever  beginning  to  exist,  we  are 
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compelled,  according  to  Kant,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,. 
to  think  of  it  as  caused.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive  of  any  event  occurring  without  a  cause.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  notion  of  cause  implies  actual  efficiency  or  power  in 
the  cause  to  produce  the  effect,  and  it  is  so  understood  and 
accepted  by  intuitional  philosophers  in  general.  They  say 
that  the  idea  of  causation  in  this  sense  is  native  to  the  mind- 
is  called  into  exercise  when  we  first  reflect  upon  an  event,  and 
is  irresistible  in  its  regulative  office  over  our  thoughts.  The- 
experience-philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  the 
idea  of  cause  is  a  mere  result  of  experience,  an  induction  from 
the  innumerable  sequences  which  we  observe  occurring  in  the 
world.  But  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  they  nearly  all, 
from  Hume  down,  deny  that  causation  implies  efficiency  or 
power  to  produce  an  event  or  effect.  When  a  ball  is  shot 
from  a  gun,  they  say,  there  is  some  connection,  no  doubt, 
between  the  explosion  of  the  powder  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
ball,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  that  it  is  anything  more  than 
an  invariable  sequence ;  we  have  no  right  to  infer  an  efficiency, 
a  power  on  the  part  of  the  exploding  powder  to  expel  the  ball. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  parties  to  this  controversy  do  not  use  the 
word  cause  in  the  same  sense.  The  intuitionists  charge  the 
experience-philosophers  with  leaving  out  the  essential  element 
of  causation,  because  it  forms  a  difficulty  insoluble  by  iheir 
methods;  and  admit  that  a  causation  which  is  nothing  but 
mere  sequence  can  be  easily  enough  proved  by  induction  from 
experience,  and  does  not  need  to  be  a  necessary  category  of 
the  understanding.  The  experience-philosophers,  on  the  other 
hand,  accuse  the  intuitionists  of  assuming  an  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  irrational  principle,  and  then  assuming  a  special 
faculty  to  account  for  it  On  this  last  point  the  experience- 
philosophers  have  undoubtedly  the  general  opinion  and  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  against  them.  That  the  explosion  of 
powder  has  not  actual  efficiency  to  drive  out  a  ball  will  always 
appear  a  philosophical  subtlety,  repugnant  to  practical  common 
sensa  It  may  be  replied  that  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense  than  the  theory  of  vision,  which  is  now  universally 
•accepted.  Still  we  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  unconscious  concession  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
experience-philosophers  that  they  discharge  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion of  all  its  original  meaning  before  they  proceefl  to  construct 
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it  out  of  the  gatherings  of  experienca  To  win  the  day  and 
expel  causation  from  the  list  of  d  priori  principles,  they  must 
show  either  that  the  idea  of  caase,  in  the  full  sense  of  efficiency^ 
can  be  generalized  from  experience,  or  else  that  cause  is  not^ 
in  either  sense,  a  category  of  the  understanding,  a  regulative 
form  of  our  thought  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  And  this  concession,  unlike  those  previously  men- 
tioned, proceeds  from  the  extreme  wing  of  the  modern  expe- 
rience-philosophy :  those  who  erect  a  building  in  the  air,  with 
no  foundation,  denying  the  validity  of  consciousness  or  any  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  denying  that  induction  needs  any 
basis,  denying  that  knowledge  corresponds  to  reality — those 
who,  like  M.  Taine,  find  in  the  mind  nothing  but  a  series  of 
hallucinations,  with  no  check  and  no  test  but  their  mutual 
interferences  and  rectifications ;  those  who,  like  John  Stuart 
Mill,  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  on  their  principles,  two  and 
two  may  possibly,  in  some  circumstances  be  five.  It  lies  at 
the  very  basis  of  their  system  to  deny  the  reality  of  causation. 
This  is  felt  t<f  be  a  test-case  between  the  two  parties,  one  which 
the  new  philosophy  must  win  at  any  cost. 

The  old  philosophy  has  made  no  corresponding  concessions 
with  regard  to  this  point  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  here,  attempted  such  a  concession,  and  made  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  idea  of  causation  by  analyzing  it,  according  to 
his  favorite  method  of  the  antinomies  of  human  reason,  into 
nescience,  or  imbecility — the  imbecility  of  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive an  absolute  beginning.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
has  been  followed  in  this  by  any  subsequent  thinkers. 

We  think  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  most 
irecent  parties  in  psychology  are  approaching  each  other  on 
some  points  more  nearly  than  they  are  altogether  willing  to 
admit;  that  mutual  concessions  have  removed  a  part  of  the 
casus  belli;  that  even  the  party  of  philosophical  skepticism  or 
nihilism  is  no  longer  content  simply  to  "deny  everything  and 
call  for  proof,"  but  takes  pains  to  undermine  the  citadel  before 
attacking  it,  to  prove  that  cause  is  only  sequence,  before 
attempting  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  category  of  the  under- 
standing. These  things,  we  believe,  constitute  a  genuine  step 
of  progress  in  psychology. 

There  are  many  in  these  days  of  materialism  who  deride  all 
philosophy  and  ask,  with  a  sneer,  of  what  use  any  of  these 
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inquiries  or  controversies  can  be.  Various  replies  may  be 
made.  We  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  It  is 
as  the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind  that  I  would  vindicate  to 
these  speculations  the  necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been 
denied  them.  By  no  other  intellectual  application  is  the  mind 
thus  reflected  on  itself,  and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  inde- 
pendent, vigorous,  unwonted  and  continued  energy ;  by  none, 
therefore,  are  its  best  capacities  so  variously  and  intensely 
evolved?"  We  may  say  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Bowen:  "Why 
seek  to  estimate  the  loss  or  gain  from  an  undertaking  which  at 
any  rate  is  inevitable  ?  Men  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  speculative  truth  ever  since  they  began  to  think,  though 
voices  have  never  been  wanting  to  admonish  them  that  the  end 
was  unattainable.  But  the  warning  was  unheeded,  for  it  is 
self-contradictory.  Aristotle  long  ago  remarked  that  we  are 
compelled  to  philosophize  in  order  to  prove  that  philosophy 
itself  is  illusory  and  vain."  Every  thinking  man  has  some 
system  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  a  duty,  then,  for  any  honest  thinker 
to  seek  the  best  attainable  philosophy,  to  have  a  system  well- 
founded  and  well-reasoned — not  caught  up  at  hap-hazard,  nor 
heaped  together  incongruously. 

Or,  finally,  we  may  reply  that  error  of  every  kind  is  usually 
entrenched  in  metaphysics,  and  we  must  conquer  it  there  if  at 
all.  In  theology,  and  in  every  science,  all  speculative  ques- 
tions have  their  origin  or  end  in  philosophy.  **  Even  our  phy- 
sicists," says  Prof.  Bowen,  "find  themselves  studying  and 
teaching  metaphysics  unawares."  So  far  as  the  views  of  our 
modern  speculative  scientific  men  are  false  and  dangerous,  they 
can  only  be  exposed  and  refuted  by  men  well  trained  in  phi- 
losophy, accustomed  to  detect  and  handle  philosophical  error. 

When  we  become  convinced,  after  careful  study,  that  the  ex- 
treme form  of  modem  Evolutionism  is  only  Pantheism  "writ 
large,"  we  have  gone  far  toward  freeing  ourselves  from  its 
fascination.  And  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
empirical  philosophy  as  taught  by  its  ablest  advocates,  ifl 
equally  with  the  other  founded  on  metaphysical  assumptions; 
and  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  finds  certain  problems  as  insoluble 
as  does  the  intuitional  philosophy, — we  have  certainly  reached 
a  result  of  vast  practical  importance  for  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life. 
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Article  VUL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Thb  History  of  the  English  Bible.* — Mr.  Condit's  book 
on  the  History  of  the  English  Bible  bears  evidence  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  authorities  accessible  to  him  and  of  laudable 
paius  to  give  credit  to  all  the  writers  on  whom  he  has  relied.  His 
volume  is  enriched  by  extended  citations  from  the  historic  English 
versions,  in  which  the  antique  orthography  is  preserved,  and  by  a 
comparison  of  which  it  is  easy  to  see  what  changes  the  English 
language  itself  has  undergone  from  the  era  of  Wycliffe  till  the 
present  time.  Much  curious  detail  may  also  be  found  respecting 
the  work  of  modem  translators  who  are  out  of  the  historical  suc- 
cession, and  whose  studies  have  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
version  which  has  so  long  been  in  common  use. 

The  work  however  is  a  compilati(»n  rather  than  an  original  his- 
tory, and  abounds  with  crude  statements  which  a  better  judgment 
would  have  modified.  When  to  these  are  added  frequent  mis- 
prints due  to  bad  proof  reading,  and  innumerable  inaccuracies  for 
which  the  copyist  is  probably  responsible,  the  satisfaction  we 
should  otherwise  have  in  refemng  to  the  book  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

Mr.  Condit  introduces  the  authorized  version  with  the  remark 
that  '^  when  this  Bible  first  appeared  there  must  have  been  some 
demand  for  it,  as  two  editions  in  folio  are  said  to  have  been  printed 
during  the  first  year,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  cite  Dr.  Cotton's 
reasons,  as  given  in  1 862,  for  believing  that  there  were  really  two 
issues  in  1611.  But  it  indicates  a  limited  range  of  research  to 
base  this  conclusion  upon  the  facts  cited  by  Dr.  Cotton  thirty 
years  ago,  and  to  pass  by  entirely  the  remarkably  protracted  and 
careful  collations  of  the  two  editions  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Lenox, 
Mr.  Francis  Fry  of  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Scrivener  of  Cambridge  have 
taken  part,  as  the  result  of  which  every  sheet  of  either  edition 
may  be  identified.  No  one  now  doubts  that  there  were  two  issues 
in  1611 ;  the  open  question  is,  which  of  two  editions  that  differ  on 
every  page  is  to  be  called  the  first  and  which  the  second  ? 

Again,  with  equal  lack  of  perspective,  Mr.  Condit  says,  page 

*Th^  Hutory  of  the  English  Bible :  eztending  from  the  earliest  Saxon  translations 
to  the  present  Anglo-American  Revision ;  with  special  reference  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  English  language.  £7  Blaoktord  Co^tdu.  A.  S.  Barnes  A.  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago.     12mo,  pp.  469. 
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366,  ^'It  is  believed  that  in  1665  Bill  and  Barker  got  possesaon 
of  the  manascript  copy  of  King  James*  Bible,  and  having  '  thus 
secured  themselves  from  instant  detection,  they  published  editions^ 
filled  with  egregioas  blasphemies  and  damnable  errata.'"  His 
quotation  here  also  is  from  Dr.  Cotton,  who  in  turn  quotes  from 
an  anonymous  tract  printed  in  1660 ;  but  while  Dr.  Cotton  merely 
refers  to  it  in  a  foot  note  as  a  thing  that  has  been  ^^  said,''  Mr. 
Condit  accepts  the  statement  and  puts  it  into  his  text  as  a  thing 
that  is  now  **  believed."  The  whole  thing  is  exceedingly  improba- 
ble. 

We  group  together  for  the  sake  of  comment  several  detached 
sentences  in  which  Mr.  Condit  refers  to  the  Genevan  and  Author- 
ized versions. 

Of  the  former  he  says  (page  246),  **  though  not  printed  in  Eng- 
land for  several  years  after  it  was  first  issued,  yet  it  very  soon 
became  the  Bible  of  the  household ;  and  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  it  maintained  its  place  as  the  Bible  of  the  people.^ 
Again  (page  252),  **the  Genevan  version  was  in  use  full  thirty- 
years  and  more  after  the  publication  of  King  James'  Bible,  having 
enjoyed  the  preeminence  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  century,^ 

"  So  general  was  the  opposition  to  King  James'  Bible  that  it 
was  slow  in  gaining  public  favor.  As  late  as  1621,  Dr.  Andrews, 
in  preaching  before  the  King,  took  his  text  from  the  Bishops' 
Bible.  But  the  Grenevan  Bible  was  its  most  serious  rival,  since  it 
continued  to  be  published  as  late  as  1644,  when  two  editions  were 
printed  at  Amsterdam.  In  1649  King  James'  Bible  was  printed 
with  the  Genevan  annotations,  by  way  of  pushing  it  into  public 
favor.  But  about  this  period  it  prevailed,  and  took  the  place  it 
has  ever  since  occupied.''    Pages  S38,  339. 

This  also  we  judge  to  be  false  perspective,  and  Mr.  Condit  unde^ 
rates  the  evidence  that  the  version  which  appeared  in  1611  very 
rapidly  won  its  way  to  favor  with  the  people.  No  doubt  the  Ge- 
nevan version,  which  had  come  down  from  a  former  generation, 
and  had  the  attraction  of  marginal  notes,  was  slow  to  yield  its 
place,  and  publishers  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  continue  it  in 
pnnt  for  a  third  of  a  century  longer.  But  of  King  James'  ver- 
sions two  folio  editions,  beside  a  separate  New  Testament,  were 
printed  in  1611;  in  1612  there  were  two  quarto  editions,  and  a 
Testament ;  in  1613  there  seem  to  have  been  eight  editions ;  and  no 
less  than  184  editions  of  either  the  Bible  or  the  Testament  had  been 
published  when  the  last  Genevan  was  printed  in  1644.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Grenevan  notes  in  the  edition  of  1649  was  hardly 
necessary  "  to  push  the  version  into  public  favor."  The  same  coarse 
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had  been  pursued  in  an  edition  printed  on  the  continent  in  1642. 
Some  years  later,  from  1662  onwards,  editions  were  not  uncommon 
which  contained  the  authorized  version  with  marginal  notes  pre- 
pared by  John  Canne.  These  ^'  summaries  and  expositions "  are 
drawn  from  Beza,  and  are  entirely  different  from  the  marginal 
notes  of  the  Genevan  version,  although  in  Cotton's  &  Loftie's 
lists  they  are  described  as  '^  Genevan  notes.'*  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  editions  of  1642  and  1649  are  the  only  ones  in  which 
the  notes  of  the  Genevan  translators  are  combined  with  King 
James'  Bible. 

Mr.  Condit  represents  that  the  success  finally  gained  by  King 
James'  Bible  was  "  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  revisers,"^ 
and  fortifies  his  opinion  by  a  quotation  from  Galloway,  to  the  effect 
that  the  translation  was  ''  to  be  set  out  and  printed  without  any 
marginal  notes  and  only  to  be  used  in  all  Churches  of  England  in 
time  of  divine  service."  (Pages  327  and  358.)  He  construes  this 
language  as  meaning  that  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court  pro- 
jected a  version  which  was  to  be  used  nowhere  but  in  the  English 
churches,  and  there  as  a  part  of  divine  service.  But  the  true  con- 
struction we  take  to  be  that  the  new  version  was  to  supersede  all 
others  in  public  worship, — that  it  alone  was  to  be  used  in  the 
churches  as  a  part  of  divine  service.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that 
the  publishers  expected  and  found  a  popular  demand  for  the  ver- 
sion, for  of  forty  editions  which  were  issued  in  the  first  ten 
years,  only  seven  were  in  folio  size  for  pulpit  use;  the  others  being 
quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  work  which  has  many  excellences  and  many 
indications  of  painstaking,  should  also  have  many  signs  of  careless- 
ness. Speaking  of  the  name,  "  King  James'  Bible,"  Mr.  Condit 
says  ^*  it  has  lost  its  significance,  since  the  Bible  has  outgrown  the 
narrowness  of  the  name  both  by  three  and  a  half  centuries  (I)  as 
to  time,  and  by  a  world-wide  circulation  as  to  place."  (Page  339.) 
On  page  354,  he  says,  "Our  modem  Bibles  uniformly  follow  the 
punctuation  of  the  earliest  editions,"  a  statement  which  is  far  from 
accurate,  as  appears  from  a  subsequent  page  where  he  refers  to  a 
certain  collation  of  six  copies,  old  and  new,  which  revealed  varia- 
tions, chiefly  in  punctuation,  to  the  number,  as  he  says,  of  nearly 
34,000.     We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a  misprint  for  24,000. 

Some  exception  may  well  be  taken  to  Mr.  Condit's  opinion  that 
**  the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  modern  English  Bibles  consists  in  their 
substantial  oneness  with  the  first  edition  of  1611."    He  is  clearly 
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wrong  in  spelling  Blaney  for  Blayney,  and  lays  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  affectation  in  printing  Matthewe  for  Matthew.  His  cita- 
tions, which  aim  .to  reproduce  ancient  orthography,  are  sometimes 
accurately  printed,  but  they  so  often  fail  in  this  particular  that 
one  can  never  be  confident  of  their  correctness.  Thus  in  the  Lord^s 
prayer  from  Tyndale's  fragment  of  1525  (page  121),  we  note  two 
errors  in  punctuation  and  three  in  spelling,  and  there  are  other 
cases  where  the  omission  of  words  makes  the  matter  still  more 
embarrassing. 

But  with  various  demerits  of  this  kind  the  volume  will  be  inter- 
esting and  serviceable,  and  will  do  a  good  work  in  exhibiting  the 
relations  of  our  authorized  version  to  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  English  language. 

The  Sclbnce  op  Ethics.* — ^Mr.  Stephen  describes  this  work 
^'as  an  attempt  to  lay  down  an  ethical  doctrine  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution."  He  was  at  first  a  Utilitarian  of  the  school  of 
J.  S.  Mill.  By  subsequent  reading  and  thought  he  has  discovered 
some  of  the  many  psychological  and  philosophical  errors  and  incoii- 
sistencies  of  that  system  and  has  been  compelled  to  modify  it  Bat 
his  premises  compel  him  to  develop  the  idea  of  right  from  the 
idea  of  happiness,  and  the  results  of  his  thinking  as  set  forth  in 
this  treatise  are  substantially  in  accord  with  the  ethics  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  though  differing  in  some  respects.  The  book  impresses 
us  as  lacking  in  clearness  and  precision  of  thought,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  seems  not  suflSciently  straight-forward,  but  some 
what  involved  and  complicated.  We  have  found  it,  however, 
interesting  in  the  reading  and  quickening  to  thought  The  pro- 
duct of  protracted  reading  and  thought  on  the  part  of  a  man  of 
the  author's  culture  and  ability  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

As  we  understand  it  "the  doctrine  of  evolution  "  held  as  declar- 
ing a  scientific  law  of  nature,  is  entirely  consistent  with  theism, 
and  consequently  with  intuitional  ethics  and  Christian  morality. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  an  "attempt  to  lay  down  an  ethical 
doctrine  in  harmony  with  "  this  law  than  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  harmonizing  ethics  with  evolution  is  not 
with  evolution  propounded  as  a  scientific  law  of  nature,  but  with 
the  materialism  or  agnosticism  of  which  it  is  made  the  vehicle. 
We  do  not  commonly  speak  of  *Hhe  doctrine'*^  oi  gravitation; 
but  Mr.  Stephen  speaks  of  the  ^^ doctrine^'*  of  evolution,  and  thus 

*The  Science  of  Effiica,  By  LssLD  Stephen.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putoam'a 
Sods,  27  and  29  West  23d  street.     1882.    xxviiL  and  462  pages. 
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nnconscioasly  betrays  the  fact  that  to  his  mind  its  chief  signifi- 
cance is  as  a  theological  doctrine  and  not  as  a  scientific  law.  And 
this  is  tme  of  some  others  of  its  most  conspicuoas  defenders. 

The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  the  law  of  all  organic  life.  The  materialist  and  agnostic  recog- 
nize no  God  and  no  spirit  or  personal  being  above  the  sphere  of 
organic  life.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  then  the  law 
of  the  constitution  of  things.  It  gives  no  foundation  for  moral 
distinctions,  but  gives  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  the  maxim, 
"  Might  makes  right."  Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Spencer  do  not  de- 
rive their  ethics  from  materialistic  evolution.  They  accept  the 
morality  which  is  recognized  in  Christian  civilization  and  try  to 
lit  it  into  their  agnostic  or  materialistic  evolution.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Stephen  says :  "  I  have  started  from  the  old  ethical  theories, 
and  am  trying  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  scientific 
principles  which  I  take  for  granted."  Whenever  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life  are  derived  directly  and  legitimately  from  mate- 
rialistic evolution  they  will  deny  all  real  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  and  will  affirm  the  law  of  the  strongest  Already 
among  Nihilists  and  Socialists  in  Europe  this  denial  and  this 
affirmation  are  avowed  and  acted  on  as  the  basis  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  society.  They  have  as  yet  had  less  currency  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however,  gaining  circu- 
lation. We  have  just  read  a  book  recently  published  in  Chicago, 
which  avows  and  defends  the  doctrine  that  the  laws  of  property, 
chastity,  and  other  moral  laws  are  simply  contrivances  of  the 
stronger  to  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  that  whoever  is  strong 
enough  to  wrest  from  them  their  property  or  wives  will  have  the 
same  right  to  them.  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  has  prefixed  an 
introduction  to  this  book  heartily  commending  it. 

The  Pbesbnt  Religious  Cbisis.* — The  ten  chapters  of  this 
volume  are  entitled :  The  Crisis,  Dogmatic  Theology,  The  Valid- 
ity of  the  Biblical  Canon,  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  The  His- 
torical Character  of  the  Gospels,  The  Religion  of  the  Bible,  Re- 
ligion, The  Religion  of  Jesus,  Religious  Repression,  Religious 
Liberty.  Its  general  drift  is  in  the  direction  of  skepticism.  The 
author  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not 
evidence  that  any  one  of  the  gospels  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  that  the  ^^Logia ''  ascribed  to  Jesus  in 

♦  The  PreaefU  ROigmu  Crisis,  By  AuonSTiTS  Blauvblt.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  street     1882.     196  pages. 
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the  synoptical  gospels  and  especially  in  Matthew  are  the  most 
that  we  can  know  respecting  him.  A  fault  of  the  book  is  its  sub- 
jectivity. The  personality  of  the  author  is  always  obtrurive;  he 
tells  us  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  going  to  do.  The  book 
is  not  so  much  a  discussion  of  the  topics  as  a  presentation  of  die 
steps  by  which  he  has  receded  from  his  former  orthodoxy.  And 
after  all  he  leaves  the  reader  uncertain  what  are  definitely  his 
own  positions.  The  work  reminds  us  of  Goethe^s  remark  to  £ck- 
ermann:  '^If  you  have  convictions  I  shall  gladly  hear  them. 
But  if  you  have  doubts,  keep  them  to  yourself,  for  I  have  enoagh 
of  my  own." 

PRiMmvB  Beliefs.* — ^In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Keary  explains 
what  he  means  by  belief  and  religion.  Religion  is  a  primitive 
instinct,  manifesting  itself  in  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  in  fear  gradually  softening  into  awe ;  in  these  feelings  is 
the  recognition  in  natural  objects  of  something  behind  the  ma- 
terial thing  as  presented  to  the  senses ;  and  thus  comes  worship. 
Belief  he  calls  the  capacity  of  worship.  First  it  is  the  worship  of 
particular  natural  objects — especially  the  tree,  the  mountain  and 
the  river;  then  the  worship  of  the  greater  powers  of  nature, 
which  is  Polytheism;  then  the  recognition  of  the  something 
behind  nature  as  rational  and  human;  and  lastly  Monotheism. 
He  criticises  and  rejects  Spencer's  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion 
as  the  worship  of  ancestors,  arising  from  man's  attempts  to  form 
a  theory  of  the  universe. 

In  the  remaining  chapters  he  attempts  to  trace  historically  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  religions  of  the  several  Indo-European 
races,  guided  primarily  by  the  study  of  the  languages  and  their 
growth.     The  book  is  scholarly,  instructive  and  suggestiva 

Tempted  to  IlNBELiBP.f — Dr.  Burr's  writings  have  been 
widely  read.  The  volume  before  us  has  their  well-known  charac- 
teristics. It  is  designed  not  to  convince  unbelievers,  but  to  help 
those,  and  especially  those  young  persons,  who  are  tempted  to 
unbelief.  It  presents  in  a  popular  style  many  strong  reasons  for 
Christian  belief. 

*  Outlinea  of  Primitive  BeUrf  among  (he  IndthSuropean  Races.  By  Chiblzs 
Fbanois  Keaby,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum.  New  York:  C3iarie« 
Scribner^s  Sons.     1882.    zxi.  aud  534  pages.     Pricef  $2.50. 

t  Tempted  to  Unbelief.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Bubr,  D.D.  Autiior  of  Ecce  Coehnn, 
Pater  Mundi,  Ad  Fidem.  Americaa  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
224  pages. 
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Int£rkational  Revision  Commbntaby.* — One  volume  of  this 
series  has  been  already  favorably  noticed  in  the  New  JEnglander. 
This  volume  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan.  It  is  a  compact  and 
portable  volume,  with  a  map  of  Palestine,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
instruction  in  the  family  and  the  Sunday-school.  We  hope  the 
Commentary,  as  it  goes  on,  will  help  to  bring  the  revision  into 
general  use.  Intelligent  critics,  who  find  fault  with  the  new  ver- 
sion, admit  that  it  gives  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  more  accurately  and  fully  than  any  other 
English  translation.  If  so  it  ought  to  be  brought  into  general 
use  in  families,  Sunday  schools,  and  churches.  It  is  a  withhold- 
ing of  God's  word  from  the  people  to  refrain  from  reading  it  in 
the  version  which  expresses  most  exactly  what  Christ  and  his 
apostles  taught. 

The  Book  of  Joshua.j — This  is  another  volume  of  the  same 
series  of  Handbooks,  and  is  a  concise  but  instructive  commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  convenient  in  form,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Bible  classes. 

The  Faiths  op  the  Wobld.J — These  twelve  lectures  are  as 
follows:  Brahmanism,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caird;  Buddhism,  by  the 
same.  Confucianism,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Matheson ;  Zoroaster  and  the 
Zendavesta,  by  Rev.  John  Milne ;  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by 
Rev.  James  Dodds,  D.D. ;  Religion  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Macgregor;  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Religion,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bums ;  Ancient  Religions  of  Central  America,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lang ;  Judaism,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor ;  Mahommedanism,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lees ;  Christianity  in  relation  to  other  Religions,  by  Rev. 
Prof.  Flint.  The  plan  of  these  lectures  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  treatment  of  each  subject  should  be  bi-ief  and  general.  For 
the  plan  of  the  course  to  which  they  were  confined,  the  lectures 

*  The  JhUemaHonal  Bevision  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  based  on  the 
revised  version  of  1881.  Bj  English  and  American  scholars  and  members  of  the 
Revision  Committee.  Edited  by  Philip  Sohafp,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  President  of  the  American  Committee 
on  Revision.  Vol.  I.  Uie  Oospel  according  to  Matthew.  By  the  Editor.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1882.    xvi  and  416  pages. 

t  The  Book  ofJoehma,  By  Gbobob  C.  M.  Douglas,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Free 
Cbarch  College,  Glasgow.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1882.     122  pages. 

X  The  Faiths  of  the  World,  St.  Giles  Lectures.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner^s 
Sons.     1882.    vL  and  364  pages.     Price,  $1.60. 
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are  well  conceived  and  present  succinct  views  of  the  several  reli- 
gions treated,  which  the  reader  can  readily  compare. 

The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching.* — ^This  volume  assumes 
the  decay  of  modem  preaching  to  be  a  fact.  But  the  power  of 
preaching  has  varied  in  different  times  and  countries.  It  is  vastly 
greater  to-day  than  in  some  protracted  periods ;  it  may  be  less 
than  in  some  ages.  The  assumption  of  the  book  of  an  absolute 
decay  of  preaching  without  regard  to  its  varying  power  in  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  churches  and  countries  at  the  same 
time,  is  wholly  unhistorical.  The  book,  if  true  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Ireland,  is  grossly  incorrect  as  a  representation  of 
preaching  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  author  says,  **The 
preaching  of  modern  days,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  purely  an  am- 
ateur performance,  taken  up  without  special  talents  or  special 
training?'^  Excepting  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  **  there  is  nothing 
whatever  done  to  improve  preaching  by  human  means.'*  He 
says  that  he  once  instructed  a  class  of  eight  divinity  students  ^  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  after  laboring  with  them  a  whole 
term  with  all  possible  care,  making  them  go  over  the  argument 
and  write  it  out  and  rehearse  it,  they  confessed  in  a  body  at  the 
end  of  the  term  that  they  had  made  no  advance  whatever,  for 
that  none  of  them  was  able  to  follow  an  argument."  It  was  cer- 
tainly either  an  extraordinary  class  or  an  extraordinary  teacher. 
To  one  who  judges  from  acquaintance  with  American  theological 
schools,  such  a  statement  is  simply  incredible. 

The  defects  of  the  book  are  fundamental.  They  are  the  lack  of 
all  conception  of  preaching  the  living  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  from  sin,  and  of  the  presence,  witness,  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  author  recommends  as  one  of  the  remedies  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  considers  the  personal  piety  of  the 
preacher  to  be  of  very  little  account  as  an  element  of  power  in 
the  pulpit  One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  as  to  intellectual  and 
cultivated  people,  "  the  days  for  any  average  minister  to  lead  and 
influence  them  by  his  prectching  are  gone  by."  There  is  little  in 
the  book  either  of  inspiration,  information,  or  wise  counsel  Any 
chapter  in  Professor  Hoppin's  or  Professor  Phelps's  Homiletics 
would  be  worth  more  to  a  young  minister  than  this  entire  vol- 
ume. 

*  The  Decay  of  Modem  Preaching.    An  Esaaj  by  J.  P.  Mabafit.    New  Y<ffk: 
Macmttlan  &  Co.     1882.     160  pages. 
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Article  I.— WHY  DID  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  COME 

TO    NEW   ENGLAND? 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Mr.  Frothikgham,  in  his  "Rise  of  the  Republic,"  repre- 
sents the  motiveB  which  actuated  the  various  companies  which 
founded  the  early  American  colonies,  as  follows  :  "The  colon- 
ists were  impelled  by  different  motives, — the  emigrants  to  New 
England,  under  the  main  impulse  of  a  spirit  of  religion,  by  a 
desire  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  mode  of  worship,  and  to  spread 
the  gospel ;  the  emigrants  to  Virginia  and  New  York,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  commerce,  by  a  love  of  ad- 
venture, or  the  hope  of  opening  new  paths  of  trade ;  and  the 
founders  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia,  by  the  am- 
bition to  form  new  States;  while  all  the  colonists  desired  to 
better  their  condition."  It  would  bo  hard  to  improve  upon 
this  statement  That  the  emigrants  to  New  England  especially 
came  under  the  main  impulse  of  a  spirit  of  religion,  has  not 
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only  been  sung  by  the  poets,  who,  with  all  their  indifference 
to  petty  fact,  have  a  divine  instinct  for  essential  truth,  and  can 
be  pretty  safely  trusted  to  get  at  the  real  kernel  of  things;  bat 
it  was  the  express  and  reiterated  declaration  of  the  colonists 
themselves,*  and  has  been  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
better  historians.  Of  the  New  England  colonists  in  general, 
Macaulay  spoke,  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when, 
by  a  happy  chance,  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  a  descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  sat  in  the  gallery, 
as  "those  men  of  high  spirit  and  unconquerable  principles, 
who  preferred  leaving  their  native  country  and  living  in  the 
savage  solitudes  of  a  wilderness,  rather  than  to  live  in  a  land 
of  prosperity  and  plenty  where  they  could  not  enjoy  the  prif- 
ilege  of  worshiping  their  Maker  freely  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscienca"  "The  emigrants  to  Massachusetts,'' sajs 
Mr.  Green,  "  were  men  driven  forth  from  their  fatherland,  not 

*  The  Rev.  John  White,  in  his  famous  '*  Planter's  Hea,"  pubUahed  in 
1680,  in  explanation  and  justification  of  the  emigration  to  MaaBachuaettB 
Bay,  speaks  as  follows  of  the  motives  of  the  colonists :  *'  Necessity  may 
press  some ;  novelty  draw  on  others ;  hopes  of  gain  in  time  to  come  may 
prevail  with  a  third  sort :  but  that  the  most,  and  most  sincere  and  godly 
part,  have  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  for  their  main  scope,  I  am 
confident.'*  The  preamble  of  the  confederacy  between  the  four  New 
England  Colonies,  in  1648,  begins  thus:  ''Whereas,  we. all  came  into 
these  parts  of  America  with  one  and  the  same  end  and  aim,  namely, 
to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Gospell  in  puritie,  with  peace,"  etc. 

The  opinion  among  the  common  people  in  England  as  to  the  gromids 
of  the  Puritan  exodus  may  be  well  inferred  from  the  satirical  songa  of 
the  time,  one  of  which  I  quote  in  part  from  the  admirable  chi^pter  upon 
the  rise  of  English  Independency,  in  Mr.  Masson's  work  upon  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Milton : 

"  Stay  not  among  the  wicked. 

Lest  that  here  with  them  you  perish ; 
But  let  us  to  New  England  go. 
And  the  Pagan  people  cherish. 

Then  for  Truth's  sake  come  along,  oome  along ; 

Leave  this  place  of  superstition ; 
Wer't  not  for  we  that  Brethren  be. 

You  would  sink  into  perdition. 

There  you  may  teach  our  hvnms  too 

Without  the  law's  oontrolment ; 
We  need  not  fear  the  Bishops  there. 

Nor  spiritual  courts'  enrolment. 
The  surplice  shall  not  fright  us. 

Nay,  nor  superstition's  olindnees,"  etc. 
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by  earthly  want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of 
adventure,  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly 
worship."  The  grant  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  regard- 
ed by  the  English  Puritans,  in  the  strait  in  which  they  stood 
at  the  time,  "as  a  Providential  call.  Out  of  the  failure  of  their 
great  constitutional  struggle  and  the  pressing  danger  to  *  godli- 
ness^ in  England,  rose  the  dream  of  a  land  in  the  West,  where 
religion  and  liberty  could  find  a  safe  and  lasting  home.'*  Of  the 
Plymouth  settlement  in  particular,  Palfrey  says:  **A  religious 
impulse  accomplished  what  commercial  enterprise,  commanding 
money  and  court  favor,  had  attempted  without  success."  And 
Bancroft:  "The  pilgrims  were  exiles  for  conscience." 

Yet  men  have  been  by  no  means  at  one  upon  this  subject 
The  question  of  the  motives  which  impelled  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  the  Massachusetts  colonists  altogether  is  one,  the 
controversial  discussion  of  which  began  in  their  own  day,  and 
has  been  continued  intermittently  to  the  present.*  The  some- 
what extraordinary  revival  of  interest  in  the  fathers  which  we 

*  Robert  Baylie,  a  minister  at  Glasgow,  in  a  work  published  in  1645, 
alleged  that  division  or  disagreement  in  the  church  of  Leyden  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  plantation  of  New  England,  one  part  of  the  church 
going  to  America  because  it  could  not  get  along  with  the  other.  This 
aspersion  is  noticed  by  Winslow,  who  shows  that  ''nothing  could  be 
more  untrue."  John  Cotton  also  wrote  an  answer  to  Baylie,  whose 
work  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  show  that  Congregationalism  led  nat- 
urally to  quarrels  and  confusion.  Douglas,  Chalmers,  Robertson,  and 
even  Burke,  have  represented  the  motives  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their 
removal  to  America  in  a  very  unjust  manner. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  Article  is  the  paper  by  Professor 
Herbert  C.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  originally  read  before 
one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Baltimore,  entitled  **  A  Secular  View  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  The  controversy  concerning  this  pajier,  begun  in 
the  Baltimore  newspapers  and  noticed  at  the  Forefathers*  Celebration  at 
Plymouth,  in  Dec.,  1880,  has  excited  considerable  attention  among  stu- 
dents of  colonial  history.  Professor  Adams's  discussion  of  the  motives  of 
the  Pilgrims,  although  in  many  points  it  appears  to  me  unjust,  is  inspired 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  maintaining  historical  continuity,  insisting 
wmmly  that  New  FiUgland  was  a  natural  development  of  old  English 
ideas,  and  not  a  sudden  growth.  The  strong  way  in  which  this  point 
—certainly  a  quite  unimpeachable  one — is  pressed,  makes  Professor 
Adams's  false  better  than  the  true  of  his  more  violent  critics.  But  some 
of  his  false  appears  to  me  very  false,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out 
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are  now  witnessing,  and  to  which  we  owe  so  many  fresh  and 
interesting  discussions  of  their  civil  polity,  their  church  polity, 
and  their  standing  in  the  matter  of  toleration,  has  brought  this 
question  of  motives  to  the  front  again  also,  and  we  have  to 
consider  again,  with  such  new  light  as  we  have,  the  assertion, 
opposed  to  the  traditional  view,  that  the  Plymouth  colonists 
did  not  come  as  exiles  or  as  martyrs  to  a  religious  cause,  but 
simply  or  primarily  out  of  a  spirit  of  colonial  enterprise,  seek- 
ing to  better  their  material  condition.  The  motives  and  par- 
poses  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  have  been 
stated  so  completely  by  Dr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Hale,  in  the  invalu- 
able volume  of  Lowell  Lectures  upon  the  Early  History  of 
Massachusetts,  that  little  remains  to  be  said  upon  that  subject. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  determine  the  motives  of 
the  founders  of  Plymouth,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  materials 
for  judgment,  in  the  way  of  original  authorities,  are  certainly 
ample  enough ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  confident  conclu- 
sion is  possible  upon  any  question  in  history,  then  the  correct- 
ness of  the  traditional  view  upon  this  subject  is  established 
beyond  peradventure  by  the  writings  of  Bradford  and  Winslow 
and  Cushman. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  fact  that  the 
Pilgrims  resided  for  a  time  in  Holland  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  real  point  at  issue.  The  real  point  is  whether  they 
were  exiles  from  England  for  conscience'  sake,  and  whether,  in 
1620,  they  would  not  rather  have  returned  to  Scrooby  and 
Austerfield,  even  to  an  humbler  and  poorer  life  than  they  ever 
knew  there,  if  so  be  they  could  have  enjoyed  their  religion  in 
peace,  than  to  have  chartered  the  Mayflower  to  found  a  colony 
over  the  ocean.  That  they  went  to  Holland  first,  as  the  most 
accessible  refuge  in  their  extremity,  and  found  the  life  there 
distasteful,  hard,  and  unsuited  to  their  purpose,  is  important 
in  some  connections,  but  not  in  this.  If  Roger  Williams  had 
found  the  springs  of  Providence  less  sweet  than  he  did,  and 
the  chances  of  getting  a  living  at  Providence  harder  than  they 
were,  and  had  pushed  on  to  Newport,  because  there  was  good 
fishing  there,  or  even,  if  we  please,  because  he  thought  it  wortb 
while  to  preempt  a  watering-place,  the  real  cause  of  this  found- 
ing of  Newport  would  still  have  been  his  banishment  by  the 
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Massacbusetts  Colony,  and  not  the  bad  Providence  water. 
And  if  Victor  Hugo,  in  1855,  anxious  to  put  in  more  stout 
strokes  for  equality  and  fraternity,  but  finding  that  he  was 
losing  his  inspiration  or  growing  asthmatic  at  Guernsey,  had 
gone  to  join  Mazzini  in  London,  the  dull  people  and  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  Guernsey  (if  it  be  humid  and  if  the 
people  be  dull)  would  have  been  slight  grounds  for  his  settle- 
ment in  London,  compared  with  the  fact  that  Napoleon  le  Petit 
would  not  let  him  live  in  Paris.  In  Guernsey  or  in  London 
he  were  the  same  exile  and  martyr  to  a  political  principla 

That  the  Pilgrim  congregation,  while  at  Leyden,  was  a 
congregation  of  exiles,  martyrs  to  a  religious  cause,  nobody 
would  ever  question.  The  institution  of  the  High  Commission 
under  Elizabeth,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Puritan  movement 
in  England,  "stands  out  in  high  relief,"  says  Bancroft,  "as 
one  of  the  great  crimes  against  civilization,  and  admits  of  no 
extenuation  or  apology,  except  by  recrimination.  It  has  its 
like  in  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  against  Luther ;  in  the  advice  of 
Calvin  to  the  English  reformers;  in  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
Puritans  of  that  day,  who,  like  Cartwright,  taught  that  *here- 
tykes  oughte  to  be  put  to  deathe  nowe,  that  uppon  repentance 
ther  oughte  not  to  followe  any  pardon  of  deathe ;  that  the 
magistrates  which  punish  murther  and  are  lose  in  punishing 
the  breaches  of  the  first  table,  begynne  at  the  wronge  end  * ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  act  of  the  Presbyterian  Long  Parliament, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  upon  various  religious 
opinions."  The  Independents  or  "Brownists"  were  the  special 
objects  of  the  fury  of  the  High  Commission,  and  the  persecu- 
tion was  so  active  that  in  1692  Bacon  could  say,  "  The 
Brownists  are  now,  thanks  to  God,  by  the  good  remedies  that 
have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  out."  We  can  gather 
enough  of  the  nature  of  these  "remedies"  from  the  memorials 
which  the  suflFerers  addressed  at  different  times  to  the  lords  of 
the  council.  "Their  dealing  with  us  is,  and  hath  been  a  long 
time,  most  injurious,  outrageous  and  unlawful ;  .  .  .  .  perse- 
cuting, imprisoning,  detaining  at  their  pleasures  our  poor 
b<xlies,  without  any  trial,  release,  or  bail  permitted  yet;  and, 
hitherto,  without  any  cause  either  for  error  or  crime  directly 
objected  !"     "Their  manner  of  pursuing  and  apprehending  qs 
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is  with  no  less  violence  and  outrage.  Their  pursuivants,  with 
assistants,  break  into  our  bouses  at  all  bours  of  the  night  .  .  . 
There  they  break  up,  ransack,  rifle,  and  make  havoc  at  their 
pleasure,  under  pretense  of  searching  for  seditious  and  unlawful 
books/'  "  Some  of  us  they  have  cast  into  their  limbo  at  New- 
gate, laden  with  as  many  irons  as  they  could  bear ;  others  into 
the  dangerous  and  loathsome  jail,  among  the  most  facinaroos 
and  vile  persons — where  it  is  lamentable  to  relate  how  manj 
of  these  innocents  have  perished  within  these  five  years,  and 
of  these,  some  aged  widows,  aged  men,  and  young  maidens— 
and  where  so  many  as  the  infection  hath  spared  shall  lie  in 
woful  distress,  like  to  follow  their  fellows  if  speedy  redress  be 
not  had.  Others  of  us  have  been  grievously  beaten  with 
cudgels  in  the  prison,  as  at  Bridewell,  and  cast  into  a  place 
called  *  Little-ease*  there,  for  refusing  to  come  to  their  chapel 
service  there."  An  earlier  "  supplication  "  alleged  that  "  the 
prelates  of  this  land  and  their  complices"*  were  then  "detain- 
ing in  their  hands  within  the  prisons  about  London — not  to 
speak  of  other  jails  throughout  the  land — about  threescore  and 
twelve  persons,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  lying  in  cold, 
in  hunger,  in  dungeons,  in  irons,"  for  no  other  offence  than 
that  of  going  beyond  other  English  Protestants  **  in  the  detes- 
tation of  all  popery,  that  most  fearful  antichristian  religion," 
and  "drawing  nearer  in  some  points  of  practice  unto  Christ's 
holy  order  and  institution."  In  the  conclusion  of  their  prin- 
cipal petition,  they  said :  "  We  crave  for  all  of  us  but  liberty 
either  to  die  openly,  or  to  live  openly,  in  the  land  of  our 
nativity.  If  we  deserve  death,  it  beseemeth  the  magistrates  of 
justice  not  to  see  us  closely  murdered ;  if  we  be  guiltless,  we 
crave  but  the  benefit  of  our  innocency,  that  we  may  have 

*  The  persecution  was  carried  on  in  the  name,  not  of  the  state,  bat 
of  the  church.  The  primary  model  of  the  High  Commission,  sajB 
Bancroft,  ''was  the  Inquisition  itself,  its  English  germ  a  oonmiission 
granted  by  Mary  to  certain  bishops  and  others  to  inquire  after  all 
heresies."  Heresy  was  almost  the  worst  crime  known  to  the  law. 
When  John  Cotton,  almost  forty  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  aw 
speaking,  found  that  process  was  issued  to  bring  him  before  tiie 
infamous  High  Commission,  he  appealed  to  his  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who  replied  that  for  "  drunkenness  or  uncleanness  or  any  such 
lesser  fault,  he  could  have  obtained  his  pardon,"  but  the  "crime  of 
non-conformity  and  Puritanism  was  unpardonable." 
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peace  to  serve  God  and  our  prince  in  the  place  and  sepulchres 
of  our  fathers/* 

The  truth  will  never  down,  and  only  a  year  after  Bacon 
thanked  God  that  the  High  Commission  s  good  remedies  had 
done  their  work,  Raleigh  believed  that  there  were  twenty 
thousand  Brownists  in  England.  It  was  then  ordered  that 
every  person  who  should  be  absent  from  the  services  of  the 
Established  Church  for  a  month  should  be  examined,  and 
obstinate  non-conformists  were  threatened  with  exile  or  with 
death.  Greenwood  and  Barrow  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
their  adherence  to  the  new  doctrines.  John  Penry  was  hanged 
for  ** joining  with  the  hypocritical  and  schismatical  conventicles 
of  Barrowe  and  Greenwood"  and  for  "his  justifying  of  Barrowe 
and  Greenwood  as  holy  martyrs."*  To  a  company  of  the 
brethren  in  London,  whose  banishment  he  foresaw,  Penry 
wrote  from  his  prison  :  "  I  would  wish  you  and  the  brethren 
in  the  west  and  north  countries  to  be  together,  if  you  may, 
whithersoever  you  shall  be  banished ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  to 
bethink  you  beforehand  where  to  be ;  yea,  to  send  some  who 
may  be  meet  to  prepare  you  some  resting-place ;  and  be  all  of 
you  assured  that  he  who  is  your  God  in  England  will  be  your 
God  in  any  land  under  the  whole  heaven."  It  was  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  1593,  that  Penry  suffered  martyrdom.  Six 
months  before  this,  the  following  "humble  petition  of  her 
highness'  faithful  subjects,  falsely  called  Brownists"  had  been 
addressed  to  the  privy  council:  "Whereas,  we,  her  majesty's 
natural  born  subjects,  true  and  loyal,  now  lying,  many  of  us, 
in  other  countries,  as  men  exiled  her  highness'  dominions ;  and 
the  rest,  which  remain  within  her  grace's  land,  greatly  dis- 
tressed through  imprisonment  and  other  great  troubles,  sus- 
tained only  for  some  matters  of  conscience,  in  which  our  most 

*  At  least  three  others  were  publicly  executed,  besides  such  as  died 
in  prisons, — ^William  Dennis,  John  Coping  and  Elias  Thacker.  **  These 
two  last  mentioned,"  says  Bradford,  **  were  condemned  by  cruel  Judge 
Popham,  whose  countenance  and  carriage  was  very  rough  and  severe 
toward  them,  with  many  sharp  menaces.  But  Gkxl  gave  them  courage 
to  bear  it,  and  to  make  this  answer  : 

*  My  Lord,  your  face  we  fear  not^ 
And  for  your  threats  we  care  not. 
And  to  come  to  your  read  service,  we  dare  not. 
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lamentable  estate  we  cannot  in  that  measure  perform  the  duty 
of  subjects  as  we  desire :  and,  also,  whereas  means  is  now 
offered  for  our  being  in  a  foreign  and  far  country  which  lieth 
to  the  west  from  hence,  in  the  province  of  Canada,  where  by 
the  providence  of  the  almighty  and  her  majesty's  most  gracious 
favor,  we  may  not  only  worship  God  as  we  are  in  conscience 
persuaded  by  his  Word,  but  also  do  unto  her  majesty  and  our 
country  great  good  service,  and  in  time  also  greatly  annoy  that 
bloody  and  persecuting  Spaniard  about  the  Bay  of  Mexico,— 
our  most  humble  suit  is  that  it  may  please  your  honors  to  be  a 
means  unto  her  excellent  majesty,  that  with  her  most  gracious 
favor  and  protection  we  may  peaceably  depart  thither,  and  there 
remaining,  to  be  accounted  her  majesty's  faithful  and  loving 
subjects,  to  whom  we  owe  all  duty  and  obedience  in  the  Lord, 
promising  hereby  and  taking  God  to  record,  who  searchetb  the 
hearts  of  all  people,  that,  wheresoever  we  be  come,  we  will  by 
the  grace  of  God  live  and  die  faithful  to  her  highness  and  this 
land  of  our  nativity." 

This  petition  was  rejected.  The  Independents  were  to  have 
no  protection  or  toleration,  under  English  jurisdiction,  on  ooe 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other.  But  the  petition  is  of  great 
significance  in  this  discussion.  It  shows  that  sixteen  years 
before  the  flight  of  Robinson  and  Brewster  and  their  little  con- 
gregation from  Scrooby  to  Holland,  and  twenty-four  years  be- 
fore Captain  John  Smith  published  his  glowing  Description  of 
New  England,  *'  with  the  proofe  of  the  present  benefit  this 
Countrey  affords,"  the  English  Independents  were  looking  to 
America,  which  Frobisher  and  Gilbert  had  found  out  some- 
thing about,  as  a  refuge  from  the  distresses  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  they  were  sustaining  "  only  for  some  matters  of 
conscience."  Had  these  petitioners  sailed  for  Canada  in  1592, 
as  they  prayed  to  do,  I  cannot  well  imagine  anybody  having  the 
hardihood  to  deny  that  they  were  exiles  or  martyrs  to  a  relig- 
ious cause,  or  to  assert  that  they  were  prompted  simply  by  a 
spirit  of  colonial  enterprise.  The  petition  shows  too  the  neces- 
sity which  the  Independents  recognized — we  have  enough  in- 
stances of  this  later  on — of  urging,  along  with  their  genuine  and 
substantial  motive,  certain  vague,  half  fictitious  and  trumped-up 
grounds,  which,  appealing  to  the  selfishness,  the  cupidity,  and 
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ambition  of  the  government,  might  accomplish  what  the  direct 
appeal  for  justice  and  a  chance  to  breathe  could  not  do. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  in  its  way  than  the  suggestion 
of  this  little  lot  of  harried  Browinists  to  the  power  that  backed 
the  High  Commission,  as  an  inducement  to  allowing  them  to 
plant  a  fishing  settlement  in  Newfoundland  or  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, that  they  might  in  time  greatly  annoy  the  "bloody  and 
persecuting  Spaniard ''  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Bat  the  main  thing  which  impresses  us  in  this  petition,  as  in 
the  whole  carriage  of  these  men  during  the  bitter  experiences 
which  made  it  so  hard  for  them  to  perform  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects in  that  measure  which  they  desired,  is  their  intense  love 
of  country  and  their  desire  to  live  and  die  Englishmen.  Under 
the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  with  the  ropes  around  their  necks. 
Greenwood  and  Barrow  prayed  for  England  and  the  queen. 
**  If  my  death,"  wrote  Penry  in  prison,  "  can  procure  any  quiet- 
ness to  the  church  of  God,  or  the  state,  I  shall  rejoice.  . .  Many 
such  subjects  I  wish  my  prince.*'  He  subscribes  his  name  to 
his  final  protest  "with  that  heart  and  that  hand  which  never 
devised  or  wrote  anything  to  the  discredit  or  defamation  of  my 
sovereign.  Queen  Elizabeth."  It  was  only  when  the  last  hope  of 
rest  in  England  was  quenched,  that  the  Scrooby  congregation 
fled  to  Holland  ;* — and  their  hearts  always  remained  behind. 
**  They  lived  hear  but  as  men  in  exile,"  wrote  Bradford  of  the 
life  at  Leyden.  "We  felt,"  wrote  Winslow,  "how  grievous  it 
was  to  live  from  under  the  protection  of  the  State  of  England, 
how  like  we  were  to  lose  our  language  and  our  name  of  En- 
glish." "My  brethren,"  wrote  Euring,  in  1619,  "would  prefer 
to  be  members  of  a  scriptural  church  in  the  meanest  part  of 
England,  than  either  to  continue  where  many  of  us  yet  live  or 

*  *•  Being  thus  constrained  to  leave  their  native  soyle  and  countrie, 
their  lands  &  livings,  and  all  their  freinds  &  famillier  acquaintance,  it 
was  much,  and  thought  marvellous  by  many.  But  to  goe  into  a  countrie 
they  knew  not  (but  by  hearsay),  wher  they  must  leame  a  new  language, 
and  get  their  livings  they  knew  not  how,  it  being  a  dear  place,  &  sub- 
jecte  to  ye  misseriee  of  warr,  it  was  by  many  thought  an  adventure 
almost  desperate,  a  case  intolerable,  &  a  misserie  worse  than  death. 
Espetially  seeing  they  were  not  acquainted  with  trads  nor  traffique, 
(by  which  that  countrie  doth  subsiste,)  but  had  only  been  used  to  a 
plaine  countrie  life,  &  ye  innocente  trade  of  husbandrey.  "—Brad/ord. 
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to  plant  ourselves  in  Virginia."  Yet  even  for  Virginia  "thus 
much"  he  said,  among  other  things,  "thej  might  there  live 
under  the  King's  government" 

It  was  impossible  that  such  Englishmen  should  stay  forever 
in  Holland.  The  Pilgrims  in  Holland  were  ever  waiting  and 
longing  for  some  change  in  the  policy  of  the  English  government 
which  would  allow  them  to  go  home.  When  at  last  they  fully 
realized  that  that  could  never  be  and  "  knew  thej  were  pilgrims" 
and  must  continue  so,  they  were  bound,  however  far  away  it 
took  them  and  whatever  hardships  it  involved,  at  least  to  live 
under  the  government  of  their  native  land.  The  Dutch  offered 
to  transport  them  freely  **and  furnish  every  family  with  cattle," 
if  they  would  "go  under  them  to  Hudson's  river"  and  become 
citizens  of  New  Netherlands.  Instead  of  accepting  this  offer, 
as  at  one  time  they  were  almost  on  the  point  of  doing,  they 
finally  made  bond  •  servants  of  themselves  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  for  seven  years,  in  all  which  time  no  man  of  them 
was  to  labor,  spend,  or  save  for  himself  or  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  sake  of  planting  themselves  in  New  England. 

From  the  persecution  of  the  Independents  in  general,  turn 
we  to  the  Scrooby  congregation  in  particular.  It  b^n  to 
gather  around  Brewster  not  far  from  the  time  when  Elizabeth 
was  succeeded  by  James.  The  hopes  that  James's  accession 
would  introduce  a  milder  system  were  very  speedily  dispelled. 
The  mere  crossing  of  the  English  border  wrought  an  astonish- 
ing transformation  in  the  prince  who  had  praised  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  "the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  world,"  and  called  the 
English  service  "  an  evil  said  mass."  James  took  small  stock 
in  Whitgift's  and  Bancroft's  notions  of  apostolic  succession,  but 
he  did  believe  that  bishops  were  the  most  useful  instruments 
possible  to  help  him  get  rid  of  Parliament  and  make  himself 
ah  absolute  monarch — and  upon  this  his  mind  was  fixed  from 
the  start.  "No  bishop,  no  king,"  he  was  forever  saying,  and  it 
wds  a  very  sagacious  saying  too.  "A  Scot's  presbytery  agrees 
with  monarchy  as  well  as  God  and  the  devil,"  was  the  exclam- 
ation with  which  he  interrupted  the  Puritans,  in  their  petition 
for  the  right  of  free  discussion.  "  I  will  have  none  of  that  lib- 
erty as  to  ceremonies,"  he  said ;  "I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one 
discipline."     "I  will  make  the  Puritans  conform,  or  I  will 
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harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse."    "Only  hang  them/' 
he  said  to  the  bishops;  "that's  all." 

When,  now,  in  the  simple  words  of  Bradford's  Journal,  "as 
by  the  travell  &  diligence  of  some  godly  &  zealous  preachers, 
&  Gods  blessing  on  their  labours,  as  in  other  places  of  ye  land, 
so  in  ye  North  parts,  many  became  inlightened  by  ye  word  of 
God,  and  had  their  ignorance  &  sins  discovered  unto  them,  and 
begane  by  his  grace  to  reforme  their  lives,  and  make  conscience 
of  their  wayes,  the  worke  of  God  was  no  sooner  manifest  in 
them,  but  presently  they  were  both  scoffed  and  scorned  by  ye 
prophane  multitude,  and  ye  ministers  urged  with  ye  yoak  of 
subscription,  or  els  must  be  silenced ;  and  ye  poore  people 
were  so  vexed  with  apparators,  k  pursuants,  &  ye  comissarie 
courts,  as  truly  their  affliction  was  not  smale;  which,  notwith- 
standing, they  bore  sundrie  years  with  much  patience." — Such 
is  Bradford's  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of  the  peo- 
ple who  established  the  two  churches  at  Gainsborough  and 
Scrooby.  But  it  was  only  the  beginning.  As  they  came  "to 
see  further  into  things  by  the  light  of  ye  word  of  God, — how 
not  only  these  base  and  beggerly  ceremonies  were  unlawfull, 
but  also  that  ye  lordly  &  tiranous  power  of  ye  prelates  ought 
not  to  be  submitted  unto,"  they  were  speedily  made  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  they  could  be 
faithful  to  conscience  and  live,  and  that  was  by  leaving  Eng- 
land. They  could  scarcely  have  expected,  as  things  were 
then,  that  their  definite  organization  of  churches  renouncing 
all  dependence  on  the  bishops  or  the  state,  and  their  regular 
meetings  for  worship  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  law,  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  unnoticed  and  unpunished.  We  are  quite 
prepared  for  what  follows  in  Bradford's  narrativa  They  were 
"  bunted  k  persecuted  on  every  side,  so  as  their  former  afflic- 
tions were  but  as  flea-bitings  in  comparison  of  these  which  now 
came  upon  them.  For  some  were  taken  and  clapt  up  in  prison, 
others  had  their  houses  besett  &  watcht  night  and  day,  &  hardly 
escaped  their  hands;  and  ye  most  were  faine  to  file  &  leave 
their  bowses  &  habitations,  and  the  means  of  their  livelihood." 

This  was  the  state  of  things  from  which  Brewster's  little 
flock  fled  into  Holland,  "  wher  they  heard  was  freedome  of 
Beligion  for  all  men."    It  was  almost  as  hard  for  them  to  get  out 
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of  England  as  to  stay  in  it.  The  ports  were  closely  watched^ 
to  prevent  Separatists  escaping  into  Holland,  for  there  was  no 
security  that  they  would  not  find  their  way  from  Holland  to 
Virginia,  and  a  royal  proclamation  had  forbidden  Englishmen 
to  transport  themselves  to  Virginia  without  a  license.  James 
was  bound  that  the  Nonconformists,  "harried  out  of  England," 
should  not  take  refuge  in  America.  In  fact,  he  did  not  mean 
that  they  should  get  out  ot  England  at  all,  but  that,  somehow 
or  other,  they  should  be  harried  into  conformity.  The  disas- 
trous miscarriages  at  Boston  and  Hull  will  be  well  remembered. 
It  was  not  till  a  year  after  the  breaking  up  at  Scrooby,  and 
after  all  manner  of  desperate  shifts  and  troubles,  perils  of  land 
and  perils  of  sea,  perils  of  sickness  and  perils  of  prison,  perils 
from  ecclesiastical  officers  and  perils  from  the  jpotse  comiiaius^ 
that  the  fugitives  came  together  at  Amsterdam.  But  at  last, 
"  some  at  one  time  and  some  at  another,  and  some  in  one  place 
and  some  in  another,"  they  did  all  get  over.  There  is  not  very 
much  doubt,  I  think,  about  their  being,  at  this  time,  exiles  and 
martyrs  to  a  religious  cause.  And  exiles  and  martyrs  to  a  re- 
ligious cause  they  remained,  whether  in  Holland  or  in  America, 
so  long  as  they  desired  above  all  else,  save  only  to  be  true  to 
conscience,  to  return  to  their  old  homes,  so  long  especially  as 
they  preferred  to  be  members  of  a  scriptural  church  "in  the 
meanest  part  of  England"  rather  than  either  to  continue  where 
they  were  or  to  plant  themselves  in  Virginia 

How  did  they  find  themselves  situated  in  Holland  ?  What 
was  there  in  their  surroundings  there  corresponding  to  the 
bitter  waters  which,  in  our  supposed  case,  might  have  impelled 
Roger  Williams  to  move  on  from  Providence  to  Newport? 
The  main  thing  which  they  were  after  they  certainly  found — 
"freedom  of  religion  for  all  men."  Holland  had  already,  under 
the  Republic,  adopted  that  large  and  generous  policy  of  tolera- 
tion which  made  the  persecuted  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
turn  toward  her  when  they  prayed,  and  which  has  given  her  a 
proud  preeminence  in  the  history  of  liberty.  And  they  were 
treated  by  the  Dutch  magistrates  and  people  with  unvarying 
kindness  and  respect.  "Though  many  of  them  weer  poore, 
yet  ther  was  none  so  poore,  but  if  they  were  known  to  be  of 
that  congregation,  the  Dutch  (either  bakera  or  others)  would 
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trust  them  in  any  reasonable  matter  when  they  wanted  money. 
Because  they  had  found  by  experience  how  carfull  they  were 
to  keep  their  word,  and  saw  them  so  painfull  &  dilligente  in 
their  calling  :  yea,  they  would  strive  to  gett  their  custome,  and 
to  imploy  them  above  others,  in  their  worke,  for  their  honestie 
&  diligence."  "  These  English/'  said  the  magistrates  of  Leyden, 
reproving  the  Walloons  who  belonged  to  the  French  church  in 
that  city,  "  have  lived  amongst  us  now  these  twelve  years,  and 
yet  we  never  had  any  suit  or  accusation  come  against  any  of 
them." 

But  toleration  and  kindness  were  all  the  good  things  they 
found.  The  hardships  they  had  to  encounter  were  those 
of  a  company  of  poor  men  finding  themselves  in  a  foreign 
country,  with  cities  crowded  and  civilization  already  old  and 
complex,  instead  of  in  a  great  new  land,  with  virgin  soil,  and 
rivers  and  forests  free.  They  were  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  two  or  three  hundred  Vermont  farmers  would 
find  themselves,  if  banished  to  France  and  forced  to  get  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families  at  Havre  or  Eouen.  **  They 
heard  a  strange  and  uncouth  language  and  beheld  the  different 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  with  their  strange  fashions 
and  attires ;  all  so  far  differing  from  that  of  their  plain  country 
villages  (wherein  they  were  bred  and  had  so  long  lived)  as 
it  seemed  they  were  come  into  a  new  world.  But  these  were 
not  the  things  they  much  looked  on,  or  that  long  took  up  their 
thoughts ;  for  they  had  other  work  in  hand  and  another  kind 
of  war  to  wage  and  maintain.  For  though  they  saw  fair  and 
beautiful  cities,  flowing  with  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  wealth 
and  riches,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  they  saw  the  grim  and 
grizzly  face  of  poverty  coming  upon  them  like  an  armed  man, 
with  whom  they  must  buckle  and  encounter,  and  from  whom 
they  could  not  fly.*'  In  England  they  had  been,  most  of  them, 
simple  husbandmen.  Leyden  was  entirely  a  manufacturing 
city  and  they  had  to  learn  various  trades,  competing  with 
skillful  men  who  had  been  trained  in  such  employments  from 
their  youth.  "  They  fell  to  such  trades  and  employments  as 
they  best  could  ;  valuing  peace  and  their  spiritual  comfort 
above  any  other  riches  whatsoever.  And  at  length  they  came 
to  raise  a  competent  and  comfortable  living,  but  with  hard  and 
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continual  labor."  One  was  a  mason,  one  a  carpenter,  one  a 
smith,  and  one  a  tailor ;  these  may  have  brought  their  trades 
with  them  from  England.  A  very  few  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  engage  in  commerce.  Others  were  silk-workers,  wool-carders, 
and  fustian-makers.  Bradford  is  mentioned  by  one  authority 
as  a  fustian-maker  and  by  another  as  a  silk-worker,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  business.  Brewster, 
who  "  suflFered  much  hardship  after  he  had  spent  the  most  of 
his  means,  having  a  great  charge  and  many  children,"  sup- 
ported himself  at  one  time  by  teaching  English  to  students  in 
the  university,  having  drawn  up  an  English  grammar  in  Latin. 
He  finally  established  a  printing-office,  there  being  considerable 
occasion  for  printing  English  books  in  the  Netherlands,  some 
of  them  being  such  as  could  not  be  safely  printed  in  England. 
So  things  continued  for  ten  years  or  mora  The  twelve- 
years'  truce,  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1609,  which  had 
interrupted  the  long  and  desperate  war  with  Spain,  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  in  Holland  "ther  was  nothing  but 
beating  of  drumes  and  preparing  for  warn"  It  was  a  religious 
war — Catholic  against  Protestant  The  memories  of  Alva's 
bloody  persecutions  were  still  fri'sh  in  every  Netherlandish 
household,  and  the  English  Pilgrims  must  have  talked  with 
hundreds  of  men  in  Leyden  who  had  stood  on  the  walls  during 
the  terrible  siege,  and  who  had  heard  the  heroic  burgomaster, 
Van  der  Werflf,  offer  his  body  as  food  to  those  who  implored 
him  to  capitulate  the  city,  when  for  seven  weeks  they  had  had 
no  bread  to  eat.  When  Bradford  and  Brewster  answered  the 
doubters  and  grumblers  in  their  little  company,  in  their  fears 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  American  wilderness,  that  **ye  Spaniard 
might  prove  as  cruell  as  the  salvages  of  America,  and  ye 
famine  and  pestelence  as  soar  here  as  ther,  &  their  libertie  less 
to  looke  out  for  remedie,"  they  were  words  which  meant  some- 
thing. The  internal  affairs  of  Holland  also  were  in  the  greatest 
disorder  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Pilgrims'  stay  in 
Leyden.  The  strife  between  the  Remonstrants  and  the  Goraar- 
ists  threatened  almost  every  day  to  end  in  civil  war;  and  it 
was  while  the  Pilgrims  were  making  their  final  arrangements 
with  the  London  Adventurers  that  Barneveldt  died  on  the 
scaffold. 
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But  these  things,  serious  as  they  were,  were  altogether 
secondary  considerations  with  the  Pilgrima  Bradford  scarcely 
mentions  them,  in  showing  the  reasons  and  causes  of  the 
removal  to  New  England.  Nor,  in  point  of  fact,  do  we  find 
that  those  of  the  Leyden  congregation  who  remained  behind 
for  a  time  suflFered  from  the  political  troubles  in  Holland. 
The  primary  and  real  grounds  of  the  removal  would  have  been 
just  as  operative,  had  Holland  been  in  the  profoundest  peace. 
They  had  not  come  to  Holland  with  any  settled  intention  of 
making  it  their  permanent  home,  but  simply  because  it  was 
the  only  place  where  they  could  take  refuge,  in  a  terrible 
strait  It  had  been,  with  them,  '*any  port  in  a  storm."  They 
had  left  England  in  a  storm  which  they  believed  would  by  and 
by  blow  over,  and  they  waited  in  Holland  for  a  clearer  western 
sky.  They  never  cast  anchor  in  Holland.  It  was  one  and  the 
same  impulse  which  carried  tl^em  into  Holland  and  carried 
them  out  of  it.  They  gradually  came  to  see  that  such  hopes 
as  they  might  have  had  of  going  back  to  England  must  be  left 
out  of  the  calculation,  and  that  they  were  committed  to  a  war 
in  which  there  was  no  discharge.  '*The  grave  mistris  Experi- 
ence taught  them  many  things,*'  and  "ye  sagost  members 
bcgane  both  deeply  to  apprehend  their  present  dangers,  & 
wisely  to  foresee  ye  future,  &  thinke  of  timely  remedy." 

Both  Bradford  and  Winslow  have  left  us  plain  statements 
of  the  considerations  which  finally  determined  their  removal. 
The  movers  in  the  matter  had  no  material  advantages  whatever 
to  hope  for,  for  themselves.  Brewster  and  many  of  the  men 
of  the  old  Scrooby  congregation  now  "bcgane  to  be  well 
stricken  in  years."  At  this  time  too,  albeit  with  hard  and 
continual  labor,  these  had  at  length  come  to  raise  a  "compe- 
tente  and  comforteable  living."  Of  Brewster  himself,  Bradford 
says  that  "  towards  the  latter  part  of  those  twelve  years  spent 
in  Holland,  his  outward  condition  was  mended,  and  he  lived 
well  and  plentifully."  '*But  now  removing  into  this  country," 
he  adds,  by  way  of  contrast,  "all  these  things  were  laid  aside 
again,  and  a  new  course  of  living  must  be  submitted  to;  in 
which  he  was  no  way  unwilling  to  take  his  part  and  to  bear 
his  burden  with  the  rest,  living  many  times  without  bread  or 
com  many  months  together,  having  many  times  nothing  but 
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fish,  and  often  wanting  that  also."  A  burden  and  a  hardship 
it  was  felt  to  be  by  all  from  the  outset,  a  choice  of  evils, 
adopted  out  of  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  prompted  by  no  "curi- 
ositie  or  hope  of  gain  "  and  by  none  of  the  feelings  which 
planted  Boanoke  or  made  men  follow  Captain  John  Smith.  It 
was  agreed,  says  Winslow — writing  as  of  a  venture  recognized 
as  desperate — that  "  they  that  went  should  freely  oflFer  them- 
selves." The  prime  movers  in  the  enterprise,  the  "prudwit 
governors  '*  and  "  sagest  members,"  the  real  founders  of  New 
England,  were  impelled  by  no  selfish  motive  whatever— by 
which  I  mean  nothing  that  concerned  their  material  advantage 
— but  solely  by  considerations  of  moral  and  religious  duty. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  simple  and 
straightforward  stories  of  Bradford  and  Winslow,  so  altogether 
childlike  in  their  unaffectedness  and  truthfulness,  and  come  to 
any  other  conclusion.  These  men  did  see,  however,  that, 
although  the  better  ones  among  them  had  now  attained  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  although  the  people  generally  bore 
their  difficulties  **very  cherfully  &  with  a  resolute  courage," 
their  chances  were  so  hard  that  many  of  them  were  growing 
old  before  their  time,  and  they  feared  that  within  a  few  years 
more  these  might  sink  under  their  burdens,  and  that  the  little 
congregation  would  be  in  danger  to  scatter.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  they  '*  thought  it  better  to  dislodge  betimes  to  some 
place  of  better  advantage  and  less  danger,  if  any  such  could  be 
found,"  "  though  in  America." 

But  there  were  larger  consideration&  They  were  twofold- 
concerning  their  children,  and  concerning  their  brother  Inde- 
pendents in  England.  The  Pilgrims  wanted  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God — but  to  worship  God  was  much  more  important  with 
them  than  the  freedom.  Beligion  and  morality  meant  more  to 
them  than  toleration,  and  what  their  strict  and  stern  concep- 
tions of  morals  and  religion  were  we  very  well  know.  It  were 
a  pity  if  they  had  come  into  Holland  for  toleration,  if  so  be 
their  children  were  to  lose  the  truth  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  alone  they  sought  toleration.  The  problem  of  taking 
proper  care  of  their  children  and  giving  them  a  proper  training 
was  a  problem  quite  hard  enough,  even  if  the  question  of 
religion  were  left  out  of  the  account     As  necessity  was  a  hard 
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taskmaster  over  them,  so  they  were  compelled  to  be  hard  task- 
masters  to  their  children;  'Hhe  which,  says  Bradford,  *'as  it 
did  not  a  little  wound  ye  tender  harts  of  many  a  loving  father 
k  mother,  so  it  produced  likewise  sundrie  sad  k  sorrowful 
effects.  For  many  of  their  children,  that  were  of  best  disposi- 
tions and  gracious  inclinations,  haveing  lernde  to  bear  ye  yoake 
in  their  youth,  and  willing  to  beare  part  of  their  parents  burden, 
were,  often  times,  so  oppressed  with  their  hevie  labours,  that 
though  their  minds  were  free  and  willing,  yet  their  bodies 
bowed  under  ye  weight  of  ye  same,  and  became  decreped  in 
their  early  youth ;  the  vigor  of  nature  being  consumed  in  ye 
very  budd,  as  it  wera''  They  perceived,  too,  says  Winslow, 
"how  unable  they  were  there  to  give  such  education  to  their 
children  as  they  themselves  had  received," — and  how  import- 
ant the  office  of  education  was  in  their  eyes,  their  subsequent 
history  in  Massachusetts  proves.  But  that  which  was  *'of  all 
sorrowes  most  heavie  to  be  borne,"  continued  Bradford,  "was 
that  many  of  their  children,  by  these  occasions,  and  ye  great 
licentiousness  of  youth  in  that  countrie,  and  ye  manifold  temp- 
tations of  the  place,  were  drawne  away  by  evill  examples  into 
extravagante  &  dangerous  courses,  getting  ye  raines  off  their 
neks,  k  departing  from  their  parents.  Some  became  sohldiers, 
others  took  upon  them  farr  viages  by  sea,  and  other  some 
worse  oourses,  tending  to  disolutness  &  the  danger  of  their 
soules,  to  ye  great  greefe  of  their  parents  and  dishonor  of  God. 
So  that  they  saw  their  posteritie  would  be  in  danger  to  degen- 
erate k  be  corrupted."  One  has  only  to  reflect  for  a  single 
moment  upon  the  object  for  which  these  Puritans  had  come 
into  Holland  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  change  from  their 
simple  life  in  one  of  the  most  retired  agricultural  districts  of 
England  to  life  in  a  great  Dutch  manufacturing  city,  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  greatest  universities  of  Europe,  with  its  throngs 
of  students,  a  city  resounding  with  the  controversies  between 
Arminius  and  Gomar,  resounding  too  with  rumors  of  war,  full 
of  soldiers,  to  realize  what  grounds  they  had  for  anxiety  con- 
cerning their  children,  and  what  obligations  they  must  have 
felt  themselves  under,  "  oat  of  the  Christian  care  of  the  flock 
<>f  Christ  committed  to  them,"  to  provide  some  place  where 
temptations  were  less  grievous,  and  where  the  t)*uth  of 
VOL.  V.  47 
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which  they  were  stewards  would  be  more  likely  to  perpetuate 
itself. 

Then  as  to  their  brother  Independents  in  England.    There 
were  large  numbers  in  England  who  sympathized  with  their 
doctrines  and  polity,  and  longed*  for  the  liberty  which  the 
Pilgrims  found  in  Holland,  but  were  unwilling  to  endure  the 
hardships  which  were  the  price  the  Pilgrims  paid  for  their 
liberty.     **The  hardness  of  ye  place  and  cuntrie  was  such,  as 
few  in  comparison  would  cpme  to  them,  and  fewer  would  bide 
it  out,  and  continew  with  them.      For  many  that  came  to 
them,  and  many  more  that  desired  to  be  with  them,  could  not 
endure  that  great  labor  and  hard  fare,  with  other  inconven- 
iences which  they  underwent  k  were  contented  with."     "Yea, 
some  preferred  &  chose  ye  prisons  in  England,  rather  than  this 
libertie  in  Holland,  with  these  afflictions.'*  In  a  word,  England 
and  Holland  were  Scylla  and  Charybdis  for  the  poor  Inde- 
pendents.    They  were  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.    It  is  not  strange  that  the  consciences  of  many 
could  not  hold  out  under  the  terrible  pressure,  and  that  they 
"admitted  of  bondage,"  compromised  and  conformed,  or  at 
any  rate  held  their  peace.     The  Pilgrims  saw  that  the  exodus 
from  England  to  Holland  was  almost  ceasing,  and  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  suffered  so  much  was  not  growing. 
They  knew  that  the  fear  of  Holland  or  of  exile  to  any  place 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  England  was  crushing  the  courage 
out  of  many  who  would  else  have  faced  the  courts  as  stoutly 
as  Coping  and  Thacker  had  faced  Judge  Popham.     '*  Yea,  their 
pastor  would  often  say,  that  many  of  those  who  both  wrote  & 
preached  now  against  them,  if  they  were  in  a  place  wher  they 
might  have  libertie  and  live  comfortably,   they  would  then 
practise  as  they  did."     They  thought,  therefore,  "that  if  a 
better  and  easier  place  of  living  could  be  had,  it  would  draw 
many."    They  wished  to  provide,  in  New  England,  a  refiige 
for  the  persecuted  Independents  of  Old  England,  some  place 
where,  to  use  the  words  of  Winslow,  "  we  might  exemplarily 
show  our  tender  countrymen  by  our  example,  no  less  burdened 
than  ourselves,  where  they  might  live  and  comfortably  subsist, 
and  enjoy  the  like  liberties  with  us,  being  freed  from  anti- 
christian  bondage,"  and  still  "keep  their  names  and  nation." 
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That  this  desire  to  establish  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Eng- 
lish Independents  was  a  deep  and  genuine  desire,  and  not 
something  forgotten  as  soon  as  thej  were  once  across  the 
ocean,  is  quite  suflficiently  proved,  if  any  other  proof  than  the 
general  spirit  of  their  communications  with  England  were  neces 
sary,  by  the  discourses  of  Gush  man.  That  they  were  compelled 
by  political  considerations  to  make  the  least  possible  noise 
about  the  religious  character  of  their  enterprise,  and  that  their 
hardships,  during  the  first  few  )'ears  at  Plymouth,  were  so 
terrible  as  to  discourage  any  but  the  most  resolute  from  join- 
ing them,  and  to  prevent  any  large  emigration,  were  certainly 
no  faults  of  theirs.  It  was  their  ultimate  success  in  firmly 
establishing  their  colony,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  when, 
with  Charles  king  of  England  and  Laud  king  of  Charles,  men*s 
hearts  were  '*  failing  them  for  fear  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  that  were  coming,"  induced  the  great  Puritan  emigra- 
tion to  Massachusetts  Bay.  And  the  Massachusetts  aristocrats 
quickly  found  that  Plymouth  democracy  was  the  only  thing 
suited  to  this  side  of  the  water,  and  whatever  weaknesses  they 
had  for  episcopacy  and  the  ways  of  the  Church  of  England 
gave  way  instantaneously  to  the  power  of  Plymouth  Congre- 
gationalism, in  its  superior  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  a  free 
commonwealth. 

Their  desire  to  live,  maintaining  their  faith,  in  English  do- 
minions, and  to  retain  the  language  and  the  name  of  English- 
men, their  desire  to  establish  a  refuge  for  their  persecuted 
brother  Independents,  their  anxiety  for  the  education  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  their  children  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  prin- 
ciples, their  hope  to  lessen  the  burdens  which  were  crushing 
the  weaker  among  them,  and  their  apprehension  of  troublous 
times  in  Holland — these  were  the  "  weighty  and  solid  reasons  " 
which  prompted  their  removal  to  New  England.  Two  other 
things  were  considered  by  them,  the  one  concerning  their  duties 
to  the  people  they  were  leaving,  the  other  concerning  the  hea- 
then among  whom  they  were  going.  They  considered  **  how 
little  good  they  did  or  were  like  to  do  to  the  Dutch  in  reform- 
ing the  Sabbath,*'  and  they  had  a  great  hope  **  of  laying  some 
good  foundation,  or  at  least  to  make  some  way  thereunto,  for 
ye  propagating  &  advancing  ye  gospell   of  ye   kingdom  of 
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Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  ye  worM,"  "if  the  Lord  have 
a  people  amongst  the  natives  whither  he  should  bring  ns.'^ 

The  consideration  of  the  good  they  might  do  the  Dutch,  by 
staying  in  Holland,  was,  I  am  sure,  a  comparatively  trifling 
consideration  with  them,  and  they  probably  thought  more  of 
the  harm  the  Dutch  Sabbath  might  do  their  children  than  of 
the  good  which  the  example  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath  might  do 
the  Dutch.     And  the  consideration  of  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians,  certainly  never  a  primary  or  controlling  motive 
with  them,  was,  I  believe,  altogether  vague  and  substantially 
ex  post  facto.     They  cannot  be  much  blamed  for  not  taking 
their  chances  in  staying  to  make  Puritans  or  Sabbatarians  of 
the  Dutch.     Free  trade,  whether  in  religious  opinion  or  any- 
thing else,  has  not  made  headway  enough  among  ourselves,  to 
warrant  us  in  being  over-exacting  in  our  demands  upon  the 
magnanimity  of  the  good  people  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  protective  system  was  not  very  necessary 
for  the  Pilgrims,  if  they  wanted  to  keep  on  their  feet  and  do 
some  large  good  in  the  end ;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  qaite 
right  in  supposing  that  they  could  make  but  a  very  slight 
impression  upon  Holland,  while  Holland  would  probably  soon 
make  an  end  of  them  and  their  Puritanism  altogether.    As  to 
converting  the  Indians,  an  object  which  was  made  much  of  in 
writing  by  almost  all  the  early  colonists,  and  especially  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay   people,*   it  was   not  a  consideration  so 
remote  with  the  Pilgrims  as  the  notion  of  annoying  "that 
bloody  and  persecuting  Spaniard  about  the  Bay  of  Mexico" 
had  been  with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  certainly  not 
a  fictitious  thing.     When  we  find  Captain  John  Smith,  in  bis 
flowery  Description  of  New  England,  having  raked  together 
every  possible  provocative  to  emigration,  adding  that  "relig- 
ion, above  all  things,  should  move  us  (especially  the  clergie)  if 
we  were  religious,  to  shewe  our  faith  by  our  workea  in  con- 
verting those  poor  salvages,"  we  suspect  it  to  be  nothing  but 
a  part  of  the  valiant  captain's  buncombe.     Brewster  and  Bob- 

*  The  Charter  to  the  MassachuBetts  Colony  declares  ''the  princ^ 
end  of  this  plantation''  to  be  to  ''win  and  incite  the  natiTes  of  the 
country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  wod 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  Christian  faith."  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  a  lie,  but  it  was  not  the  truth. 
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inson  never  talked  buncombe.  If  they  profess  a  great  hope 
of  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  it  is  because 
they  really  felt  that  the  enterprise  they  were  undertaking 
might  aflTord  large  opportunities  in  that  direction ;  and  if  we 
do  not  find  the  colonists  hurrying  to  establish  Indian  churches 
about  Plymouth,  we  may  remember  that  we  do  not  find  them 
doing  very  much  besides  that  they  fully  meant  to  do,  and  that 
a  sustained  parched-corn  diet  does  not  greatly  tend  to  excite  the 
flames  of  missionary  zeal.  But  sincere  as  their  desire  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  unquestionably  was,  and  uniformly  kind  and 
honorable  as  was  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,''^  the  desire  to 

*  This  point,  along  with  the  general  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  by  the  New  England  colonies,  is  deserving  of  thorough  sepa- 
rate discussion — a  discussion  which  might  be  of  profit  to  the  country  at 
this  time.  The  impression  which  Professor  Adams  conveys  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Pilgrims  towards  the  Indians  is  altogether  misleading. 
'*  The  Pilgrims  came,"  he  says,  *'  as  virtual  invaders.  The  first  Indians 
they  saw,  they  chased;  the  first  Indian  com  they  discovered  they 
appropriated ;  in  the  first  hostile  encounter,  they  shot  at  the  Indians, 
and  Captain  Standish  bade  his  men  reserve  their  fire  till  they  *  could 
take  aim.' ''  This,  I  think,  is  a  bad  way  of  writing  history.  Let  us  see 
how  these  cavalier  statements  look  beside  the  simple  accounts  in  Brad- 
ford, upon  which  they  are  based.  (1.)  "Ye  15  of  Novebr:  When  they 
had  marched  aboute  ye  space  of  a  mile  by  ye  sea  side,  they  espied 
5  or  6  persons  with  a  dogg  coming  towards  them,  who  were  salvages; 
but  they  fied  from  them,  &  rane  up  into  ye  woods,  and  ye  English 
followed  them,  partly  to  see  if  they  could  apeake  with  them^  and  partly 
to  discover  if  ther  might  not  be  more  of  them  lying  in  amhtish.  But  ye 
Indeans  seeing  them  selves  thus  followed,  they  againe  forsooke  the 
woods,  and  rane  away  on  ye  sands  as  hard  as  they  could."  It  is  mani- 
fest that  they  **  chased"  these  Indians  with  no  hostile  intent.  But  the 
Indians  were  quite  warranted  in  being  afraid  of  them.  Their  idea  of 
the  English  was  based  upon  their  experience  with  one  of  John  Smith's 
subordinates,  Captain  Hunt,  a  master  of  a  ship,  who,  as  Bradford  says 
further  on,  "  deceived  the  people  and  got  them,  under  color  of  trucking 
with  them,  twenty  out  of  this  very  place  where  we  inhabit,  and  seven 
men  from  the  Nausites,  and  carried  them  away,  and  sold  them  for 
slaves,  like  a  wretched  man  that  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth  for 
his  profit."  The  rough  greeting  which  the  Pilgrims  first  got  from  the 
Indians  was  owing  to  their  fresh  recollection  of  these  kidnappers.  The 
friendly  relations  almost  immediately  established  and  so  faithfully  con- 
tinued with  Massasoit  and  all  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  show 
how  quick  the  Indians  were  to  respond  to  honorable  treatment  and  to 
recognize  the  sort  of  men  they  had  to  deal  with  in  the  Pilgrims.  (2.) 
The  next  day,  proceeding  further^  they  found,  buried  in  the  sand^ 
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convert  the  Indians  may  not  be  set  down  among  the  sobetan- 
tial  reasons  why  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New  England.  It  was 
an  accompaniment,  not  a  cause.  It  was  not  as  missionaries 
that  they  came. 

Such  seem  to  me  the  necessary  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
motives  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  I  believe  that  no  inquiry 
would  ever  have  been  necessary  if  they  had  had  a  little  more 
money  than  they  did  have  and  had  been  able  to  come  to  New 
England  on  their  own  account,  independent  of  English  mercan- 

**diverce  faire  Indian  baskets  filled  with  come  and  some  in  eares,  faire 
and  good,  of  diverce  colours,  which  seemed  to  them  a  very  goodly 
sight,  (haveing  never  seen  any  shuch  before)."  They  **tooke  with 
them  parte  of  ye  come,  and  buried  up  ye  rest."  That  which  they  took 
**they  brought  away,  purposing  to  give  them  full  satisfaction  when 
they  should  meet  with  any  of  them  (as  about  some  6  months  after¥rard 
they  did,  to  their  good  contente).  And  here  is  to  be  noted  a  spetiall 
providence  of  (Jod  and  a  great  mercie  to  this  poore  people,  that  bear 
they  gott  seed  to  plant  them  come  ye  next  year,  or  els  they  might  hare 
starved."  Toward  the  end  of  the  next  July,  the  Pilgrims  found  out,  in 
one  of  their  expeditions  along  the  coast,  who  the  Indians  were  to  whom 
the  com  had  belonged;  and  Governor  Bradford  again  makes  it  a  matter 
of  special  record  in  his  journal  that  "they  gave  fuU  satisfaction  to 
those  whose  come  they  had  found  &  taken  when  they  were  at  Cape 
Codd."  I  venture  to  say  that  the  whole  proceeding,  so  far  from  reflect- 
ing in  any  way  whatever  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  seems  peculiarly 
calculated  to  set  in  relief  their  honesty  and  almost  painful  scrupulous- 
ness. Imagine  a  company  of  hungry  British  in  Zulu-land  or  the  Trans- 
vaal having  any  scruples  about  appropriating  anything  that  fell  in 
their  way,  or  our  own  explorers  in  the  lands  of  the  Poncas  or  the  Utcs 
making  this  ado  about  a  bushel  of  com, — ^wonying  for  six  months 
until  they  had  found  the  owners  and  paid  for  it  I  (8.)  On  the  night  of 
the  7th  of  December,  camping  near  a  place  where  they  had  seen  a 
dozen  Indians  the  night  before,  they  made  a  barricade  and  posted  a 
sentinel.  About  midnight  "they  heard  a  hideous  &  great  crie."  They 
fired  a  couple  of  musket  shots  and  the  noise  ceased,  and  they  concluded 
it  wafi  a  company  of  wolves.  But  as  they  were  ending  breakfast  ^ 
next  morning,  '*all  on  ye  sudain,  they  heard  a  great  &  strange  crie, 
which  they  knew  to  be  the  same  voyces  they  heard  in  ye  night,  &  one 
of  their  company  being  abroad  came  runing  in,  &  cried,  '  Men,  Indeans, 
Indeans;'  and  withall,  their  arrowes  came  flying  amongst  them." 
They  got  their  guns  as  soon  as  they  could  ^'&  let  flye  amongs  them, 
and  quickly  stopped  their  violence,  yet  ther  was  a  lustie  man,  and  no 
less  valiante,  stood  behind  a  tree  within  half e  a  musket  shot,  and  let 
his  arrows  flie  at  them.  He  was  seen  shoot  8  arrowes,  which  were  all 
avoyded."  Would  our  delicate  humanitarians  have  had  the  fathers  fire 
into  the  air  while  this  was  going  on,  or  range  themselves  on  the  shon 
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tile  adventurers,  who  found  the  Pilgrims'  extremity  their  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  a  penny.  Much  of  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Pilgrims,  unable  to 
manage  their  own  case  and  too  poor  to  fit  out  their  expedition 
themselves,  had  to  resort  to  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Weston  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  L«)ndon,  who  were 
wrought  up  with  hopes  of  great  profits  from  the  fisheries  on 
the  New  England  coast  and  from  the  fur-trade  with  the  Indiana, 
and  saw  that  these  resolute  Puritans,  desperate  in  the  determi- 
nation to  get  out  of  Holland,  were  the  best  possible  men  to 

for  targets?  Miles  Standish  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  The 
lusty  Indian  behind  the  tree  '*  stood  8  shot  of  a  musket,  till  one  taking 
full  aime  at  him,  and  made  ye  barke  or  splinters  of  ye  tree  fly  about  his 
ears,  after  which  he  gave  an  extraordinary  shrike,  and  away  they 
wente  all  of  them.''  Standish's  men  followed  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  shouted  once  or  twice  and  gave  them  a  parting  shot  and  returned. 
''  This  they  did,  that  they  might  conceive  that  they  were  not  affrade  of 
them  or  any  way  discouraged.'' 

So  much  for  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians.  Another  question  of 
which  much  is  made  in  Prof.  Adams's  paper  is  whether  the  Pilgrims 
came  to  Plymouth  as  a  church.  It  is  maintained  that  they  did  not, 
but  that,  as  opposed  to  this,  Plymouth  was  founded  as  a  ''civil  body 
politick."  The  alleged  fact  that  the  first  public  meetings  on  shore  were 
of  a  civil  and  not  of  a  religious  character  goes  with  other  things,  it  is 
said,  to  show  that  civic  ideas  were  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of 
the  colony.  To  which  it  is  to  be  answered  that  the  Pilgrims  coming  as 
a  church  and  their  constituting  themselves  a  civil  body  politic  are  not 
at  all  things  exclusive  of  each  other.  The  facts  are  very  simple.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  whole  Leyden  congregation  to  remove  to  Ply- 
mouth if  things  prospered.  If  the  major  part  went  at  first,  so  it  was 
agreed  in  the  preliminary  consultations,  the  pastor  should  go  with 
them;  if  only  a  minority  went,  as  was  the  case,  the  elder  should  go. 
If  the  enterprise  miscarried  and  the  colonists  were  forced  to  return, 
those  who  remained  in  Leyden  were  to  help  them  imtil  they  could  get 
upon  their  own  feet  again;  if  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  colonists  at 
Plymouth  were  to  endeavor  to  help  over  the  poor  from  Leyden.  It 
was  also  agreed,  says  Bradford,  who  discusses  the  point,  **that  those 
that  went  should  be  an  absolute  church  of  themselves,  as  well  as  those 
that  staid,  yet  with  this  proviso,  that  as  any  of  the  rest  came  over  to 
them  or  any  of  themselves  returned  upon  an  occasion,  they  should  be 
reputed  as  members  without  any  further  dismission  or  testimonial." 
Thus  Brewster,  going  at  first,  was  ruling  elder  at  Plymouth,  and  Robin- 
son, whenever  h^  might  follow,  would  at  once  resume  his  duties  as 
pastor  there  without  any  ceremony.  The  points  involved  are  only  the 
same  which  would  come  up  if  the  congregation  of  Plymouth  Church 
should  emigrate  to  Timbuctoo,  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  majority  staying 
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hire  for  the  business.  The  Adventurers  were  for  the  most 
part,  indeed,  altogether  friendlj'  to  the  Pilgrims,  although  there 
were  enough  among  them  whose  thoughts,  as  Dr.  Bacon  well 
puts  it,  were  entirely  "of  codfish  and  beaver,  and  who,  under 
a  show  of  sympathizing  zeal,  cared  more  for  lai^e  profits  on 
their  investment  than  for  the  Gospel  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Christv"  These  latter  really  had  the  controlling  influence  in 
the  company,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  profits  on  fish  and  far  and 
not  the  ho|>e  to  spread  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  furnished 
the  Pilgrims  with  the  Mayflower,  The  Adventurers  had  ibe 
Pilgrims  in  their  power  and  the  conditions  which  were  the 
only  ones  that  Cushman  could  make  with  them  were  soch  as 
the  poor  Leyden  people  were  justified  in  calling  "conditions 
fitter  for  thieves  and  bond-slaves  than  honest  men.*'  The 
whole  intercourse  of  the  London  Company  with  the  Pilgrims 
after  their  arrival  in  America,  intercourse  managed  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  by  Weston,  shows  the  Company's  strong  mer- 
cenary spirit  They  sent  over  men  of  the  most  questionable 
sort  to  join  the  colony,  men  who  gave  the  Pilgrims  much 
trouble  and  threatened  to  change  the  whole  complexion  of 
things  at  Plymouth.  And  their  letters  were  one  unbroken 
clamor  for  more  fish  and  fur.  The  Fortune^  which  sailed  from 
London  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  with  intelligence  of 
the  terrible  hardships  of  that  first  winter  and  of  the  death  of 

behind  in  Brooklyn  while  the  first  detachment  was  "  prospecting^  and 
getting  the  ground  ready.  This  illustration  too  shows  perfectly  how 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  were  at  once  both  church  and  state.  Any 
company  of  men,  churchmen  or  not,  thrown  into  a  wilderness  alone, 
out  of  a  large  society  of  which  it  had  been  a  very  small  constituent,  and 
forced  to  manage  its  own  matters,  at  once  becomes,  simply  by  Tirtue 
of  its  position,  a  new  state.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  Mr.  Beecher's 
people,  nearing  Timbuctoo,  would  not  be  found  busying  themselves  in 
revising  their  creed  or  discussing  the  functions  of  deacons,  but  in 
appointing  surveyors  and  constables  and  settling  questions  of  property 
and  protection.  There  would  be  less  talk  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
than  of  schemes  of  taxation  and  government.  Carver*s  people  were  no 
more  given  to  holding  synods  and  prayer-meetings,  when  more  urgent 
business  was  on  hand.  As  to  their  first  public  meeting  on  shore,  we  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  myself  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  of  a  religious  character.  But  •whether  a  church 
service  or  a  *' town-meeting"  is  of  no  earthly  consequence,  the  matter 
being  quite  accidental. 
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half  of  the  heroic  little  band,  brought  a  letter  from  Weston, 
which  was  monstrous  in  its  selfishness  and  bard-heartedness. 
*^  That  yoa  sent  no  lading  in  the  ship  is  wonderful,  and  worthily 
distasted.  I  know  your  weakness  was  the  caase  of  it,  and,  I 
believe,  more  weakness  of  judgment  than  weakness  of  banda*' 
The  fact  that  any  man  in  London  should  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible for  the  colonists  to  have  sent  the  Mayflower  home  full  of 
beaver  and  codfish,  in  the  spring  of  1621,  shows  that  the  com- 
pany had  no  conoeption  whatever  of  the  real  situation.  It  is 
not  strange  that  Bradford  loses  his  temper  a  little  in  replying 
to  such  a  letter  as  this  of  Weston's.  "  They  which  tould  you 
we  spent  so  much  time  in  discoursing  k  consulting,  &c.,  their 
harts  can  tell  their  toungs,  they  lye.  They  cared  not,  so  they 
might  salve  their  owne  sores,  how  they  wounded  others. 
Indeed,  it  is  our  callamitie  that  we  are  (beyound  expectation) 
yoked  with  some  ill-conditioned  people,  who  will  never  doe 
good,  but  corrupte  and  abuse  others." 

These  were  the  people  under  whose  auspices  and  as  whose 
agents  and  servants  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New  England.  The 
London  Merchants  were  the  head  and  voice  of  the  enterprise 
for  England,  and  to  Cheapside  and  the  Strand  the  people  at 
Plymouth  were  only  a  set  of  men  m6ved  by  a  spirit  of  colonial 
enterprise,  seeking  to  better  their  material  condition  by  vigor- 
oasly  pushing  the  fish  and  fur  trade.*  But  Whitehall  knew 
better  than  that, — ^and  we  certainly  ought  to  find  no  trouble  in 

*  The  Company  was  indeed  compelled  to  be  as  silent  as  possible  about 
the  character  of  the  colony,  for  if  it  had  become  notorious  too  soon 
that  it  was  a  colony  of  *'  separatists  and  schismatics,'*  it  was  not  too  far 
away  to  be  reached  by  episcopal  power  and  would  very  likely  have 
been  made  an  end  of.  It  was  <m  this  account  that  the  company  per- 
Biflted  in  refusing  to  let  Bobinson  go  over;  for  Robinson's  name  had 
already  become  famous  in  the  theological  world,  and  his  presence  in 
the  colony  would  have  attracted  much  attention  thitherward.  But 
this  persistent  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Company  was  prompted  less 
by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonists  than  by  a  regard  for  its  own 
interests,  which  depended  upon  keeping  the  colonists  out  of  trouble. 
ThiB,  at  least,  was  Robinson's  own  conviction.  **I  persuade  myself," 
he  says  in  his  last  letter  to  the  chiux;h  at  Plymouth,  **  that  for  me  they 
of  aU  others  are  unwilling  I  should  be  transported;  especially  such  as 
have  an  eye  that  way  themselves,  as  thinking  if  I  come  there,  their 
market  wUl  be  marred  in  many  regards." 
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distinguishing  between  the  Adventurers  and  the  Planters  and 
between  the  motives  which  actuated  the  two  parties. 

Whitehall,  I  say,  knew  the  diflFerence  very  well  King 
James's  memory  was  much  more  than  twelve  years  long,  and 
the  Privy  Council  was  not  in  the  dark  as  to  who  these  men 
were  whom  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  hiring  to  catch 
codfish.  To  advance  the  dominions  of  England  James  was 
quick  enough  to  pronounce  a  most  laudable  thing,  **a  good 
and  honest  motion ;  and  fishing/'  he  said,  '*  was  an  honest 
trade,  the  apostles*  own  calling."  These,  however,  were  no 
ordinary  fishermen,  but  would  bear  a  little  catechizing  by  my 
lords  of  Canterbury  and  London.  And  so  the  inquisition  was 
reopened,  and  it  was  only  the  shrewdest  diplomacy  that  saved 
the  Pilgrims'  whole  project  from  shipwreck  at  the  last  moment 
Lord  Bacon  had  given  more  attention  to  colonial  matters  than 
anybody  else  in  the  government  of  that  day,  and  bis  maxims 
governed  the  council.  And  Bacon  had  said :  "  For  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  in  the  colonies,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
it  agree  with  that  which  is  settled  in  England ;  and,  to  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  fit  that  all  the  colonies  be  subordinate  under 
some  bishop  of  this  realm.  If  any  transplant  themselves  into 
plantations  abroad,  who  are  known  schismatics,  outlaws  or 
criminal  persons,  they  shall  be  sent  for  back  upon  the  first 
notice.  The  tenets  of  separatists  and  sectaries  are  full  of 
schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monarchy.  Discipline  by  bishops 
is  fittest  for  monarchy."  Robinson  and  Brewster  had  drawn 
up  a  statement  in  "seven  articles,"  for  Cushman  and  Carver  to 
lay  before  the  Privy  Council,  putting  their  principles  in  the 
most  temperate  form  possible,  and  meant  to  allay  irritation 
and  invite  confidence.  But  the  Council  did  not  need  much 
wit  to  see  that  the  articles  were  very  shaky  on  the  sacraments 
and  on  "  the  ecclesiastical  ministry."  "Who  shall  make  your 
minister?"  asked  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  who  had  under- 
taken to  submit  their  "further  explanation"  to  the  Council 
"  The  power  of  making  them  is  in  the  church,"  they  answered 
— and  it  came  near  winding  up  their  business.  Sir  John  saw 
that  the  more  they  explained  the  worse  it  got  for  them,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  and  shrewd  enough  to  keep  their  "  further 
explanation  "  away  from  the  council-board.    But  they  had  made 
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some  powerful  friends  in  court  circles,  and  these  **  labored  with 
the  King"  and  "wrought  with  the  archbishop,"  and  finally  the 
King  promised  that  he  **  would  connive  at  thera  and  not  molest 
them,  provided  they  carried  themselves  peaceably;   although 
he  refused  to  confirm  this  indefinite  promise  by  any  public  act 
This  was  the  best  that  the  Pilgrims  could  get,  and  at  last  they 
had  to  smuggle  themselves  into  the  Mayflower,  as  they  had 
had  to  smuggle  themselves  into  Holland,  relying  simply  upon 
a  wink  from  so  arrant  a  liar  and  cheat  as  King  James  L,  who 
might  take  a  notion  any  day  to  give  another  wink  to  Bancroft, 
that  should  completely  ups^t  them.     They  fully  realized  what 
a  "sandy  foundation  "  this  was,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  they  determined  to  take  the  risk,  and  "  to  rest  herein  on 
God's  providence,  as  they  had  done  in  other  things."    In  refus- 
ing to  give  them  an  official  pledge  or  make  some  express  en- 
gagement with  them,  James  was  doubtless  doing  deference  to 
the  "hobgoblin  of  consistency,"  which  haunts  little  minds  and 
stiffens  them  against  going  back  on  their  record,  good  or  bad. 
But  he  was  chiefly  doing  deference  to  the  bishops.     It  was 
the  bishops  who  drove  the  Pilgrims  into  Holland;  it  was  the 
bishops  who  hung  the  sword  of  Damocles  above  them  as  they 
sailed   to  Plymouth;  it  was  the  bishops  who  compelled  the 
founding  of  New  England,   and   the  great  Puritan   exodus. 
When,  fifty  years  afterwards,  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  other 
bishops  of  England  expressed  with  such  energy,  to  Increase 
Mather,  their  just  resentment  to  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  to  the  first  planters  of  New  Engjand,  the  old  Puritan 
exclaimed,  "If  such  had  been  the  bishops,  there  had  never 
been  a  New  England." 

It  was  as  exiles  and  martyrs  to  a  religious  cause  that  the 
Pilgrims  came  to  New  England.  The  diSerence  between  them 
and  men  inspired  primarily  by  a  desire  to  better  their  material 
condition,  is  shown  sufficiently  by  a  comparison  of  Plymouth 
with  Roanoke  or  Jamestown,  or  with  Weston's  plantation  at 
Weymouth.  Why  was  it  that  other  colonies  in  New  England 
languished  or  came  to  nothing,  while  the  starving  plantation 
at  Plymouth  struggled  vigorously  on  ?  The  idea  of  great  mer- 
cantile ambitions  or  pecuniary  advantages  in  the  case  of  the 
Pilgrims  is  preposterous.    If  they  had  any  such  ideas,  they  were 
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certainly  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment;  bat  they  had  none. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  for  them  to  expect  an  easier  time 
or  many  good  things  in  their  lifetime ;  but  they  did  not  expect 
it     "We  do  not  look  ever,"  they  said,  as  they  were  leaving 
Holland,  "to  attain,  for  ourselves,  in  any  other  place,  the  like 
of  our  present  helps  and  comforts,  during  our  lives,  which  are 
now  drawing  toward  their  perioda^'     If  material  advantage 
was  the  primary  consideration,  why  not  Virginia  or  New  Neth- 
erlands ?    John  Smith's  fish  stories  were  but  a  poor  offset  to 
what  was  known  of  those  kinder  soils  and  climates.    Why 
seven  years'  work  for  ten  pounds  sterling  ?    There  was  little 
to  induce  emigration  to  America  at  all  for  men  who  were  oot 
in  hard  circumstances  or  adventurers  by   profession.     The 
fate  of  previous  attempts  at  colonization  offered  no  fovorable 
auguries.     Boanoke  was  only  the  worst  of  the  colonial  trage- 
dies.     Jamestown   had   been  one  long  chapter  of  disasters; 
Yeardley's  reforms  had  hardly  begun,  and  no  news  of  them 
had  come  over  the  Atlantic  before  the  Mayflower  sailed.    The 
news  of  the  miserable  miscarriage  of  Blackwell's  enterprise 
came  to  the  Pilgrims  as  they  were  completing  their  prepara- 
tions to  leave  Leyden.     No  wonder  that  the  weaker-hearted 
feared  to  leave  Leyden  at  all,  and  that  every  stout  word  of 
Robinson  and  Cushman  was  necessary  to  overcome  objections 
and  push  the  movement  on.    The  enterprise  would  never  have 
succeeded  and  would  never  have  been  undertaken,  had  mate- 
rial advantage  been  the  only  inducement  or  the  primary  ona 
When  Bradford,  in  hjs  story,  arrives  with  the  Mayflower  in 
sight  of  the  New  England  coast,  he  says,  "  Hear  I  cannot  but 
stay  and  make  a  pause,  and  stand  half  amased  at  this  poore 
peoples  presente  condition."    He  recounts,  with  a  dignified  and 
naive  pathos  little  less  than  Homeric,  the  hardships  behind  and 
the  hardships  before,  and  exclaims,   "What  could  now  sua- 
taine  them  but  ye  spirite  of  God  &  his  grace  ?     May  not  k 
ought  not  the  children  of  these  fathers  rightly  say :  Ourfaihen 
were  Englishmen  which  came  over  this  great  ocean,  and  were  readj/ 
to  perish  in  this  willdernesV^     The  Pilgrims  realized  as  truly,  if 
not  as  completely,  at  this  point,  and  before  they  sailed,  what 
the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertaking  was,  as  the  survivors 
did  three  years  later,  when  their  brother  Pilgrims  of  the  Anne 
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foand  them  "little  better  than  half  naked,"  their  best  dish  "a 
lobster,  or  a  piece  of  fish,  without  bread,"  their  only  comfort 
the  assurance  that  "man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.*' 

Why  did  they  not  go  back,  if  material  advantage  was  what 
they  were  after?  For  "truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of 
that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might  have  had 
opportunity  to  have  returned."  How  many  remained  at  Roan- 
oke, that  "paradise  of  the  world,"  with  "the  goodliest  soil 
under  the  cope  of  heaven,"  its  "climate  so  wholesome  that  we 
have  not  one  sick,"  when  Drake's  ships  sailed  for  England  ? 
How  many  conspiracies  did  the  Wingfields  and  RatcliflFes  form 
to  desert  the  Jamestown  settlement?  But  when  the  May- 
flotoer^  in  the  early  springtime,  after  that  first  dreadful  winter, 
sailed  for  England,  how  many  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  went 
back  or  spoke  of  going  back?  I  venture  to  say  that  since 
Lather,  at  Worms,  spoke  his  protest  in  the  face  of  emperor 
and  Bome  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  I  stand  :  God  help  me,"  earth 
has  seen  no  such  instance  of  heroic  fortitude  and  lofty  devo- 
tion as  that  of  this  little  band  of  exiles  standing  on  the 
Plymouth  hillside.  Carver  and  half  their  number  sleeping 
beneath  their  feet,  watching  the  white  sails  of  the  Mayjlower 
fading  in  the  eastern  sky. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  laboring  for  themselves.  "  Enduring 
every  hardship  themselves,"  says  Bancroft,  "they  were  the 
servants  of  posterity,  the  benefactors  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions." It  is  true  that  some  of  them  managed  to  keep  alive 
and  that  a  few  of  them  struggled  at  last  into  comfortable 
circumstances.  But  the  profits  of  their  enterprise  have  come 
almost  entirely  to  the  generations  since,  most  largely  to  our- 
selves. One  satisfaction  they  did  have:  they  foresaw  the  oak 
which  should  grow  from  the  acorn  they  were  planting  and 
they  were  confident  that  their  successors  would  recognize  their 
virtues  and  their  motives.  "Out  of  small  beginnings,"  wrote 
Bradford,  "great  things  have  been  produced ;  and  as  one  small 
candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  light  here  kindled  hath 
shone  to  many,  yea,  in  some  sort  to  our  whole  nation."  "Let 
it  not  be  grevious  to  you,"  wrote  their  friends  in  England  in 
their  darkest  time,  "that  you  have  been  instruments  to  break 
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the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's 
end.  .  .  .  Ye^,  the  memory  of  the  adventurers  to  this  planta- 
tion shall  never  die." 

Enterprising  colonists  the  Pilgrims  certainly  were.  •  Never 
was  such  stuif  for  a  colony  as  these  stern,  shrewd  Englishmen. 
The  Merchant  Adventurers  knew  something  of  the  sort  of  men 
required  in  their  business  and  they  well  divined  what  sort  of 
men  they  had  struck  a  bargain  with.     If  a  spirit  of  colonial 
enterprise  was  not  what  chiefly  impelled  the  Pilgrims,  never 
was  a  colonial  enterprise  undertaken  and  carried  through  with 
such  courage  and  common-sense  and  shifiiness  as  tbeira     "The 
truth  is,''  says  James  Russell  Lowell,  '^  that  men  anxious  about 
their  souls  have  not  been  by  any  means  the  least  skillful  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  body;"  and  these  hard-handed 
men  of  Plymouth  knew  that  "  they  must  show  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  counting-house  ledger,  as  well  as  in  their 
private  accounts  with  their  own  soula     Tbe  liberty  of  praying 
when  and  how  they  would  must  be  balanced  with  an  ability 
of  paying  when  and  as  they -ought."     "The  most  perfect  incar- 
nation of  an  idea  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  as  Lowell 
says  again, — this  colony  of  Pilgrims   most  perfectly  solved 
that  most  difficult  problem  of  bringing  fine  ideals  into  healthy 
contact  with  the  hard,  prosaic  things  of  common  life.    They 
were   not   the   sort  of   men   who  dream,   like  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  of  some  **Pantisocracy"  upon  the  banks  of  Sus- 
quehannah,  where,  amidst  the  murmur  of  bumblebees  in  the 
clover,  the  golden  age  should  come  back  to  men.     They  did 
not  call  Plymouth  Arcadia  or  Utopia  or  Eldorado,  but  let  it 
stay  plain  Plymouth,  as  it  was  on  John  Smith's  map, — and 
stripped  for  work.     That  faith  and  work  go  hand  in  hand,— 
that  is  the  Plymouth  gospel ;   and  the  fittest  device  for  the 
title-page  of  the  history   of  the   planting  of  New  England 
would  be  a  cross,  gules^  upon  a  codfish,  argenL 

That  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  exiles  from  England  and 
martyrs  to  a  religious  cause  cannot  reasonably  disturb  any- 
body who  is  anxious  about  the  continuity  of  history  and  likes 
to  think  of  them  as  bearers  of  the  English  idea.  The  English 
idea  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  eclipsed  a  good  many  times 
by  the  ruling  powers  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  never  more 
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thoroughly  eclipsed  than  when  James  and  Charles  and  Ban- 
croft and  Laud  stood  for  the  government  It  was  not  in  those 
who  found  England  easy  under  these  men,  but  in  those  who 
found  it  bard,  that  the  genius  of  Alfred  and  Langton  and 
Montfort  and  Wyclif  perpetuated  itself.  The  continuity  of 
history  is  a  continuity  preserved  through  as  many  shocks  and 
convulsions  as  the  continuity  of  natural  development.  Goethe 
lugged  old  Thales  all  the  way  from  Greek  twilight,  to  help 
him  pout  at  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  in  Fausi^  and  to  swear 
that  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  upon  earth's  page  were  writ 
by  water ;  but  all  the  same,  the  fires  had  done  their  share  of 
the  work.  He  saw  no  good  in  the  French  Revolution  and 
shuddered  for  the  fate  of  the  princes.  Kant,  hanging  the  por- 
trait of  the  wild  Bosseau  above  his  desk  and  writing  that  eter- 
nal peace  can  come  only  with  the  universal  republic,  divined 
the  true  trend  of  reason  and  the  true  continuity  through  the 
shocks,  and  was  the  wiser  man.  Chatham  and  Burke  did  not 
find  it  hard  to  see  that  it  was  the  farmers  behind  the  redoubt 
on  Bunker  Hill,  and  not  King  George's  soldiers,  who  were  the 
champions  of  the  English  constitution.  And  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  "harried  out  of  England,"  were  as  truly  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  idea  as  was  Sam  Adams,  when 
England  set  a  price  upon  his  bead,  or  George  Washington, 
bombarding  the  English  army  out  of  Boston. 
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Article  H.— EMERSON'S  RELATION   TO  CHRIST  AND 

CHRISTIANITY. 

I.  Emebson's  Views  op  Christianity. 

Emerson  was  interested  in  Jesas  believing  bim  to  be  ''a 
trae  man  "  *'  who  has  appreciated  the  worth  of  man,"  **  whose 
name  is  not  so  much  written  as  ploughed  into  the  history  of 
the  world."  He  was  interested  in  Christianity  as  an  element 
that  has  affected  civilization.  He  never  openly  attacked  either 
Christ  or  Christianity.  Nevertheless  the  influence  of  EmeraoD 
has  done  more  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  this  generation  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  than  that  of  any  other  one  man.  A  carefal 
and  candid  examination  of  his  published  works  gives  this  view 
of  Christ  and  Christianity : 

Christ  is  a  mere  man  whose  worth  and  dignity  have  l)e€ii 
exaggerated.  He  was  no  more  divine  than  Plato,  or  Shakes- 
peare, or  any  other  genius.  When  he  said  I  am  divine,  he 
was  only  talking  poetry.  Having  disposed  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  by  calling  it  a  myth  and  attributing  it  to  the  fanaticism 
of  Christians,  he  does  not  scruple  to  divest  Jesus  of  moral  per- 
fection. The  virtues  of  Jesus  are  largely  the  creation  ot  man's 
imagination.  Jesus  like  other  men  of  genius  is  not  without 
fault.  He  fails  utterly  in  some  one  or  many  parts  to  satisfy 
our  idea,  fails  to  excite  spontaneous  interest  and  leaves  us 
hopeless  of  realizing  our  ideal  of  perfect  manhood.  There  is 
no  such  Jesus  as  men  fabla  His  perfection  is  all  in  our  eye,  a 
mere  illusion. 

Emerson's  views  of  Christianity  as  taught,  practiced  and 
embodied  in  institutions,  correspond  with  his  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  Jesus.  He  rejects  Christ's  doctrine  of  sin.  Sin 
according  to  Emerson  is  only  good  in  the  making;  it  is  the 
mud  out  of  which  the  spotless  lily  grows.  Every  man  is  a 
lover  of  truth.  There  is  no  pure  lie,  no  pure  malignity  in 
nature.  Falsehood  cannot  work  harm.  Evil  is  merely  priva- 
tive, not  absolute ;  it  is  like  cold  which  is  the  privation  of  heat 
The  religious  sentiment  reveals  to  man  that  the  fountain  of  all 
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good  is  in  himself.  Hence  Emerson  rejects  Christ's  doctrine 
of  man's  insufficiency  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  humility. 
With  one  dogmatic  assertion  Emerson  annuls  all  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  all  other  books  and  all 
other  men.  He  ignores  all  miracles  save  the  wonders  wrought 
by  nature  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  He 
has  no  faith  in  the  necessity  or  possibility  of  prayer.  Since 
man  is  self-sufficient,  what  need  is  there  of  prayer?  Since 
there  are  no  miracles,  how  could  prayer  be  answered?  "  Men's 
prayers,"  he  says,  "are  a  disease  of  the  will."  "That  which 
they  call  a  holy  office  is  not  so  much  as  brave  and  manly." 
"  Prayer  as  a  means  to  effect  a  private  end  is  meanness  and 
theft"  The  only  prayer  that  Emerson  allows  "  is  the  soliloquy 
of  a  beholding  and  jubilant  soul."  He  makes  sport  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  day  of  judgment,  substituting  therefor  the  retribu- 
tions which  a  man's  own  soul  inflicts  upon  itself.  As  to  a 
future  life  after  death  all  questioning  is  vain.  Jesus  "  never 
ulitered  a  syllable  concerning  the  duration  of  the  soul.  The 
questions  which  we  lust  to  ask  about  the  future  are  confession 
of  sin.  God  has  no  answer  for  them."  "  Of  immortality  the 
soul  when  well  employed  is  not  curious." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
removed  not  only  the  Saviour  from  the  world,  but  denied  that 
man  has  any  need  of  salvation,  he  attains  a  point  whence  he 
gives  us  his  view  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions. He  satirizes  the  Anglican  Church  without  mercy. 
Its  gospel  is,  "  By  taste  are  ye  saved."  Its  master  spirits  have 
forsaken  it.  Its  clergy  are  "  apes  and  players  rustling  in  old 
garments."  But  all  the  while  it  is  the  church  of  Christ  that  is 
the  real  mark  for  his  wit.  He  says  just  as  severe  things  of  the 
churches  of  America.  The  religions  of  men  are  "either  child- 
ish and  insignificant,  or  unmanly  and  effeminate."  The  causes 
of  this  wasting  unbelief  and  decaying  church  are  that  Chris- 
tians make  too  much  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  neglect  to 
make  enough  of  the  worth  of  man's  moral  perfection.  The 
trouble  is,  he  says,  "Christianity  has  dwelt,  it  dwells  with 
noxious  exaggeration  about  the  person  of  Jesus ;"  and  the  soul 
is  not  preached ;  hence  the  church  seems  to  totter  to  its  fall, 
almost  all  life  extinct" 

VOL.  V.  48 
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Snch  are  Emerson's  views  of  Christ  and  Christianity  as  set 
forth  in  his  brilliant  essays,  views  that  have  influenced  the 
religious  thought  of  the  age  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it, 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  has  so  boldlj 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  prayer  and  so  persistently  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  says :  **  If  any  one  can  be  said  to  have 
given  the  impulse  to  my  mind,  it  is  Emerson  ;  whatever  I  have 
done  the  world  owes  to  him."  Speaking  of  the  revolt  against 
orthodox  Christianity,  Bishop  Huntington  says  of  Emerson's 
part  in  the  movement :  "  Personally  and  visibly  the  enchanter 
was  not  much  on  the  scene  with  his  wand ;  but  he  was  never 
far  absent,  and  though  to  most  observers  he  might  seem  to  be 
only  a  reserved,  careless  or  smiling  spectator,  his  potent  spirit 
was  always  silently  at  work  creating  or  energizing  these 
changes,  and  the  incisive  strokes  of  his  genius  were  felt  every- 
where smiting  the  old  fabria"  Says  James  Freeman  Clarke: 
"If  to-day  traditions  have  lost  their  despotic  power ;  if  even 
those  who  hold  an  orthodox  creed  are  able  to  treat  it  as  a  dead 
letter,  respectable  for  its  past  uses,  but  by  no  means  binding 
on  us  now,  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  manly  position  taken  by 
Emerson." 

Such  testimonies  might  be  multiplied ;  but  there  is  no  need 
of  more.  Emerson  has  had  the  car  of  every  learned  and  ind^ 
pendent  thinker  for  a  generation.  He  has  been  a  hero  to 
young  men.  Especially  has  he  influenced  men  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  through  them  the  massea  These  recent 
denials  of  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment,  the  unbe- 
lief in  prayer,  the  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Christ,  the  ignoring  of  miracles  and  the  supernatural,  the 
declaration  that  Christianity  is  only  one  among  other  hunaan 
religions  and  is  already  passing  away,  may  all  be  traced  to  the 
germinal  thoughts  that  Emerson's  genius  has  been  scattering 
broadcast  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 

I  judge  not  the  man,  Emerson.  With  his  evil  he  has 
wrought  much  good ;  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  good  may  oa^ 
weigh  the  evil.  I  believe  his  motives  were  pure  and  that 
he  was  moved  by  a  love  of  truth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
described  accurately  what  he  saw  from  his  point  of  view ;  bat 
before  I  accept  his  visions  as  my  guide  I  must  be  assured  of 
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the  propriety  of  his  point  of  view  and  that  his  eyes  were  not 
askew. 

One  lovely  day  in  my  student  life  I  chanced  to  meet  Emer- 
son on  the  top  of  Mount  Mansfield  in  company  with  a  college 
professor.  We  walked  together  for  an  hour  along  the  ridge  of 
this  highest  peak  of  the  Oreen  Mountains,  a  mile  above  the  sea. 
Below  us  lay  a  magnificent  landscape  of  lake  and  stream,  of 
charming  valleys  and  distant  mountains,  stretching  all  the  way 
from  the  Adirondacks  to  the  White  Hills.  Besting  at  length 
on  the  very  summit,  Emerson  for  the  sake  of  getting  an  unique 
view  of  earth  and  sky  stooped  down  and  put  the  top  of  his 
head  on  the  ground,  that  with  eyes  upside  down  he  might  scan 
the  scenery ;  and  thus  with  inverted  retina  and  a  brain  gorged 
with  blood,  he  described  for  us  in  vivid  phrase  the  things  he 
saw. 

This  incident  characterizes  Emerson.  "  Turn  the  eyes  up- 
side down,"  he  says  in  his  essay  on  Idealism,  "  by  looking  at 
the  landscape  through  your  legs  and  how  agreeable  the  picture, 
though  you  have  seen  it  any  time  these  twenty  years."  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  is  the  man  who  climbed  the  loftiest  heights, 
that  from  his  own  point  of  view  with  inverted  retina  he  might 
gaze  upon  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  in  the  universe,  and 
then  in  brilliant  phrases  sketch  his  unique  vision  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  learned  on  the  one  hand  and  the  inquisitive  on 
the  other.  His  descriptions  are  no  doubt  agreeable  and  inspir- 
ing ;  but  before  we  accept  his  visions  as  real  and  true,  we  must 
be  sure  that  he  stands  on  his  feet  as  God  made  men  to  stand, 
and  not  on  his  head  as  fancy  grotesquely  places  him. 

n.  Emebson's  Indbbtednsss  to  Christ  and  CHBiSTiANrrY. 

Acknowledging  as  we  must  that  Emerson  formally  rejected 
Christ  and  Christianity,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  purity 
and  worth  of  his  moral  character  and  for  his  potent  spiritual 
influence  over  his  fellow  men  ?  Passing  by  much  that  may  be 
said,  let  us  emphasize  this  one  fact  which  stands  out  promi- 
nently in  his  remarkable  career.  Emerson  was  indebted  to  the 
Christ  and  Christianity  for  the  elements  of  his  power  as  a 
thinker  and  for  the  traits  of  goodness  in  his  character. 
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Speaking  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  says:  "In  that  all  of 
us  have  haJ  our  birth  and  nurture."  True  is  it  of  Emerson 
especially  that  he  had  his  birth  and  education  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Himself  at  one  time  a  Christian  minister,  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  were  Christian  ministers: 
indeed  for  eight  generations  were  his  ancestors  on  one  side  or 
the  other  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Where  did  Emerson  get 
this  lovely  character  which  moves  on  instinctively  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  after  motives  necessary  to  other  men  have  been  cot 
oflF?  Christian  birth,  and  Christian  culture  for  eight  geoera- 
tions  gave  it  to  him.  His  virtuous  life  is  at  once  the  proof  of 
the  law  of  heredity  of  which  science  tells  us  so  much,  and  ala) 
of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  which  assures  us  that  God 
who  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  also  sheweth  mercy  to  thousands 
of  generations  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

All  that  there  is  of  value  in  Emerson's  life  and  doctrines, 
and  there  is  much  of  great  value,  is  due  to  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity. Let  us  analyze  this  value.  In  what  does  this  worth 
consist?  Evidently  in  his  faith.  George  H.  Hepworth  says, 
"Emerson  had  such  intense  faith  in  something,  though  he 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell  us  what  it  was  exactly, 
that  our  doubts  grew  silent  and  lost  half  their  power."  Hep- 
worth  is  right  Emerson  himself  was  no  skeptia  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  never  had  so  much  as  a  doubt  in  all  his  life.  He 
is  always  positive.  He  never  vacillates  between  two  opinions. 
He  never  guesses.  He  knows  everything  that  is  knowable, 
and  what  is  unknowable  he  knows  that  he  don't  know.  He 
does  not  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  he  know? 
them  to  be  fallible.  He  does  not  doubt  the  deity  of  Christ; 
he  knows  that  Jesus  is  only  a  man.  No  man  ever  found 
Emerson  in  doubt  It  was  this  intense  positive  faith  of  Emer- 
son that  gave  such  vividness  to  all  his  words  and  gave  him 
such  influence  over  men. 

Now  where  did  Emerson  get  this  faith  ?  What  man  in  his- 
tory is  there  that  had  such  strong  faith  ?  Before  you  can  find 
one  whose  faith  surpassed  that  of  Emerson  you  must  go  back 
eighteen  hundred  years  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Emerson's  fiaith 
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was  inspired  of  Jesus.  This  faith  was  bred  in  the  blood  of  his 
six  grandfathers  and  transfused  through  the  veins  of  his 
father  into  his  own  heart  and  brain.  Emerson  read  the  New 
Testament,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  Christ's  sublime  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  own  intuitions,  and  in  the  truth  and  stability  of 
moral  law,  Emerson  absorbed  into  his  very  being.  Hepworth 
did  not  tell  in  what  Emerson  believed ;  but  the  object  of  his 
faith  is  not  difficult  to  see. 

Emerson  believed  first  of  all  in  himself.  Adopting  Socrates' 
motto,  *'  Know  thyself,''  he  studied  his  own  soul.  He  found 
there  an  inherited  love  of  truth,  intuitions  of  reason,  the  soul 
made  for  the  truth.  He  studied  his  own  soul  as  Agassiz,  a 
fish.  Thanks  to  his  Christian  birth  and  iiurture  he  chanced 
on  a  good  specimen.  Had  he  studied  the  soul  of  Goethe,  or 
Napoleon,  or  Tom  Paine,  or  of  some  pagan  he  would  not  have 
found  much  upon  which  to  found  an  ethical  system.  The  re- 
suit  of  bis  introspection  was  perfect  faith  in  himself.  But  that 
which  led  him  to  such  faith  in  himself  was  the  example  of 
Jesus.  He  saw  that  Jesus  had  perfect  faith  in  himself :  so  he 
said  I  also  will  have  faith  in  myself.  What  Jesus  has  done,  I 
also  may  do.  "  The  whole  value  of  biography,"  says  Emerson, 
'^is  to  increase  my  self-trust  by  demonstrating  what  man  can 
be  and  do."  Such  was  the  value  of  the  biography  of  Christ 
to  him. 

Being  convinced  thus  of  his  own  worth,  his  next  step  was  to 
grasp  the  great  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  as  con- 
trasted with  institutions  and  society.  He  makes  the  worth  of 
the  individual  the  corner  stone  of  his  philosophy.  Take 
out  this  truth  and  Emerson's  system  falls  to  pieces,  its  power 
eliminated.  But  where  did  Emerson  get  this  mighty  truth? 
Did  he  discover  it  for  himself  ?  Nay,  he  acknowledges  that  he 
got  it  from  Jesus,  of  whom  he  says :  ''  Thus  is  he,  as  I  think, 
the  only  soul  in  history  who  has  appreciated  the  worth  of  a 
man."     "  He  saw  with  open  eye  the  mystery  of  the  soul." 

In  studying  his  own  soul  Emerson  saw  that  it  as  well  as  the 
globe  on  which  he  stood  was  subject  to  law.  As  matter  is 
regulated  by  gravitation,  chemical  affinity  and  the  like :  so  he 
found  are  there  laws  of  emotion,  and  thought  and  choice, 
great  moral  laws  obedience  to  which  bring  life,  and  health,  and 
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happiness  to  the  soul ;  disobediejice  to  which  bring  misery,  and 
disease,  and  death  to  the  soul ;  he  found  these  laws  to  be 
eternal,  unchangeable,  and  self-executing.  In  the  reality  and 
[X)wer  of  these  moral  laws  Emerson  had  a  profound  faith. 
Never  a  doubt  concerning  them  crossed  his  serene  soul. 

In  this  faith  of  his  in  moral  law  was  the  hiding  of  Emerson's 
power.  It  gave  him  the  victory  over  his  own  soul,  and  master 
of  self  he  became  king  of  men.  With  his  feet  planted  upon 
the  unyielding  basis  of  moral  law,  he  could  in  patience  wait 
until  the  huge  world  rolled  round  up  to  his  commanding  posi- 
tion. Hence  in  the  midst  of  gross  materialism  men  bowed 
before  Emerson*s  spiritual  might 

But  who  turned  Emerson's  eye  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
moral  law  ?  who  lifted  him  up  to  the  bights  of  the  spiritual 
realm  and  placed  him  at  ihe  point  of  view  whence  he  could 
see  these  things  ?     He  did  not  attain  his  exaltation  by  chance 
nor  by  his  own  endeavor.     Was  it   Plato,   or  Confucius,  or 
Buddha?     None  of  these  tyros  in  moral  science  were  Emer- 
son's masters.     It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  taught  Emerson 
moral  science.     Emerson  declares  that  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  are  scientifically  perfect      Jesus  announced  the 
glory  of  the  moral  law :  Emerson  found  it  true  in  his  own 
soul  and  thenceforth  accepted  it  as  his  own.     Faith  and  obedi- 
ence in  the  moral  law  was  the  living  source  of  Emerson's 
clear  vision  and  matchless  eloquence.     Thus  moved  he  wrote 
these  effulgent  words :  "  I  think  that  the  last  lesson  of  life,  the 
choral  song  which  rises  from  all  elements  and  all  angels  is  a 
voluntary  obedience,  a  necessitated  freedom."     *' There  will  be 
a  new  church  founded  on  moral  science,  at  first  cold  and  naked, 
a  babe  in  the  manger  again,  the  algebra  and  mathematics  of 
ethical  law,  the  church  of  men  to  come  without  shawms  or 
psaltery  or  sackbut ;  but  it  will  have  heaven  and  earth  for  its 
beams  and  rafters ;  science  for  symbol  and  illustration ;  it  will 
fast  enough  gather  beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry.     Was  never 
stoicism  so  stern  and  exigent  as  this  shall  be.     It  shall  send 
man  home  to  his  central  solitude,  .  .  .     The  laws  are  his  con- 
solers, the  good  laws  themselves  are  alive,  they  know  if  he 
have  kept  them,  they  animate  him  with  the  leading  of  great 
duty." 
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Emerson  received  from  Jesus  three  ideas :  first,  the  worth  of 
the  soul ;  second,  the  grandeur  of  the  moral  law  ;  third,  the  value 
of  faith.  With  these  three  Emerson  became  enraptured.  They 
took  fall  possession  of  his  brain,  heart,  and  will.  These  truths 
Emerson  embodied.  He  saw  them,  believed  them,  obeyed  them, 
made  them  his  own.  Out  of  them  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  char- 
acter was  wrought  So  perfectly  absorbed  was  he  in  this  trinity 
of  truths  that  he  looked  no  farther.  '^  It  is  a  necessity  of  the 
human  mind,"  he  says,  ^'  that  he  who  looks  at  one  object  should 
look  away  from  all  other  objecta"  So  completely  did  these 
three  truths  satisfy  his  hunger  that  he  never  thought  of  going 
deeper  into  the  exhaustless  stores  of  truth  embodied  in  Jesus, 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Emerson  became  so  engrossed 
in  the  study  of  his  own  soul,  that  he  had  no  time  to  study  the 
soul  of  Jesua  ^*  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  he  says, 
"but  by  faith,  by  admiration,  by  sympathy."  Emerson  lived 
by  faith  in  the  unseen,  by  reverence  for  the  moral  law,  by 
sympathy  with  the  human  soul. 

So  filled  was  he  with  these  three  realities  and  his  heart  so 
burned  within  him  that,  like  the  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  his  eyes  were  holden  and  he  knew  not  his  Lord!  O 
that  those  eyes  of  his  had  been  opened  I  O  that  he  could  have 
recognized  his  forgotten  Lord !  If  the  recognition  of  the  man 
Jesus  and  the  comprehension  and  embodiment  of  only  three  of 
his  ideas  could  do  so  much  for  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  what 
glorious  things  would  have  been  wrought  could  Emerson  have 
attained  to  Paul's  point  of  view  and  beheld  Jesus  not  only  as  a 
brother  man,  but  also  as  the  embodiment  of  all  truth,  the  di- 
vine Son,  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person!  If  love  for  abstract  moral  law  could  move 
Emerson  to  such  profound  thoughts  and  such  a  pure  life,  what 
might  not  Emerson  have  achieved  had  he  seen  the  ideal  soul 
realized  in  the  Christ  and  the  glory  of  the  moral  law  embodied 
in  the  perfect  obedience  and  matchless  power  of  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  the  only  supreme  object  of  abiding  faith ! 

But  this  much  can  we  say :  Emerson  had  a  few  things  and 
was  faithful  with  what  he  had.  What  of  Christ  he  saw  he 
honored ;  what  of  truth  he  saw,  he  honored.  And  so  does  he 
put  to  ^harne  those  of  us  who  see  Christ  in  his  glory  and  the 
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whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  yet  are  faithless  to  our 
trust. 

"  I  look  for  a  new  teacher,"  said  Emerson,  "  that  shall  follow 
so  far  those  shining  laws,  that  he  shall  see  them  come  full  cir- 
cle; shall  see  their  rounding  complete  grace;  shall  see  the 
world  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  soul ;  shall  see  the  identity  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  with  purity  of  heart ;  and  shall  show  that 
Ought,  that  duty  is  one  with  Science,  with  Beauty  and  Joy." 

We  cannot  but  hope  that,  finally  having  attained  the  true 
point  of  view,  Emerson  now  sees  that  this  new  teacher  whom 
he  blindly  sought  so  earnestly  is  none  other  than  Jesus  of  old 
who  is  yet  eternally  new.* 

*  Those  wishing  to  consult  Ehnerson's  own  words  on  the  {mints  pre- 
sented in  this  paper  will  look  at  the  following  citations:  The  Prose 
Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Ck).  1870.  Vol.  I,  pp.  29,  35,  41,  61,  69,  86,  87,  246,  250,  257, 
266,  279,  360,  865,  367,  370,  452,  586,  559,  562,  563.  VoL  H,  266,  266,  287, 
269,  271,  426,  427,  441  and  442. 
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Abticub  m— provision  and  method  of  salva- 
tion. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  that  there  is  but 
one  provision  for  man's  salvation.     Peter  taught  this  notably 
in  one  of  his  earliest  apostolic  speeches  (Acts  iv.  12).     His 
words  are  remarkable  at  once  for  their  tone  of  authority  and 
definiteness  of  statement.     It  is  necessary  to  be  saved.     One 
may  not  beg  the  whole  question  at  the  outset  by  denying  his 
moral  need.     The  salvation,  too,  must  come   from   without. 
The  problem  finds  an  objective  solution.     One  may  not  assume 
airs  of  personal  sufficiency  and  propose  to  do  for  himself  what- 
ever saving  there  is  to  be  done.     Christ  is  a  necessary  Saviour 
not  for  a  few  but  for  all  men,  not  in  one  but  in  every  period  of 
human  history.     "Under  heaven"  lies  the  whole  sphere  of 
earth  and  the  whole  course  of  history,  and  within  these  bounds 
there  is  "  none  other  name."     The  provision  is  universal  in  its 
scope.     One  may  not  undertake  to  put  a  limit  to  it     Nor  may 
there  be  some  second  saviour.     There  is  not  only  no  **  different 
name  "  in  sort  but  "  no  other  ona*'    One  may  not  assume  the 
possibility  of  a  redemption   twice   undertaken,  nor  look  for 
another  till  he  who  claimed  to  be  the  one  and  only  Eedeemer 
has  been  not  merely  superseded  but  hopelessly  dishonored  and 
cast  asida     One  may  put  all   alleged  revelation  behind  his 
back  and  deny  all  objective  authority.     He  may  ignore  and 
defy  what  seems  a  pretense  so  vast,  and  stake  his  all  upon 
some  other  venture.     But  let  him  know  that  his  scheme  has  no 
endorsement     No  other   provision  is   "given   among   men." 
Nor  will  it  avail  to  attempt  to  impeach  the  authority  in  par- 
ticular of  our  apostle.     We  may  "  marvel,"  with  the  crowd,  at 
his  "boldness."     But  we  know  him,  as  they  did,  to  be  an 
"unlearned  and  ignorant"  man,  with  no  conceit  of  personal 
wisdom,  who  claimed  only  guidance  from  and  fidelity  to  a 
higher  source,  and  we  "  take  knowledge  "  of  him  that  he  "  had 
been  with"  one  who  was  responsible  for  this  sort  of  "bold- 
ness."    For  this,  too,  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  and  to 
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impeach  the  servant  is  to  impeach  the  master.  The  words  are 
strong,  but  it  will  not  be  made  to  appear  that  the  facts  are  pro- 
portionately weak.  The  so-called  redemption  is  not  a  failure, 
nor  is  it  reserved  for  the  age  of  science  and  culture  to  disclose 
any  other  want  of  man  or  to  bring  another  Gospel.  It  is  the 
ancient  folly  intensified  by  the  contradictions  of  history  and 
experience  to  assume  that  ignorance  is  the  only  sin  and  knowl- 
edge the  only  redemption,  and  with  Christendom  behind  and 
about  us  we  are  not  so  much  impressed  with  the  boldness  of 
the  apostle  of  redemption  as  by  the  arrogance  of  the  apostle  of 
culture. 

But  although  the  provision  of  redemption  must,  by  this  and 
every  other  New  Testament  authority,  be  one,  the  method  of 
its  realization   may   be,   must    be,    various.     Be   it  that  the 
grounds,  the  agencies,  and  the  conditions  of  redemption  are 
always  essentially  the  same,  it  is  still  a  fact,  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  no  two  souls  are  saved  alika     The  method 
is  modified  not  only  by  the  varying  relations  of  the  objective 
revelation,  but  by  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  subjects  of 
redemption,  and  it  is  a  perversion  of  fact,  as  well  as  stultifica- 
tion of  intelligence,  to  assume  the  possibility  of  a  redemption 
that  may  be  applied  in  invariable  method  or  realized  under 
invariable  conditions.     It  is  as  impossible  that  the  whole  race, 
in  every  period  of  its  history,  should  stand  in  the  same  invaria- 
ble relation  with  redemption  as  it  is  that  the  revelation  of  that 
redemption  should  stand  in  the  same  full  and  complete  rela- 
tion with  the  race.     Probation  has  an  unchangeable  unity  of 
ethical  significance,  but  it  has  many  variable  factors.    One 
man's  testing  as  such  means  ethically  what  every  other  man's 
means,  and  here  all  stand  on  the  same  footing.     But  the  testing 
is  made  under  such  varying  conditions  that  it  becomes  a  vary- 
ing problem.     The  divine  act  of  justification  is  ethically  always 
the  same,  its  ground  the  same,  its  conditions  essentially  the 
same,  but  its  relation  to  objective  revelation  is  so  various  and 
the  conditions  of  the  consciousness  of  its  recipients  in  different 
periods  are  so  various,  that  historically  the  application  and 
realization  of  justification  are  various.     Reconciliation  always 
means  essentially  the  same  thing,  the  objective  provision  is 
always  ideally  if  not  historically  the  same,  but  the  agencies  by 
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which  the  reconciliation  is  subjectively  realized  and  the  method 
of  their  operation  in  dififerent  periods  of  revelation  are  widely 
different  Regeneration  always  appears  in  like  results,  although 
greatly  varying  in  completeness,  but  the  agencies  of  regenera- 
tion are  modified  by  the  conditions  of  revelation,  and  the  vary- 
ing states  of  the  human  consciousness,  and  so  in  fact  the  very 
method  itself  of  regeneration  is  modified.  A  justifying  faith 
has  not  always  the  same  full  contents  nor  the  same  objects  to 
which  it  attaches  itself.  Even  repentance  varies  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  law,  of  sin  and  redemption.  This 
variety  in  the  method  of  realizing  redemption  in  fact  reveals 
itself  with  respect  to  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  its  full 
revelation,  and  this  presupposes  a  still  greater  variety  as  condi- 
tioned by  the  incompleteness  or  total  lack  of  revelation.  To 
postulate  but  one  redemption  and  that  for  a  race  involves  most 
important  issues,  which  must  be  faced.  By  as  much  as  we 
must  insist  on  the  unity  and  int^rity  of  redemption,  by  so 
much  must  we  insist  on  diversity  in  the  method  of  its  applica- 
tion. OnB  redemption  for  all  time  necessitates  the  assumption 
of  a  pre-advent  and  post-advent  method  of  application.  Abra- 
ham and  Moses  were  saved  as  Paul  and  Luther  were.  But  the 
elements  of  that  redemption  were  variously  applied  historically 
and  were  present  variously  in  their  consciousness.  One  re- 
demption for  all  nations  necessitates  the  assumption  of  an 
extra-Christian  and  an  intra-Christian  method  of  realization. 
My  redemption  is  that  of  Buddha  and  Socrates,  and  yet  it 
reaches  them,  if  at  all,  by  a  difi^erent  path. 

We  may  recognize  this  unity  of  provision  with  diversity  of 
method  in  the  antecedent  probability  of  the  case.  It  lies  in 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  viz:  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
in  the  nature  of  redemption,  in  the  unity  of  revelation,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  redemptive  provision.  One  redemp- 
tion is  the  rational  presupposition  of  any  redemption.  One 
redeemer  is  the  hidden  want  of  a  sinful  race.  Towards  him 
move  the  blind  longings  and  leadings  of  men.  And  when  he 
comes  men  are  made  to  see,  as  Paul  was,  his  centrality  and 
supremacy.  To  assume  this  henceforth  is  the  test  of  Christian 
loyalty.  All  men  need  redemption,  and  that  means  that  God 
must  move  in  th^  matter.     What  He  does  will  fit  itself  to  the 
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universal  want  It  is  a  race-want.  In  eflfect,  at  least,  the  race 
is  one.  Souls  are  fashioned  alika  There  is  no  psychology 
that  divides  the  race.  Sin  is  the  same,  its  result  the  same. 
The  want  of  one  is  the  want  of  all,  and  so  we  may  infer  that 
the  gift  of  one  will  be  the  gift  of  all.  The  nature  of  man  and 
of  sin  suggests  that  the  provision  of  redemption  will  be  one. 
It  will  at  last  emerge  into  supremacy.  It  may  demand  ages  of 
preparation,  but  at  last  it  will  come  and  take  its  place  tower- 
ingly  above  all  subordinate  or  preparative  agency.  Every 
thing  will  look  and  lead  up  to  it  It  will  somehow  put  itself 
in  connection  with  the  whole  race  and  disclose  its  scope  from 
the  first  And  this  only  will  contain  redemption.  There  may 
be  many  schemes  for  the  training  of  men  but  only  one  redemp- 
tion. By  its  very  conception  redemption  involves  unity  and 
supremacy,  and  to  speak  of  a  second  redemption  is  a  contra- 
diction. Bedemption  is  the  crown  of  all  revelation,  the  com- 
pletion of  history.  Revelation  and  redemption  are  identified. 
The  unity  of  the  one  is  the  unity  of  the  other.  We  may  read 
all  this  out  of  the  case,  and  out  of  the  history  of  revelation  so 
clearly  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  belonging  necessarily  to  the 
case.  I^  then,  Jesus  Christ  is  in  any  sort  an  agency  of  re- 
demption, he  is  sole,  sufficient,  and  supreme.  He,  the  invisible 
or  visible  Lord  of  souls,  out  of  the  fiesh  or  in  it,  will  stand 
alone  in  his  redemptive  potency  and  will  lead  all  souls  back  to 
Gk)d,  who  ever  come  to  Him. 

But  it  is  equally  involved  in  the  conditions  of  history  that 
this  redemption  shall  be  variously  applied.  To  say  that  it  dis- 
closes itself  progressively  is  also  to  say  that  it  realizes  itself 
variously.  The  same  argument  that  would  support  its  historic 
unity  must  support  also  its  historic  diversity.  It  is  the  neces- 
sity of  the  very  conception  of  a  race-redemption  that  it  relates 
itself  somehow  with  the  race.  But  it  is  equally  the  necessity 
that  it  relate  itself  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  that 
raca  The  certainty  that  heathen,  Jew,  and  Christian,  have  the 
same  redemption,  is  precisely  the  certainty  that  they  each  have 
it  in  a  different  way. 

If  now  we  consult  the  history  of  redemption,  this  view  of  the 
case  will  be  confirmed.  This  unity  of  provision  and  diversity 
of  method  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  record.     Th6  key  to  Hebrew 
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history  is  the  Christ.  This  grand  but  shadowy  personage  hovers 
everywhere.  The  race  seems  to  center  in  him,  and  in  him 
alone  get  explanation.  Its  aspirations,  longings,  hopes,  are 
towards  him,  its  institutions  prophetic  of  him.  In  themselves 
incomplete  and  unsuflScing.  All  is  promise  and  expectation. 
The  Christ  of  their  hopes  holds  a  world-wide  relation.  He  is 
more  than  a  national  Saviour.  He  is  the  Desire  of  all  nations. 
His  kingdom  shall  be  not  only  supreme  but  universal.  In  a 
more  or  less  adequate  sense  he  is  the  world's  redeemer.  In  a 
word  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Hebrew  history,  religion,  life, 
literature,  are  in  their  Christology.  Turn  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ  of  promise.  The 
Christian  documents  rest  on  this  assumption.  One  document 
gives  itself  wholly  to  the  demonstration  that  Judaism  has  no 
adequate  significance  or  validity  apart  from  Jesus  Christ  This 
Jesas  realizes  God's  redemption.  In  Him  is  the  "  mystery  hid 
for  agea"  Redemption  runs  far  back  beyond  time.  It  was 
in  God's  purposa  He  brings  out  and  executes  that  purpose. 
He  is  also  a  race-redeemer.  History  has  its  unity  and  its 
significance  in  him.  The  world  has  been  variously  preparing 
for  Him.  He  meets  the  universal  want  He  has  a  complete 
redemption.  He  is  changeless,  "the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
forever,"  cannot  be  supplanted  nor  superseded.  He  assumed 
his  own  redemptive  sufficiency.  His  disciples  only  echo  his 
assumption  and  make  the  very  song  of  heaven  a  proclamation 
of  His  supremacy.  But  although  the  record  thus  interprets 
itself,  there  are  manifest  no  false  assumptions  nor  crude  ana- 
chronisms from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no  complete  state- 
ment of  Christ's  redemptive  relations  with  the  race  as  a  whole. 
We  get  only  fragmentary  intimations.  There  are  central  facts 
and  inclusive  and  determinative  principles  which  we  can  safely 
apply.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  task  of  the  scripture  writers  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  God's  method  of  salvation.  They 
seem  to  have  no  conscious  vocation  to  discuss  these  questions. 
They  rather  avoid  them.  Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than 
the  moral  integrity  and  balance  of  judgment  exhibited  by 
them  in  this  matter.  The  centrality  of  Christ  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  involves  no  theory  of  the  particular  relation  either 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Gentile  with  him.     The  world's  redemption 
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is  in  Him,  and  yet  there  is  manifest  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
an  almost  complete  unconsciousness  of  His  necessary  redemp- 
tive relations  with  the  individual  soul,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  Messianic  salvation  was  rather  conceived  in  its  national  and 
political  aspects,  and  an  anticipatory,  ideal  redemption  through 
which  the  individual  receives  reconciliation  with  God,  was 
unknown.  Nor  is  there  a  fragment  of  evidence  that  the  He- 
brew understood  that  the  Gentile  wins  salvation  only  through 
his  Christ  and  loses  it  without  Him.  The  Gentile  would  win 
salvation  upon  the  same  terms  with  himself,  and  that  should 
be  not  through  some  particular  relation  with  a  prospective 
redeemer,  but  through  a  particular  relation  with  Jehovah,  the 
covenant  God.  Whatever  the  patriarch's  interpretation  of  the 
promises  of  Jehovah — and  it  may  have  assumed  various  forms 
— 'there  is  no  evidence  that  he  interpreted  it  as  the  promise  of 
One  through  whom  alone  he  could  secure  salvation.  Such 
anachronism  is  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts  of  the  record. 
And  yet,  according  to  our  Christian  Scriptures,  even  their 
redemption  was  in  Christ  Whatever  the  prophet's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  there  is  no  evidence  that  even  he  had 
clear  insight  into  its  typical  relation  with  the  redeemer  who  was 
to  come,  or  that  he  expected  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  its  typical 
significanca  And  as  for  the  average  Hebrew  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  at  all  understood  the  significance  of  his  ritual 
The  phenomena  of  Hebrew  prophetism  demonstrate  a  signal 
failure  to  apprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ. 

In  the  Christian  Scriptures  we  find  various  recognitions  of 
the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  Some  of  the  Chris- 
tian writers  indeed  seem  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  the  later 
over  into  the  earlier  revelation  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  writer 
of  the  first  gospel,  gives  it  a  too  subjective  interpretation.  But 
no  where  do  we  find  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrew  prophets 
clearly  understood  the  relation  of  redemption  to  themselves  or 
to  the  Gentile  world  at  large.  Bather  is  it  acknowledged  that 
they  groped  in  the  dark  and  sought  eagerly  to  know  what  only 
those  of  a  later  day  could  know.  There  is  explicit  reoognitioo 
by  Christ  himself  of  the  prophets'  conscious  reference  to  the 
Messianic  king.     But  such  recognized  references  are  only  very 
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few,  and  most  of  the  New  Testament  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  either  literary  adaptations  of  greater  or  less 
pertinence,  or  typical  prophesies  whose  historic  significance 
only  was  present  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  or  writer,  and 
whose  typical  sense,  although  real,  was  wholly  below  his  con- 
sciousness. This  variety  in  the  apprehension  of  redemption,  as 
thus  disclosed  by  the  record,  involves  the  fact  of  a  variety  in 
its  application  to  the  pre*advent  and  post-advent  as  well  as  to 
the  Oentile  and  Christian  sections  of  the  race. 

If  we  come  now  to  the  specific  aspects  of  the  question  we 
shall  find  this  unity  of  provision  with  diversity  of  method 
involved  in  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  the  personal  revelation  of 
God.  He  only  is  the  complete  revelation.  He  crowns  all  par- 
tial revelation  and  displaces  and  supercedes  it  Hitherto  the 
personal  factor  in  the  medium  of  revelation  has  been  either 
wholly  wanting  or  wholly  inadequate  The  revelation  has  not 
come  in  the  form  of  a  personal  revealer  or  the  revealer  has  been 
in  himself  no  adequate  revelation.  God  has  disclosed  some- 
what from  the  contents  of  his  knowledge  and  plan,  but  never 
before  his  person,  so  that  men  should  see  and  know  Him  in  a 
many-sided  complete  unity  of  personal  revelation,  moving  in  the 
fulness  of  a  divine  life  before  them.  CJirist  cautiously,  pro- 
gressively, as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently distinctly  assumed  for  himself  a  relation  with  God  so 
unique  that  his  disciples  could  never  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
position  he  was  destined  to  occupy  as  the  revealer  of  God. 
Whatever  the  form  of  their  conception,  whether  more  or  less 
definite,  the  apostles  after  Pentecost  did  not  fail  to  proclaim 
him  as  a  supernatural  personage.  A  new  self*disclosure  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  marks  the  conversion  of  Paul  and  the 
beginning  of  bis  apostleship.  He  had  known  Him  only  as  a 
human  being,  whose  audacious  pretenses  had  been  utterly  dis- 
credited by  His  ignominous  death.  He  now  knows  Him  as  a 
being  of  super-worldly  origin,  who  is  present  here  on  earth 
only  by  an  act  of  unspeakable  self-denial  and  humiliation, 
whose  work  involves  the  restoration  of  the  broken  harmony  of 
the  moral  world,  who  is  exalted  to  the  central  place  of  power, 
is  supreme  above  all  rational  and  moral  and  material  dominion, 
in  whom  all  things  have  their  unity,  towards  whom  all  things 
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tend  as  their  goal,  as  they  also  proceed  from  Him,  the  organ  of 
their  creation.     With  appropriate  reserve,  as  was  necessary  for 
the  apostle  to  theTolytheistic  Gentiles,  and  yet  with  sufficient 
definiteness  Paul  announces  this  as  the  gospel  committed  to  his 
charge.     But  it  is  reserved  for  John,  who  lingered  to  the  age 
of  bolder  and  broader  speculation,  to  complete  the  Apostolic 
Ohristology.     He   presents   Him  as  in  His  very  nature  the 
revealer  of  God.     This  is  not  only  his  function  here  on  earth, 
it  is  his  very  significance  in  the  universe.     He  not  only  came 
out  from  God  to  communicate  his  life  and  to  unite  us  to  Him, 
He  was  Himself  the  out-coming  God,  was  with  Him  in  the 
beginning  and  yet  was  God.     He  was  unseen  in  the  world  ages 
before  he  took  our  form,  "  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man." 
In   ways  unknown   he  was  at   work   here   "in   the  world" 
although  ^^the  world  knew  Him  not."     He  always  was  and  is 
the  revealer  of  God,  and  we  may  not  limit  his  work  among 
men  by  his  advent  and  post-advent  presence  and  method.    This 
New  Testament  teaching  is  behind  the  decisions  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  councils,  which  have  determined  the  Christoloy  of 
of  the  Church.     In  the  light  of  this  Ohristology  we  may  not 
assume  that  Christ,  the  only  adequate  revealer  of  God,  has  no 
practical  relation  wi^  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Him. 
Assume  that  none  but  those  who  have  personally  accepted 
Christ  here  on  earth  are  saved  and  this  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
the  revealer  of  God,  is  shorn  of  half  its  scriptural  import,  and 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  redemption  fails  wiUi  respect 
to  by  far  the  larger  section  of  the  race.     Assume  that  God  has 
some  other  provisions  for  disclosing  himself  redemptively  and 
drawing  souls  to  Him,  and  the  unity  of  His  provision  is  denied. 
Assume  that  Christ  may  have  practical  relations,  as  the  revealer 
of  God  with  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Him,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  He  has  more  than  one  method  of  communicating 
Himself  redemptively  to  the  souL     We  cannot  admit  that  so 
great  a  blessing  as  redemption  can  be  made  wholly  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  men  have  never  heard  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
come  in  the  flesh.     Invisibly  he  may  put  Himself  in  contact 
with  souls  that  have  never  heard  of  Him  and  draw  them  to 
God.     If  in  Him  alone  is  redemption,  these  souls  are  shut  np 
to  Him.     He  must  have  some  way  of  reaching  them  by  His 
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redemptive  drawings  and  unconscious  inward  redemptive  re- 
vealinga 

Still  other  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  confirm 
this  view  of  its  application.  It  is  contained  in  the  fact  that 
Christ,  as  redeemer,  is  bead  of  the  race.  Christ's  headship  can 
not  be  an  insignificant  and  fruitless  thing,  because  it  is  no  arbi- 
trary assumption  or  investiture.  God  put  him  as  the  race- 
head  to  represent  the  race  in  the  practical  interest  of  its 
redemption  because  of  what  he  was  in  himself.  What  Christ 
is  determines  his  place  and  function  with  respect  to  man. 
That  be  bore  not  only  a  perfect  humanity,  which  no  sin  has 
dishonored  or  defiled  or  disorganized,  but  a  divine  humanity, 
determines  it  that  he  may  accomplish  our  redemption  in  his 
own  person.  And  the  centrality  and  supremacy  of  Christ 
which  this  race-headship  involves,  necessitate*  the  assumption 
that  his  practical  relations  with  the  individual  members  of  the 
race  can  be  limited  neither  by  his  historic  manifestation  in  the 
race,  nor  by  the  circumstance  that  men  have  not  heard  of  that 
manifestation.  It  is  an  ideal  headship,  as  it  is  an  ideal  sacri- 
fice, "the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,*'  that 
may  avail  for  the  pre*advent  section  of  the  race.  And  it  is 
this  historic  headship,  and  the  work  wrought  in  it,  that  assures 
us  of  his  relation  with  the  entire  post-advent  section  of  it  Out 
from  him,  the  head,  run  the  race  lines  that  touch  every  darkest 
member  of  the  fallen  race.  So  far  as  its  intent  and  scope  are 
concerned  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ,  as  the  race-bead, 
must  be  in  the  interest  of  all  sections  of  the  race.  No  doctrine 
of  redemption  that  denies  this  will  stand.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  choose  between  the  doctrine  that  Qod  has  made  provision 
for  only  a  few  select  souls,  who  become  the  actual  and  con- 
scious recipients  of  redemption,  and  that  He  has  left  the  larger 
part  of  the  race  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  his  benevolent 
interest,  and  the  doctrine  that  He  has  left  this  unblessed  sec- 
tion to  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way.  The  one  is  as 
nnscriptural  as  the  other.  We  may  rather  reasonably  assume 
that  he  who  represents  his  race  in  the  interest  of  redemption, 
will  secure  to  it  some  advantages  from  that  relation.  And  we 
do  not  hereby  beg  the  question  of  the  final  actual  realization  of 
redemption  by  all  men,  for  this  has  no  necessary  bearing  on 
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that  question,  if  we  hold  any  tenable  theory  of  human  free- 
dom. That  God's  redemption  is  complete  and  is  honestly  in 
our  interest,  does  not  make  our  salvation  a  necessity  or  cer- 
tainty. It  constitutes  at  best  but  a  possibility.  That  the 
same  redemption  is  honestly  in  the  interest  of  the  heathen 
world  does  not  determine  that  the  heathen  world  mast  be 
saved.  It  only  determines  the  possibility  that  some  may  be 
saved  independently  of  their  knowledge  of  Christ  It  is  con- 
tained also  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is  the  ethical  element 
in  sacrifice  that  determines  its  validity.  It  is  its  ethical  per- 
fection that  determines  the  unconditional  validity  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  and  constitutes  it  objectively  a  race-sacrifice. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  principle  of  sacrifice  in  some 
form  has  held  its  ground  in  different  religions  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  the  ethical  factor  that  gives  the  principle  its  vitality.  Re- 
demption is  identified  with  some  form  of  the  idea  of  atone- 
ment. An  off'ering  is  demanded  as  the  price  of  favor.  But  it 
is  the  ethical  quality  of  the  offering  that  determines  its  worth. 
And  here  we  see  how  far  astray  the  early  church  went  in  con- 
ceiving the  offering  of  Christ  as  a  price  paid  the  devil  to  secure 
man  from  his  control  We  may  see  too  that  any  conception 
of  '  redemption  which  lays  its  emphasis  upon  the  price  itself 
paid  God  as  condition  of  man's  restoration  to  favor  rather  than 
upon  the  ethical  worth  of  the  sacrifice,  is  a  perversion  of  the 
principla  But  it  is  precisely  the  inadequacy  of  the  ethical 
factor  that  has  hopelessly  vitiated  every  sacrifice  but  that  of 
Christ.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  could  only  be  expressed 
symbolically.  It  should  seem  as  though  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice  were  in  effect,  if  not  half  consciously,  a  confession,  in 
outward  symbolic  act,  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  human  suffer- 
ing or  sacrifice  to  compensate  for  wrong  done,  or  to  win  favor, 
and  that  because  precisely  of  its  ethical  defect  Why  does 
one  lay  a  spotless  lamb  upon  the  altar  and  take  its  life?  We 
have  not  the  whole  history  of  that  act  We  may  fail  in  our 
analysis  for  lack  of  historic  data.  But  it  should  seem  as 
though  there  were  involved  here  the  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  suffering,  and  that  this  suffering  has  some  sort  of  con- 
nection with  guilt,  else  why  is  the  victim  made  to  suffer  death? 
It  should  seem  too  that  there  is  practical  confession  of  its  per- 
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sonal  inutility,  a  confession  that  no  amount  of  personal  suflfer- 
ing  will  be  ethically  availing,  else  why  is  the  lamb  and  not  the 
person  made  to  suflfer?  It  should  also  seem  a  practical  con- 
fession that  there  is  an  ethical  demand  for  a  goodness  which  no 
amount  of  personal  suffering  can  either  express  or  produce, 
else  why  take  a  spotless  offering,  the  type  of  purity  ?  What- 
ever our  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  blood  sacrifice,  it 
should  seem  at  least  that  there  lies  behind  it  the  recognition  of 
ethical  defect,  an  ethical  defect  that  demands  it,  and  yet  an 
ethical  defect  that  renders  it  invalid.  What  is  it  but  a  plea 
for  forgiveness  and  peace,  by  symbolic  confession  of  wrong  and 
of  inability  to  discharge  the  wrong?  In  its  grosser  form  it 
may  involve  the  idea  of  a  barter  for  favor.  But  this  will  not 
adequately  explain  the  facts.  Men  have  tortured  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  by  suffering  they  may  be  delivered  from  the 
corruption  of  sin.  They*  have  believed  also  that  suffering  is 
demanded  in  the  way  of  satisfaction  for  wrong.  But  the  ex- 
pectation of  purchasing  remittal  of  penalty  by  rendering  an 
exact  equivalent  of  suffering  does  not  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  phenomena.  It  seems  rather  a  plea  for  forgiveness  by 
effort  to  move  compassion  and  by  outward  testimony  of  repent- 
ance. And  all  this  seems  to  involve  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ethical  defect  in  every  effort  to  adjust  one's 
damaged  relations  with  a  higher  power.  It  is  this  ethical 
quality,  wanting  elsewhere,  that  realizes  itself  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Because  he  brings  to  his  self-offering  the  complete, 
the  sinless,  and  the  freely  surrendered  humanity  is  he  able  to 
present  a  perfect  sacrifice  to  God  for  man.  Because  of  this 
ethical  perfection  it  has  validity  with  God  and  removes  all 
barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  his  free  approach  to  man. 
And  because  of  this  perfection  it  becomes  a  race-sacrifice. 
Christ  is  mediator,  and  the  only  one,  between  God  and  man, 
and  not  between  God  and  a  few  select  individuals.  In  Christ's 
self-offering  the  race  is  presented  as  reconciled  to  God.  Any 
effort  to  break  down  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  an  objective  recon- 
ciliation in  the  person  of  Christ  of  the  race  as  such  must  be 
based  on  a  complete  perversion  of  the  Pauline  Christology. 
This  contains  the  very  heart  of  his  Gentile  Gospel.  Here  then 
as  elsewhere  we  perceive  that  the  provision  of  redemption  is 
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one  and  that  it  centers  in  Christ.  But  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  method  bv  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  avails  for  one 
man  or  one  section  of  the  race,  is  not  the  same  by  which  it 
avails  for  another.  That  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God 
through  Christ  is  of  no  practical  avail  to  any  soul,  independ- 
ently of  its  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  Christ  here  on  earth, 
we  cannot  accept  as  a  conclusion  legitimate  to  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament.  An  atonement  that  is  universal  in  its 
intent  and  scope  and  yet  is  limited  as  to  its  application  and 
practical  effect  to  only  the  few  who  have  known  of  it,  is  no 
better  than  a  limited  atonement  But  it  is  a  gratuitous  and 
arrogant  assumption  that  would  undertake  to  limit  the  effect  of 
Christ's  work  of  reconciliation  by  its  application  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel.  And  if  it  be  of  avail  beyond  the  word 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  ear  or  before  the  eye  then  it  must  avail  by 
a  method  that  only  more  signally  magnifies  the  divine  side  of 
our  redemption,  and  assures  us  that  there  is  more  in  it  than 
our  narrow  philosophy  dreams  ol 

If  now  we  advance  from  the  objective  grounds  to  the  subjec- 
tive conditions  of  salvation,  we  shall  discover  this  same  unity 
and  diversity.  As  there  is  but  one  inclusive  objective  basis,  so 
there  is  but  one  inclusive  subjective  condition.  We  are  saved 
according  to  some  regulative  provision.  It  is  not  random 
work.  Redemption  is  not  empiricism.  The  intelligence  and 
character  of  God  are  in  it  So  too  are  our  wants.  There  is 
unity  here  as  elsewhere  in  God's  provisions.  If  God  were  deal- 
ing with  fragments  of  a  race  his  conditions  might  vary.  Bat 
He  deals  with  a  race  in  all  its  sections  and  individuals  essen- 
tially the  same.  His  condition  is  simple.  It  hits  the  common 
want  It  is  good  for  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  strongest  It 
is  at  the  level  of  the  moral  capacity  of  the  most  d^raded. 
Men  are  capable  of  more  or  less ;  some  of  very  little.  Most 
have  a  badly  damaged  and  weakened  moral  capacity.  Bat 
every  one  is  capable  of  faith.  The  blindest  and  weakest  and 
wickedest  who  have  lost  all  self-confidence  and  all  hope  can  trust 
some  one  else.  God  begins  therefore  at  the  level  of  the  worst 
and  weakest.  He  can  not  begin  at  the  level  of  the  best  and 
strongest.  But  even  those  who  have  a  relative  goodness  and 
strength  need  to  be  approached  in  the  same  way.     Faith  is  a 
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human  and  not  class  necessity.  God  is  dealing  with  the  com- 
mon want  The  mature  not  less  than  the  immature  age 
needs  faith ;  the  manhood  not  less  than  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  Christianity  demands  it  not  less  than  Hebraism.  If 
Christianity  demands  it,  for  a  stronger  reason  must  Hebraism. 
If  God  demands  faith  of  a  man  much  more  will  he  of  a  child, 
if  of  maturity;  much  more  of  immaturity.  Faith,  then,  is  the 
subjective  condition  of  salvation.  It  includes  much  else.  It 
is  condition  of  the  growth  and  development  of  all  Christian 
virtues.  But  faith  in  some  more  or  less  definite  relation  with 
the  source  of  redemption  will  be  central  It  may  emerge  with 
varying  degrees  of  distinctness ;  it  may  drop  out  of  sight  and 
be  forgotten.  But  it  will  emerge  when  religion  revives;  and 
what  is  simplest  and  most  primitive  in  the  soul  will  begin  to 
assert  itself.  A  revival  of  religion  is  always  a  revival  of  the 
simplicities  of  faith.  Christianity  may  be  conceived  as  a  revi- 
val of  true  Judaism.  It  brought  back  to  recognition  what 
the  primitive  Hebraism  emphasized.  It  contains  also  in  its 
faith  -  principle  the  primitive  elements  of  universal  religion. 
Faith  is  religion  because  it  involves  a  recognized  relation  of 
dependence,  subjection,  and  fellowship.  Bedemption  could  not 
&il  to  insist  on  this  primitive  attitude  and  act  of  the  soul. 
Historically  this  is  the  fact.  Faith  has  always  been  the  cen- 
tral and  inclusive  condition  of  salvation.  Nothing  else  can 
have  this  preeminence.  Men  always  have  been,  are,  and  will 
be  saved  by  faith.  The  two  great  questions  before  the  apos- 
tolic church  were  the  universality  of  grace  and  justification  by 
faith.  Salvation  is  for  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew,  and  faith  is  con- 
dition for  both  alika  The  two  questions  developed  together, 
belonged  together,  and  were  preached  together.  Paul  preached 
the  universality  of  grace  and  the  simplicity  of  its  condition. 
No  one  can  preach  the  one  without  preaching  the  other.  The 
corruptest  pagan  may  be  saved  as  well  as  the  most  respectable 
Jew.  But  they  must  be  saved  on  the  same  condition.  Now 
all  this  involves  another  question:  What  about  those  who 
lived  before  Christ  came  ?  No  doubt  the  orthodox  Jews 
thought  they  had  a  strong  point  against  Paul's  lax  doctrine  of 
universal  grace  and  justifying  faith.  They  ask  with  triumph 
what  about  Father  Abraham  and  Moses,  the  Founder?     What 
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about  the  law  ?  That  question  was  answered  in  PauVs  letters 
to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  Paul  and  Abraham  are  saved 
on  the  same  terms.  There  is  not  one  provision  for  the  Chris- 
tian and  another  for  the  Patriarch.  The  unity  of  God's  king- 
dom is  not  disturbed.  This  is  the  primitive  provision.  It 
antedates  the  founding  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  religion.  The 
law  did  not  set  it  aside.  In  fact  the  law  was  exceptional ;  it 
was  only  a  "schoolmaster  with  reference  to  Christ.''  Bat 
there  has  always  been  more  or  less  diflSculty  in  adjusting  ibe 
relations  of  the  pre  advent  and  extra-Christian  sections  of  the 
race  with  Christ  and  his  redemption.  One  who  denies  the 
universality  of  grace  will  of  course  have  no  difficulty.  A  very 
snug  theology  may  be  developed  from  the  basis  of  a  limited 
grace.  The  only  difficulty  is  with  the  basis.  One  who  denies 
that  a  grace  that  is  universal  in  its  intent  and  scope  must  nec- 
essarily be  of  some  practical  advantage  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  maintains  that  its  practical  efficacy  is  limited 
wholly  to  those  who  consciously  accept  it,  may  persuade 
himself  that  he  has  escaped  all  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  denies  that  Christ  is  necessary  to  every  man's 
salvation  will  have  no  difficulty.  But  to  hold  these  two  char- 
acteristically Christian  doctrines,  the  universality  of  grace  and 
the  redemptive  centrality  of  Christ  involves  difficulty.  It 
appeared,  no  doubt,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  It 
does  not  come  up  for  discussion  as  grace  and  justification  do, 
but  there  are  traces  of  it.  Peter  could  have  no  trouble  with  it 
so  long  as  he  held  his  Jewish  Gospel.  But  when  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  Christ  as  a  race-redeemer  he  must  have  found  him- 
self, if  he  followed  his  thought  to  any  length,  in  some  perplex- 
ity. There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  he  followed  the  lead 
of  his  thought,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  question  occu- 
pied his  mind  for  a  time.  But  he  settled  it,  in  his  character- 
istic way,  and  did  not  perplex  himself  about  it  He  simply 
says,  *' I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  of  Him."  How  such  an  one  attains  to  this  fear  of 
God  and  to  this  acceptable  righteousness,  what  the  relation  of 
Christ  is  to  such  an  one,  is  not  discussed.  It  may  be  that  be 
recognized  all  such   in  every  age  or  nation  as  fear  God  and 
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work  righteousness  as  led  by  him  who  is  "  light  that  lighteth 
every  man.''  But  this  appears  only  in  brief,  and  obscure  inti- 
mations at  best.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  recognized  and  an 
eflFort  seems  to  be  made  to  meet  it  in  the  later  church  doctrine 
of  the  *'  Descensus  ad  Inferos,"  whose  exegetical  groundwork 
is  significantly  found  in  words  attributed  to  Peter  himself. 
But  of  this  let  us  postpone  more  specific  reference.  The  diffi- 
culty again  appears  in  the  make-shift  doctrine  of  an  anticipa- 
tory justification  by  an  anticipatory  faith  in  the  redemption 
that  was  to  be.  But  we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  scriptural 
basis  for  this.  The  prophets  no  doubt  anticipated  the  messi- 
anic king,  and  through  them  the  people.  The  messianic  hope 
was,  in  a  certain  broad  and  general  sense,  the  hope  of  redemp- 
tion. But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  believed  in  the  com- 
ing Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of  their  personal  salvation,  or 
that  they  recognized  such  faith  in  him  as  the  sole  and  sufficient 
condition  of  their  salvation.  Christ  indeed  said  that  Abraham 
saw  his  day  and  was  glad.  But  it  is  not  implied  that  he  saw 
in  him  his  only  redeemer.  Paul  says  that  Abraham  was  justi- 
fied by  faith  ;  but  it  is  evident  enough  that  his  faith  is  faith  in 
the  covenant  God,  and  not  in  Christ.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
any  such  anticipatory  faith  in  the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Old  Testament  object  of  saving  faith  is  God,  not  the 
Christ  That  the  Hebrew  did  not  know  the  Christ  of  his  sal- 
vation does  not  disprove  his  unseen  and  unconscious  efficacy. 
That  the  heathen  world  does  not  in  its  darkness  comprehend 
the  "  light  that  lighteth  every  man,"  does  not  disprove  the  pos- 
sible efficacy  of  that  light  even  in  the  midst  of  its  darkness. 
We  may  put  aside  all  such  baseless  theories  and  formulate  the 
intimations  of  our  Christian  books  into  a  more  definite  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  make  confession  of  our  belief  that  the  invisi- 
ble Christ  draws  to  himself  by  his  redemptive  leadings  all  such 
souls  as  are  receptive  to  his  gracious  influence;  that  he  pre- 
sents himself  to  them  when  they  are  summoned  into  the  invis- 
ible realm,  and  that  through  him  they  are  led  back  to  God. 

And  now  in  conclusion  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness confirms  the  view  here  presented.  This  testimony 
is  fully  secured  in  the  theology  of  the  church,  and  when  the- 
ology has  obscured  or  ignored  it.   Christian  feeling   has   re- 
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asserted  it  and  won  theology  back  from  its  provincialism  into 
closer  sympathy  with  Christian  experience  and  into  more  care- 
ful recognition  of  these  obscured  contents  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. The  so-called  New  England  theology  has  not 
borne  faithful  witness  hera  And  just  as  little  have  the  sources 
from  which  it  sprang.  It  has  not  fairly  represented  the  ortho- 
dox theology  of  the  church.  It  has  failed  to  develop,  it  has 
even  repressed  and  perverted  vital  elements  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  In  doing  this  it  has  also  dealt  perversely  with 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  Christian  feeling  and  life  have 
brought  about  a  reaction.  They  have  broken  the  iron  hard- 
ness of  a  false  logical  system.  They  have  forced  recognition 
of  some  primitive  facts  of  the  Christian  conscience  and  heart 
They  have  turned  our  attention  to  the  fuller  theology  of  the 
Catholic  church.  They  have  attached  themselves  to  a  more 
candid  and  thorough  Biblical  theology.  The  result  is  that 
theology  has  been  modified  in  spite  of  itself.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  a  vital  process  and  so  is  the  more  trustworthy  and 
reliable.  The  theology,  whose  center-point  is  an  arbitrary 
personal  will,  has  no  doubt  faithfully  emphasized  the  necessity, 
the  centrality,  and  the  supremacy  of  Christ's  redemption.  It 
has  found  no  salvation  out  of  Christ  But  it  has  not  made 
sufficient  provision  for  variety  in  the  application  of  that  re- 
demption. The  theology  which  is  found  in  the  older  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  in  this  respect  far  more  rational,  and  Scriptural, 
and  Christian.  It  is  not  legitimate  to  an  anthropology  that 
recognizes  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  the  mature  and  the 
immature,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant, 
as  "constituted  sinners"  by  the  fiction  of  a  "Federal  Head- 
ship," to  find  standing-ground  for  children  and  heathen  or 
even  imbeciles  within  the  provision  of  redemption.  But 
Christian  feeling  has  asserted  itself  against  logic  and  forced  a 
modification  of  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  depraved  instinct,  but  an 
instinct  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  reacts  against  the 
assumption  that  a  child's  Christian  probation  is  bounded  bj 
the  brief  period  of  its  earthly  life  or  that  it  has  no  Christian 
probation  at  all.  We  must  assume  that  even  the  child  needs 
redemption  and  that  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  for  it  Bot 
we  must  also  assume  that  the  redemption  is  applied  to  it  ac- 
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cording  to  a  method  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  one  of  mature  years.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stop  here.  If 
we  may  assume  a  post-mortem  application  of  redeeming  grace 
to  the  child,  so  also  may  we  assume  it  for  the  heathen  whose 
earthly  probation,  with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  redemp- 
tion, is  not  different  from  that  of  a  child.  Indeed  it  is  a  far 
more  reasonable  assumption  that  the  adult  heathen,  whose 
character  and  life  present  evidence  that  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted his  redemption  here  on  earth  had  he  known  of  it,  may 
accept  it  in  the  life  beyond,  than  that  every  child,  of  whose 
moral  and  spiritual  possibilities  we  can  know  but  little  or 
nothing,  will  as  of  course  accept  it  We  have  far  stronger 
ground  of  assurance  of  the  moral  survival  of  a  portion  of  the 
adult  heathen  world  than  of  the  entire  infant-section  of  the 
raca  We  have  reasonable  assurance  that  one,  who  here  on 
earth  has  shown  a  capacity  for  moral  and  religious  life,  will 
become  the  recipient  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  when  it  is 
presented  to  him.  But  what  may  we  know  of  the  moral  and 
religious  aptitudes  and  possibilities  of  the  children  who  have 
been  gendered  and  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  the  most  loath- 
some moral  corruption  here  in  Christendom?  For  such  we 
can  only  **  trust  the  larger  hope."  But  of  the  heathen,  who 
has  proved  himself  superior  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  environ- 
ment, we  may  have  a  rational  assurance.  And  yet  we  have 
come  to  dogmatize  about  infant  salvation  and  only  venture  to 
speculate  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  salvation  for  those  whose 
moral  probation  is  but  little  in  advance  of  that  of  children 
and  whose  Christian  probation  or  lack  of  probation  is  the 
same.  But  the  consciousness  of  the  church  has  claimed  the 
right  to  testify  with  respect  to  even  much  more  than  these 
limited  possibilities  of  redemption.  And  in  this  it  claims  the 
support  of  Scripture  testimony.  No  doubt  in  this  it  has  often 
gone  wildly  astray.  It  has  falsified  itself  and  perverted  sacred 
testimony. 

But  some  forms  at  least  of  this  testimony  must  come  into 
court  It  must  contain  elements  of  Christian  truth.  It  must 
be  a  necessity  of  Christian  thought.  It  stands  in  the  orthodox 
creeds  of  Christendom  and  demands  respectful  investigation,  if 
not  cordial  assent     It  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the 
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church  that  it  should  have  some  interest  in  the  unblessed  sec- 
tion of  the  race  that  has  passed  into  the  invisible  world  without 
a  knowledge  of  Christ.  And  it  is  no  less  creditable  to  its  Chris- 
tian thought  that  it  should  recognize  the  possibility  of  a  practical 
relation  between  the  Redeemer  and  every  section  of  the  race  he 
has  redeemed,  so  that  none  for  whom  this  redemption  was  in- 
tended shall  be  without  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  the  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  it.  And  this  has  seemed  a  necessity  just  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  church  has  conceived 
man's  need  of  redemption,  Christ's  sole  redemptive  suflSciency 
and  his  redemption  as  in  its  scope  and  intent  a  race-redemption. 
Turning  to  the  Scriptures  we  may  see  that  the  thought  of  the 
church  has  some  standing-ground  for  itself.  We  find  here  a 
final  consummation,  beyond  which  the  conditions  of  existence 
are  fixed.  Death  is  not  an  immediate  introduction  thereto. 
Here  lies  an  intermediate  state.  The  Hebrew  conceives  it  as 
the  under-world  or  realm  of  the  dead.  According  to  the  ethical 
immaturity  or  maturity  of  the  conception  it  appears  as  the  com- 
mon gathering  place  for  all  the  dead,  without  discrimination  or 
a  place  of  moral  distinctions  and  separations.  This  Hebrew 
conception  reappears  with  such  changes  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  transition,  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  is  bat 
dimly  outlined.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
sort  of  this  intermediate  state,  as  it  is  disclosed  by  the  New 
Testament  But  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  it  is  a  conscious 
state  and  a  state  of  moral  separation.  It  is  not  the  highest 
heaven  nor  the  lowest  hell,  yet  it  is  a  state  of  moral  discrimin- 
ation. It  is  to  this  intermediate  state,  which  our  English 
Scriptures  have  greatly  obscured  and  our  provincial  theology 
has  nearly  extinguished,  but  which  a  candid  Biblical  theology 
has  more  clearly  brought  to  light,  that  the  thought  of  the 
church  has  turned.  Convinced  of  the  universal  need  of  re- 
demption, convinced  that  Christ  is  the  only  redeemer,  convinced 
that  he  is  the  redeemer  of  the  race,  and  not  merely  of  a  frag- 
ment thereof,  and  yet  remembering  to  how  small  a  number  of 
that  race  the  redemption  is  ever  made  known  here  on  earth,  it 
has  asked  what  possibilities  of  redemptive  revelation  lie  here, 
and  what  possibilities  of  recovery.  It  has  not  ventured  with 
these  questionings  beyond   the  judgment  issues.      He  who 
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would  carry  hope  behind  the  judgment  scene  parts  company 
with  the  historic  thought  of  the  church.  But  it  has  boldly 
raised  the  question.  Is  this  intermediate  state  hopelessly  and 
universally  irremidable?  Is  there  no  possibility,  in  any  case, 
that  sin  there  may  cease  and  holiness  begin  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  destiny  that  lies  beyond  the  judgment  scene  is  for  every 
moiial  fixed  here  on  earth?  Is  it  the  sole  meaning  of  this 
state  that  God  gives  sin  and  holiness  a  chance  here  to  develop 
what  the  judgment  is  simply  to  disclose?  Is  it  only  an  inter- 
mediateness  between  destiny  irrevocably  fixed  and  destiny 
finally  disclosed  ?  In  its  search  and  speculation  it  has  eagerly 
seized  upon  the  few  fragmentary  scriptures  that  bear  or  have 
been  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  wrought  them  into 
its  service.  Out  of  this  complex  material  has  sprung  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Descensus  ad  Inferos^  whose  perversion  is  the  purga- 
tory of  a  corrupt  church  and  a  corrupt  theology.  And  now, 
whatever  one's  judgment  of  the  form  in  which  this  thought  of 
the  church  has  appeared,  he  can  not  fail  to  recognize  an  effort 
to  formulate  an  important  Christian  truth.  We  may  reject  the 
notion  of  a  local  tarrying  place  of  the  dead  as  gross.  We  may 
reject  as  irrational  the  notion  that  the  disembodied  Christ  ap- 
peared there  and  sought  to  reveal  himself  in  his  redemptive  word 
to  its  sinful  inhabitants.  We  may  discredit  every  Scripture 
passage  that  would  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  there  is  a  gospel 
for  the  dead,  and  may  expunge  every  recognition  of  it  from  our 
creed,  and  yet  there  remains  the  fact — fact  alike  of  Christian 
consciousness  and  Scripture — that  the  God  who  has  redeemed 
us  and  who  can  and  does  apply  that  redemption  variously,  will 
suffer  no  soul  to  fail  of  that  redemption  simply  for  lack  of  the 
knowledge  of  it. 
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Abticlb  IV.— HICKOK'S  MENTAL   SCIENCE. 

Empirical  Psychology.  By  Laurens  P.  HiCKOK,  D.D.,  LLD. 
Revised  with  the  cooperation  of  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D., 
LL.D.     (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Heath.) 

The  fundamental  position  of  this  work  remains  anchanged, 
but  the  point  of  view  is  quite  different.  Strict  scientific  ex- 
periment is  made  the  test  to  which  every  alleged  fact  is  sub- 
jected. This  form  of  presentation  cannot  fail  to  commend  it 
to  modern  scientific  thought.  The  work  js  a  marvel  of  con- 
densation :  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  yet  it  occupies 
less  space  than  the  former  edition.  Students  will  find  patient 
study  required ;  he  who  runs  may  read  little  of  its  meaning. 
Metaphysical  treatises  are  often  criticised  for  their  conciseness 
and  technical  terms  and  no  doubt  this  will  not  escapa  How- 
ever, a  mountain  considered  as  an  sesthetic  object  is  one  thing, 
the  view  it  afibrds  quite  another.  Perhaps  Moses,  once  on  the 
top  of  Mt.  Pisgah,  absorbed  in  the  vision  of  the  Promised 
Land  there  disclosed,  forgot  the  ruggedness  of  the  path  ap,  so 
will  the  honest  critic  of  this  book  when  he  fully  comprehends 
the  truth  it  reveals ;  for  it  offers  him  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  field  of  Mental  Science.  From 
the  standpoint  of  Reason  it  discloses  the  consistent  System  of 
Philosophy  in  which  the  union  of  Mind  and  Matter — the  unity 
and  trustworthiness  of  all  science  are  clearly  seen.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  brief  space  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  such 
a  book ;  indeed  we  could  hope  to  do  so  only  by  transcribing 
the  entire  volume.  The  following,  however,  may  serve  as  a 
table  of  contenta 

The  work  is  most  naturally  considered  in  three  parts.  (1) 
Introductory,  including  "Liabilities  to  Error,"  Outline  of  An- 
thropology, and  General  Method  of  Science.  (2)  Psychology 
Proper.  (3)  A  closing  chapter,  showing  how  a  complete  Em- 
pirical Psychology  gives  an  open  door  for  an  universal  Philos- 
ophy.    We  will  ndfice  a  few  leading  topics. 


i 
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(1)  General  Method, — Science,  the  author  shows,  differs  from 
common  experience  only  in  being  more  accurate  and  completa 
The  scientific  mind  possesses  no  faculties  not  common  to  every 
mind.  To  experience  is  to  make  trial  of,  to  use.  A  scientific 
experiment  is  a  re-trial,  carefully  made,  and  the  results  accu- 
rately noted.  Such  results  are  undoubted  facts;  but  these 
must  be  classified  and  systematized  to  give  science.  Hence 
the  General  Method  of  all  Science.  (1)  Attainment  of  facts 
exactly.  (2)  The  assortment  of  facts  in  classes  correctly.  (8) 
The  arrangement  of  classes  in  a  system  consistently.  In  at- 
taining Science  two  orders  of  proceeding  are  conceivable;  (1) 
beginning  at  the  center  and  working  out,  i.  e.  from  the  in- 
herent nature  of  the  causes  at  work  one  might  determine 
d  priori  vrhsii  must  be  their  ^products,  or  (2)  b^inning  with 
experience  and  going  backward  one  might  unravel  the  web  of 
Nature  to  ascertain  how  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  woven. 
The  first  is  the  order  of  Reason  =  Science  as  known  by  the 
Creator.  The  second  is  Empirical  Science  =  Science  as  known 
by  the  creature.  One  makes  it,  the  other  learns  it  We  can 
only  be  learners.  So  far  as  Nature  is  in  our  reach  we  may 
investigate,  but  may  never  supply  the  place  of  investigation 
by  speculation. 

Applying  this  Method  to  Psychology,  the  author  seeks  by 
repeated  experiment  to  discover  the  faculties  of  Mind  and  the 
laws  of  their  operation  as  revealed  in  the  facts  of  a  conscious 
experience.  Evidently  such  a  Psychology  is  no  hypothesis, 
craving  our  acceptance,  but  true  science  demanding  universal 
assent 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  all  Science  and  to  Philosophy. — 
Mind  is  for  the  present  defined  as  the  agent  that  makes  and 
takes  note  of  a  scientific  experiment  The  author  shows  (1) 
that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  mind, 
(2)  that  it  is  a  spontaneous  agent,  (3)  that  it  is  self-conscious, 
(4)  that  it  is  competent  to  apply  its  scientific  experiments  not 
merely  to  objects  about  it  but  also  to  its  own  being  and  acts, 
thereby  attaining  a  valid  Psychology,  (6)  that  all  objects  of 
experience  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes.  Human 
mind  as  given  in  scientific  experiment  will  stand  as  one  class, 
over  against  which  all  other  being — animal,  plant,  mineral — 
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stands  as  the  other.  The  first-class  can  be  elevate^l  to  scientific 
spontaneity,  the  second  cannot  The  higher  orders  of  ani- 
mals do  indeed  perceive,  remember,  exercise  thought  and 
judgment,  but  no  sentient  brute  has  ever  originated  and  exe- 
cuted a  scientific  experiment.  From  this  it  follows  that  there 
can  be  no  science — either  Physical  or  Psychical — except  as 
attained  by  Human  Mind.  Therefore  at  the  basis  of  all 
Science  as  well  as  of  all  Philosophy  is  Empirical  Psychology. 
We  can  be  sure  of  nothing  till  we  know  the  laws  of  mind  and 
their  trustworthiness. 

Problem  of  Psychology. — Common  experience  thus  discloses 
two  classes  of  facts  and  therefore  two  divisions  of  Sci- 
ence, Physical  and  Psychical;  but  the  human  mind  demands 
unity.  Psychology  must  therefore  (1)  test  by  accurate  experi- 
ment the  whole  human  knowing  in  experience,  (2)  it  must  in 
so  doing  put  me  in  a  position  to  determine  correctly  whether 
this  scientific  superiority  in  man  is  because  he  has  a  greater 
degree  of  the  spontaneous  faculty  than  the  animal,  or  l^ecaoae 
he  possesses  something  different  in  kind.  (3)  It  must  dis* 
cover  whether  man  has  not  a  faculty  higher  than  that  of 
scientific  experiment,  under  the  inspiration  of  which  experi- 
ments are  made,  which  faculty  when  recognized  shall  clearly 
be  seen  to  have  the  power  to  bring  the  Physical  and  Psychical 
together  in  one  system  and  thus  open  the  door  to  a  universal 
Philosophy.  Such  are  the  problems  the  author  now  proceeds 
to  investigate. 

Psychology. 

Careful  experiment  demonstrates  (1)  that  no  mental  activity 
ever  takes  place  save  as  some  condition  has  first  been  given, 
and  that  to  this  condition  the  action  corresponds,  (2)  that  the 
invariable  order  of  mental  activity  is  (1)  sensation,  (2)  conscious- 
ness, (8)  knowing,  (4)  feeling,  (5)  willing.  These  are  primitive 
facts  of  mental  science;  together  they  constitute  the  whole 
psychological  process. 

(1)  Sensation  is  shown  to  be  the  efibct  in  a  living  organism 
of  an  outer  invading  agency.  It  is  wholly  without  conscious- 
ness, but  conditional  for  the  mind  to  awake  to  activity.  (2) 
This  waking  state  is  the  dawn  of  consciousness.     In  it  subject 
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and  object  are  all  together  and  indiscriminate  like  the  unfo- 
cused light  in  a  camera,  out  of  which  proper  adjustment  will 
bring  definite  objects.  (3)  Within  consciousness  as  one  state, 
with  its  three  stages,  are  (1)  knowing,  (2)  feeling,  (3)  willing, 
each  conditional  for  its  successor.  These  indicate  the  three 
capabilities  of  mind,  viz:  intellect,  susceptibility,  will.  Each 
of  these  capabilities  the  author  now  makes  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended investigation. 

InteUecL — This  is  found  to  comprise  three  faculties — sense, 
understanding,  reason.  Sense  is  the  constructive  faculty.  It 
takes  the  content  in  consciousness  and  by  a  three-fold  act 
of  attention,  viz  :  defining,  distinguishing,  observing,  gives 
a  complete  phenomenal  object. — The  faculty  that  abidingly 
stands  under  objects  of  sense,  holding  these  in  reflex  order 
for  farther  deliberation,  is  the  understanding.  It  involves 
memory  and  reflective  thought  The  field  of  memoiy  is  sense, 
and  in  it  objects  occupy  the  same  relative  position  save  that 
they  are  arranged  in  inverse  order.  Events  that  occurred  first 
in  sense  stand  farthest  from  us  as  we  recall  them  in  orderly 
succession :  as  if  memory  were  a  mirror  reflecting  the  past. 
— Reflective  thought  So  far  as  man  has  communion  with  his 
fellows  must  he  have  an  experience  in  common  with  them; 
but  on  the  basis  of  sense  and  its  reflex  in  memory,  only  the 
most  limited  fellowship  could  exist,  for  only  such  facts  as  day 
and  night,  change  of  season,  etc.,  could  be  the  same  to  all. 
But  our  communion  is  not  thus  limited.  There  is  an  experi- 
ence higher  than  that  of  sense  common  to  all.  What  is  it? 
The  answer  is  that  of  conception.  Individual  objects  are  dis- 
tinct and  local  but  their  attributes  are  common  and  universal. 
The  taking  of  essential  attributes  together  is  a  conception 
(con^capio).  This  is  the  work  of  reflective  thought  Here  is 
the  source  of  language  and  universal  intercourse.  This  en- 
dowment is  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  all  the  world  kin. 
Thinking  is  the  act  of  combining  conceptions,  i.  e.,  the  shutting 
one  conception  within  another.  Syllogism  the  universal  form 
of  thought,  i  e.,  the  shutting  of  one  conclusion  within  another 
by  the  aid  of  a  third.  Logic  is  the  exposition  of  the  process  of 
thought.  This  leads  to  the  outline  of  empirical  logic.  Logic 
has  a  two-fold  division  conforming  to  the  two  classes  of  objects 
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of  experienca  I.  Logic  of  mechanical  forces,  including  logic  of 
permanent  and  changing  conceptions.  IL  Logic  of  living 
spontaneities.  Under  permanent  conceptions  a  brief  outliDc  is 
given  of  the  ordinary  logic  of  the  schools. — Changing  concep- 
tions. Permanent  conceptions  are  an  iron  frame  holding  its 
judgments  in  immutability.  A  shrub  is  not  a  tree  and  the  law 
of  excluded  middle  vrill  not  allow  the  one  to  pass  into  the  other; 
yet  in  experience  such  changes  are  constantly  occurring.  We 
need,  therefore,  conceptions  that  do  not  merely  abstract  com- 
mon attributes,  but,  instead,  retain  the  concrete  object  through 
all  its  changes  and  determine  for  it  all  possible  relations. 
These  are  changing  conceptions;  they  lead  us  through  the 
cat^ories  of  Hegelian  logic  so  far  as  these  categories  may  be 
tested  by  scientific  experiment — Logic  of  living  spontaneities. 
Here  the  author  discusses  problems  of  life  and  mind.  The 
first  step  is  to  attain  an  adequate  conception  of  spontaneous 
agency.  The  highest  manifestation  of  such  agency  is  mind 
itself  in  the  act  of  making  a  scientific  experiment  In  its  oper- 
ation two  facts  are  clearly  disclosed.  (1)  No  mental  act  ever 
takes  place  save  as  some  condition  has  first  been  given,  i.  a^ 
material  object  and  spontaneous  subject  never  manifest  them- 
selves separately,  but  are  even  complemental.  (2)  The  uniform 
order  of  mental  activity  is  (1)  attainment  of  particulars  in  their 
manifoldness,  (2)  classification,  (3)  arranging  these  classes  in 
systematic  unity.  Illustrations  of  both  these  laws  are  found  in 
all  sense-perception  and  understanding-recollection,  as  well  as 
in  the  general  method  of  all  science.  Such,  then,  is  our  con- 
ception of  spontaneity.  It  is  an  agent  (1)  acting  only  as  occa- 
sion is  given,  and  (2)  acting  in  this  three-fold  order. — Life. 
This  is  never  manifested  save  in  connection  with  material 
elements  as  its  condition.  Its  work  is  (1)  taking  the  needed 
elements  as  they  lie  promiscuously  about^  (2)  assimilating,  (S) 
organizing  them  there  by  building  up  a  physical  system.  Life 
may  be  defined  as  the  capability  to  give  spontaneity  to  matter 
through  the  medium  of  heat — Difference  between  vital  and 
material  forcea  (1)  The  former  is  spontaneous,  the  latter 
inert ;  acting  only  as  acted  upon.  (2)  Material  force  produces 
efi^ects  in  an  ever  progressing  series.  Life,  effects  in  a  recurring 
series;  that  is,  the  circumstances  that  cause  a  crystal  to  form 
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will  perpetuate  it,  but  the  very  same  circumstances  that  cause 
a  seed  to  germinate,  cause  it  to  mature  and  reproduce  itself  in 
endless  succession.  As  to  questions  of  spontaneous  generation. 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  scientific  ex- 
periment thus  far  only  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  "  omne  vivum 
ex  vivo." 

There  are  three  forms  of  life.  (1)  Instinct  The  earliest 
manifestation  of  life  is  in  spontaneous  movement  of  matter, 
matter  instinct  (thrust-into)  with  life.  This  is  the  highest 
endowment  of  vegetable  kingdom.  (2)  Sentiency.  In  animal 
kingdom  we  find  that  the  instinct  of  vegetables  has  been  super- 
endowed  with  sense  consciousness.  The  organism  is  built  up 
by  instinct  aided  and  guided  by  conscious-perception.  As  no 
experiment  has  found  the  mineral  begetting  the  vegetable,  so 
no  experiment  has  found  the  vegetable  begetting  the  animal. 
The  three  kingdoms  cannot  be  said,  scientifically,  to  be  evolved 
the  one  from  the  other,  but  they  have  been  proved  to  stand  in 
vital  connection.  (3)  Psyche.  This  is  the  endowment  of  under- 
standing by  which  the  whole  field  of  sense  is  recollected  and 
made  the  object  of  reflective  thought  "  It  is  the  faculty  of 
scientific  experiment  The  Psyche  is  the  reflex  second  life  of 
sentiency.  The  chrysalis  form  of  the  old  earthward  observa- 
tion, floating  with  a  lighter  body  and  a  finer  movement  in  a  purer 
and  thinner  atmosphere." 

The  Reason. — The  understanding  is  the  sphere  of  Empirical 
Science.  Of  it  we  may  truly  say  :  "  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod 
non  fuerit  in  sensu."  Eeflective  thought  may  accurately  de- 
termine what  experience  is  and  what  experience  has  been,  but 
the  whence  and  the  whither  are  beyond  its  ken.  The  author 
shows  that  we  do  possess  another  and  a  higher  faculty,  for  not 
only  are  these  questions  persistently  asked  but  also  answered ; 
answered  often  with  even  greater  confidence  than  is  given  to 
the  results  of  any  experiment  This  higher  faculty  is  the 
Reason.  Farther  incontrovertible  evidence  is  given  under 
these  three  heads.  (1)  Beason  is  the  only  faculty  that  can  "  in- 
duce" an  efiicient  cause  as  standing  under  every  event  of 
experience.  (2)  Reason  is  the  only  faculty  that  can  affirm 
pure  space  and  time  as  the  necessary  condition  for  all  place 
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and  period.     (3)  Reason   is  the  only   faculty  to    which  pure 
mathematics  are  possible. 

Thus  the  reality  of  such  a  faculty  is  put  beyond  question,— 
without  it  man  could  never  attain  necessary  and  universal 
truth,  would  never  ask  nor  answer  the  question  why.  Man 
may  doubt  his  senses — may  demand  re-trial  for  conclusions  of 
reflective  thought,  but  distrust  his  Eeason  he  cannot 

Philosophy, — This  higher  faculty  lays  the  foundation  of  uni- 
versal Philosophy — for  Human  Reason  in  knowing  itself  to  be 
finite  and  dependent  knows  a  Reason  higher  than  human,  in 
whom  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  (1)  Knows  this 
Higher  Reason  as  the  sufficient  and  ultimate  ground  for  the 
cause  Human  Reason  has  induced  as  standing  back  of  events. 
(2)  Knows  that  only  such  Higher  Reason  can  account  for  the 
Space  and  Time  of  Human  Reason.  (8)  Knows  that  in  this 
Higher  Reason  alone  is  the  complete  system  of  common  ex- 
perience ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  laws  of  thought  be  laws  of 
things  save  as  things  are  divine  thoughts  to  which  reality  has 
been  given  by  divine  will. 

Having  thus  established  the  reality  of  this  faculty  and  its 
trustworthiness,  the  author  notices  briefly  the  three  spheres  of 
its  activity.*  These  are  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Good. 
These  are  defined  as  so  many  ways  in  which  Reason  can  be 
revealed.  Reason  manifested  in  form  =  Beauty,  in  principle 
=  Truth,  in  personality  =  the  Good.  In  all  the  standard  of 
criticism  as  the  idea.  An  idea  literally  (e?coc,  idia^  dldoj  wit, 
wise,  wisdom,  vision)  is  that  whose  vision  makes  us  wise.  It 
is  a  capability  of  Reason.  Wisdom  is  thus  the  vision  of  ideas, 
or  the  insight  of  Reason  into  its  own  capabilities.  The  idea  is 
not  made,  nor  can  it  be  possessed  by  an  individual,  i.  e.  in  so 
far  as  an  idea  is  ours  and  not  equally  another's  it  ceases  to  be 
an  idea.  The  idea  is  all  perfect  and  universal.  The  proof  that 
men  everywhere  recognize  it  as  such  is  seen  whenever  they 
criticise  or  dispute.  This  shows  that  they  consciously  or  un- 
consciously assume  the  same  standard  of  appeal  for  all.  There 
is  no  absurdity  greater  than  that  of  denying  such  a  ooramoD 
standard,  for  to  justify  such  denial  one  must  appeal  to  the  very 
standard  he  denies. 

Genius. — In  another  part  of  the  book  it  has  been  shown 
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that  Fancy  belongs  to  the  faculty  of  Sense,  and  Imagination  to 
Understanding ;  it  is  here  proved  that  Genius  differs  from  these 
in  being  a  large  endowment  of  Eeason.  The  varieties  of 
Genius  will  correspond  to  the  threefold  way  in  which  Beason 
is  manifested,  i.  e.,  Genius  is  either  Artist  or  Sage,  or  in  the 
literal  sense  a  Hero.  The  Sage  may  be  either  an  Inductive, 
Productive,  or  Speculative  Genius. 

But  space  forbids  us  to  say  more.  No  part  of  the  whole 
work  is  more  instructive  or  fascinating  than  these  closing  pages 
of  the  Intellect.  We  will  attempt  no  analysis  of  the  Suscepti- 
bility and  Will.  These  sections  have  been  greatly  enriched 
in  tbis  edition,  and  in  them  as  firm  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
Morality  and  Eeligion  as  is  laid  in  the  Intellect  for  Philosophy. 

We  most  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  public  believ- 
ing that  it  will  throw  great  light  on  all  subjects  of  Modern 
Philosophic  discussion.  What  to  us  seems  one  of  its  chief 
attractions  is  that  its  spirit  is  so  thoroughly  candid.  It  care- 
fully avoids  all  dogmatism,  and  strives  to  be  only  a  guide,  like 
the  manuals  we  use  in  Chemistry.  It  is  the  Manual  of  Mental 
Analysis;  forcing  the  student  to  make  investigations  for  him- 
self. It  simply  teaches  him  how  to  listen  to,  and  to  voice  the 
testimony  of  his  own  consciousness.  We  believe  many  a 
student  will  rise  from  the  study  of  these  pages,  feeling  that  he 
is  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  his  convictions  by 
new  theories  no  longer  a  **  tenant  of  truth  at  will,"  but  that 
he  now  possesses  a  lease  of  truth  that  will  hold  so  long  a^ 
Reason  rules. 
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Article  V.— A  CHAPTER  IN   THE   RELIGIOUS 

HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 

The  letter  by  which  Henri  Di  Carapello,  late  caDon  of  St 
Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  recently  announced  to  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo,  the  highest  ecclesiastic  of  the  Basilica,  his  departure 
from  the  Romish  Communion,  has  been  copied  into  so  many  of 
our  secular  journals  that  it  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. It  may  not  be  as  well  known  that  Carapello's  reasons  for 
this  step,  founded  on  his  despair  of  ever  inaugurating  an  honest 
reform  in  the  Romish  church,  are  based  upon  the  results  of 
long,  patient  but  fruitless  endeavors  in  the  same  direction  by 
many  honest  workers  for  many  years.  The  autobiography 
which  Campello  issued  directly  after  his  announcement  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken,  and  which  has  been  published  in 
both  German  and  English,  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  many 
readers,  in  that  it  failed  to  give  anything  like  a  general  resume 
of  the  eflforts  which  had  been  going  on  before  his  time  to  make 
a  general  reformation  in  the  Romish  church.  Count  Cara- 
pello's step  only  assumes  its  true  light  and  full  meaning  when 
we  have  followed  his  movements  preceding  this  last  step,  and 
call  to  mind  the  reforms  which  his  sound  judgment  attempted 
to  introduce  into  the  church.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to-day 
to  this  last  subject,  and  condense  for  our  readers  the  substance 
of  a  very  full  editorial  by  the  editor  of  the  "German  Evangel- 
ical Journal,"  of  Bremen,  who,  as  he  says,  has  been  watching 
intently  for  a  whole  generation  all  these  Italian  movements. 

Among  the  Italian  people  infidelity  is  very  wide-spread,  and 
the  suspicion  and  even  hate  which  they  cherish  toward  the 
Italian  priesthood  has  extended  to  the  very  church  itself. 
This  has  come  to  pass,  largely,  from  the  uncompromising  atti- 
tude which  Pius  IX.  and  his  successor  have  assumed  toward 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  higher 
and  middle  classes  are  universally  irreligious.  They  have  an 
interest  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  church  only  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  politics.     They  feel  no  personal  interest  in  the 
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church  whatever.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  understand  very  little  of  religious  or  political  dis- 
cussions and  care  still  less  for  them.  From  the  foree  of  habit, 
strengthened  by  superstition,  they  keep  up  religious  observan- 
ces. But  they  would  turn  in  a  minute  against  the  papacy,  if 
Kuch  a  leader  as  Garibaldi  would  lift  up  the  standard.  In  the 
priesthood,  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  carry  on  a  double 
and  determined  warfare  (1st)  against  political  liberalism,  (2d) 
against  free  thinking  in  religious  matters,  since  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Most  of  the  Italian  priests  spring  from  the  lower  classes,  are 
trained  in  little  seminaries  under  supervision  of  the  bishops, 
without  receivmg  any  course  of  study  worth  mentioning. 
They  have  only  one  thing  that  they  can  do  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  They  can  say  mass  in  the  churches.  They  are  con- 
scious of  only  one  article  of  faith.  They  are  sure  that  if  they 
do  not  obey  the  bishop  he  can  stop  their  saying  mass,  and  so 
by  one  stroke  of  his  pen  take  away  their  bread.  Besides  this 
crowd  of  incompetent  priests  and  the  swarms  of  Jesuits  there  is 
another  and  smaller  class  of  the  clergy,  who  are  at  once  reli- 
gious and  patriotic  They  believe  that  the  church  should 
bring  her  religious  interests  into  harmony  with  the  national 
interests  of  Italy,  and  that  she  should  show  some  such  respect 
for  the  Italian  people  as  Christendom  generally  demands.  And 
they  believe  that  this  must  he  done^  if  Italy  is  to  be  saved  from 
infidelity,  and  the  church  from  absolute  collapse.  However 
much  these  men  may  disagree  on  other  topics  their  united  con- 
viction is  briefly  expressed  in  the  words  which  more  than  ten 
years  ago  an  illustrious  magnate  of  the  Church  used  as  the 
closing  words  of  a  sermon  on  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to 
Italy: 

"In  fine,  Signori,  O  reforma,  O  rovinal"  (In  a  word,  gen- 
tlemen, reform  or  ruin  I)  Just  as  in  these  latest  days  at  the 
bands  of  Curci  and  Campello,  so  for  a  generation  have  the 
ideas  of  reform,  among  this  class  of  which  I  speak,  been  associ- 
ated, not  with  a  scientific  study  of  the  old  institutions,  but 
with  the  living  questions  of  to-day.  They  are  occupied  with 
practical  topics,  such  as  regulating  the  relationship  of  Church 
and  State — the  renunciation  of  temporal  government  by  the 
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Pope — the  controlling  of  the  reactionary  tendency  of  the  spirit- 
ual courts  as  formulated  in  the  syllabus,  at  least  so  far  as 
political  matters  are  concerned. 

In  1860,  after  the  first  great  consolidation,  societies  were 
organized  among  the  priests  in  middle  Italy  "for  the  mutual 
protection  from  the  persecution  of  pope  and  bishop"  of  such 
as  favor  Italy,  the  king,  and  the  constitution.  At  first  these 
societies  were  shielded  by  the  government  Soon,  however, 
they  were  left  without  support,  and  the  Romish  cry  began  to 
resound,  "You  are  violating  Cavour's  maxim — *A  free  Church 
for  a  free  State,'  if  you  protect  these  rebels  against  the 
Church." 

So  by  threats  of  churchly  censure  these  societies  were  com- 
pelled to  dissolve.  In  Naples,  in  1861,  a  like  association  took 
place  under  the  name  "Union  of  Liberal  Italian  Clergy." 
The  original  programme  contained  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Church  with  Italy  on  the  basis  of  renunciation  of  the  temporal 
power  by  the  pope,  and  there  was  talk  of  several  reforms 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  society's  organ  was  "La 
Colonna  di  Fuoco" — (The  Pillar  of  Fire),  the  name  of  which 
called  to  mind  the  leading  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
desert     In  it  the  following  demands  were  advocated: 

I.  The  Church  should  be  restored  to  its  early  Christian  form. 

II.  Bible  reading  should  be  freely  permitted. 
in.  Enforced  celibacy  should  be  done  away. 

Some  other  demands  of  like  character  were  also  suggested. 

The  arch-bishop  of  Naples  interdicted  the  members  of  this 
society  from  preaching.  The  bishop,  Caputo  Von  Arriano, 
who  was  the  honored  president  of  the  Union,  opened  to  them 
the  churches  which  he  had  under  his  own  special  jurisdiction 
as  "Chaplain  of  the  two  Sicilies."  These  churches  were  only 
semn  in  number  The  services  held  in  these  churches,  and 
especially  such  as  were  held  by  the  young  Dominican  Luigi 
Prota,  were  largely  attended.  In  the  summer  of  1862  the 
Union  forwarded  to  the  pope  a  petition  with  many  signatures, 
in  which  the  demand  was  made  not  only  that  he  should  resign 
his  temporal  power,  but  also  his  spiritual  autocracy,  and  that 
he  should  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  reform  in  the  church. 
The  death  of  Bishop  Caputo  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Septem* 
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ber  following.  By  order  of  Pius  IX.  three  bishops  visited  him 
while  he  was  lying  on  his  deathbed,  to  induce  him  to  recant. 
He  remained  steadfast,  although  they  threatened  to  withhold 
from  him  the  sacrament  for  the  dying.  At  the  very  last,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  popish  envoys  relented  and  administered  the 
final  consolation  of  the  Church.  This  was  Bishop  Mucedalo, 
of  Conveosano,  who  also  died  in  a  short  time.  The  Union 
soon  came  to  an  end  through  the  energetic  action  of  the  spir- 
itual courts  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  But  the  deliberate 
opposition  which  was  developed  by  the  conflict  before  the 
court  naturally  developed  a  wider  and  sharper  antagonism. 
The  active  portion  of  the  Union  became  thoroughly  radical. 

The  Dominican,  Luigi  Prota,  with  whose  name  and  charac- 
ter we  are  already  acquainted,  in  the  "  Emancipatore  Catho- 
lico,"  a  journal  established  by  him  at  Naples,  took  sides  in 
December,  1869,  with  an  *'  opposing  convention "  of  free- 
tiiinkers  which  met  in  Naples,  and  his  paper  ceased  to  be  an 
organ  of  churchly  reform. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Neapolitans  sent  their  peti- 
tion to  the  pope,  the  then  famous  ex-jesuit,  Passaglia,  secured 
9,000  signatures  to  another  petition  of  like  import  But  in 
consequence  of  a  threat  of  suspension  and  excommunication, 
most  of  the  subscribers  to  this  document  withdrew  their  signa- 
tures and  the  movement  fell  to  the  ground.  In  the  year  1854 
Passaglia  put  forth  three  well-written  volumes  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  **  Immaculate  Conception."  Three  years 
after  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Bome  to  Turin  to  escape 
punishment  for  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope.  Passaglia  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  at  Turin,  and  a]so  Member  of  Parliament. 
He  continued  his  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  temporal  power 
by  the  spiritual  courts  in  his  journal,  the  "Mediatore,"  until 
1866.  Since  that  time  he  has  passed  out  of  sight,  except  that 
in  1867  he  espoused  tlie  cause  of  Cardinal  Girolamo,  an  advo- 
cate of  the  same  good  reform,  but  who  was  persecuted  until 
death  came  to  his  relief.  To-day  the  ex-Jesuit  Curci  is  a 
"Passaglia  redivivus,"  notwithstanding  his  temporary  submis- 
sion. 

The  idea  of  reformation  produced  in  northern  and  middle 
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Italy  several  noteworthy  publications  at  an  early  date.  In 
1861,  Dr.  Pietro  Einilio  Tiboni  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
**  Secularization  of  the  Bible,"  demanding  that  the  restriction 
on  bible-reading  be  taken  away.  He  made  the  same  demand 
at  Breschia,  in  1870,  in  a  widely-published  discourse  entitled, 
"  The  relation  of  Italy  to  the  Bible." 

In  consequence  of  his  first  article  be  was  removed  from  his 
position  as  head  of  the  seminary  which  he  had  superintended 
for  twenty  years.  His  office  as  canon  was  graciously  spared 
him.  Tiboni  was  sprung  from  an  honored  family  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  and  thoroughly 
educated  among  the  clergy. 

In  the  year  1861,  Eusebio  Reali,  the  clerical  professor  of 
legal  philososphy  at  Siena,  in  connection  with  Cardinal  d' 
Andrea  and  the  Hon.  Francesco  Liverani,  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  "The  Papal  Courts  and  the  Jesuits,"  and  in  1867 
another  on  "Reform  in  the  School  System,"  and  one  on 
"Church  and  State."  Reali  had  formerly  been  canon  of  the 
Lateron  Basilica,  but  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome  some 
time  previous  to  this,  on  account  of  a  spirited  conflict  with  the 
Jesuits.  Liverani  had  been,  like  Campello,  a  pupil  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Academy,  at  Nobili,  the  training  school  for 
diplomatic  prelates;  and  he  had  also  been  canon  at  Maria 
Maggiore.  As  such  he  wrote  a  book  on  "The  Papacy,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy."  On  account  of  this  book 
he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
bad  book.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Academy,  above  mentioned,  which  was  mostly  patronized  by 
the  nobility : 

"You  can  hear  from  the  lips  of  these  young  lords,  who  are 
designed  to  occupy  the  highest  places  in  Church  and  State, 
such  oaths  and  blasphemies  as  are  current  in  a  grog-shop. 
Whole  nights  are  spent  in  gambling  and  the  playing  is  only 
interrupted  by  rough  speeches  and  shameless  stories." 

Still  more  repulsive  is  what  he  has  to  say  about  his  brother 
canons ;  their  hatred  and  quarreling,  the  frauds  practiced  by 
them,  their  behavior  in  church,  their  cursing  and  blasphemy 
even  while  they  are  conducting  divine  service;  their  ridicu- 
lous performances  with  the  host  (the  consecrated  bread),  and 
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things  like  these.  Coming  out  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
choir  seats,  they  would  dispute  loudly  about  the  lucky  num- 
bers of  lottery  tickets,  found  in  their  dream-books  and  cabal- 
istic tables,  which  they  not  infrequently  took  with  them  in 
their  prayer  books.  Where  Liverani,  the  popish  house-pre- 
late, and  apostolical  prothonotary,  has  finally  pitched  his  tent, 
we  cannot  say.  Some  say  that  he  has  become  so  thoroughly 
embittered  that  he  pays  no  more  attention  to  churchly  ques- 
tions. Others  say  that  through  the  influence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  he  has  crawled  back  into  the  fold.  Perhaps  they 
are  both  trua 

Filippo  Parfetti  is  another  man  who  has  eflSciently  propaga- 
ted ideas  of  reform  among  Italian  scholars.  He  was  formerly 
secretary  to  one  of  the  Cardinals,  then  university  librarian  at 
Rome,  and  finally  professor  at  Perugia.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  pamphlets — "The  New  Attitude  of  the  Papacy," 
"  Recollections  of  Rome,"  "  The  Clergy  and  the  State,"  etc.,  etc. 

Peter  Mangini  has  less  learning  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  is  more  popular  and  more  vehement.  He  has 
written  several  pamphlets  against  the  Ul tramontanes.  He  was 
for  thirty-five  years  pastor  at  Oggebbio,  on  the  Lake  Maggiore. 
He  refused  to  obey  a  citation  to  appear  at  Rome,  where  his 
books  had  been  condemned  and  placed  on  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius.  For  this  refusal  he  was  excommunicated.  The  Italian 
government  refused  to  concur  in  this  sentence,  and  Mangini 
remained  pastor  for  two  years  longer.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  a  government  office,  but  still  kept  his  pastorate,  dis- 
charging his  duties  there  through  an  assistant. 

Among  the  laity,  Terenzio  Mamiani  deserves  special  men- 
tion. Between  1850  and  1860  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
papal  government  He  then  became  a  leader  in  the  Italian 
school  system  under  Cavour.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on 
"  Italian  Regeneration,"  in  which  he  indicated  the  best  results 
as  likely  to  come  from  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
"Romanism,"  so  he  wrote  to  an  American  clergyman,  residing 
at  Florence,  "has  accomplished  three  deplorable  results  in 
Italy.  It  has  produced  superstition  among  the  lower  classes, 
indifference  among  the  middle  classes,  and  infidelity  among 
the  greater  portion  of  the  thinkers  and  writers.  The  first 
thing  which  is  necessary  tp  make  a  reform  possible  in  the 
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Boman  Catholic  Church  is  the  overthrow  of  the  political  power 
of  the  pope.  And  Providence  indicates  to  us  that  this  great 
blessing  is  happily  on  the  way." 

The  friends  of  reform  in  Italy  have  found  since  1864  an 
organ  of  expression,  and  a  center  of  development  in  "The 
Examiner,"  a  magazine  published  at  Florence.  The  publication 
of  this  was  undertaken  by  a  very  accomplished  and  honored 
layman.  Professor  Stanislaus  Bianciardi,  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  papacy.  The  magazine  found  many  readers  and 
contributors  among  the  clergy.  Beali,  Mangini,  and  Cardinal 
d*Andrea  contributed  to  its  columns.  Most  of  the  writers, 
however,  were  anonymous.  An  article,  which  appeared  in 
June,  1865,  went  lo  the  extreme  limit  in  demands  for  reform. 
It  could  only  be  satisfied  with  the  following  concessions: 

L  The  laity  shall  have  power  to  choose  their  own  pastors 
and  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  each  individual  church. 

II.  The  pastors  and  laity  shall  elect  their  own  bishops,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  crown. 

III.  The  bishops  and  metropolitans  shall  have  their  old 
rights  restored,  and  their  present  servile  dependence  upon  the 
pope,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  shall  be  abolished. 

IV.  The  requirement  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy  shall  be 
abolished. 

.  V.  The  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity  without  any  restriction. 

VI.  Religious  services  shall  be  held  in  the  mother  tongue. 

VII.  Auricular  confession  shall  be  permissible  but  not  obli- 
gatory. 

VIIL  The  sacrament  shall  be  administered  in  both  forms. 

Little  by  little,  however,  during  these  later  years,  the  sup- 
porters of  "  The  Examiner  "  have  retreated  from  their  position 
as  advocates  of  reform,  and  it  is  now  the  organ  of  the  most 
conservative  objectors  to  the  papacy.  The  paper,  *' Christian 
Unity,"  established  by  Mangini  as  an  opponent  to  Magotti's 
"Catholic  Unity,"  at  Turin,  was  not  very  long  lived.  *The 
Examiner"  had  about  1200  subscribers,  mostly  in  Lombardj 
and  Naples.  Venetia  and  Lombardy  ranked  nexu  It  had 
almost  no  support  in  the  old  "  States  of  the  Church." 

The  bishops  of  Brescia  and  Treviso,  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  Borne,  had  forbidden  the  reading  of  "  The  Exam- 
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irier."  The  journal  had  played  quite  a  part  in  Cardinal  d'An- 
drea's  **  History  of  Christ's  SuflFerings,"  a  curious  polemic 
which  many  still  remember.  Through  his  previous  efforts 
after  church  reform,  and  through  his  present  attitude  in  ques- 
tions bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  church  to  politics,  and  reli- 
gion to  science,  the  Cardinal  was  to  the  Jesuits  a  constant 
thorn  in  the  side.  In  1864  he  went  back  to  Naples.  He 
refused  to  obey  the  order  to  return  until  in  1866  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  diocese  Sabina,  and  his  primacy  over  the 
Abbey  at  Subiaco,  and  in  1867  his  Cardinal's  hat  was  taken 
away  from  him.  He  came  back  and  tendered  his  submission 
to  the  pope  in  1868,  and  died^  some  four  months  afterward. 
He  was  compelled  to  sign  his  name  to  the  statement  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  through  his  cooperation 
with  "The  Examiner."  Damaging  as  this  enforced  declara- 
tion was  to  the  magazine,  it  suffered  further  loss  by  the  death, 
in  1868,  in  speedy  succession,  of  its  earnest  publisher.  Pro- 
fessor Bianciardi,  and  his  -efficient  coadjutors,  Prior  Bruno 
Bianchi,  and  Canon  Beali. 

The  publication  was  assumed  by  one  of  Bianciardi's  sons,  on 
the  thorough  guaranty  of  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  clergy.  So  the 
"Examiner"  has  held  on  its  way,  outliving  other  reform 
journals  such  as  the  *'  Fra  Paoli  Sarpi,"  at  Venice,  and  the 
"Catholic  Emancipator,"  at  Naples.  The  reason  why  those 
journals  failed  to  survive  is  because  nobody  outside  of  the 
most  thoroughly  educated  clergy  were  really  interested  in 
reform.  Exception  might  be  made  in  favor  of  a  handful  of 
the  most  thoroughly  faithful  among  the  laity,  who  believed 
that  reform  was  the  ultimate  hope  to  prevent  all  the  think- 
ing class  from  falling  into  remediless  infidelity.  Among  this 
number  are  Marquis  Carlo  Guerieri,  Gonzaga  of  Mantua ; 
Senator  Alfieri,  of  Rome:  Count  Ottavio  Tasco,  of  Bergamo; 
Senators  Scitto  Piuto,  of  Turin,  and  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  and  the 
former  Deputy  Andrea  Moretti,  of  Brembana,  etc.,  etc. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  classes,  as  represented 
by  the  public  press,  look  upon  all  these  efforts  with  simple 
scorn,  judging  by  the  experience  of  past  reformers  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  Campello  must  expect  a  bitter  experience. 
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We  can  only  read  in  the  public  prints  what  is  openly  printed: 
but  Ex-father  Curci  and  Ex-canon  Campello  have  given  us  in 
their  books  published  in  1881,  interesting  glimpses  of  their 
supporters.  Curci  speaks  of  four  "distinguished  ecclesiastics" 
who  secretly  welcome  his  book  into  their  homes.  (The  book 
has  been  condemned  by  the  papal  authorities,  and  so  cannot 
lawfully  be  read  or  kept)  And  he  adds  that  he  knows  where 
to  find  more  than  forty  of  them,  although  not  one  was  held 
openly.  As  to  what  Campello  has  to  say  in  the  matter,  we 
quote  his  own  words,  taken  from  chapters  xviii.,  xix.,  and  xx. : 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  destruetive  to  the  strongest  faith,  than  when 
one  revelation  after  another  contradicts  what  has  been  given  before, 
under  pretense  of  disabiising  the 'minds  of  the  people.  Through  just 
such  deliverances  has  my  faith  in  the  divine  character  of  the  Papacy 
been  imdermined  and  broken  down.  To  the  high  church  dignitaries  I 
have  never  paid  court ;  but  I  have  cherished  the  friendship  of  some  few 
learned,  pious  priests,  who  were  looked  down  upon  by  the  proud  the- 
ocracy, and  treated  almost  like  scabby  sheep.  In  the  companionship  of 
their  beloved  books,  they  lived  truly  like  Eremites.  God  be  praised,  the 
number  of  such  noble  souls  in  Italy  is  not  few,  and  even  Rome  itself 
has  little  attraction  for  them.  Armed  with  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Gk)d,  they  hope  undismayed  for  better  times,  and  also  for  a  wholesome 
reformation  in  the  church  at  the  hands  of  the  authority  which  God  has 
established  there.  The  fact  that  corruption  has  long  existed  in  the 
papacy  by  no  means  weakens  their  hope.  It  is  mostly  old  and  sorrow- 
burdened  folk  who  spend  their  strength  in  sighing :  '  Would  to  God  I 
were  twenty  years  younger.' 

"When  the  event  of  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  the  incoming  of  the 
Italians  was  imminent,  then  the  aspirations  in  the  hearts  of  these  men 
and  their  companions  breathed  forth  with  greater  fullness.  Then  for 
sake  of  kingship  over  these  clods,  for  the  preservation  of  this  robbeiy 
perpetrated  on  Christendom,  religion  and  fatherland,  the  holiest  of  all 

things,  were  put  in  peril **  Since  the  20th  of  September, 

1870,  the  national  government  has  done  everything  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  dispossessed  papacy,  and  live  harmoniously  with  them ;  but  thu»far 
in  vain. 

**  It  was  the  middle  of  the  year  70,  when  I  visited  many  of  my  Erem- 
ite friends.  They  as  well  as  myself  felt  the  need  of  interchange  of 
thought.  They  still  believed  that  the  reformation  of  the  papacy  would 
come  to  pass.  But  when  ?  *  At  the  time,'  said  one  of  them,  *  when  the 
waves  of  the  politico-religious  flood  threaten  to  break  above  the  top  of 
the  popish  tiara.' 

**  The  memory  of  the  things  which  took  place  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
time  of  the  Coimcil,  moved  our  anchorites  very  deeply,  for  they  were 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  intrigues  devised  to  help  forward  the 
longed-for  results.    There  has  been  a  thick  volume  of  indisputable  doc* 
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umente  collected  on  this  subject.  In  these  the  good  anchorites  gave 
forth  utterances  upon  the  beauty  and  good  desert  of  Catholicism  in  the 
romantic  style  of  a  Chateaubriand.  They  spoke  of  the  Roman  bishop's 
Primacy  in  love  and  honor,  in  the  honeyed  accents  of  a  RosminL  They 
gloried  over  the  apostolic  chair  as  the  center  of  imity  and  the  glory  of 
Italy  in  the  patriotic  style  of  Gioberti.  But  to  me  it  kept  constantly 
becoming  clearer  that  in  the  papacy  we  had  before  us  a  gigantic  himian 
creation;  very  serviceable,  indeed,  for  the  preservation  of  a  priestly 
caste ;  and  not  without  value  for  a  half  popish  Rome,  at  once  the  seat 
of  royalty  and  the  center  of  the  Catholic  world.  But  more  than  this  it 
w^as  not.  By  their  discourses,  without  noticing  or  comprehending  the 
fact,  my  recluses  made  me  an  *  old-catholic,*  or  what  Pope  Pius  IX.  was 
pleased  to  call  a  *  new  heretic' 

"Now  came  interchanges  of  thought  among  the  Eremites.  Day  by 
day  I  went  about  among  them  and  urged  them  to  action.  They  listened 
to  me  with  pale,  wry  faces  and  wrinkled  brows.  *  But,  my  friend,'  said 
one  of  them  to  me,  *  you  are  mad  I  How  can  you  advise  us  old  folks  to 
do  any  such  thing?  We  have  no  longer  the  strength  to  provoke  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  Vatican.  We  stand  close  in  front  of  the  tomb,  and 
ought  to  go  down  in  peace  with  Grod  and  man.'  The  final  refrain  of  all 
was:  *We  are  Catholics  and  ought  to  remain  so.  The  most  earnest 
wish  of  our  hearts  is  that  the  needed  reforms  in  church  life  should  take 
place:  but  they  should  come  through  the  pope,  the  man  chosen  for  that 
very  purpose.' 

**  These  words  stood  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  their  previous 
theories.  But  their  final  decision,  as  I  readily  understood,  was  not 
the  expression  of  a  riper  conviction,  but  rather  the  offspring  of  senile 
fear.  *  Very  well,'  said  I  to  them,  *if  you  believe  that  the  pope  must 
execute  these  reforms  we  must  make  the  right  kind  of  a  pope.'  I 
remembered  how  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  had  elected  their  own 
bishop  for  1200  years,  until  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  Alexander  m.  took 
this  right  away  from  them  and  gave  it  to  his  cardinals — his  creatures — 
a  class  of  prelates  that  has  no  foimdation  in  the  Apostolic  hierarchy. 
The  Eremites  wanted  me  to  put  my  plan,  and  the  steps  by  which  it 
might  be  accomplished,  into  their  hands  in  black  and  white,  so  that 
they  could  careftdly  review  it.  With  great  circimispection  I  had  the 
progranune  printed,  under  the  title:  *The  Catholic  Italian  Union,  for 
Regaining  the  Old  Rights  of  Christianity,  especially  by  the  Roman 
People.'  Although  its  consideration  awakened  many  scruples,  and 
many  serious  difficulties  were  foreseen  in  the  way  of  attaining  the 
ends  desired,  still  the  project  foimd  many  ecclesiastics  who  favored  it. 
Among  these  were  four  who  were  specially  illustrious  for  their  learn- 
ing, for  their  holy  lives,  and  their  high  positions  in  the  church. 

''The  society  had  only  been  in  existence  a  few  months  when  one 
morning  one  of  the  Liberal  newspapers  in  Rome  advertised  the  world 
of  its  existence,  adding  to  their  notice  some  derogatory  and  contemptu- 
ous remarks.  '  We  have,'  said  the  journal,  *  already,  without  the  per- 
mission of  a  double  vote,  in  the  **  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  pope  enough 
for  Rome  and  Italy:  and,  indeed,  he  is  one  too  many,'  etc.,  etc.    The 
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other  liberal  papers  followed  in  the  same  tone.  Not  one  of  them  had  a 
kindly  word  for  the  undertaking.  The  pope  and  Vicar-general  were 
straightway  on  hand  with  their  excommunication.  Within  two  days 
from  that  time  the  members  of  the  society  could  read  in  all  good  church 
papers  the  pope^s  bull,  counseling  them  to  come  repentant  and  receive 
absolution.  I  must  say,  however,  to  the  praise  of  my  stout-hearted 
Eremites,  that  not  one  of  them — I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one— was 
induced  to  recant.  They  probably  received  at  the  hands  of  each  oth^ 
such  absolution  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

"  I  learned  from  the  reception  which  my  proposition  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  liberal  press,  that  a  pope,  even  though  he  were  chosen  in 
the  old  time  Christian  way  by  the  vote  of  the  clergy  and  people,  would 
be  received  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  thoughtful  Italian  people  like 
an  antediluvian  magnate  thrust  up  into  the  light  of  day  from  the 
bottom  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  not  as  a  creation,  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  day.** 

We  must  here  break  off  Campello's  interesting  narrative. 
Although  about  the  time  his  book  was  printed  a  change 
was  made  in  the  occupant  of  the  papal  chair,  "the  director  of 
the  orchestra  was  changed,  the  music  continued  the  same." 
Leo  XIII.  proved  himself  more  bitter  in  persecution  than  Pius 
IX.  had  been.  Pius  had  been  content  with  excommunicating 
in  a  lump  the  members  of  Campello's  society;  Leo  "let  loc»e 
his  hounds  to  follow  up  their  trail."  Campello  found  no  rest 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Vicar-general,  and  the  cardinal 
arch-priesthood  of  St  Peter's,  until  he  threatened  them  with 
civil  prosecution. 

In  view  of  the  secret  machinations  constantly  going  on  in 
the  Roman  camp  to  favor  the  restomiion  of  the  pope's  temporal 
power,  it  is  interesting  to  read  Campello's  opinion  of  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  July,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.  from  the  Vatican  to  his  final  resting  place, 
"This  tumult,"  he  writes,  "was  planned  long  before  and 
gotten  up  intentionally  by  the  *  Zealots'  of  the  *  Society  for 
Advancing  Catholic  Interests.*  It  was  an  intentional,  deliber- 
ate fraud.  The  spiritual  authorities  were  duly  informed  that 
the  body  might  be  transported  with  all  peace  and  quietness. 
But  they  expected  that  the  4000  torches  in  the  hands  of  4000 
fanatics  would  be  considered  >as  a  political  demonstration,  and 
met  by  the  government  of  Rome  as  such.  They  pretended 
that  an  insult  to  the  Pope's  body  was  the  cause  of  what  was 
only  a  part  of  the  plan.      The  Allocution  delivered  by  the 
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Pope  Leo  on  the  occurrence,  and  also  the  diplomatic  circular 
letter  issued  by  Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  Secretary  of  State,  were 
composed  of  falsehoods,  designed  to  stir  up  the  European  pow- 
ers to  interference  with  the  Italian  government.  Because  that 
government  has  wiped  off  of  the  map  the  spot  once  represent- 
ing the  Papal  States,  it  was  planned  that  it  should  at  least  be 
bombarded  by  diplomatic  scribbling.  More  than  this  the 
imbeciles  did  not  really  expect" 

The  following  letter  from  Rome,  dated  April  22,  1882,  gives 
the  latest  advices  as  to  Campello's  relationship  to  the  evangeli- 
cal faith : 

* 

**  You  desire  to  know  what  evangelical  circles  here  think  about  Cam- 
pello  and  his  newspaper  '  11  Labaro.'  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words. 
Outwardly,  Campello  is  in  our  eyes  an  old-Catholic.  He  is  a  man,  who, 
since  his  entrance  into  the  Methodist  church,  has  not  been  able  to  divest 
himself  of  the  false  ecclesiastical  idea  of  the  *  una  sancta:*  an  idea  that 
his  been  ingrained  into  his  very  being  from  his  early  youth.  He  has 
therefore  gradually  separated  himself  from  the  Methodists,  and  come 
into  affiliation  with  Pdre  Hyacinth  and  his  theories. 

**  Campello  like  Hyacinth  wants  to  be  a  Catholic:  without  papacy,  to 
be  sure,  and  without  the  hierarchical  system;  without  heartless  ceremo- 
nials, and  without  hostility  to  the  modem  State,  or  modem  society: — 
in  fine  a  Catholic  after  the  approved  form.  He  takes  this  course 
(Campello  admits  it  in  so  many  words),  that  he  may  not  through  mem- 
bership in  a  Sect  (as  he  calls  Protestantism,  and  the  several  Protestant 
communions)  lose  membership  in  the  ^one'  church.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  Count  Campello*s  idea  of  the  '  Christian  Church'  is  very  indis- 
tinct. He  declares  himself  free  from  the  *one'  church,  but  still  wants 
to  belong  to  it:  for  he  surely  ought  to  know  as  much  as  this  that  the 
Papal  church  styles  itself  both  the  Romish  church,  and  the  Catholic 
church.  Indeed  he  says  himself,  in  his  Biography,  that  in  1870  a  Jesuit 
told  him  that  it  was  the  intention,  if  the  Coimcil  had  not  adjourned,  to 
add,  in  the  third  Article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  'unam,  sanctam, 
catholicam,'  the  word  *  Romanam.'  Campello  has  never  yet  gotten  the 
fundamental  idea  of  evangelical  truth.  He  has  been  so  constantly 
engaged  in  open  discussion  that  he  has  had  no  time  to  rest  down  upon 
the  deep  verities  of  his  new  position,  and  learn  the  central  thought  of 
all  Bible  truth.  The  papers  report  that  he  has  now  sent  a  letter  to  Pdre 
Hyacinth  (published  by  the  French  journal  *Le  Temps'),  in  which  he 
squarely  denies — and  this,  if  true,  casts  a  baleful  light  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  Ex-canon  of  *  the  first  church  in  the  world' — ^that  he 
has  never  gone  over  to  the  Methodists.  The  letter  has  of  course  stirred 
up  very  painful  feelings  among  the  Evangelicals  here,  which  have  by 
no  means  subsided  since  Professor  Sanna,  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  Piazza  Poll,  has  printed  an  open  letter  in  the  *  Italia  Evan- 
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gelica/  in  which  he  frankly  and  openly  declares  that  the  professed 
statement  of  Campello  in  that  letter  is  an  untruth: — ^that  he  cannot 
believe  that  the  former  priest  and  Coimt  would  ever  have  written  such 
a  thing: — that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  thing  apooyphaL 
What  answer  will  Campello  make  to  it? 

"The  contents  of  the  journal  *I1  Labaro'  (The  Banner  of  the  Cross) 
which  he  has  published  for  the  last  four  weeks  have  been  rather 
political  and  social  than  religious  or  churchly.  The  articles  which 
Campello  himself  writes  must  be  characterized  as  mediocre  and  rather 
superficial.  One  article  has  a  clear  ring,  where  he  declares  that  the 
terms  of  peace  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  must  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Fatherland  else  this  last  cannot  prosper.  *  We  are  pe^ 
suaded  through  and  through/  writes  Campello  in  *  Labaro/  *  that  faith 
in  the  pure  catholic  religion  [*why  not  say  christian  T  says  our  corre- 
spondent] can  go  hand  in  hand  with  love  for  Fatherland.  '  Tes,  without 
religion  (Roman  Catholic?)  there  can  not  exist  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
citizen.' 

**  Rumor  says  that  Campello  is  now  a  fast  friend  with  the  American 
Anglicans  here,  and  may  be  ere  long  a  communicant  in  that  church. 
A  little  while  ago  it  was  supposed  that  Catholic  magnates  in  Rome, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  *  Irreconcilables'  had  furnished  Campello  the 
means  to  sustain  his  high  priced  (because  daily)  newspaper;  in  the 
expectation  that  through  this  literary  enterprise  he  would  stir  up  the 
clergy,  and  the  indifferent  multitude,  against  the  intolerable  rule  of 
the  Jesuits.  But  now  it  is  known  as  a  fact  that  Dr.  Nevin,  the 
Episcopal  Rector  here,  brought  the  funds  from  America. 

*'Campellini*s  mission  among  the  soldiers  deserves  all  praise  and 
support  even  from  foreign  lands.  We  are  personally  acquainted  with 
the  conductor  of  this  mission  and  know  his  work  and  its  results  and 
commend  it  gladly  and  with  assurance." 

The  above  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  only  repeats  the  pages 
of  history  showing  how  hard  it  is  for  reformation  to  come  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  educated  under  old  super- 
stitions. The  hope  for  Italy  lies  in  the  young.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  work  of  the  Evangelical  Bible  Schools  may  be 
so  fully  and  heartily  sustained  in  this  generation,  that  the  fun- 
damental questions  of  our  Christianity  may  not  be  unknown 
problems  to  the  next  generation. 
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Article  VI.— LES  BASQUES:  by  J.  WENTWORTH 
WEBSTER    SAAR   BASSES  PTRfiN^ES. 

[Translated  by  Jno.  Davenport  Wheeler,  New  Haven.] 

II. 

The  Basques. 

The  French  Basqae  Country,  and  "las  Provincias  Vascon- 
gadas ''  do  not  possess  the  grand  beauty  of  the  Alps,  or  of  the 
eastern  and  central  Pyr6n6es.  In  winter  their  climate  cannot 
rival  that  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  of  Algiers,  or  of 
Egypt,  and  during  the  brief  summer  season  the  tourist  prefers 
the  high  plateaux  of  Switzerland,  the  Northern  Seas,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  of  Norway;  but  where  shall  we  find 
a  country  in  which  during  all  the  year  one  may  live  as  com- 
fortably and  agreeably?  The  cold  of  winter  is  never  to  be 
feared,  and  the  summer  heat  never  becomes  insupportable, 
while  on  the  coast  the  sea  breeze  always  brings  a  delicious 
freshness.  In  the  country  the  greatly  varied  surface  serves  to 
temper  the  sun's  ardor,  while  the  massive  mountains  afford 
shelter  against  the  icy  winds  which  sweep  the  plains  of  Castile 
during  the  winter  season. 

So  much  for  the  climate  and  the  country.  We  need  not  ask 
for  the  snows  or  the  sparkling  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  with  their 
giddy  precipices  from  which  plunge  vapory  waterfalls,  or  for 
mirroring  lakes,  for  these  are  almost  entirely  wanting;  but  the 
mountains  are  of  just  sufficient  altitude  to  form  a  frame  of 
most  charming  proportions  for  the  valleys  that  lie  at  their  feet 
The  sea,  whose  waves  break  along  its  shore,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  In  color  it  is  not  dark  and  sombre 
like  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  but  is  as  clear  and  blue  as 
the  sky  which  is  reflected  in  its  depths.  The  streams  of  the 
Basque  country,  small,  and  of  little  use  for  navigation,  yield  to 
none  of  other  lands  in  their  picturesque  beauty.  The  traveler 
who  will  follow  their  borders,  sometimes  lost  at  the  bottom  of 
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a  valley,  far  from  highway  or  village,  sees  them,  now  with  their 
waters  sleeping  in  the  deep  gorges,  at  the  foot  of  vertical  cliffs, 
and  now  bursting  forth  in  pearly  foam  against  the  rocks  that 
oppose  their  passage,  rushing  like  an  arrow  through  a  narrow 
cleft,  to  spread  out  gently  over  laughing  meadows,  and  among 
thickets  of  young  oaks,  to  seek  there  the  repose  they  will  no 
longer  know  when  once  they  are  lost  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
th'e  restless  ocean.  It  is  a  land  for  the  artist  to  revel  in, 
abounding  in  picturesque  situations;  the  architecture  of  its  old 
farm  houses  and  rustic  **  chdteaux  "  is  of  a  style  more  original 
than  can  be  found  any  where  else  in  France.  The  houses 
resemble,  at  a  distance,  Swiss  chalets,  but  less  conventional  in 
design.  The  walls  are  supported  by  immensely  solid  buttresses, 
over  which  hang  the  far  projecting  roofs,  almost  always  of 
unequal  slope.  Around  the  upper  story  is  a  broad  gallery 
always  open  to  the  sun.  What  a  contrast  to  the  hamlets  and 
villages  of  the  north  1  A  Basque  commune  is  generally  made 
up  of  isolated  habitations  dotted  along  the  hillside,  and  one  is 
often  obliged  to  ask  where  to  find  the  village,  the  center  of  so 
many  thinly  scattered  houses.  There  are  few  countries  more 
truly  sylvan  than  the  interior  of  the  "Pays  Basque,"  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  sea-side  resorts  more  charming  than 
those  which  are  scattered  along  its  shore  from  Biarritz  to 
Bilbao,  rivaling  each  other  in  grace  and  beauty. 

The  French  and  Spanish  Basques  are  but  the  remains  of  a 
nation,  "  un  peuple  qui  s'en  va."*  ,The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  the  Vascons  and  the  Vaccoei  as  extending  to  the  east  and 
south  much  farther  than  they  do  at  the  present  day.  Their 
latest  descendants  occupy  in  France  but  the  arrondissements 
of  Bayonne,  Mauleon,  and  Oloron.  In  Spain  they  form  the 
population  of  several  cantons  of  Navarre,  all  of  Quipuzcoa, 
the  greater  part  of  la  Viscaya,  and  the  north  of  Alava;  these 
last  three  provinces,  "las  provincias  Vascongadas,"  have  been 
for  many  years  united  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  with  a 
language,  internal  administration,  and  manners  entirely  differ- 
ent. In  France  the  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who 
speak  the  Euskara  and  the  B^arnais  is  still  clearly  defined,  and 
the  house  is  pointed  out  which  has  been  considered  for  cento- 
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ries  to  mark  the  limit  at  which  the  Escualdun  ceases  to  be 
spoken.  There  scarcely  exists  any  intermediate  zone  in  which 
the  two  languages  are  used  indififerently,  or  by  one  part  only 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  no  longer  so  in  Spain, 
where  along  a  broad  frontier  band  both  tongues  are  equally  in 
use.  At  certain  advanced  points  where  fifty  years  ago  the 
Basque  reigned  alone,  no  one  understands  it  at  the  present  day. 
On  this  side  the  Pyr6n6es  the  present  generation  will  witness 
the  accomplishment  of  a  similar  change:  all  the  children  are 
learning  French  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  now  very  rarely  that 
in  passing  through  a  village,  even  the  most  remote,  you  cannot 
find  some  one  to  answer  your  questions.  Here,  where  political 
passion  is  not  interested  to  preserve  the  Euskarian  language,  it 
will  disappear  from  the  soil  more  quickly  even  than  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  la  Soule,  and  of  Labourd, 
love  the  Basque  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  find  in  it  shades 
of  meaning  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  French.  Every 
where  that  it  prevails  the  people  feel  themselves  as  it  were  "  en 
famille,"  with  a  language  of  their  own  which  the  stranger  does 
not  understand.  But  these  sentimental  considerations  will 
hardly  hold  their  ground  before  the  exigencies  of  administra- 
tion, the  necessity  of  rendering  more  easy  their  commerce  with 
the  neighboring  peoples,  and  the  material  needs  of  daily  life. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  in  Europe  speak- 
ing the  Escuara  is  about  six  hundred  thousand;  of  this  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thous- 
and inhabit  France,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
Spain ;  while  thousands  of  Basque  emigrants  are  established  in 
South  America,  divided  for  the  most  part  between  the  Argen- 
tine and  Oriental  Republics.  But  the  language,  like  the  nation 
itself,  is  only  the  remnant  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  even  this 
remnant  is  divided  into  eight  principal  dialects :  the  Labourdin, 
the  Souletin,  the  Bas-Navarrais  Oriental,  and  the  Bas-Navar- 
rais  Occidental  in  France ;  in  Spain  the  Bas-Navarrais  of  the 
North,  the  Bas  Navarrais  of  the  South,  the  Guipuzcoan,  and 
the  Viscayan.  Most  admirable  geographical  charts  have  be^n 
prepared  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  where  he  has  indicated 
by  divisions  even  the  sub-dialects. 

The  population  of  the  Basque  country  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
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Europe,  and  though  its  language  indicates  an  origin  probably 
non-Aryan,  it  yields  in  no  way  in  nobility  of  bearing  and  regu- 
larity of  features,  to  the  finest  types  of  the  Indo-European 
race.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Basque  skulls.  The  Eseualdunes  are  in  general  of  medium 
height,  tall  rather  than  short,  graceful,  slender,  vigorous,  and 
of  astonishing  agility.  In  foot  races,  and  in  the  dance,  they 
have  no  rivals,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  better  walkers. 
They  are  much  given  to  athletic  exercises,  and  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  women  is  often  far  beyond  what  would  be 
expected  from  the  delicate  elegance  of  their  figuresi  The 
favorite  amusement  of  the  Basques  is  the  ** jeu  de  paume,"  or 
tennis,  of  which  three  distinct  varieties  are  known ;  the  ball 
used  is  far  heavier  than  that  used  in  other  countries,  and 
requires  no  less  of  vigor  than  of  suppleness  to  drive  it  the 
required  distance.  They  should  be  seen  at  one  of  their  grand 
games  of  "  pelote  &  la  longue ; "  especially  when  the  game  has 
an  international  character,  and  takes  place  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  Basques.  They  amuse  themselves  also  with 
throwing  the  iron  bar  (la  palenka),  with  leaping,  and  in  fencing 
bouts  with  an  iron  shod  cudgel  (le  mokila.) 

As  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  dance  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  carried  out  with  a  singular  seriousness,  especially  by  the 
men.  It  is  no  simple  distraction,  or  youthful  amusement,  but 
a  manly  exercise,  a  just  occasion  for  pride  on  the  part  of  those 
who  excel  in  it.  Each  step  is  regulated,  each  gesture  deter- 
mined in  advance,  while  villages  and  cantons  dispute  the  glory 
of  possessing  the  most  accomplished  dancers.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  their  "pastorales," — a  word  I  will  explain  directly — the 
actors  put  up  at  auction,  and  sell  for  good  hard  mcney  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  neighboring  communes,  the  right  to  appear 
first  on  the  platform,  in  order  to  begin  there  the  Basque  leap, 
the  favorite  dance  of  the  French  Eseualdunes,  with  that  of  the 
'*Satan8,"  and  a  variety  of  the  Aragonese  jota.  The  Spanish 
Basques  prefer  the  Ezpaia  Danza,  or  the  sword  dance,  the  Aur- 
rescu  or  Zorzico,  and  other  solemn  measures  in  usage  at  local 
f(&tes.  The  most  ancient  dances,  the  Saut  Basque  and  the  Ezpata 
Danza  for  example,  are  executed  by  men.  Women  figure  only 
in  those  of  which  the  origin  is  more  recent 
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Bat  even  while  so  passioDatelj  attached  to  all  bodily  exer- 
cises, the  Basqae,  though  he  may  be  able  neither  to  read  nor 
write,  and  is  confined  to  bis  mother  tongue,  is  by  no  means 
abandoned  to  complete  ignorance.  He  possesses  both  literary 
and  artistic  tastes,  and  though  for  him  printed  verse  is  a  closed 
book,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  poet  and  a  rhapsodist;  he  im- 
provises in  verse,  he  knows  by  heart  songs  without  end,  and 
his  memory  is  charged  with  tales  and  legends.  Still  more,  the 
Pays  Basque  is  one  of  the  rare  countries  where  the  popular 
theater  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  continued  without  inter- 
ruption even  to  our  own  day.  In  Brittany  it  is  almost  un- 
known. Every  ten  years  the  **  Passionspiel  "  is  represented  in 
Bavaria  before  an  immense  audience  of  foreigners,  but  the 
drama  of  Oberammergau  is  rather  a  work  of  devotion,  a  relig- 
ious ceremony,  than  a  popular  diversion.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  villages  of  la  Soule  the  theater  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  popular  of  amusements;  while  the  ** pastorales,"  and 
above  all  the  "  Tragedies  "  are  played  each  year  at  the  great 
ffetcs  of  spring  and  summer.  Nothing  can  be  more  primitive 
than  the  staga  Built  in  the  open  air,  on  the  public  square,  it 
is  composed  simply  of  plank  placed  on  rows  of  casks;  at  the 
further  end  a  linen  curtain ;  on  the  right,  the  entrance  of  the 
"good"  (the  blues);  on  the  left  that  of  the  "wicked"  (the 
reds) ;  an  image  of  wood  represents  "  the  heathen  idol,"  while 
two  or  three  native  musicians  form  the  orchestra.  The  scenes, 
drawn  from  the  Bible  or  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  or  may  be 
from  tale  or  legend  of  popular  French  literature,  have  been  put 
into  verse  by  the  school  teacher  or  poet  of  the  neighborhood. 
But — and  in  this  often  consists  all  the  originality  of  the  Euska- 
rian  drama, — care  has  always  been  taken  to  introduce  a  chorus 
of  "Satans,"  as  well  as  a  "King  of  the  Turks,"  with  his  con- 
federates. The  whole  piece,  recited  in  monotone,  accompanied 
by  slow  and  solemn  music  for  the  good,  and  by  a  more  and 
more  accelerated  measure  for  the  wicked,  is  ended  invariably 
by  an  air  and  dance  of  Satans,  who  maintain  the  principal  part 
in  every  Basque  pastorale.  The  tragedy  numbers  from  three 
to  seven  thousand  verses  in  rhyme,  and  sometimes  requires  not 
less  than  nine  hours  for  its  complete  representation ;  but  in 
these  degenerate  times  it  must  be  said   that  a  considerable 
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"cutting"  takes  place.  The  parts  are  numerous,  rarelj  less 
than  twelve,  and  may  reach  as  high  as  sixty.  But  how  shall 
we  describe  the  anomalous  mixture  of  different  elements  which 
enter  into  the  costume  of  the  actors?  Faded  uniforms,  bor- 
rowed from  some  customs  officer  or  retired  gendarme,  the  cast- 
off  clothing  of  some  lyceum  student,  or  the  official  dress  of  the 
sub-Prefect,  contrast  with  velvet  breeches,  and  skirts  of  a  past 
Paris  fashion ;  while  the  crown  of  red  tinsel,  surmounted  by 
plumes  and  artificial  flowers,  the  handy  work  of  ihe  village 
dressmaker,  sparkles  beside  the  crush  hat  The  costume  of  the 
Satans,  made  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  country, 
is  always  very  handsome.  At  the  corners  of  the  platform  four 
improvised  constables  armed  with  old  flint  lock  muskets,  main- 
tain order  among  Xhe  audience,  and  fire  a  volley  whenever  a 
hero  falls,  or  a  battle  takes  place.  The  swords,  or  rather  the 
canes  which  take  their  place,  strike  one  another  in  the  combats 
in  time  to  an  air  played  by  the  orchestra.  A  white  cloth,  rolled 
up  at  one  corner  of  the  stage,  and  hastily  spread  out  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment  of  the  frequeni  catastrophes  of  a  tragedy, 
serves  to  receive  the  dead,  and  to  preserve  from  dust  the  hand 
some  uniforms  loaned  for  the  occasion. 

Each  part  is  learned  by  heart,  often  by  persons  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read,  and  the  task  of  fixing  it  securely  in  ihe 
brain  occupies  the  long  winter  evenings  of  the  farm.  At  the 
representations  the  sexes  are  never  mixed,  and  generally  the 
tragedy  is  played  by  men  only,  occasionally  by  young  girk. 
As  everywhere  before  the  seventeenth  century,  the  female 
parts  are  admirably  filled  by  young  boys,  while  the  girls  suc- 
ceed by  no  means  so  well  when  armed  with  the  sabre  of  the 
hero. 

The  Basques  celebrate  the  carnival  by  masquerades  ©r  chari- 
varis, a  sort  of  pantomime,  or  dramatic  procession  in  which  the 
men  represent  difierent  animals,  or  typical  characters  of  ihe 
country.  In  these  are  preserved  with  their  proper  music,  the 
traditional  dances,  dances  which  call  forth  the  strength  and 
agility  of  ancles  for  which  the  Canton  is  renowned.  The 
most  famous  are  the  horse  dance  {zabah^in\  and  the  bear 
dance  {hartza)]  the  first  of  which  is  well  worth  being  seen. 

After  the  pastorales  and  the  masquerades  come  the  poetic 
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contests;  where  not  only  are  prizes  awarded  to  the  best  poems 
composed  in  advance  by  the  rivals,  but  where  the  improvisa- 
tors or  coplagari  strive  as  to  who  shall  the  best  or  most  quickly 
produce  a  series  of  verses  on  a  given  subject  Their  language 
lends  itself  marvelously  to  all  sorts  of  rhymes,  of  which  they 
will  pile  up  twenty  or  thirty  on  the  same  termination.  With 
this  we  have  all,  that  with  a  few  books  of  -devotion,  and  the 
sermons  of  the  church,  formerly  constituted  the  literary  life  of 
the  Basques,  and  satisfied  their  intellectual  tastes. 

At  the  present  day  regular  instruction  is  being  more  and 
more  extended,  and  the  Escualdunes  are  entering  into  the 
great  current  of  European  science.  The  Basque  children  have 
quick  and  receptive  minds,  and  they  learn  with  a  surprising 
facility,  but  they  rarely  go  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Many 
Yizcayan  names  are  found  among  the  poets  and  dramatists  of 
Spain,  but  excepting  Ercilla,  author  of  "  Araucanie,"  no  one 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  contemporaries;  and  it  is  the  same 
for  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  especially  for  naviga- 
tion. They  make  active,  intelligent,  and  intrepid  sailors ;  a 
Basque,  El  Cano  being  the  only  survivor  of  the  officers  of 
Magellan,  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe :  '*  primus  me 
circumdedisti"  on  a  globe,  are  the  arms  of  his  family.  Con- 
spicuously brave,  excellent  soldiers,  they  rarely  possess  mili- 
tary genius;  furnishing  admirable  officers  to  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  to  the  armies  good  brigade  commanders ; 
no  one  of  them  has  yet  arrived  at  the  supreme  command. 
Marshall  Harispe,  Zumalacarreguy  in  the  first  Carlist  war,  and 
Admiriil  Jaur^uiberry  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  are 
almost  the  only  ones  who  have  acquired  any  European  reputa- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  two  great  facts,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing institutions  to  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  Basques:  by 
the  first  they  are  bound  to  the  general  activity  of  the  world, 
and  have  exercised,  and  still  exercise  a  powerful  influence;  in 
the  second  they  have  shown  a  practical  genius  worthy  of  uni- 
versal commendation ; — ^I  refer  to  Jesuitism,  and  the  locaHad- 
ministration  of  their  "fueros." 

In  whatever  light  we  may  view  it,  Jesuitism  will  always 
remain  an  essential  product  of  the  Basque  mind  and  character, 
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of  which  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Fran5oi8  Xavier  were  types ;>ar 
excellence.  The  second  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
personal  charm  which  is  so  often  foand  among  the  young  men 
of  the  country ;  while  the  mysticism  of  the  first,  his  power  of 
absorption  in  an  idea,  are  still  common  among  them.  The 
only  characteristic  of  their  poetry  at  all  distinctive  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  allegory,  a  great  tendency  to  present  abstract 
ideas  under  concrete  forms;  a  principal  feature  of  the  "Exer- 
cises spirituels''  of  Loyola.  "  Qui  dit  Basque,  dit  Catholique," 
is  already  an  old  proverb  among  them.  Although  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  their  literature  is  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  made  by  the  Protestant  Ligarrague,  and  printed  in 
1571  at  La  Kochelle  under  the  auspices  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  they  cling  to  the  Catholic  faith  with 
the  same  tenacity  that  they  once  did  to  their  Pagan  worship. 
To  them,  through  Loyola  and  Fran9ois  Xavier  reverts  the 
honor  of  having  conceived  and  organized  the  counter-reforma- 
tion in  Europe,  and  thereby  prolonging  for  some  centuries  the 
existence  of  the  Papacy.  But  though  devoted  as  they  are  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  religious  truth,  the  Basques  are  rarely 
bigots ;  ultramontanism  has  no  attractions  for  them,  and  in  the 
domain  of  politics  they  have  never  bowed  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  the  clergy.  Not  less  interesting  to  study  is  the 
development  of  their  "  fueros,"  or  special  laws ;  the  civil  and 
municipal  regime  which  they  have  been  able  to  preserve  from 
the  middle  ages  even  to  our  own  day.  And  let  us  remark  io 
the  first  place  that  the  superiority  of  the  Basques  is  much  leas 
in  the  excellence  of  their  laws,  than  in  their  manner  of  admin- 
istering them. 

The  general  character  of  the  "  fueros," — the  "  fors,"  as  they 
are  called  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  the  Escualdun.  In  secondary  details  only,  do  the 
Basque  fueros  difier  &om  those  of  B^rn,  the  '*libert6s  et 
privileges"  of  the  Valley  d'Aspe,  the  "  concelleres  y  consejos'' 
of  Catalonia,  the  "comunidades  de  Aragon,"  and  some  of  the 
fueros  of  Castila 

On  either  side  of  the  Pyr^n^es  we  find  these  liberties  pro- 
ceeding from  entirely  different  sources :  one,  that  of  the  "fueros 
generales,"  and  of  the  "  f  uero  de  albedrio,"  had  its  birth  among 
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the  mountaineers  in  the  necessities  of  pastoral  life,  and  the 
rights  of  pasture;  while  the  municipal  liberties,  the  special 
faeros,  are  unquestionably  copied  from  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  Latin  municipalities.  From  these  have  been  taken  the 
methods  and  traditions  which  the  Basques  and  Navarrais  have 
so  successfully  developed  during  so  many  centuriea  One  of 
our  friends,  deceased  within  the  year,  the  learned  M.  Chateau- 
neuf  has  expressed  himself  as  warranted  in  the  belief  that  the 
municipality  of  Bayonne  in  the  number  of  its  officers  and  the 
mode  of  their  nomination  reproduces  exactly  the  "  municipium" 
recently  discovered  of  the  Soman  cities  of  the  south  of  Spain. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Basques  and  other  populations  of 
the  two  slopes  of  the  chain  had  any  consciousness  of  this 
genealogy  of  their  rights;  in  following  up  to  the  farthest  point 
possible  all  the  known  sources,  we  are  constantly  arrested  by 
the  appeal  to  ''  us  etcoutumes,"  on  which  are  based  the  written 
laws,  and  to  which  they  conform,  at  least  in  principle.  These 
us  et  coviumes^  like  the  common  law  of  England,  are  of  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  written  and  codified  law. 

The  Basque  fueros  affirm  in  all  cases  the  freedom  of  pastur- 
age, of  passage,  and  of  commerce,  in  all  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  general  community.  They  insist  with  emphasis 
upon  personal  independence ;  the  right  of  self-defence  against 
every  one,  lord  or  seigneur,  laic  or  ecclesiastic,  pope  or  empe- 
ror, who  should  infringe  upon  these  rights  or  liberties.  A 
fundamental  principle  common  in  its  origin  to  almost  all  the 
fueros  of  these  countries,  but  which  the  Basques  have  been 
able  to  preserve  even  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  order  to  resist  successfully  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  absolutism  in  all  its  forms,  they 
have  always  maintained  that  they  owed  no  military  service  in 
time  of  peace;  and  in  time  of  war  they  would  yield  it  only 
within  their  own  province.  Beyond  certain  designated  posi- 
tions on  the  frontier,  for  example.  El  Arbol  MakUo  plantado  en 
Luyandoj  in  Yizcaya,  they  could  not  be  led  under  arms  without 
the  consent  of  the  junta,  and  without  receiving  in  advance 
their  pay  for  the  whole  term  of  service  required.*    No  royal 

*The  title  XXIV.  of  the  Fuero  of  Ouipuzcoa  is  as  follows :  "Que  de 
esta  provincia  ni  de  los  limites  de  ella,  para  ninguna  parte  ni  per  neces- 
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troops  were  permitted  to  enter  the  country ;  the  Basque  re- 
cruits must  be  commanded  by  Basques.  Similar  safeguards 
are  to  be  found,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  the|>ru;t- 
Vbge8  of  the  Vall6e  d'Aspe. 

The  Basques  have  never  recognized  the  right  of  the  central 
government  of  Spain  to  levy  fnim  them  tax  or  impost  The 
"  Provincias  Vascongadas"  were  independent  States  with 
whom  the  neighboring  kingdoms  formed  a  union  by  concordat 
or  "convenio,"  but  were  never  subjugated  and  submitting 
provinces;  the  money  voted  by  the  juntas  for  the  King  of 
Spain  was  presented  to  him  as  a  free  and  gracious  gift,  never 
as  an  obligatory  tribute.  To  better  guarantee  this  character  of 
a  gift,  the  vote  fixing  the  amount  was  always  the  last  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  sessions  of  the  supreme  junta:  grievances 
heard  and  discussed,  all  private  affairs  of  the  provinces  finished, 
deliberation  held  on  all  that  concerned  the  general  and  muni* 
cipal  administration,  they  proceeded  to  the  debate  upon  the 
present  to  be  offered,  to  the  King  of  Spain.  It  is  enough  to 
have  studied  the  history  of  parliamentary  liberties  to  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  guarantees  it  pre- 
sents against  the  attempts  of  arbitrary  power. 
.  It  is  not  only  by  means  of  their  juntas  and  their  delibera- 
tions,  or  by  their  written  customs  that  the  Basques  were  able  to 
maintain  their  independenca  One  of  their  fundamental  laws 
assures  to  each  individual  the  right  to  resist  any  officer  of  the 
King,  or  any  other  person  who  made  any  attempt  against  the 
fueros,  and  even  to  kill  him  if  necessary.  The  three  provinces 
were  bound  to  make  common  cause  with  the  defender  or 
slayer,  and  the  supreme  junta  nominated  a  special  delegation  to 
watch  over  this  clause.  With  the  same  object  they  rejected 
from  parliament  the  two  classes  of  individuals  whom  experience 
had  shown  them  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  their 
national  liberties,  the  priests  and  the  lawyers.  No  ecclesiastio 
could  be  chosen  as  deputy,  while  as  to  the  lawyers,  they  were 
forbidden  during  all  the  session,  even  to  enter  the  city  or  vil- 
lage where  the  junta  was  being  held.     For  the  discussion  of 

sidad  ninguna  que  se  of rezca,  no  saiga  ni  pueda  salir  gente  ningnna  por 
mar  ni  por  tierra,  por  mandado  del  rey  ni  di  otro  ninguno,  sin  que  pri- 
mero  le  sea  pagado  el  sueldo  que  hubiera  de  haber  7  f  uere  necessario  por 
la  tal  Jornada." 
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legal  matters  only,  one  "  letrado"  was  summoned  each  time  in 
quality  of  '*  asesor,"  but  without  the  right  to  vote.      Parlia- 
mentary inviolability  sheltered  each  deputy  from  the  time  he 
left  his  home  until  his  return,  but  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ducats 
was  laid  upon  any  representative  who  should  propose  a  meas- 
ure contrary  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  fueros. 
The  sessions  were  always  held  with  closed  doors,  and  their 
reports  were  never  published.    The  votes  were  counted,  not  by 
number  of  deputies,  but  from  the  number  of  houses  or  hearths 
comprised  in  each  district      The  decisions  of  one  assembly 
could  not  be  annulled  by  subsequent  juntas;  while  out  of  re- 
spect to  minorities,  and  when  there  was  not  a  virtual  unanim- 
ity, three  votes  were  taken  on  three  different  days  on  the'same 
proposition,   which  did  not  acquire  the  force  of  law  until  on 
these  three  occasions  it  obtained  a  majority.      The   Basque 
provinces  possessed  also  many  other  privileges.     Commerce  was 
always  absolutely  free.     Centuries  before  the  days  of  Cobden 
and   the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  before  the  evangel  of   free 
trade   had   been   preached   by  our    modern    economists,   the 
Basques  were  practicing  it  in  its  most  literal  sense.     No  line  of 
custom  houses  skirted  the  coast  or  lay  in  wait  in  the  passes  of 
the  Pyr6ne& ;  along  the  Ebro  was  the  only  line  where  Spain 
bad  the  right  to  search  for  contrabands,  and  even  these  regula- 
tions were  always  the  subject  of  special  **  convenios"  with  the 
provinces.     All  internal  traffic,  and  for  several  centuries  that 
with  Labourd  in  France,  was  carried  on  without  any  restriction 
whatever.     From  time  to  time,  one  and  another  Spanish  mon- 
arch would  endeavor  to  lay  hands  upon  these  privileges,  but 
the  Basques  always  showed  themselves  intractable,  and  corrup- 
tion had  no  hold  upon  them.     Letters  and  royal  edicts  re- 
mained without  effect  so  long  as  they  had  not  been  passed  upon 
by  the  supreme  junta.     When  Ferdinand  VIL,  aided  by  the 
Bourbons  of  France,  violated  the  Constitution  with  impunity, 
and  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  absolutism  all  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula,  he  did  not  dare  to   touch  the    privileges  of  the 
Basques.     It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  these  rights 
had  undergone  certain  modifications.      The  three  provinces 
could  no  longer,  as  did  Guipuzcoa  in   1482,  or  Vizcaya,  and 
even  certain  cities,  make  treaties  with  England,  or  with  other 
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powers;  but  their  efisential  liberties,  and  the  most  complete 
autonomy  were  still  maintained,  always  freedom  of  commerce, 
always  exemption  from  all  obligatory  tax, — save  in  Gaipnzcoa 
the  alcabala  or  tax  on  sales  made  by  strangers, — always,  except 
for  the  navy,  exemption  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  an  absolute  monarchy  the  Provincias  Vascon- 
gadas  formed  a  sort  of  republic.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  Basques  never  pronounced  the  word;  their  good  sense, 
their  modesty,  their  contempt  for  the  term,  led  them  rather  to 
attach  themselves  to  realities.  They  demanded  and  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  their  fueros,  to  which  they  obliged 
every  new  sovereign  of  Castile  to  swear.  On  the  other  hand  in 
1692  and  1698  the  mountaineers  of  the  Yall^  d'Aspe  boasted 
"  qu'  anciennement  ladite  valine  dtait  une  petite  R^publiqne, 
independaute  de  toute  souverainet^ ;  elle  se  conduysoit  par 
{sic)  ses  lois  et  ses  coutumes  qu'on  n'a  jamais  enfreincte&"* 
The  valley  of  Andorre  also,  which  has  never  known  similar 
liberties,  plumes  itself  on  the  title  of  Bepablic.  But  the  gen- 
eral fueros,  so  absolute,  so  firm  against  any  attack  from  without, 
are  found  to  be  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  a  very  labyrinth  of  franchises,  privileges,  charters^ 
and  local  fueros.  Each  city,  each  valley,  each  little  confedera- 
tion of  obscure  market  towns,  like  *'  les  cinco  villas,"  had  it» 
special  fuero,  its  own  particular  method  of  administering  its 
budget,  of  assessing  its  taxes,  of  electing  its  municipal  officers. 
The  exercise  of  this  last  right  often  gave  occasion  to  procedares 
the  most  different,  and  often  the  most  bizarre.  For  elective 
representation  of  one  or  two  grades,  from  the  most  extended 
universal  suffrage,  to  the  most  complicated  secondary  election, 
there  is  scarce  a  theory  which  the  Basques  have  not  put  in  prac- 
tice. In  one  city  a  chief  elector  is  drawn  by  lot,  who  chooses 
all  the  municipal  officers  and  employes;  in  another  the  retiring 
councillors  name  their  successors ;  again  they  place  in  a  bag  as 

*  The  title  of  this  work,  of  great  importance  to  such  as  would  study 
the  laws  of  the  Pyr^n^,  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  entire.  It  begins  as 
foUowB :  **  Seguense  lous  Priviledges,  Franqueses  et  libertats  donnats  et 
autreiats  aux  Vesins,  Manans  et  Habitans  de  la  Montaigne  et  Val  d^Aspe 
per  lous  Seigneurs  de  B^am ;  et  primo  per  Mosseu  Archambaut,  etc., 
etc."  Pau,  J^rdme  Depoux,  MDCXIV,  4to.  An  authentic  copy  of  the 
charter  of  Archambaud  can  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Oloron. 
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many  tickets  or  beans  as  there  are  persons  eligible ;  from  these 
a  child  draws  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  which  serve  to  designate 
the  persons  charged  with  the  choice  of  the  complete  municipal- 
ity. But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  disorder  of  all  these  minute 
details,  sometimes  comical  and  even  ridiculous,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Pays  Basque  has  been  one  of  the  best  governed 
countries  in  the  world.  All  these  diversities,  all  these  compli- 
cations constituted  the  education  of  the  people;  each  citizen 
was  interested  to  inform  himself  as  to  his  public  duties,  since 
perhaps  the  coming  year  the  lot  might  assign  him  to  some 
municipal  function.  This  practical  acquaintance  with,  this 
continued  usage  of.  self  government,  is  worth,  in  our  opinion, 
all  the  vaunted  advantages  of  the  most  advanced  civilization. 
The  Pays  Basque  has  never  suffered  from  the  plague  which 
devours  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  a  Spanish  pub- 
licist has  so  well  described,  the  huge  evil  of  office-hunting ;  a 
vice  social,  political,  administrative,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  terrify  iis  if  we  could  follow  them  step  by  step  in  their 
development*  The  Basque  administration  has  twice  come  out 
victoriously  from  the  severest  trial  to  which  it  could  be  sub- 
mitted, that  of  civil  war;  twice  during  the  century  the 
"  provinces'*  have  been  the  theater  of  desperate  strife,  and  in 
these  perilous  circumstances,  the  municipal  authorities  to 
whom  had  been  confided  the  commisariat  of  the  armies  of  the 
region,  have  always  been  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  campaigns,  and  notwithstanding 
the  disasters  inseparable  from  such  strife,  not  only  have  the 
soldiers  never  suflTered  from  want  of  provisions,  but  the  country 
'  possessed  as  many  casks  of  wine,  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  war.  The  happy  consequences  of  the 
Basque  institutions  are  to  be  read  in  plainest  characters  on  the 
face  of  the  country.     For  centuries  the  traveler  has  remarked 

♦"Witness  the  ceremony  of  the  "Jlfoc/iefe  Vitoriano,^  In  a  small 
niche  in  a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St.  Michel,  was  placed  a  wooden 
knife,  before  which  the  newly  chosen  came  to  take  oath  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  population  and  the  other  municipal  councillors.  The 
formula  recited  that  if  the  candidate  did  not  fulfill  his  obligations,  his 
head  should  be  cut  off  with  a  similar  '*  machete  ;**  then  the  new  pro- 
curator, preceded  by  officers,  drums,  and  trumpets,  kissed  devoutly  the 
object  in  question.  Hiatoria  de  la  LegtsUusion  de  Espafia,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
522,  by  Marichalat  Manriqub.    (Madrid,  1868.) 
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the  good  condition  of  the  roads,  the  cleanliness  of  the  inns, 
and  the  general  well  being    in    the    provincias    Vascongadas. 
Notwithstanding  a  considerable  emigration  to  the  States  of 
South  America,  notwithstanding  the  natural  sterility  of  a  great 
part  of  the  soiK  the  population  of  Ouipuzcoa,  the  only  division 
entirely  Basque,  is  the  third  in  density  of  all  Spain,  and  num- 
bers  88  persons  per  square  kilometer ;  Vizcayaj  inhabited  al- 
most throughout  by  the  Euskarian  race,  contains  87.     They 
are  only  exceeded  by  Barcelona  (108)  and  Pontevedra  in  Ga- 
licia  (100).     The  province  of  Madrid,  in  spite  of  the  400,000 
souls  of  the  metropolis  has  but  77.     In  the  Basque  provinces, 
mendicancy,  that  plague  of  Spain,  does  not  assail  you  at  every 
step;  everywhere  is  an  air  of  comfort,  at  least  an  absence  of 
poverty.     Hospitality  is  dispensed  with  a  generous  hand,  and 
at  the  evening  meal  on  the  highland  farms  it  is  not  customary 
to  count  the  guests.    The  Basque  peasant  does  not  like  to  show 
himself  in   rags,  and  if,  as  in  all  mountainous  countries  the 
children  and  young  people  go  barefoot,  they  are  sure  to  don 
for  Sunday  the  "spartingues,"  adorned  with  **liga8"  at  the 
waist,  with  red  or  blue  beret,  and  velvet  trousers.     Statistics, 
it  is  true,  show  that  education  is  still  very  defective  among  the 
Basques;  reading  and  writing  are  yet  unknown  to  the  great 
number,  while  their  ignorance  of  other  countries  is  astonishing. 
But  the  illiterate  man  who  keeps  in  good  cultivation  his  bit 
of  ground,  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  blind  brute  lost 
in  the  purlieus  of  a  great  city.     He  knows  his  country  as  well 
as  a  geographer;  he  can  tell  its  natural  history,  its  products, 
its  traditions,  its  legends;  in  the  Basque  provinces  he  retains 
in  his  memory  the  principal  articles  of   the  charters  of  his 
liberties ;  he  knows,  often  by  experience  the  practical  details 
of   administration.      "Never,"  said  to  me  one  of   the  most 
learned  men  in  France,   *'  do  I  talk  with  a  peasant  without 
learning  something  from  him  ;  from  a  teacher,  persuaded  that 
he  knows  everything,  I  often  bring  away  nothing  at  all."    It  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  the  Basques  neglect  or  disdain  instruc- 
tion for  their  children ;  they  seize  with  avidity  every  occasion 
which  offers  for  them  to  acquire  it  of  those  in  whom  they  have 
confidence.     The  little  Euskarians  are  good   pupils,    neither 
dull  nor  rebellious;  but  as  I  have  already  said,  maturer  years 
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do  not  always  fulfill  the  promises  of  childhood  ;  at  least  they 
are  never  below  the  average. 

One  is  amused  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Basques  to  be  all 
"hidalgos."  The  nobility  of  the  Escualdunac  is  indeed 
affirmed  by  a  great  number  of  general  fueros,  of  which  the 
benefits  were  real  and  substantial.  In  their  mutu<il  relations 
as  citizens  the*question  had  but  little  importance;  if  certain  of 
their  &milies  possessed  great  influence  and  received  special 
consideration,  all  Basques  before  the  law  were  recognized 
equal  Every  Euskarian  had  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish.  He 
was  a  free  man,  exempt  from  tax,  "gabelle,"  or  *'corv6e." 
Owing  nothing  to  a  Seigneur,  he  contributed  nothing  to  the 
resources  of  the  country  save  in  such  measure  as  he  imposed 
it  upon  himself  through  his  representatives.  How  was  such  an 
individual  to  be  designated  by  Spanish  jurists?  In  what 
words  could  he  be  described  without  manifest  contradiction  to 
all  the  principles  of  law,  not  only  of  the  peninsula,  but  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe?  The  Basque  was  a  freeman  in  fact, 
and  in  law ;  it  was  impossible  to  apply  to  him  any  other  desig- 
nation. But  the  only  man  thus  free  was  the  baron,  the  noble; 
hence  the  Basque  was  baron,  was  noble,  with  privileges 
greater,  and  of  more  worth  than  the  egotistical  privileges  of 
the  superior  caste  of  feudal  times;  for  they  conferred  upon 
him  political,  administrative,  municipal  duties.  The  universal 
nobility  of  the  Basques  was  iu  no  way  an  appanage  of  family, 
it  was  a  nobility  of  nation  and  of  race.  To  prove  his  position, 
to  confirm  his  rights,  he  had  no  need  of  a  genealogy  extending 
back  to  some  semi-fabulous  ancestor;  no  charter  was  de- 
manded, nor  parchment  bearing  royal  seal.  The  Basque 
needed  not  to  possess  a  foot  of  land,  he  only  needed  to  show 
that  Basque,  he  was  born  on  Basque  soil,  from  a  Basque  par- 
entage of  two  generations.  This  proved,  under  the  Spanish 
law  he  was  hidalgo.  Among  his  fellow  citizens,  simple 
Basque ;  free  like  them  all,  he  ever  held  himself  ready  to  do 
his  duty  with  his  brethren,  to  give  his  life  for  the  constitution 
of  his  country,  for  those  fueros  which  made  him  a  free  man. 

How  has  it  happened,  that  the  most  extreme  partisans  of 
pure  absolutism,  the  defenders  of  a  policy  the  most  retrograde, 
should  have  been  recruited  among  a  people  in  possession  of 
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institutions  so^  strongly  liberal  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  in  a 
few  words ;  but  the  phenomenon  appears  to  come  from  two 
causes;  one,  slow  and  inevitable,  in  harmony  with  the  progress 
of  liberty  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula ;  the  other,  the  history 
of  a  series  of  deceptions  and  mistakes. 

Never  has  a  people  striven  so  gallantly  for  an  object  more 
miserably  illusory.  After  careful  examination  of  their  instita- 
tions,  and  of  the  question  at  stake,  a  distinguished  correspond- 
ent of  a  North  American  journal  calls  them,  "  Republicans 
fighting  for  Divine  Right."  These  men  who  possessed  the 
largest  measure  of  liberty  ever  accorded,  formed  the  following 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  served  as  support  to  the  most  tyrannical 
of  absolutisms,  to  the  most  violent  of  reactions. 

Every  Basque  was  noble,  freeman  before  the  law.  So  long 
as  anywhere  else  in  Spain  existed  a  privileged  class,  this  privi- 
lege of  the  Basques  must  exist  The  Basque  was  right  in 
fighting  to  the  death  for  the  maintenance  of  his  magnificent 
birthright.  But  when,  throughout  the  entire  peninsula,  there 
no  longer  existed  a  servile  class,  when  every  Spaniard  was  de-. 
clared  free,  when  the  taxes  voted  by  the  national  representa- 
tives were  assessed  among  all  the  citizens,  these  rights  and 
privileges  had  no  longer  a  ground  of  existence,  they  must 
come  to  an  end  with  the  Basques  of  the  three  provinces,  as 
they  had  already  on  this  side  the  Pyr6n6ea  From  this  mo- 
ment the  Vascongados  could  no  longer  play  the  part  of  free- 
men, but  that  of  members  of  a  favored  class;  they  became 
adversaries  of  general  liberty,  an  irritating  exception  to  the 
laws  of  their  country. 

The  Basques  had,  and  still  have  the  right  to  insist  upon  all 
the  guarantees  possible  against  the  violation  of  their  ancient 
liberties ;  to  act  with  all  reserve,  to  take  all  precautions  that 
the  honest,  economical,  essentially  practical  character  of  their 
internal  administration  should  not  be  overwhelmed  in  the  cor- 
rupt, negligent,  costly  system  of  the  Spanish  government 
Unfortunately  upon  this  question  has  been  grafted  that  of 
religion,  and  of  dynasty.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Basques 
have  become  persuaded  that  the  existence  of  their  fueros  is 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  crown  in  the  male  line, 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma,  and  with  the 
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unity  of  worship  in  Spain.  The  Basque  is  a  fervent  Catholic ; 
the  Liberals,  he  is  told,  have  pillaged  the  churches,  driven  out 
the  monks,  sold  the  convents,  persecuted  the  clergy.  .  .  . 
Enemies  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Basques,  how  could 
they  be  other  than  hostile  to  their  political  and  communal 
institutions  I 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  constitutional  liberals  in 
Spain,  and  they  have  committed  a  great  number,  was  not  to 
have  guaranteed  the  Basque  fueros  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  At  that  epoch,  as  during  the  first 
period  of  the  French  Kevolution,  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial towns  in  the  Basque  provinces,  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  higher  classes,  would  have  readily  accepted  the  new 
ideas;*  but  the  liberals  hesitated,  and  Charles  V.,  perhaps  for 
the  only  time  in  his  life,  exhibited  energy  and  foresight :  he 
pronounced  himself  strongly  for  the  preservation  of  the  fueros. 
The  clergy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  sided  with  the  absolute  mon- 
archy; which  was  enough  to  determine  the  Basques  to  an 
uprising  against  a  government  which  seemed  disposed  to  under- 
mine institutions  so  dear  to  them.  Notwithstanding,  the  large 
towns  of  the  provinces,  Bilbao,  Vittoria,  San  Sebastian,  Pampe- 
luna,  have  never  been  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  maiutainers 
of  Divine  Bight.  "  Fuerists"  they  are,  all  of  them,  but  not 
Carlists.  Their  inhabitants  are  as  much  attached  to  their 
ancient  privileges  as  the  other  Basques,  but  they  will  not  de- 
clare themselves  the  allies  of  the  adversaries  of  equal  rights  in 
Spain;  they  are  not  willing  to  impose  the  despotism  which 
they  themselves  reject. 

The  fueros  are  passing  away.  If,  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  it  seems  to  us  deplorable  in 
every  way,  both  practically,  and  in  the  actual  condition  of 
civil  life  in  Spain.  The  provincial  and  municipal  administra- 
tion of  the  Basques  has  been  excellent ;  even  at  the  time  when 
Spain  was  most  rapidly  accelerating  her  own  decadence,  the 
Basque  provinces  formed  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula.  Brigandage  did  not  exist,  the  country  was  in  secu- 
rity, the  people  contented.    The  Spanish  administration,  one  of 

*  See  pp.  8^-87  of  the  introduction  of  M.  Canovas  del  Castillo  to  los 
Vdscongados,  by  Rodriguez  Ferrer.    Madrid,  1878. 
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tho  most  neglected,  and  most  extravagant  in  Europe,  is  going 
on  to  recover  itself  from  its  debasement,  and  no  one  can  wit* 
ness  without  sorrow  the  swallowing  up  of  the  probity  and 
practical  wisdom  of  the  Euskariana  What  body  of  rules, 
however  well  digested,  can  take  the  place  of  that  administra- 
tive education,  the  fruit  of  so  many  centuries  of  honesty  and 
prudence  1  The  difference  is  world-wide  between  the  illy  paid 
government  clerk,  who  thinks  but  of  the  means  to  augment 
his  meagre  salary,  or  of  intrigues  for  his  advancement ;  and 
municipalities  freely  chosen,  who  are  responsible  to  free  men, 
their  brothers,  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  common  good, 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors!  The 
present  government  desires  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces;  it 
has  even  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  Basque  institn- 
tions,  to  discover  which  of  them  may  be  ufiefully  employed  in 
other  parts  of  Spain.  Our  hope  is  that  they  may  go  on  in  this 
direction,  and  that  instead  of  introducing  among  the  Basques 
the  errors  of  Castilian  bureaucracy,  the  administration  of  the 
Peninsula  may  henceforth  be  inspired  by  the  wisdom,  the 
probity,  the  economy  practiced  for  so  long  a  time  by  one  of 
the  most  insignificant  peoples  of  all  beautiful  Spain. 
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Abticlb  VIL— professor  BOWNE'S  METAPHYSICS. 

A  Study  in  First  Principles.     By  BoRDEN  P.  BoWNE. 

The  pbiloBopbiea  of  Hume  and  Berkeley  may  be  regarded  as 
types  of  the  two  great  and  antithetical  philosophical  methoda 
Ifothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  opinion  that  Hume 
was  the  successor  of  Berkeley  in  philosophy.  Their  philo- 
sophic achievements  were  made  from  totally  different  points 
of  view:  the  theses  they  maintained  were  totally  diflFerent 
Hume's  question  was,  ''Can  a  philosophic  system  be  erected 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  certainty  ?"  Berkeley's  was,  "  Can  the 
assumptions  of  common  sense  be  made  intelligible  and  consist- 
ent?" Every  one  knows  their  respective  answers.  Hume*s 
answer  was  an  emphatic  negative.  He  saw,  as  few  philoso- 
phers of  any  age  have  seen,  that  the  attempt  to  build  a  philo- 
sophic system  on  a  basis  of  absolute  certainty,  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Rid  yourself,  he  said  in  substance,  of  all  impulses  to 
'belief  that  cannot  be  defended  at  the  bar  of  pure  intelligence ; 
disregard  all  tendencies  to  believe  what  you  cannot  prove  to  be 
either  true  or  probable,  try  to  obtain  for  your  conclusions  meta- 
jphysical  certitude  or  metaphysical  probability,  and  you  will  find 
jourself  absolutely  unable  to  take  a  step  beyond  the  facts  of 
present  consciousness.  That  there  has  been  a  past,  that  there 
will  be  a  future,  that  there  is  an  outward,  that  we  live  in  a 
i7orld  surrounded  by  other  people,  are  matters  lacking  not 
on\y  proof ^  but  the  smallest  vestige  of  philosophical  probability. 
Most  people  are  willing  to  take  the  first  step.  They  are  ready 
to  admit  that  our  beliefs  have  no  absolute  certainty,  that  they 
have  instead  only  a  high  degree  of  probability.  They  claim 
that  this  probability  is  so  high,  however,  as  to  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  practically  certain.  Such  unphilosophical  com- 
promises are  very  popular,  but  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  no  concession  of  the  validity  of  Hume's  reasoning. 
Hume  never  stated  his  thesis  in  so  many  words,  but  I  conceive 
it  to  have  been  this:   The  beliefs  of  science,  of  religion,  of 
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every  day  life,  are  incapable  of  the  slightest  justification  in  the 
estimation  of  pure  intellect  They  are  not  only  incapable  of 
proof,  they  cannot  be  shown  to  have  the  slightest  vestige  of 
philosophical  probability.  Speculative  certainty  and  specula- 
tive probability  are  equally  unattainable,  whatever  be  the 
subject-matter  of  our  reasoning. 

Now  Hume's  question  and  Hume's  answer,  Berkeley  entirely 
ignored.  The  philosophical  movement,  which  began  with  Des- 
cartes and  culminated  in  Hume,  the  attempt  to  establish  all  our 
beliefs  on  a  basis  of  absolute  certainty,  was  entirely  foreign  to 
his  point  of  view.  Hume's  conclusions  were  as  irrelevant  to  his 
question  as  the  proof  that  you  cannot  hear  a  color  or  see  a 
sound.  It  is  well  known  that  Berkeley  paid  no  attention  to 
Hume's  speculations,  and  I  think  we  can  see  the  reason  even  if 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them. 

"Suppose  you  are  right,"  we  can  imagine  him  saying  to 
Hume,  "  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  such  evidence  as  we  can  get 
would  have  no  weight  in  the  estimation  of  beings  bereft  of  their 
practical  and  non-rational  impulses:  what  of  it?     We  are  not 
that  kind  of  beings.     The  inquiry  for  us  is,  what  is  evidence  to 
us  having  those  practical  and  non-rational  impulses.     We  need  to 
know  how  we  with  our  nature  ought  to  think  of  this  world  in 
which  we  live.     The  question  for  us  is.  How  shall  we,  accept- 
ing the  impulses  and  tendencies  of  our  non-rational  nature,  and 
the  beliefs  to  which  they  lead  us,  how  shall  we  think  of  the 
great  questions  of  our  origin  and  destiny?    I,  for  one,  propose 
to  stand  by  the  convictions  of  the  practical  man.     I  am  not 
troubled  about  making  assumptions.     You  may  be  right  in 
your  opinion  that  no  basis  can  be  obtained  either  for  specula- 
tive proof  or  probability.     I  neither  know  nor  care  whether 
that  is  true  or  not     I  propose  to  accept  the  non-rational  im- 
pulses of  common  sense  without  asking  the  sanction  of  the  pure 
intellect     I  only  make  this  proviso:    that  the  principles  of 
common  sense  be  made  intelligible  and  consistent     I  am  ready 
enough  to  believe  what  I  cannot  prove,  but  I  am  not  ready  to 
believe  what  is  unintelligible  and  contradictory.     I  do  not  in- 
tend to  seek  intellectual  justification  for  my  first  principles.    I 
shall  only  insist  that  they  be  thinkable  and  consistent    Com- 
mon sense  asserts  the  existence  of  space,  time,  and  the  external 
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world ;  the  reality  of  causation  and  the  uniformity  of  natura 
So  do  L  Common  sense  does  not  ask  for  proof  of  them, 
neither  do  L  But  since  I  have  a  rational  as  well  as  a  non- 
rational  nature,  I  insist  that  these  beliefs  be  intelligible  and 
•consistent  I  defer  to  common  sense  in  accepting  my  first  prin- 
ciples without  proof.  I  defer  to  reason  in  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  them  intelligible  and  consistent"*  I  do 
cot  mean  to  intimate  that  Berkeley  ever  characterized  his  own 
position  as  definitely  as  this.  I  doubt  if  either  he  or  Hume 
^ver  appreciated  the  true  character  of  their  work.  They  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  solution  of  entirely  diflferent  problems 
and  succeeded  admirably.  Hume  made  it  impossible  for  any 
philosopher  to  attempt  to  build  a  philosophic  system  on  a  basis 
of  absolute  certainty  without  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  anach- 
ronism. Berkeley  pursued  substantially  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  only  philosophical  method  open  to  us,  and  reached  conclu- 
sions, the  substantial  accuracy  of  which,  succeeding  investiga- 
tions have  more  and  more  fully  confirmed.  But  I  doubt  that 
either  of  them  suflSciently  reflected  upon  the  work  he  had 
accomplished  as  to  understand  its  true  significance. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  wrote  these  words :  **  When 
Berkeley  assumed  the  hypotheses  of  common  sense  with  the 
proviso  that  he  be  allowed  to  put  a  meaning  in  them,  he  was 
unconsciously  pursuing  the  true  philosophical  method.  If  a 
man  should  assume  the  hypotheses  of  common  sense  in  astron- 
omy, he  would  be  a  fool.  Common  sense  forms  hypotheses  to 
explain  such  facts  as  it  knows,  but  in  astronomy  it  does  not 
know  the  facts.  But  he  who  accepts  its  hypotheses  respecting 
the  familiar  and  obvious  facts  of  every  day  life,  who  rids  them 
of  their  inconsistencies,  and  makes  them  intelligible  to  the 
attentive  mind,  has  the  highest  possible  guarantee  that  he  will 
not  go  astray.  The  hypotheses  of  common  sense  are  made  in 
the  interests  of  no  sect  or  system,  are  made  under  the  influence 
of  no  bias  or  prejudice,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  despised." 
And  this  is  the  method  of  Prof.  Bowne,  following  Herbart  as 
he  says.  He  states  it  as  follows:  **  What  then  is  our  method? 
It  is  plain  that  every  philosophical  inquiry  assumes  a  certain 

*See  Ferrier's  **  Philosophical  Remains/*  Article  on  Berkeley  and 
Idealism;  also  '* Philosophy  of  Berkeley"  in  Frazer*B  Life  of  Berkeley. 
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trust  of  reason  in  itself.  This  is  a  universal  fact  of  mind,  and 
hence  a  fact  of  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part.  This  self* 
confidence  of  reason  is  not  to  be  groundlessly  distrusted,  both 
because  such  distrust  would  be  irrational,  and  because  it  would 
forestall  all  investigation.  In  discussing  our  theory  of  things, 
we  propose,  therefore,  to  take  everything  as  it  seems  to  be,  and 
to  make  only  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  bring  our  viewa 
into  harmony  with  themselvea  The  reasons  for  doubt  and 
modification  are  to  be  sought  entirely  in  the  nature  of  the 
object,  and  not  in  the  possibility  of  verbal  doubt  Such  a 
method  does  no  violence  to  the  natural  sense  of  probability,, 
which  can  never  be  needlessly  violated  with  impunity.  Such 
a  method,  too,  allows  reason  its  full  rights.  It  is  an  act  of 
faith  and  not  scepticism ;  for  it  makes  no  changes  unless  rea- 
son calls  for  them. 

If  we  distinguish  between  appearance  and  reality,  it  is  be- 
cause reason  can  be  harmonized  with  itself  in  no  other  way. 
We  take,  therefore,  the  theory  of  things  which  is  formed  by 
spontaneous  thought,  and  make  it  the  text  for  a  critical  exege- 
sis, in  the  hope  of  making  it  adequate  and  consistent  We 
take  the  notions  of  common-sense  as  they  exist,  and  the  func- 
tions ascribed  to  them,  and  change  them  only  as  reason  itself 
prescribes.  Our  only  assumption  is  a  provisional  trust  in 
reason ;  but  we  by  no  means  assume  that  inquiry  will  leave 
our  general  views  unchanged.  Nor  is  our  problem  any  more 
speculative  than  are  the  theoretical  problems  of  physical  sci- 
ence, while  the  method  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Physics,, 
going  out  from  phenomena,  asks  how  we  must  conceive  of  the 
unseen  agent,  or  agents,  which  produce  them.  Accordingly,  it 
posits  atoms,  ethers,  etc.,  of  various  kinds  and  powers.  In- 
deed, theoretical  physics  is  metaphysics  as  far  as  it  goes.  And 
the  physicist  carries  himself  beyond  the  phenomena  by  the 
sole  force  of  reason.  He  has  no  other  criterion  of  truth  in 
this  unseen  realm  than  the  mind  itsell  He  enters  it  only  by 
thought,  and  thought  is  the  only  warrant  for  its  existenca 
We  go  to  work  in  the  same  way,  and  appeal  to  the  same 
standard.  We  use,  therefore,  no  new  methods  and  appeal  to 
no  occult   authority."*    Professor  Bowne,  it  will  be  noted,. 
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bases  his  philosophy  on  common*sense,  but  in  a  way  altogether 
different  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  Scotch  philosophy.  Beid 
and  his  school  went  to  common-sense  to  learn  principles  and 
matters  of  fact ;  Herbart  and  Berkeley  to  get  a  method  of 
investigation.  The  Scotch  philosophers  established  their  first 
principles  by  a  method,  which,  if  logically  followed  out,  would 
have  resulted  in  philosophic  scepticism.  For  common-sense 
asserts  principles  as  well  as  matters  of  fact,  and  tbe  logical 
development  of  its  principles  has  led  to  conclusions  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  diametrically  opposed  to  its  matters  of  fact 
One  may  say  that  the  whole  advance  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy, has  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  reasoned  facts 
obtained  through  the  principles  of  common-sense  for  the  un- 
reasoned facts  of  common-sense.  The  only  logical  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  give  up  the  facts  or  the  principles.  To  give  up 
the  facts  is  to  abandon  the  Scottish  philosophy.  To  give  up 
the  principles,  is  to  give  up  the  victories  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy, and  to  go  back  to  the  pre-8cientific  age.  What  the 
Scottish  philosophers  have  really  done  is  this:  They  have 
made  a  kind  of  compromise.  They  have  retained  certain  facts 
in  spite  of  the  principles,  and  given  up  others  because  of  the 
principles.  The  facts  which  they  have  retained,  they  have 
said  we  must  accept  or  pronounce  our  nature  a  lie.  The  facts 
which  they  have  rejected,  are  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of 
proof  in  spite  of  their  rejection.  Of  course  there  is  logically 
but  one  method  to  adopt  and  that  is  the  method  of  our  author : 
attach  to  the  facts  of  common-sense  only  a  provisional  value 
and  make  its  method  supreme.  If  the  so-called  facts  of  un- 
reasoning common-sense  come  in  conflict  with  the  principles  of 
common-sense— abandon  them.     Until  then,  retain  them. 

But  the  method  plainly  requires  extreme  care  and  delicacy 
for  its  proper  use.  We  are  to  attach  to  the  facts  of  common- 
sense  only  a  provisional  value,  but  what  are  they  ?  However 
provisional  their  value,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  they 
are  for  they  constitute  the  matter  of  all  our  reasoning.  They 
may  undergo  wonderful  transformations  in  this  process  of  phi- 
losophical alchemy,  but  however  transformed  they  are  the  sole 
content  of  our  thinking,  they  are  the  sole  constituents  of  real- 
ity.    And  these  facts  are  to  be  tested  by  the  principles  of  com 
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mon-sense.  But  what  are  the  priDcipIes  ?  Our  author  remarks 
that  they  are  commonly  conceived  with  great  looseness  and 
lack  of  precision.  And  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  all- 
important,  nevertheless  to  learn  what  they  are.  They  are  for 
us,  Professor  Bowne  thinks,  the  test  and  standard  of  all  truth. 
They  constitute  the  Supreme  Court  of  reason.  What  the 
Bible  is  to  the  believer  in  verbal  inspiration,  and  the  Pope  to 
the  devout  Catholic,  they  are  to  be  to  the  philosopher.  Cer- 
tainly, therefore,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  learn  what  they 
are.  Professor  Bowne  says  that  the  fundamental  notions  of 
being,  change,  space,  time,  and  cause  do  enter  into  our  think- 
ing such  as  it  is,  and  we  are  justified  in  asking  what  meaning 
they  have  for  reflective  thought.  Three  of  these  notions,  be- 
ing, space,  and  time  are  among  the  so-called  facts  of  common- 
sense.  The  fifth,  cause,  is  one  of  the  principles,  one  of  the 
canons  by  means  of  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  validity  of 
the  so-called  facts.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  Professor 
Bowne  proposes  to  make  any  use  of  this  particular  principle 
he  ought  to  have  stated  explicitly  what  he  understands  it  to 
mean  and  how  he  would  justify  it  This  he  fails  to  do  in  the 
case  of  all  his  first  principles.  We  are  told  in  general  that 
every  philosophical  inquiry  assumes  a  certain  trust  of  reason 
in  itself,  that  a  belief  has  no  value  in  a  philosophical  system 
unless  based  on  rational  grounds.  But  we  have  no  detailed 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  rational  grounds  of  his  first 
principles,  or  of  what  we  are  directed  to  trust  in  when  we  are 
told  we  must  trust  in  reason.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
the  test  of  knowledge  must  be  found  in  knowledge  itself,  that 
this  will  consist  in  the  self-evidence  or  necessity  of  the  concep- 
tion, and  in  the  inner  harmony  of  our  conceptions  with  one 
another.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Professor  Bowne 
well  knows  the  oft  reiterated  charge  that  beliefs  apparently 
self-evident  and  necessary  have  ceased  even  to-  be  believed. 
Was  it  not  self-evident  to  the  ancients  that  the  earth  was  flat, 
and  that  the  sun  revolved  around  it  once  in  twenty -four  hours? 
Was  it  not  self-evident  to  everybody  before  the  time  of 
Berkeley,  and  has  it  not  been  to  most  people  since,  that  we 
directly  see  distance  ?  No,  Professor  Bowne  would  undoubt- 
edly say,  these  things  never  were  self-evident  because  they  arc 
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not  true.  They  were  oaly  apparently  self-evident.  But  the 
question  is,  can  we  distinguish  between  apparent  self-evidence 
and  actual  self-evidence?  It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that 
actual  self-evidence  is  self-evidence  to  consciousness  and  ap- 
parent self-evidence  is  that  which  appears  to  be  self-evident  to 
consciousness.  The  question  which  Professor  Bowne  ought  to 
have  answered  is  this :  What  are  the  marks  by  which  actual 
self-evidence  is  to  be  discriminated  from  apparent  self-evi- 
dence 7  Until  this  question  is  answered,  his  assertion  that  the 
test  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  self-evidence  is  absolutely 
valueless.  Not  knowing  how  to  find  actual  self-evidence  we 
are  unable  to  apply  the  test  We  cannot  tell,  therefore, 
whether  our  philosophy  is  based  on  arbitrary  assumptions,  or 
whether  it  rests  on  rational  grounds.  Further,  what  does  Pro- 
fessor Bowne  mean  by  saying  that  the  test  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  found  in  self-evidence  and  the  inner  harmony  of  our  con- 
ceptions? Does  he  mean  that  the  inner  harmony  of  our  con- 
ceptions, consistency,  in  a  word,  is,  by  itself  a  test  of  truth  ? 
Hardly,  since  he  well  knows  that  utterly  false  systems  may  be 
consistent.  Does  he  mean  that  self-evidence  by  itself  is  not  a 
sufficient  test  of  knowledge,  requires  to  be  bolstered  up  by 
consistency  ?  That  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  sort  of  self- 
evidence — that  is  not  sure  of  its  object  until  it  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  reasoning  to  test  the  consistency  of  its  con- 
ceptiona  But  we  are  not  only  left  with  a  test  of  knowledge  so 
vaguely  stated  as  to  be  utterly  valueless;  we  are  not  told  what 
principles  they  guarantee,  nor  what  the  principles  mean  which 
we  find  him  assuming  as  guaranteed,  from  time  to  time. 

The  consequences  of  this  neglect  appear  very  early  in  the 
author's  reasoning.  The  whole  of  the  ontology  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  efficient  causation.  Deny  that  and  it  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  is  indisputable  that  phi- 
losophers have  shown  over  and  over  again  that  cause  must 
mean  one  of  two  things ;  either  an  invariable,  unconditional 
antecedent,  or  the  conscious  exercise  of  the  will.  Professor 
Bowne  himself  affirms  this  without  qualification.  ''How  can  a 
thing  act?  How  can  a  thing  be?  Both  questions  stand  on  the 
same  plane ;  and  both  facts,  -that  of  action  and  that  of  being, 
have  to  be  admitted  as  ultimate  facts,  which  we  can  never 
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rationally  hope  to  comprehend.  Here,  again,  experience  aolvea 
for  us  the  problem  which  reflection  cannot  master.  Eyerj 
one  knows  himself  as  active.  We  control  and  direct  oar 
own  mental  states,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  leas^  and,  in  so 
doing,  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves  as  controlling.  And  this 
is  our  only  experience  of  action.  In  the  outer  world  we  see 
sequence  in  phenomena  or  mutual  change,  but  no  agency. 
That  there  is  an  agent  producing  these  changes  is  no  fact  of 
experience,  but  a  necessary  assumption  of  the  mind.  Even  in 
the  case  of  our  neighbors,  we  see  only  a  succession  of  changes. 
That  there  is  a  controlling  self,  is  not  a  perception,  but  an  infer- 
ence. Only  in  the  case  of  our  own  mental  action  can  we  get 
behind  the  appearance  to  the  source  of  action ;  and  how  we 
ourselves  can  act,  we  do  not  know.  But  all  external  action 
must  be  assimilated  to  our  own,  or  remain  utterly  mysteriooa. 
Conception,  volition,  and  a  sense  of  effort  condition  the  only 
action  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
we  are  justified  in  viewing  them  as  conditions  of  all  action.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  justified  in  excluding 
them  from  any  action.  Many  philosophers  have  insisted  that 
there  can  be  no  action  without  conscious  volition.  Berkeley 
urged  this  view  as  one  reason  for  denying  agency  to  matter. 
And  it  must  be  allowed  that  when  we  try  to  conceive  imper- 
sonal activity,  it  vanishes  into  sequence,  and  the  notion  of 
action  perishes.  Kant  made  antecedence  and  sequence  the 
schema  of  cause  and  effect,  as  the  only  form  under  which  causa- 
tion can  be  represented  to  the  mind,  and  the  empiricists  declare 
that  causation  is  nothing  more.  Conscioas  action  is  the  only 
action  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception.  If  A  is  to  react 
on  B,  in  certain  conditions,  it  must  in  some  way  become  aware 
of  those  conditions,  and  if  not  consciously,  how  then  ?  All  is 
darkness  in  this  direction.  Action  is  a  fact,  and  hence  is  possi- 
ble. We  know  nothing  more.  We  may  add,  however,  that 
though  we  hold  that  an  activity  is  personal,  we  are  not  content 
to  get  the  conclusion,  from  the  simple  fact  that  we  cannot 
picture  impersonal  activity.  The  argument  from  impotence 
warrants  no  positive  conclusion."* 

This  passage  contains  three  statements,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  very  careful  attention :  (1)  The  only  action  which 
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we  have  experienced  or  can  conceive  is  conscioos  action  ;  (2} 
when  we  try  to  conceive  impersonal  activity  it  vanishes  into- 
sequence  and  the  notion  of  action  perishes;  (S)  our  inability  to 
conceive  unconscious  causation  does  not  warrant  us  in  denying 
that  it  exist&  Each  of  these  statements  is  made  twice  over  in 
this  paragraph  and  occurs  again  and  again  in  different  parts  of 
the  book.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  them  as  an  authoritative 
statement  of  some  of  the  author's  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
causation.  We  learn  from  this  passage  that  efficient  causation 
may  be  either  conscious  or  unconscious,  so  far  as  we  can  tell 
on  d  priori  grounds,  but  when  it  is  unconscious,  if  ever,  it  ia 
inconceivable.  And  the  authors  way  of  putting  it  helps  us 
to  realize  how  utterly  inconceivable  it  is.  "If  it  is  to  react  on 
B  in  certain  conditions,  it  must  in  some  way  become  aware  of 
those  conditions,  and  if  not  consciously,  how  then  ?"  Try  to 
realize  the  opposing  alternative,  "unconsciously  aware,"  and 
you  will  accept  the  more  readily  the  author's  statement  that 
unconscious  causation  is  inconceivable.  But  this  is  to  admit 
that  unconscious  causation  is  a  formula  into  which  we  can  put 
no  meaning.  Not  being  conceivable,  it  is  incapable  of  being 
translated  into  thought  Hence  efficient  causation  is  either 
conscious  causation  or  a  meaningless  a;,  and  we  have  no  way 
in  any  case  of  deciding  between  these  two  interpretations. 
That  being  true,  efficient  causation  is  utterly  useless  as  a  pre- 
mise in  philosophical  reasoning.  Any  syllogism  in  which  it 
occurs  has  four  terms  and  is  therefore  invalid.  Further,  the 
absurdity  of  pronouncing  it  self-evident  becomes  manifest  from 
this  point  of  view.  If  efficient  causation  is  self-evident,  we 
must  be  able  to  conceive  it  Conversely,  if  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it,  it  cannot  be  self-evident  To  pronounce  an  uncon- 
ceived  proposition  self-evident  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

If  these  criticisms  are  just,  the  foundation  of  this  system  of 
metaphysics  crumbles  into  dust,  and  the  elaborate  superstruc- 
ture tumbles  down  with  a  crash.  I  have  said  that  the  whole  of 
(he  ontology  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  efficient  causation. 
To  make  the  ontology  valid  two  con<Utions  must  be  fulfilled; 
The  use  of  efficient  causation  as  a  premise  must  be  justified^ 
and  the  inferences  from  it  must  be  sound.  Professsr  Bowne 
meets  neither  of  these  conditions.     In  admitting  that  efficient 
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causation  may  be  utterly  inconceivable,  his  attempt  to  justify 
it  becomes  a  palpable  failure,  and  the  reasonings  from  it 
unsound.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  need  only  to  correct 
him  on  a  single  point — that  we  need  only  assume  that  efficient 
causation  is  necessary  and  conscious^  to  make  his  ontology 
sound.  But  Professor  Bowne  cannot  be  so  defended,  without 
denying  all  originality  to  his  system.  His  ontology  derives 
the  whole  of  its  individuality  from  the  attempt  to  reach  sub- 
stantially Berkeley's  conclusions  by  a  diflTerent  course  of  rea- 
soning. Substitute  efficient  causation  as  Berkeley  understood 
it,  for  the  causation  of  Professor  Bowne,  and  the  ontology 
becomes  a  re-statement  of  Berkeley's  arguments  and  Berkeley's 
conclusions,  and  all  individuality  and  originality  disappears. 

But  let  us  waive  these  difficulties;  let  us  suppose  that 
efficient  causation  has  a  perfectly  definite  meaning.  What 
conclusions  does  the  author  base  upon  it?  His  method  is,  it 
will  be  remembered,  to  start  from  the  facts  of  common  sense, 
and  modify  them  only  as  we  are  required  by  the  principles  of 
common  sense.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  he 
answers  his  first  question :  "  In  what  does  the  reality  or  being 
of  things  consist?"  Now  I  think  it  is  plain  that  common  sense 
makes  no  answer  to  this  question,  because  it  never  asks  it 
Being,  in  its  first  intention,  to  use  Hodgson's  phrase,  being  in 
its  relation  to  consciousness,  common  sense  does  not  consider. 
Being,  in  its  second  intention,  in  its  relation  to  other  beings,  is 
a  matter  of  practical  importance,  and  therefore  comes  within 
the  scope  of  common  sense.  It  means  a  factor  in  the  system 
of  things  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  our  estimation 
of  the  condition  of  other  things.  In  spite  of  the  notion  of  pas- 
sive being,  I  do  not  believe  that  common  sense  ever  affirms 
existence  of  pure  passivity,  or  what  it  conceives  to  be  such. 
Let  us  then  remember  this  as  the  provisional  answer  to  the  first 
question :  Beings  act  Note  carefully,  however,  that  our  sole 
reason  for  giving  this  provisional  answer  is  that  common  sense 
says  so.  If  common  sense  had  said  the  contrary,  that  the  nature 
of  being  is  not  to  act,  we  should  have  been  equally  required  to 
return  that  answer  provisionally.  Our  method  requires  us  to 
go  to  common  sense  with  no  theory  of  what  it  ought  to  say, 
save  that  its  utterances  ought  to  be  intelligible  and  oonsistent 
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That  condition  being  complied  with,  we  are  to  take  its  utter- 
ances in  simple,  child-like  faith.  To  ask  for  reasons  for  them 
is  to  forget  *'our  only  assumption,"  "a  provisional  trust  in  rea- 
son." Professor  Bowne  does  not  always  remember  this.  In 
speaking  of  passive  being  he  says:  "Allowing  however  that  the 
notion  itself  is  possible,  we  have  still  to  ask  what  help  we  ^et  in 
explaining  the  universe  from  this  assumption  of  passive  being. 
What  does  it  do,  found,  or  explain  ?  The  reply  will  be  that  no 
matter  whether  it  explains  anything  or  not,  it  is  given  in  expe- 
rience as  a  fact,  and  that  we  are  in  constant  contact  with  it 
through  the  senses.  We  ask  again :  How  do  we  know  that  ? 
The  bare  existence  of  a  thing  is  never  a  sufficient  ground  for 
its  perception ;  if  it  were  we  ought  to  be  percipient  of  all  exist- 
ence. Hence  in  order  to  the  perception  of  a  thing  there  must 
be  some  corresponding  action  upon  us,  if  not  by  the  thing 
itself,  then  by  something  else.  But  by  hypothesis,  this  passive 
being  does  not  affect  us  and  therefore  we  can  perceive  it  only 
as  some  other  being  acts  upon  us.  The  passive  being  not  only 
explains  nothing  but  its  existence  can  never  be  known  except 
as  a  revelation.  Now  whoever  will  reflect  that  this  being  does 
and  explains  nothing,  and  that  all  the  effects  upon  him  by 
which  he  becomes  aware  of  its  existence,  are  the  activities  of 
something  else,  will  see  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  warrant  for 
introducing  such  a  factor  into  a  philosophical  system."^  He 
appears  to  forget  that  everything  we  know,  we  learn  in  the  last 
analysis  through  a  revelation.  How  do  we  know  that  nature 
is  uniform,  that  memory  is  trustworthy,  that  phenomena  have 
efficient  causes  7  Only  through  a  revelation  made  to  the  whole 
world.  How  do  we  know  that  there  are  any  facts,  save  those 
of  present  consciousness,  to  be  interpreted  and  made  consistent 
with  one  another?  Only  through  this  same  revelation.  He 
forgets  that  the  only  reason  in  the  last  analysis  for  introducing 
any  factor  in  a  philosophical  system  is  the  bare,  unsupported 
assertion  of  common  sense.  He  seems  to  think  it  fatal  to  admit 
that  passive  being  explains  nothing.  He  forgets  that  the  same 
common  sense  which  affirms  the  necessity  of  explanation,  might 
conceivably  assert  the  existence  of  passive  being.f  He  says: 
"  In  order  to  the  perception  of  a  thing  there  must  be  some  cor- 

*  I  mean  of  ooune  as  far  as  this  argument  is  oonoemed.    f  I*&ge  43. 
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responding  action  upon  us,  if  not  bj  the  thing  itself  then  by 
something  elsa"  Instead  of  discussing  the  perception  of  a  pas- 
sive thing,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  perception  of  a  [Mist  expe- 
rience in  memory.  **  Hence  in  order  to  the  perception  of  a 
thing"  (recollection  of  the  past)  "there  must  be  some  correspond- 
ing action  upon  us,  if  not  by  the  thing  itself ''  (past  itself)  "then 
by  something  elsa"  '^But  by  hypothesis  this  passive  being** 
(past  experience)  ''does  not  affect  us  and  therefore  we  can 
perceive  it  only  as  some  other  being  acts  upon  us.  The  pas- 
sive being  *'  (past  recollected)  "  not  only  explains  nothing  bat 
its  existence  can  never  be  made  known  except  as  a  reveladon. 
I^ow  whoever  reflects  that  this  being"  (past  recollected),  "does 
and  explains  nothing,  and  that  all  the  effects  upon  him  by 
which  he  becomes  aware  of  its  existence,  are  the  activities  of 
something  else,  will  see  that  tbere  is  and  can  be  no  warrant  for 
introducing  such  a  factor  in  a  philosophical  system."  If  there- 
fore this  argument  is  good  against  passive  being,  it  is  good 
against  every  fact  of  memory,  and  we  have  nothing  left  but 
states  of  present  consciousness.  Conversely  if  not  good  against 
the  facts  of  memory^  it  is  not  good  against  passive  being.*  The 
whole  argument,  it  will  be  noted,  rests  on  the  unproved 
and  unjustified  assertion  that  being  can  be  assumed  only  as  it 
explains  phenomena.  Another  caution  is  needed.  Common 
sense  says  that  action  is  the  mark  of  the  being  of  things,  but  we 
ought  not  to  understand  this  as  an  affirmation  that  action  is  the 
mark  of  all  being.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  undoubted  opinion 
of  common  sense  that  space  and  time  exist  and  do  not  acL 
Things  existing  in  space  and  time  act,  but  space  and  time  do 
not  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  opinion  of  common  sense.  With 
these  suggestions  of  caution  let  us  note  that  the  net  result 
reached  thus  far  is  that  beings  act  Now  in  the  opinion 
of  common  sense  being  is  one  thing  and  action,  its  attri- 
bute, another.  The  author  very  easily  shows  a  flat  contradic- 
tion between  an  entirely  passive  being  as  substance  and  actioo 
as  attribute.     The  relation  posited  by  common  sense  between 

*  The  reader  will  note  carefully  that  I  am  not  dtsagreeing  with  the 
author  in  his  oonclusion  that  there  is  no  passive  being.  I  am  onlj 
criticising  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  poor  argument  in  behalf  of  a  tnie 
conclusion. 
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passive  things  and  their  inactive  attributes  is  inconceivable, 
incapable  of  rational  affirmation.  The  result  of  this  criticism 
is  that  the  sole  content  of  being  is  action.  There  is  no  hard 
lump  or  kernel  of  inactive  reality.  The  sole  reality  is  action. 
A  question  naturally  arises  here :  what  kind  of  action  ? 
Mental  action  or  non-mental  action,  or  both?  This  question  is 
left  unanswered.  There  is  the  same  ambiguity  here  that  we 
have  noticed  already  in  the  case  of  efficient  causation.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  this  answer:  the  being  of  things 
consists  in  activity,  though  what  activity  means  we  do  not 
Jknow. 

This  conclusion,  it  will  be  noted,  determines  the  nature  of 
things  as  distinguished  from  non-existence  only.  Every  thing 
in  the  universe  exists :  what  do  we  mean  by  that,  is  the  ques- 
tion we  have  been  trying  to  answer  up  to  this  point.  The 
author  next  endeavors  to  answer  a  different  question :  What  is 
the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  things  considered  as  individ- 
uals? In  the  preceding  discussion  we  abstracted  from  their 
individual  character  and  considered  them  only  as  existing. 
Now  we  restore  their  individual  character  and  inquire  into 
their  nature  as  individuals  Why  is  a  tree  different  from  a 
stone,  or  a  stone  from  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  block  of  wood 
from  a  piece  of  gold  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  distinguishing 
essence  of  different  things?  The  answer  is  easy :  if  the  nature 
of  being  in  general  is  activity,  the  nature  of  particular  cases  of 
being,  must  consist  in  particular  laws  or  forms  of  activity. 
The  crude  ideas  of  common  sense,  that  the  nature  of  things  is 
an  ultimate  unanalyzable  fact ;  that  a  thing  passively  exists  with 
all  its  sense  qualities  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  what  we  have 
learned  of  the  nature  of  being  in  general.  If  existence  is 
action,  a  particular  kind  of  existence  must  be  a  particular  kind 
of  action.  To  say  that  existence  in  general  is  action,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  existence  is  the  passive  possession  of  sense- 
qualities  is  a  contradiction.  Herbart's  opinion  is  equally  con- 
tradictory. Herbart  thought  that  the  essence  of  a  thing  con- 
^sts  in  the  possession  of  some  unknown  quality  from  which  all 
its  known  qualities  might  be  deduced.  As  Descartes  thought 
that  all  of  the  qualities  of  matter  could  be  deduced  from  exten- 
sion and  those  of  mind  from  consciousness,  so  Herbart  thought 
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there  is  some  unknown  quality,  which,  if  known  would  furnish 
the  explanation  of  every  individual  thing.  Now,  as  Professor 
Bowne  says,  if  quality  means  only  kind  he  is  entirely  right 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  meant  something  which  can  be 
intuited,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  such  a  thing  cannot 
unite  within  itself  both  activity  and  permanence.  If  a  quality 
change  it  must  cease  to  be  that  quality  and  become  another. 
''Bed  may  give  place  to  black,  but  red  cannot  change  to 
black."  Or  red  may  give  place  to  another  shade  of  red  but 
cannot  change  to  it.  If  then  the  nature  of  being  in  general  is 
action,  the  nature  of  any  particular  thing  must  consist  in  a  par- 
ticular law  of  activity. — ''Our  conclusion  is  that  a  thing  mast 
be  viewed  as  a  concrete  and  definite  principle  of  action." 

Thus  far  our  author  has  been  occupied  with  the  attempt  to 
answer  two  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  nature  of  being,  in 
general,  and  (2)  What  is  the  nature  of  individual  things? 
He  now  attempts  to  answer  a  third  question :  Can  changing 
things  remain  the  same?  Is  this  another  of  the  so-called  facts 
of  common  sense  that  criticism  is  to  transform  into  something 
else,  or  can  we  incorporate  it  in  our  philosophical  system? 
This  is  the  question  we  now  proceed  to  answer.  We  need  first 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  change.  It  is  not  mere  diver* 
sity.  It  is  a  sequence  obeying  law,  a  sequence  in  which  every 
term  of  the  series  is  causally  related  to  the  preceding,  and  in 
which  it  in  turn  becomes  a  causa  With  this  conception  of 
change  our  question  can  be  easily  answered.  If  the  nature 
of  a  thing  is  action,  if  its  entire  being  is^  not  Aow,  action,  and  if 
the  nature  of  a  particular  thing  is  found  in  a  special  law  of 
activity,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  only  sameness  in  the  chang- 
ing thing  is  found  in  its  law.  Bid  yourself  of  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  hard  kernel  of  reality  which  is  not  action,  but  has 
it ;  understand  that  its  entire  nature  and  essence  is  action,  and 
you  will  see,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  continuity  of  a  thing  is 
simply  the  continuity  of  activities  obeying  the  same  law. 
Nothing  is.  Everything  becomes.  Just  as  a  body  "  moving 
with  a  variable  motion,  never  has  a  fized  velocity  for  any  two 
consecutive  instants,  but  is  constantly  acquiring  one:"  so  a 
thing  never  is,  but  is  constantly  becoming.  "  What  we  call  a 
thing  is  really  a  process.     The   process  alone  is  permanent. 
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The  forms  of  the  process,  which  we  call  things,  are  forever 
coming  and  going."  In  our  conscious  experience  we  have  an 
illustration  of  a  different  kind  of  identity.  We  have  an  expe- 
rience of  a  permanent  thing  with  changing  states.  In  nature 
we  have  only  a  series  of  changes  obeying  the  same  law.  The 
law  abides.     The  series  changes  constantly. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  being  as  if  each  particular 
thing  were  absolutely  independent  of  every  other.  But  this  is 
not  the  opinion  of  common  sense.  Common  sense  affirms  that 
they  interact,  and  by  their  interaction  form  a  system.  It 
affirms  their  community  along  with  their  individuality  and 
independence.  Our  next  question  is,  Can  we  reconcile  the 
independence  and  community  of  being?  Can  we  reconcile  the 
opinions  that  the  sun,  for  instance,  is  an  independent  body 
while  it  exerts  an  influence  upon  every  body  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  is  the  recipient  of  similar  influences  in  return  7  This 
is  the  passage  which  contains  the  pith  of  the  author^s  answer. 
"The  interaction  must  be  declared  impossible  so  long  as  the 
things  are  viewed  as  independent.  By  definition  the  inde- 
pendent must  contain  the  ground  of  all  its  determinations  in 
itself,  and  by  analysis,  that  which  is  subject  to  the  necessity  of 
interaction  must  have  the  ground  of  its  determinations  in 
others,  as  well  as  in  itself.  The  two  conceptions  will  not  com- 
bine. Every  attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  inde- 
pendent things  by  some  passage  of  forces,  influences,  etc., 
results  in  a  purely  verbal  explanation  which  it  is  impossible  to 
think  through."  Let  us  test  this  reasoning.  Is  there  any  con- 
tradiction in  supposing  that  our  universe  contains  within  itself 
the  ground  of  all  its  determinations,  while  each  of  its  parts  has 
the  ground  of  all  its  determinations  in  other  parts?  The  inde- 
pendent. Professor  Bowne  defines  as  that  which  must  contain  the 
ground  of  all  its  determinations  in  itself.  Give  to  determina- 
tion any  meaning  you  please,  save  conscious  determination,* 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  universe  as  a  whole  cannot  have 
its  determinations  in  itsell  Take  determination  in  the  sense 
in  which  physical  science  uses  it,  and  there  is  certainly  no  con- 
ti*adiction.     Take  it  in  the  author's  sense,  as  itidicating  some- 

*  Objective  conBcious  determination,  of  course,  implies  essentially  the 
Berkeleyan  hypothesiB. 
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thing  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  and  I  think  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  proposition  in  that 
case  has  no  content,  no  significance.  It  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
tradict anything  save  simple  sequence,  from  which  it  is  diflfer- 
entiated  by  hypothesis.  The  author  anticipates  our  objection : 
"But  if  we  deny  their  independence  what  need  is  there  for 
going  outside  of  them  for  something  else  on  which  they 
depend  ?  Why  not  make  them  mutually  dependent,  so  that 
the  series  of  things.  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  shall  not  depend  on  Alpha 
but  on  one  another?  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  system 
would  exist  only  in  connection  with  the  other  members,  but 
the  system  itself  might  be  independent  The  several  things 
would  constitute  an  arch,  or  rather,  a  self-supporting  circle,  and 
thus  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  would  be  the  only  realities,  although  they 
would  mutually  condition  and  imply  one  another.  This  objec- 
tion is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  current  in  Aristotle's  time  and 
is  considered  at  length  by  him.  One  manifest  objection  is  that 
it  seeks  to  make  an  independent  out  of  a  sum  of  dependents. 
A,  B,  0,  etc.,  are  severally  dependent,  but  A-4-B+C,  etc.,  is 
independent  But  if  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  are  distinct,  ontological 
units,  this  is  absurd.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sign  of  addition 
which  is  able  to  transform  a  dependent  thing  into  an  independ- 
ent"* This  argument  does  not  touch  the  point  It  is  not  the 
addition  of  dependents  which  makes  an  independent,  but  the 
relation  of  dependent  parts  which  constitutes  an  independent 
whole.  Make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  last  sentence 
quoted  and  it  will  read  thus :  "  There  is  nothing  in  relation 
which  is  able  to  transform  related  and  dependent  parts  into  an 
independent  whole."  The  question  is,  how  does  Professor  Bowne 
know  that  ?  Has  he  grasped  all  the  various  kinds  and  modes 
of  relation  so  as  to  see  that  none  can  exist  between  dependent 
parts  of  such  a  sort  as  to  constitute  an  independent  whole? 
Those  who  differ  with  Professor  Bowne  do  not  affirm  that  such 
dependent  parts  do  actually  constitute  an  independent  whola 
Arguing  from  his  premise  that  possibilities  of  conception  do 
not  determine  possibilities  of  existence,t  they  say  we  know 
nothing  about  it.  On  d  priori  grounds  the  question  is  unan- 
swerable, and  of  course  we  have  no  experience  to  enable  ns  to 

*  Page  126.  f  See  quotation  on  pages  815  and  816. 
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decide  it  It  seems  to  Prof.  Bowne  self-evident  that  they  can- 
not together  constitute  a  whole  modified  by  nothing  beyond 
itsell  Those  who  differ  with  him  can  only  reply  that  they  do 
not  see  the  grounds  of  the  impossibility,  and  point  out,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  do,  the  insufficiency  of  his  arguments. 
That  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  purely  negative  position 
<3an  be  maintained. 

A  remark  of  the  author  in  the  following  chapter  enables  me 
to  state  my  objection  to  his  argument  from  another  point  of 
view.  "  Only  in  selfhood  do  we  find  any  proper  activity  and 
individuality  in  the  finite.  It  avails  nothing  against  this  con- 
clusion to  say  that  the  infinite  may  posit  impersonal  agents  as 
well  as  personal  ones ;  for  the  notion  of  an  impersonal  finite 
^ent  vanishes  on  analysis.  As  impersonal  it  would  have  no 
subjective  activity;  and  as  dependent  it  has  no  objective 
activity.  Thus  the  notion  vanishes  into  zero.  We  must  say 
then  that  only  self-hood  suffices  to  mark  off^  the  finite  from  the 
infinite;  and  that  only  the  finite  spirit  attains  to  substantial 
otlierness  to  the  infinite."  Is  it  self-evident  that  &u\\/q  persona 
can  have  proper  activity  while  finite  things  cannot?  He  argues 
that  finite  things  as  impersonal  have  no  subjective  activity, 
and  as  dependent  no  objective  activity.  The  argument  we 
are  considering  is  that  finite  things  as  objectively  active  must 
be  dependent.  My  question  is  why  may  we  not  have  objec- 
tive independent  action  as  well  as  subjective  independent 
action?  The  all-pervading  fallacy  again  appears;  the  author 
assumes  to  know  what  objective  action  is,  assumes  that 
it  differs  from  subjective  action — the  only  conceivable 
action — to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  independent 
though  subjective  action  can.  If  objective  action  be  different 
from  subjective  action,  if  in  consequence  we  are  obliged  to 
pronounce  it  inconceivable,  my  argument  is  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  objective  action  (x)  be  de- 
pendent or  not. 

My  objection  to  the  author's  argument  is  seen  from  still  an- 
other point  of  view.  We  are  finite,  and  at  the  same  time  free 
individuala  We  are  centres  of  independent  action.  Onto- 
logically  we  do  not  know  whether  we  exist  as  parts  of  Infinite  or 
not     We  know  that  we  are.     How  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
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we  know  not     Our  own  nature  is  a  profound  mysteiy  to  us. 
For  all  we  know  then,  we  are  independent  of  the  Infinite  not 
as  being  able  to  exist  in  opposition  to  his  power,  but  as  not 
being  a  part  of  it     Now  this  possibility  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  speculations  about  interaction.     Supposing  it  to 
be  true,  we  must  ask  how  interaction  is  possible  between  the 
finite  person  and  the  Infinite.     Hear  Professor  Bowne's  answer. 
"But  the  independent  may  freely  posit  the  dependent,  and 
may  also  posit  a  continuous  interaction  between  itself  and  the 
dependent     But  such  interaction  is  throughout  a  self-determi- 
nation and  is  not  forced  upon  it  from  without"     Here  is  another 
passage  in  which  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  is  applied  to  the 
solution  of  another  problem.     "  If  the  finite  be  anything  real,  it 
must  be  viewed  as  substantially  distinct  from  the  infinite,  not  as 
produced  from  it,  but  as  created  by  it     Only  creation  can  recon- 
cile the  reality  of  the  finite  with  the  unity  of  the  infinite.     For 
the  finite,  if  real,  is  an  agent ;  and  as  such,  cannot  be  made  out  of 
anything  but  is  posited  by  the  infinite.     How  this  can  be  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  but  any  other  view  is  wrecked  bp  its 
own  contradictions."     Here  we  see  the  author's  answer  to  two 
great  questions:    (1)  How  is  interaction  possible  between  the 
Infinite  and  the  finite?     Answer:  The  Infinite  posits  it    (2) 
How  is  the  reality  of  the   finite  possible?      Answer:    The 
Infinite  posits  it     That  is,  the  power  of  the  Infinite  is  such  as 
to  make  possible  the  "  positing"  of  a  finite,  and  a  continuoas 
interaction  between  that  finite  and  itselt     The  problem  we  have 
been  trying  to  solve  is  the  interaction  of  independent  things 
and  in  the  case  of  finite  things  the  author  declares  it  impossible. 
We  have  the  same  problem  in  the  case  of  finite  persons  and 
the  Infinite.     The  problem  here  is,  how  can  independent  things 
interact  ?     The  diflference  between  those  independent  things  and 
those  whose  interaction  has  been  declared  impossible,  is  that  the 
latter  are  finite  and  impersonal,  while  the  former  are  finite  and 
personal  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  Infinite  whose  nature  is  unde- 
termined on  the  other.     Why  is  not  the  same  result  reached  in 
both  cases  ?     The  answer  is  worthy  of  attention.     The  Infinite 
"  posits"  interaction  between  itself  and  the  finite.     The  point  to 
be  noted  is  that  the  author  cuts  his  knot  in  the  same  way  bis 
opponents^have  done  theirs.     His  answer  amounts  to  this :  the 
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possibilities  of  the  universe  are  such,  that  we  are  independent, 
free,  moral  agents,  while  yet  we  are  related  to  the  Infinite  as 
cause.  Their  answer  is  that  the  possibilities  of  the  universe  are 
such  that  independent  things,  or  at  any  rate  things  not  known  to 
be  dependent,  do  interact.  Professor  Bowne  says  the  Infinite 
posits  us  and  we  know  we  are  independent  They  say  the 
infinite  posits  matter  and  for  all  we  know  it  may  be  inde- 
pendent In  short  the  interaction  of  finite,  independent  per- 
sons with  an  Infinite  has  the  same  difiScuIties  for  thought  as 
the  interaction  of  independent  things  with  one  another.  Be 
consistent,  and  say  with  Spinoza  that  there  is  but  one  inde- 
pendent being,  or  admit  the  possible  independence  of  all  so 
far  as  appears  on  d priori  grounds. 

Perhaps  we  have  misinterpreted  Professor  Bowne  on  this 
point.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  conclusions  are 
"essentially  those  of  Lotze."  In  the  April  number  of  the 
Methodist  Quarterly^  1881,*  we  find  this  paragraph :  "This  im- 
manence of  all  things  in  God  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  Lotze's 
first  principles.  As  we  have  seen,  no  one  thing  can  act  upon 
another  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts  of  the  same  organic  whole;  . 
xtnd,  consequently,  if  there  is  to  be  communication  between  the 
finite  mind  and  the  infinite  ...  it  must  be  by  means  of  the 
immanence  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite.  Mediating  between 
realism  and  idealism,  Lotze  can  be  called  an  ideal -realist. 
Pantheism  and  ideal  realism  agree  in  this,  that  all  finite  things 
are  states  of  the  infinite:  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  one  de- 
nies, the  other  assigns  them  an  individuality.'*  In  other  words, 
in  Lotze's  opinion,  a  person  is,  in  relation  to  the  Infinite,  a 
state,  and  in  relation  to  himself,  a  person.  To  express  the  same 
idea  from  another  point  of  view  :  a  certain  state  of  the  Infinite 
is  in  relation  to  the  Infinite  a  state,  and'in  relation"to  itself  a 
person.  Perhaps  this  is  Professor  Bowne^s  view.  If  so  there 
is  no  force  in  the  objection  last  stated.  The  interaction  be- 
tween the  finite  and  Infinite  as  well  as  between  dependent 
things  is  in  the  last  analysis  in  that  case  only  the  activity  of 
the  one  basal  unity. 

Waiving  these  objections,  let  us  suppose  the  authorV/eason- 
•ng  sound.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  shown  that  all  things 

♦  Article  on  Hermann  Lotze  by  W.  L.  Gk)oding. 
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depend  in  some  way  upon  one  basal  being  which  is  self-existent 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  we  know  nothing  about  it,  so 
far  as  his  reasoning  goes,  save  that  it  is  the  self-existent  inde- 
pendent  cause  of  all  things  existing  in  space  and  time.  The 
author  calls  it  the  Infinite,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  it  pro* 
vided  he  considers  what  he  has  learned  of  it,  a  good  definition 
of  the  Infinite.  His  readers  ought  to  know  however  that  the 
Infinite,  which  his  reasonings  entitle  him  to  assume,  is  not  that 
which  usually  figures  in  metaphysical  discussions.  The  meta- 
physical Infinite  is  only  a  name  for  the  unconditioned  cause  of 
everything  that  is.  Professor  Bowne's  Infinite  is  merely  the 
cause  of  everything  which  exists  in  space  and  time.  It  may 
appear  eventually  that  space  and  time  have  no  objective  ex- 
istence, that  they  are  simply  modes  in  which  we  apprehend 
phenomena.  But  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  we  must  not 
allow  that  possibility  to  warp  our  conclusions.  Here  we  must 
simply  note  that  the  Infinite  of  Professor  Bowne  is  the  inde- 
pendent self-existent  cause  of  things  existing  in  space  and  time. 
In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage  that  Professor  Bowne  does  not  keep  in  mind 
the  proper  limits  of  his  conclusions:  "The  conclusion,  then,  is 
that  there  is  one  basal  being  in  action  as  the  source  of  the  sys- 
tem and  of  all  its  laws,  principles,  and  realities.  And  this^ 
monism  extends  not  only  to  things,  but  to  principles  also.  It 
has  been  very  common  in  English  speculation  to  assume  any 
number  of  principles,  alike  independent  of  one  another  and  of 
reality.  Space  and  time,  especially,  have  been  posited  in 
mutual  independence,  and  also  as  independent  of  all  reality, 
finite  and  infinite  alike.  A  common  way  of  putting  it  is,  that 
space  and  time  would  continue  to  exist,  if  God  and  the  worid 
were  both  away.  A  few  years  ago  an  English  philosopher  of 
note  proposed  to  inci*ease  this  number  of  independent  principles 
by  adding  matter  as  "  an  original  datum  objective  to  God.'*  He 
proposed  to  regard  space,  time,  and  matter  as  original  exist- 
ences, mutually  independent  and  existing  as  conditioning  data, 
with  which  God  must  get  along  as  best  he  could.  This  return 
to  the  paleontological  period  of  thought  needs  no  additional 
criticism.  The  view  violates  the  necessary  unity  of  fundamen* 
tal  being.    If  space,  time,  and  matter  were  independent  of  God, 
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they  could  never  come  into  interaction ;  and  to  bring  tbem  into 
interaction,  some  one  would  have  to  be  made  independent,  or 
all  would  be  degraded  into  dependence  on  something  truly  fun- 
damental. Views  like  these  presented  are  the  scandal  of  phi- 
losophy, and  are  possible  only  to  the  utmost  superficiality. 
Whatever  space  and  time  may  be,  they  cannot  be  independent 
and  original  existences,  but  all  alike  must  be  viewed  as  conse- 
quences in  some  way  of  fundamental  being."* 

The  "  English  philosopher  of  note"  is  James  Martineau,  at 
whom  it  is  hardly  becoming  in  Professor  Bowne  to  sneer.  He 
is  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers  of  this  generation,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  most  competent  critics  has  done  very  little  to  "  scan- 
dalize philosophy  "  or  to  warrant  the  charge  of  having  promul- 
gated doctrines  of  the  "  utmost  superficiality."  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  the  only  logical  basis  of  Professor  Bowne's 
sneers  is  (1)  the  illogical  deduction  of  a  self-existent  basal  being 
from  the  fact  of  interaction ;  and  (2)  the  confusion  of  this  basal 
being  with  the  metaphysical  infinite.  "The  view  violates  the 
necessary  unity  of  fundamental  being."  Where  has  he  shown 
that  fundamental  being  must  have  unity?  He  has  attempted 
to  show  the  unity  of  the  being  on  whom  things  existing  in 
space  and  time  depend.  Where  has  he  shown  that  this  basal 
being  must  be  identical  with  other  basal  being  ?  **  If  space  and 
time  and  matter  were  independent  of  God,  they  could  never 
come  into  interaction."  What  is  the  warrant  for  asserting 
interaction  of  space  and  time?t  Surely  Professor  Bowne  is 
singularly  unfortunate  in  choosing  this  as  an  occasion  for  sneer- 
ing at  Mr.  Martineau. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  basal  reality  upon  which  we 
have  seen  all  finite  things  depend?  Is  it  blind,  unintelligent, 
unconscious,  or  is  it  conscious,  intelligent  and  free?  The  pre- 
eminent practical  importance  of  this  question,  as  well  as  its 
speculative  bearings,  demands  our  utmost  efforts  to  decide  it  as 
definitely  as  possibla  Professor  Bowne  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Infinite  is  conscious,  intelligent  and  free  by  three 
classes  of  arguments:  (1.)  Outological;  (2.)  Reasons  found  in 
the  order  of  nature;  (8.)  The  sceptical  consequences  of  deny- 
ing it.     Let  me  remark  parenthetically  that  I  hold  Professor 

*  Page  145.  t  See  page  890. 
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Bowne's  opinion  as  firmly  as  be  does.  Bat  nothing  is  gained 
either  to  religion  or  philosophy  by  supporting  a  true  conclu- 
sion by  false  arguments.  In  this  faith,  I  propose  to  examine 
the  author's  reasoning  as  impartially  as  though  the  subject- 
matter  were  one  of  no  human  interest  whatever.  The  author's 
ontological  arguments  are  stated  in  the  following  paragraph : 
'^Now  this  notion  of  interacting  states  in  the  one  absolute 
being  must  be  declared  untenable.  That  which  makes  it  seem 
possible  is  the  false  reference  of  each  state  to  a  part  of  the 
being,  so  that  they  can  enter  into  a  kind  of  spatial  interaction. 
Of  course  we  cannot  regard  the  states  as  things,  or  as  states  of 
parts  of  the  infinite,  for  that  would  cancel  its  unity  at  once. 
We  can  only  mean  that  the  plurality  of  states  flows  necessarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  and  that  the  succession  of  states 
is  determined  by  the  antecedent  states.  But  in  that  case  the 
principle  of  unity  disappears,  and  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  infinite  regress.  We  are  indeed  told  that  there  is 
a  unity,  but  the  plurality  is  all  we  reach.  Likewise  the  infinite 
itself  is  made  subject  to  the  law  of  time,  and  its  present  is 
referred  to  its  past  Thus  we  chase  the  horizon;  we  reach  no 
proper  unity,  but  are  lost  among  a  plurality  of  states.  We 
also  reach  no  proper  ground  of  anything,  owing  to  the  impassa- 
ble gulf  of  the  infinite  regresa  Thus  reason  finds  no  rest  in 
the  assumption  that  the  infinite  is  determined  by  its  states. 
We  must^  then,  assume  that  the  infinite  determines  its  states, 
and  that  it  is  always  and  at  every  point,  what  it  determines 
itself  to  be.  There  is  nothing  dynamically  deeper  than  this 
self-determination.  It  is  first,  not  second.  It  grounds  every- 
thing without  itself  being  grounded.  Thus  we  escape  the  end- 
less regress  of  necessity.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  abyss  of 
arbitrariness  yawns  to  engulf  us.  To  escape  this,  we  must 
assume  that  this  self-determination  is  not  in  the  dark  of  chance 
but  in  the  light  of  intelligence,  and  hence  that  the  self-deter- 
miner  is  personal  and  intelligent  Only  in  this  conception  of 
the  free  person  can  thought  be  reconciled  with  itseli^  and  a  true 
explanation  reached.  This  is  the  only  unity  which  can  be 
manifold,  and  the  only  manifold  which  can  be  a  unity.  This 
too  is  the  only  escape  from  the  impossible  and  disintegrating 
notion  of  interacting  metaphysical  states.     Again,  only  in  this 
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notion  of  absolute  personality  can  we  attain  to  the  proper  inde- 
pendence and  absoluteness  of  the  infinita  As  long  as  we 
remain  on  the  ontological  plane  the  infinite  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  time  and  without  anj  possession  of  itself.  .  .  .  Finally, 
only  iu  free  thought,  do  we  attain  to  any  true  explanation.  .  . 
No  system  which  founds  cosmology  in  anything  but  an  act  of 
free  will  can  retain  the  unity  of  the  infinite."*  This  long  extract 
contains  a  number  of  arguments,  which  I  can  only  examine 
cursorily  for  lack  of  space.  "  We  reach  no  proper  unity  "  (in 
an  impersonal  infinite),  ''but  are  lost  among  a  plurality  of 
states."  What  wonder  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  impersonal 
infinite  as  unity,  when  we  cannot  conceive  it  at  all?  But  the 
author  has  told  us  again  and  again  that  our  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  thing  is  no  warrant  for  denying  its  existence.  "We 
also  reach  no  proper  ground  of  anything,  owing  to  the  impassa- 
ble gulf  of  the  infinite  regress."  Suppose  we  do  not?  What 
of  it?  What  right  has  the  author  to  assume  that  we  can  reach 
the  proper  ground  of  anything?  His  principle  of  causation 
reveals  to  him  the  fact  that  things  havt  proper  grounds.  Does 
it  say  that  our  minds  can  invariably  grasp  them?  '*To  escape 
this  "  ("  the  abyss  of  arbitrariness  ")  "  we  must  assume  that  this 
self-determination  is  not  in  the  dark  of  chance,  but  in  the  light 
of  intelligence,  and  hence  that  the  self-determiner  is  personal 
and  intelligent"  Where  has  he  proved  that  we  must  escape 
the  **  gulf  of  arbitrariness?"  Is  that  among  his  first  principles  ? 
And  has  he  escaped  it?  If  so,  perhaps  Professor  Bowne  will 
favor  the  world  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  creation. 
Until  we  know  them,  we  cannot  decide  that  we  have  escaped 
arbitrariness  in  discovering  that  the  infinite  is  personal  and 
intelligent  "Again  only  in  this  notion  of  absolute  personality 
can  we  attain  to  the  proper  independence  and  absoluteness  of 
the  infinite."  Where  has  he  proved  that  the  infinite  must  have 
proper  independence  and  absoluteness?  He  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  we  need  an  independent  basal  unity  to  explain  the 
interaction  of  dependent  things.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
argument  to  prove  that  this  basal  being  cannot  perform  this 
function  unless  it  is  personal.  If  an  impersonal  being  can  ex- 
plain the  interaction  of  dependent  things,  what  matter  whether 

♦  Page  163. 
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it  have  proper  ^independence  and  abeoluteness "  or  not?  ^'As 
long  as  we  remain  on  the  ontological  piane,  the  infinite  is  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  time.''  Where  has  he  shown  that  it  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  law  of  time?  '*  Indeed  it  is  in  perpetual  flow 
and  without  any  possession  of  itself."  Where  has  he  shown 
that  it  must  have  possession  of  itself?  If  Professor  Bowne 
had  not  hopelessly  confused  the  Infinite  of  his  conclusions  with 
the  metaphysical  Infinite,  he  would  never  have  exposed  himself 
to  his  own  sneers  at  Mr.  Martineau,  by  indulging  in  this  parody 
on  reasoning. 

His  second  class  of  arguments  for  the  personality  of  the 
Infinite — reasons  found  in  the  order  of  nature— can  be  briefly 
stated.  One  of  them  is  the  argument  from  design,  an  argu- 
ment which  I  consider  valid  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  be 
assumed  to  be  erroneous,  valueless  if  that  doctrine  be  accepted 
as  a  complete  scientific  explanation  of  the  universe  as  it  is.* 
The  second  argument  of  this  class  is,  that  our  freedom  proves 
that  the  basal  power  is  not  necessary.  "  For  if  the  basal  power 
is  necessary,  all  that  depends  upon  it  is  also  necessary."  How 
does  he  know  that  ?  How  would  he  prove  that  an  unconscious 
Infinite  might  not  "posit"  a  free  being?  Here  again  lean 
only  wonder  at  the  vast  multitude  of  assertions  which  do  ser- 
vice in  this  system  as  self-evident  truths,  but  which  bear  that 
character  to  Professor  Bowne  alone.  If  Professor  Bowne,  like 
Schelling,  lays  claim  to  an  intellectual  intuition,  revealing 
truths  concealed  from  the  multitudes  to  the  philosophic  few, 
he  ought  to  say  so  frankly.  Disclaiming  that,  his  readers 
would  be  grateful  for  a  little  less  omniscience,  and  a  little  more 
argument 

I  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  third  class  of  arguments 
which  the  author  advances  to  prove  the  personality  of  the  In- 
finite, the  arguments  based  on  the  consequences  of  denying  it 
I  will  only  say  that  the  consequences  of  non-theism  seem  to 
me  to  make  theism  the  only  logical  conclusion.  Theism  or 
philosophical  scepticism  seem  to  me  the  only  logical  alterna- 
tives. Becall  the  well  established  fact  that  all  knowledge  rests 
on  faith,  see  how  utterly  a  life  of  trust  ours  must  be,  and  it 

*In  an  Article  in  the  March  number  of  the  New  EngHander  I  have 
stated  the  groimds  of  this  opinion  at  some  length. 
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will  be  apparent  that  unless  we  believe  in  a  being  at  the  back 
of  things  who  is  worthy  of  trust,  we  have  no  right  to  believe 
anything. 

Here  ends  the  ontology  of  Professor  Bowne.  At  this  point, 
perhaps,  I  may  profitably  restate  the  fundamental  fallacy  of 
this  part  of  our  author^s  system.  His  aim  was,  I  have  said,  to* 
reach  substantially  Berkeley\s  conclusion  by  a  diflferent  and 
more  rigidly  logical  course  of  reasoning.  Berkeley  assumed, 
illogically,  in  Professor  Bowne's  opinion,  that  the  inconceivable 
is  the  impossible,  and  hence  easily  reached  the  Supreme  Con- 
scious Will  as  the  explanation  of  everything  that  is,  since 
unconscious  causes  are  inconceivable.  The  author  avoids 
Berkeley's  illogical  assumption  in  the  case  of  causation,  but 
makes  it  at  every  critical  stage  in  the  development  of  his  phi- 
losophy. Can  independent  things  interact?  No,  says  Pro- 
fessor Bowne.  The  interaction  of  independent  things  cannot 
be  conceived,  therefore  we  must  deny  it,  forgetting  that,  in 
attempting  to  make  an  advance  upon  Berkeley,  he  had  deniecf 
that  the  inconceivable  is  the  impossible.  Can  an  impersonal 
infinite  have  unity?  No,  is  his  answer.  It  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  plain,  then,  that  this  system  cannot  claim  the 
merit  of  reaching  substantially  Berkeley's  conclusion,  without 
Berkeley's  illogical  assumption.  Nor  can  it  like  Berkeley's  lay 
claim  to  the  merit  of  consistency. 

I  had  reached  this  point  in  my  Article  when  there  came  inta 
my  hands  a  summary  of  Lotze's  lectures  on  his  Metaphysik  die- 
tated  by  himself.  A  careful  examination  of  it  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  his  Ontologie  constrains  me  to  say  that  one  of  the  para- 
graphs in  Professor  Bowne's  Preface  is  exceedingly  ambiguous, 
more  so,  I  think,  than  any  other  in  his  book.  The  following 
is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer.  "  Whether  in  the  views  here- 
with presented  I  have  grasped  any  truth  ;  or  whether  by  long 
brooding  in  solitude,  I  have  fallen  a  prey  to  some  idol  of  the 
speculative  den,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide.  I  am 
encouraged,  however,  to  hope  that  I  have  not  gone  wholly 
astray  by  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  unheard-of  in  the 
results  reached.  Leibnitz  furnishes  the  starting-point,  Herbart 
supplies  the  method,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  essen- 
tially those  of  Lotze.     I  have  reached  them,  for  the  most  part^ 
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by  strictly  independent  reflection,  bat,  so  far  as  their  character 
is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  great  misrepresentation  in 
calling  them  Lotzian.  So  much  concerning  pedigree."  I  had 
supposed  from  this  that  Professor  Bowne  had  reached  "  essen- 
tially the  conclusions  of  Lotze"  by  lines  of  argument  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  not  that  his  system  is  substantially  an  exposi- 
tion of  Lotze's.  Collier,  and  Berkeley,  for  instance,  reached 
substantially  the  same  conclusions,  and  published  them  about 
the  same  time,  though  each  was  ignorant  of  the  results  of  the 
other.  Ferrier  reached  essentially  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley 
though  by  lines  of  argument  entirely  peculiar  to  himself. 
Mansel,  building  on  Hamilton's  foundation,  erected  a  philo- 
sophic system  diflfering  from  Hamilton's  in  so  many  and  such 
important  details  as  to  make  him  rightfully  the  author  of  it 
Mathematicians  frequently  demonstrate  the  same  theorem  by 
totally  different  methods,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
entirely  different  scientific  proofs  of  the  same  thesis  discovered 
by  different  men.  Something  like  this,  I  supposed  Professor 
Bowne  had  done.  When  he  said  that  Leibnitz  furnished  the 
starting-point  and  Herbart  the  method,  I  supposed  he  meant  to 
have  his  readers  understand  that,  from  a  starting-point,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  method,  peculiar  to  himself,  so  far  asLotze  is  con* 
cerned,  he  had  reached  by  his  own  lines  of  argument  e^en- 
tially  the  conclusions  of  the  great  German.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  this  summary  makes  it  diflScult  for  me  to  believe  that 
I  interpreted  Professor  Bowne's  preface  correctly.  His  start- 
ing-point, his  method,  his  line  of  argument,  his  conclusions  not 
only  in  general  but  in  detail,  are  essentially  Lotze's.  I  will 
briefly  state  some  of  the  facts  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based. 
I  have  attempted  in  this  Article  to  expound  the  leading  ideas 
of  Professor  Bowne's  Ontology.  On  page  818  I  have  said  that 
Professor  Bowne's  first  question  is,  "  In  what  does  the  being  of 
things  consist?"  and  that  the  answer  is,  being  acts.  That  is 
Lotze's  first  question,  and  that  is  Lotze's  answer.  On  page  820 
we  have  seen  that  Professor  Bowne  points  out  the  contra- 
diction between  pure  being  as  passive  substance,  and  action  as 
its  attribute.  So  does  Lotze.  Professor  Bowne*s  next  ques- 
tion (p.  821)  is :  What  is  the  nature  of  things  considered  as 
individuals?  and  his  answer  is,  the  nature  of  things  is  found 
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in  a  concrete  law  or  principle  of  activity.  That  is  Lotze's 
next  question  and  that  is  Lotze's  answer.  Professor  Bowne 
criticized  Herbart  (p.  821)  for  holding  that  the  nature  of  a  thing 
is  found  in  a  supersensible  quality.  So  does  Lotze.  Professor 
Bowne  then  asks  (p.  821) :  Can  changing  things  renaain  the 
same?  After  determining  the  meaning  of  change,  his  answer 
is  the  only  sameness  to  a  changing  thing  is  the  sameness  of 
law.  Lotze  asks  the  same  question,  and  after  determining  the 
meaning  of  change  returns  the  same  answer.  Professor  Bowne 
then  asks,  Can  independent  things  interact?  and  decides  that 
they  cannot  because  interaction  and  independence  are  contra- 
dictory. What  appears  to  be  the  interaction  of  independent 
things  is  really  the  interaction  of  modes  of  one  self-existent^ 
basal  reality.  Lotze  asks  the  same  question,  and  returns  the 
same  answer.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Bowne  confuses  the  Infinite  of  his  conclusions  with  the  meta- 
physical Infinite.  .So  does  Lotze.  Professor  Bowne  then  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  and  decides  that 
the  finite  has  only  a  phenomenal  existence,  and  is  what  it  is 
because  of  the  Infinite.  Lotze  discusses  the  same  subject  and 
reaches  the  same  conclusions,  except  that  he  explicitly  affirms 
what  is  left  ambiguous  in  Professor  Bowne's  exposition,  that 
finite  persons,  though  free  are  yet  but  manifestations  of  the  in- 
finite. The  only  real  divergence  of  Professor  Bowne  from 
Lotze,  so  far  as  appears  from  this  summary,  occurs  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  the  infinite.  Of  Professor  Bowne's 
three  classes  of  argument,  only  one,  the  ontological,  appears  in 
this  summary.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  compel  me 
to  believe  that  when  Professor  Bowne  said  "  Leibnitz  furnished 
the  starting  point,  Herbart  supplies  the  method  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  essentially  those  of  Lotze,'*  he  meant  to 
disclaim  all  originality,  and  to  avow  that  his  system  is  sub- 
stantially an  exposition  of  Lotze'a  With  these  facts  before 
him,  the  reader  can  decide  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
more  creditable  to  him  to  have  stated  his  relations  to  Lotze 
more  clearly  and  unequivocally. 

However  this  may  be,  the  book  ought  to  add  to  the  deserv- 
edly high  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  Its 
publication  is  a  great  service  to  English-speaking  philosophical 
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atadents.  Professor  Bowne  has  ably  expounded,  in  his  own 
clear,  epigrammatic  English  a  great  system  of  metaphysics. 
He  has  given  to  English  and  American  students  easy  access  to 
one  of  the  greatest  systems  of  this  century.  It  has  great  de- 
fects, as  I  have  tried  to  shovr,  but  whoever  remembers  the 
greatness  of  the  attempt,  and  the  multitude  of  previous  failures 
will  not  be  surprised  at  that  At  any  rate  it  is  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  and  not  a  discussion  of  some  metaphysical 
question.  Excepting  Spencer  and  Hodgson,  and  Ferrier,  and 
Manse),  I  recall  no  English-speaking  philosophers  who  have 
attempted  anything  more  than  a  discussion  of  some  metaphys- 
ical question  or  questions,  unless  Hume's  purely  destructive 
arguments  can  be  called  such.  Professor  Bowne  has  conferred 
upon  our  American  students  the  opportunity  of  mastering  a 
^reat  metaphysical  system,  and,  in  doing  this,  he  has  accom- 
plished a  work  for  which  all  who  have  the  interests  of  philos- 
ophy at  heart  should  be  grateful. 

My  review  has  been  confined  to  his  Ontology.  In  a  future 
Article  I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  remainder  of  the 
book — the  Cosmology  and  Psychology. 
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Aeticlb  Vm.— NON-COMPETrnVE  ECONOMICS. 

It  is  the  merit  of  a  recent  attack  on  political  economy*  that 
it  calls  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion to  account  for  certain  modern  economic  phenomena. 
What  was  assumed  as  a  universal  law  is  shown  to  be,  at  present, 
but  partial  in  its  operation.  Without  endorsing  the  sweeping 
■accusations  brought  by  this  article  against  economic  science  as 
a  whole,  we  may  admit  that  it- needs  modernizing.  It  was  a 
half -century  after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  that 
the  earlier  railroads  were  built;  and  it  was  a  century  after  its 
publication  that  the  great  railway  and  telegraph  monopolies 
were  effected.  During  that  century  the  economic  activities  of 
the  world  have  gained,  in  intensity,  more  than  they  had  done 
xluring  the  entire  antecedent  period  of  recorded  history.  Di- 
versity of  products,  rapidity  of  exchanges  and  industrial  organ- 
ization are  the  criteria;  and  if  we  compare  the  condition,  in 
these  respects,  of  early  Oriental  monarchies  with  the  condition 
of  the  world  in  1776,  and  that,  again,  with  its  present  state,  we 
shall  6nd  the  second  difference  greater  than  the  first  Steam, 
■electricity,  and  American  lands  have  brought  this  about  Eco- 
nomic theories  adapted  to  a  civilization  midway  in  its  develop- 
ment cannot  apply  equally  well  to  a  civilization  at  its  present 
maximum.  We  need  an  economic  science  adapted  to  steam, 
•or,  more  accurately,  to  an  intensified  social  activity.  The  sys- 
tem of  Adam  Smith  has  advanced,  but  not  sufficiently ;  and 
what  is  lacking  is  more  than  the  adaptations  called  for  in  the 
Article  referred  to;  it  is  undetected  fundamental  principles. 

There  is  something  deeper  than  competition  in  the  economic 
life  of  men ;  and  the  relation  of  competition  to  the  underlying 
law  has  not  been  analyzed.  The  principle  whereby  the  strug- 
gle of  many  men,  each  for  himself,  to  secure  wealth  is  made  to 
work  out  the  general  good  of  all,  has  all  the  beauty  that  is 
<^laimed  for  it     We  have  endeavored,  however,  in  an  earlier 

*  An  article  by  Mr.  Hr.  H.  D.  Lloyd,  in  The  Atlantie  Monthly  for  July 
<i  the  present  year. 
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Article,  to  point  out  the  moral  limitations  that  hedge  about  this 
struggle.  The  contest  is  never  unrestricted.  A  Spirit  of  Jus- 
tice is  ever  standing  over  the  contestants,  and  bidding  them 
compete  only  thus  and  thus.  This  they  may  do;  that  they 
may  not  do;  and  the  prohibitions  increase  with  tima  Compe- 
tition at  best  exists  by  sufferance,  and  the  power  that  tolerates 
and  controls  it  is  moral. 

We  have  now  to  indicate  a  still  more  decisive  manner  in 
which  the  moral  sovereignty  asserts  itself.  It  not  only  r^u- 
lates  competition  in  its  modes,  but,  at  will,  it  thrusts  the  whole 
process  aside.  It  is  because  there  have  long  been  departments 
of  practical  economy  not  left  to  competition,  that  there  has 
always  been,  in  science,  some  need  of  a  province  of  non-com- 
petitive economics.  It  is  because  these  activities  are  increasing 
apace  with  the  rapid  developments  of  the  past  century,  that  the 
need  is  pressing. 

When  the  theory  of  social  teleology  shall  come  to  be 
written,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ultimate  end  of  political  econo- 
my is  not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  the  mere  quantitative 
increase  of  wealth.  Society,  as  an  organic  unit,  has  a  higher 
economic  end.  That  end  is  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
quantity,  the  highest  quality,  and  the  most  just  distribution  of 
wealth.  It  is  the  true  subjection  of  matter,  the  placing  of  it  in 
the  most  rational  condition,  absolute  and  relative.  The  matter 
and  force  of  external  nature  are  to  be  brought  into  that  state 
which,  in  itself,  is  best,  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  that 
relation  of  ownership  which  best  promotes  the  general  happi- 
ness. Matter  modified  by  labor  in  accordance  with  enlightened 
reason  may  be  termed  rational  wealth  ;  it  is  this  that  society  is 
pursuing,  and  partially  realizing. 

The  actual  wealth  of  society  varies  more  or  less  from  the 
ideal  standard,  and  is  but  partly  rational.  Much  of  it  is  not  of 
high  quality,  and  much  that  is  so  is  not  well  distributed ;  it  is 
but  partly  beneficent,  in  itself,  and  in  its  relation  to  owners. 
Immoral  books,  poisonous  beverages,  and  adulterated  articles  of 
food  are  wealth  of  an  actual  but  irrational  sort;  so  also  are 
all  things  that  minister  to  vice.  These  are  real  commodities, 
because,  somewhere  in  society,  are  men  whose  impulses  crave 
them ;  they  are  irrational,  because  the  reason  that  is  inherent 
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in  society  as  a  whole,  does  not  want  them,  and  would  cast  them 
out  if  it  could. 

The  want  of  a  true  teleology,  the  failure  to  discover  the 
Tiiloc,  or  ultimate  goal  of  social  tendencies,  and  the  consequent 
failure  to  discriminate  between  actual  and  rational  wealth,  does 
not,  indeed,  deprive  current  political  economy  of  its  practical 
value;  but  it  lessens  that  value,  and  throws  the  system  more 
and  more  out  of  harmony  with  the  modern  spirit.  A  little 
-while  hence,  and  the  omission  will  be  disastrous. 

The  competitive  mode  of  production  and  distribution  has 
been  adopted  by  society  because  it  gives  the  nearest  practical 
approximation  to  the  standard  of  rational  wealth.  Imperfect 
as  are  its  results,  those  of  any  other  system  would  be  more  im- 
perfect ;  they  would  render  the  wealth  of  society  less,  worse,  or 
worse  distributed.  As  compared  with  them,  the  principle  of 
competition  increases,  improves  and  with  rude  equity  divides 
the  products  of  industry ;  and  for  this  reason  only  it  is  toler- 
ated. Inherently  it  has  no  vitality;  it  needs  and  possesses  a 
raison  d^etre,  and,  in  the  absence  of  it,  would  cease  to  exist 
It  rests  on  moral  law.  In  the  department  of  distribution  its 
working  may  be  less  perfect  than  in  that  of  production.  It 
may  be  but  a  spontaneous  and  imperfect  agent  for  dividing 
wealth,  Nvith  approximate  justice,  among  the  members  of  soci- 
ety ;  yet  it  is  only  because  it  serves  this  purpose,  and  so  long 
as  it  does  so,  that  it  is  tolerated ;  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  would  not  have  been  thrust  aside,  could  society  have 
«een  its  way  to  the  adoption  of  another  method  which  would 
more  nearly  have  realized  the  rational  end  in  view.  Powerful 
as  the  competitive  principle  appears  in  practice,  it  is  not  su- 
preme, still  less,  self-existent;  it  is  the  creature  of  an  exigency, 
<5reated  as  the  rude  servant  of  a  higher  power,  and  continuing 
by  sufferance.  It  is  perpetually  on  trial,  and  its  minutest  acts 
are  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  supreme  moral  court  to 
whose  verdict  all  system,  economic  as  well  as  civil  and  legal, 
must  submit. 

Society  does  not  and  will  not  abandon  the  competitive  prin- 
<5iple ;  but,  if  what  we  have  claimed  be  true,  it  should  hold  it 
in  abeyance  within  limited  fields  of  industry,  whenever,  within 
those  limits,  a  better  system  is  available.     This  it  actually  does. 

VOL.  V.  54 
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Sometimes,  as  in  railroud  operations,  competition  works  slug- 
gishly, interruptedly,  or  not  at  all;  sometimes,  as  in  the  trans- 
actions of  labor  and  capital,  it  works  one-sidedly  and  cruelly. 
It  may  happen  that,  in  exactly  that  field  in  which  competition 
operates  unusually  ill,  another  method  may  operate  especially 
well,  and  the  comparison  of  results  may  be  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
If  once  society  becomes  conscious  that  this  is  the  fact,  farewell 
to  one  particular  form  of  competition.  In  the  department  of 
public  transportation  this  result  appears  to  have  been  realized 
in  some  countries,  and  to  be  approaching,  though  still  distant^ 
in  our  own. 

That  the  future  field  of  non-competitive  economics  will  be 
vast  is  less  surprising  than  that  its  present  field  is  considerable. 
Cooperation  is  the  antithesis  of  competition :  wherever  it  exists 
the  competitive  struggle  is  held,  to  some  extent,  in  abeyance. 
In  practice  cooperation  is  most  frequently  of  an  incomplete 
kind,  and  a  greater  or  less  residuum  of  competition  remains; 
but  any  realization  of  the  one  principle  means  the  elimination 
of  somewhat  of  the  other;  and,  moreover,  whatever  is  done  by 
a  public  or  governmental  agency  is  done  cooperatively. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  narrow  and  illogical  definitions  of 
wealth  formerly  current,  and  not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  to 
exclude  from  their  classification  much  that  is  really  wealth ; 
and  the  excluded  portion  is,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  highest 
and  most  rational  quality.  It  embodies  itself  often  in  tenuous 
and  unsubstantial  matter,  as  in  the  vibrating  particles  that  con- 
stitute light  and  sound ;  but  it  ministers  to  the  highest  wants 
of  human  nature,  and  is  tributary  to  true  and  permanent  hap- 
piness. As  we  formerly  endeavored  to  show,  these  finer  com- 
modities are  to  the  soul  what  those  of  the  grosser  sort  are  to 
the  body  ;  and  if  man  is  dependent  on  literal  bread  for  life,  he 
is  dependent  on  loaves  of  a  more  spiritual  sort  for  a  life  that  is 
worth  the  living. 

Now  these  most  rational  forms  of  wealth  have  regularly  beei> 
distributed  on  more  or  less  completely  cooperative  principle?. 
Beauty  and  truth  have  never  been  monopolized  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Public  agencies  have  embodied  them  iu  the 
delicate  material  forms  that  come  within  our  definition  of 
wealth,  and  have  distributed   them  freely  to  all,  as  the  Boman 
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emperors  distributed  the  corn  of  Egypt.  Not  that  all  such 
commodities  have  been  so  distributed ;  the  competitions  of  the 
market  have  determined  the  ownership  of  some  of  the  costliest 
of  them.  There  has  been  an  interesting  intermingling  of 
cooperative  and  competitive  action  in  this  department,  and  it 
will  be  instructive  to  ascertain  the  limits  where  the  one  process 
ceases  and  the  other  begins. 

From  the  days  of  Athens  until  now  the  best  products  of  art 
have  been,  under  one  or  another  form  of  procedure,  purchased 
by  the  public  and  assigned  to  the  general  use.  Statues  by  the 
Greek  masters  were  in  temples  or  on  the  street.  The  greatest 
architectural  works  of  the  Romans  were  public  theatres,  baths, 
basilicas,  fora,  and  temples.  The  early  Christian  community,  a 
state  within  a  state,  expended  its  best  efforts  in  the  adornment 
of  churches;  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Renaissance  were  in 
works  of  this  kind.  Most  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
are  now  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  ail. 

Yet,  from  the  first,  also,  many  products  of  art  have  been 
sold  in  the  open  market  and  purchased  for  private  use. 
Wealthy  men  have  always,  whether  from  taste,  vanity,  or 
both,  been  consumers  of  artistic  products.  The  amount  of 
this  consumption  was  small  in  Greece,  larger  in  Rome,  small 
a^ain  in  the  early  Christian  state,  and  even  at  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  but  is  increasingly  large  in  recent  times.  The 
accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  in  our  own  country  may  be 
expected  to  increase  this  tendency ;  while  the  frequent  gift  or 
bequest  of  private  fortunes  for  purposes  of  public  benefit  may 
be  expected  to  proportionately  increase  the  amount  of  such 
products  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  people.  This  is 
one  regal  function  of  the  money  king.  Rational  wealth  in 
aesthetic  form  is,  in  great  part,  owned  and  enjoyed  non-com- 
petitively. 

Commodities  which  minister  to  the  desire  for  knowledge 
come  next  in  order,  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  cooperative  method.  Oral  instruction  has  not 
always  been  free,  and  books  have  been  so  still  less  frequently. 
In  the  later  ages  of  the  world,  however,  schools  of  some  sort 
have  been  cheap  enough  for  all  but  the  very  destitute,  and  this 
cheapness  has  been  the  result  of  some  form  of  public  action. 
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Commodities  embodying  knowledge  have  been  either  given  to 
consumers  or  sold  to  them  for  less  than  their  cost  The  me- 
diaeval church  assumed  this  governmental  function  among 
others.  The  modem  public  school  is  either  entirely  free  or  so 
nearly  so  as  to  throw  its  chief  cost  upon  the  State,  and  open  it 
to  universal  usa 

Endowments  may  be  regarded  as  being,  originally,  gifts  to 
the  public,  though  administered  without  official  intervention; 
and  schools  established  on  this  basis  are  not,  as  far  as  the 
enjoyment  of  their  products  is  concerned,  to  be  separated,  in 
principle,  from  other  public  agencies  for  producing  and  dis- 
bursing those  commodities  which  are  food  for  the  intellect 
The  endowed  colleges  of  England  and  America  are,  in  their 
effect  on  students,  public  institutions.  While  these  agencies 
are  distributing  oral  instruction  in  a  manner  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  competition,  free  libraries,  endowed  or  otherwise,  are 
doing  the  same  for  the  more  substantial  instruments  of  educa- 
tion. Rational  wealth  in  the  forms  that  nourish  the  intellect 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  distributed  non-competitively. 

There  are  times  when  the  church  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  State;  the  material  appliances  of  reli- 
gion then  fall  in  the  same  category  as  those  of  education  and 
artistic  culture.  The  State  for  ages  nourished  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  taste  and  the  intellect.  The  peculiarity  of  modem  times 
and  of  our  own  country  is  the  discontinuance  of  this  process. 
In  America,  State  and  Church  have  separated ;  and,  while  the 
State  retains  the  instruments  of  instruction,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  those  of  aesthetic  culture,  it  has  thrown  the  distribution 
of  religious  nutriment  back  into  the  market  It  feeds  the 
intellect  and  the  taste,  but  leaves  the  heart,  like  the  body,  to 
he  nourished  by  each  man  for  himself.  Yet  the  necessities  of 
the  case  have  not  admitted  of  free  individual  action  in  this  de- 
partment Men  cannot  obtain  the  needed  sustenance  separately, 
and  voluntary  cooperation  has  at  once  assumed  the  function 
abandoned  by  the  State.  Churches  are  the  best  established  of 
cooperative  societies,  and  their  economic  functions  are  a  fascina- 
ting subject  of  the  non-competitive  division  of  political  econ- 
omy. 

Ordinary  cooperative  societies  are  established,  not  to  produce 
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commodities  better  in  kind  from  those  which  the  market  can 
furnish,  but  to  ensure  a  better  distribution  of  the  ordinary 
products  of  industry.  Bational  wealth  is  still  the  end.  Though 
commodities  remain  unchanged  in  quality,  they  are  to  be 
brought  into  a  better  relation  with  men  ;  those  who  produce 
them  are  to  enjoy  them.  While  cooperative  societies  have,  as 
yet,  but  a  tentative  existence  in  our  own  country,  they  are  so 
firmly  established  elsewhere  that,  in  alluding  to  them  as  a  sub- 
ject of  non-competitive  economics,  we  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
range  of  things  which  have  an  actual  and  permanent  existence. 
The  same  is  true  of  national  cooperation,  or  the  management  of 
industries  by  the  general  government.  All  civilized  govern- 
ments maintain  post-offices,  and,  in  most  European  countries, 
this  is  made  to  include  telegraphs.  In  our  own  as  well  as  for- 
eign countries  it  efiects  the  rapid  conveyance  of  small  pai*cel8 
of  merchandise  and  of  small  sums  of  money. 

In  a  few  countries  governmental  cooperation  is  extended 
over  the  field  of  railway  transportation  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
same  will,  ultimately,  be  the  case  in  America.  The  incentive 
to  this  transcendently  important  form  of  non-competitive  indus- 
try is  different  from  that  which  prompts  to  the  forms  already 
noticed,  and  the  analysis  of  it  will  reveal  an  important  and,  as 
yet,  unanalyzed  economic  principle,  which  we  may  term  that 
of  inappropriable  utilities. 

Labor  imparts  utilities  to  matter,  and  the  impulse  to  it  is 
that  these  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  laborer.  To  be  enjoyed  they 
must  be  owned  ;  the  fruits  that  the  laborer  raises  or  the  imple- 
ments that  he  fashions  must  belong  to  him,  and  to  no  other. 
It  is  the  nature  of  some  utilities  to  be  taken  completely  into 
the  possession  of  him  who  produces  them.  Others,  however, 
elude  him.  It  is  the  nature  of  certain  utilities  to  flee  from  him 
who  creates  them,  and  diffuse  themselves  among  the  members 
of  the  community.  The  builder  of  a  house  is  able  to  appro- 
priate the  greater  portion  of  the  utility  created.  The  roof 
shelters  and  the  walls  enclose  that  which  makes  his  life  enjoy- 
able. If  the  house  be  comely  in  form  and  attractive  in  sur- 
roundings, he  has  the  most  constant  enjoyment  of  its  beauty. 
Yet  this  enjoyment  cannot  be  monopolized ;  the  tasteful  ex- 
terior of  the  dwelling,  with  the  beauty  of  its  shade- trees  and 
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lawn,  create  an  inappropriable  utility,  which  distribates  itself 
among  neighboring  proprietors.  Its  presence  is  indicated  and 
its  measure  expressed  by  the  increased  price  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty. 

In  the  case  of  railroads  the  inappropriable  utilities  are  so 
great  as  almost  to  overbalance  those  which  can  be  retained  by 
the  owners.  The  railroad  creates  a  value  far  in  excess  of  that 
which  its  projectors  can  realize;  and  this  distributes  itself 
among  the  adjacent  population,  and  appears  in  the  enhanced 
value  of  lands  and  the  increased  rewards  of  general  industry. 
It  has  often  happened  that  a  railroad  which  enriched  the  popu- 
lation of  the  section  which  it  traversed,  rendered  its  projectors 
bankrupt 

The  granting  of  public  aid  to  railroad  companies  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  inappropriable  utilities;  it  is  a  pay- 
ment, by  the  public,  for  a  value  which  the  company  is  compelled 
to  transfer  to  it  from  sheer  inability  to  retain  it  for  itself.  The 
land  grant  is  a  natural  mode  of  effecting  this  payment.  The  val- 
ues created  attach  in  part  to  the  lands  granted  to  the  company, 
and  in  part  to  the  alternate  sections  which,  by  the  customary 
practice  of  our  government,  are  reserved  for  itself.  The  public 
and  the  company  thus  share  equally  in  this  particular  benefit 

Much  of  the  utility  created  by  the  building  and  operation  of 
the  railroad  remains  inappropriabla  The  important  fact  is 
that  this  portion  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  corpo- 
ration. Benefits  which  the  railroad  company  confers,  but  for 
which  it  can  secure  no  reward,  are  of  no  consequence  to  it; 
they  may,  therefore,  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  Through 
the  working  of  this  principle  of  inappropriable  utilities,  much 
of  the  welfare  of  large  populations  is  entrusted  to  corporations 
having  no  interest  in  maintaining  it  It  will  be  subserved  as 
long  as  the  company  has  nothing  to  gain  by  sacrificing  it,  not 
longer. 

Recently,  in  our  country,  the  company  or  its  managers  have 
often  had  much  to  gain  by  thus  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  Discrira- 
inaiing  rates  for  transportation,  as  well  as  other  abuses,  have 
recklessly  made  or  marred  the  welfare  of  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  tending  to  hasten  the  time  when  only  the  assump- 
tion of  railroads  by  the  State  can  prevent  evils  too  serious  to 
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l)e  tolerated.  The  State  only  can  secure  to  itself  all  the  utili- 
ties which  these  agencies  create,  and  ensure  their  impartial  dis- 
tribution among  those  who  are  dependent  on  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  inappropriable  utilities  is 
applicable  to  every  form  of  industry  in  which  the  community 
has  an  independent  interest,  and,  in  especial,  to  those  of  an 
educational  and  religious  character.  The  exemption  of  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  from  taxation  is  a  partial  refunding  of  the 
value  diffused  by  them  through  the  community. 

To  the  forms  of  non-competitive  economies  lying  entirely 
within  the  department  of  distribution,  there  should  be  added 
one  which  is  very  partial,  as  yet,  in  its  operation,  but  which 
promises  to  attain  an  overshadowing  importance.  In  its  nature 
it  is  a  very  direct,  though  as  yet  incomplete  assertion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  moral  law.  It  is  the  adjustment  of  wages  by 
Arbitration.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  general  competitive  principle  in  the  determining  of  wages; 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  that  principle  continues  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  general  justice  of  its  results;  and  if  arbitration  has  only 
endeavored  to  soften  the  exceptionally  harsh  effects  of  the  com- 
petitive law,  it  is  because  still  worse  effects  would  come  from 
^n  undiscriminating  interference.  Justice  sustains  as  well  as 
restrains  the  wage  law,  though  in  the  latter  function  its  hand 
is  more  obvious  and  is  more  fully  and  gratefully  recognized. 
It  would  be  well  if  this  system  of  determining  the  rewards  of 
labor  had  a  more  than  rudimentary  existence  in  America. 

There  is,  then,  a  province  of  economics  not  ordinarily  recog- 
nized, because  wholly  or  partially  outside  of  the  range  of  com- 
petition. The  province  has  long  been  a  considerable  one,  and 
will  ultimately  be  vast  A  portion  of  it  has  failed  to  receive 
attention  from  economists  in  consequence  of  illogical  concep- 
tions of  wealth,  which  excluded  its  highest  forms,  and  thus 
restricted  the  scope  of  economic  science  by  ruling  out  entire 
provinces  of  industry.  Reinstate  these  departments  of  econo- 
mic life,  recognize  the  true  wealth-producing  function  of  such 
agents  as  the  church  and  the  school,  and  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  non-competitive  division  of  political  economy  be- 
oomes  apparent.  We  have  hastily  outlined  the  boundaries  of 
this  division;  it  lies  more  within  the  general  department  of 
<iistribution  than  in  that  of  production.     The  ground  of  the 
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radical  difference  between  the  two  economic  methods  is  a 
matter  of  both  scientific  and  general  interest,  and  we  have- 
found  it  in  a  teleologic  principle  in  society,  a  quest  for  a 
wealth  that,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  distribution,  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  enlightened  reason.  Within  the  limits 
which  we  have  indicated,  society  has  better  attained  its  end  by 
abandoning  its  usual  competitive  mode  of  action. 

We  have  aimed,  incidentally,  to  bring  into  view  the  sov- 
ereignty of  moral  law  in  the  economic  practice  of  the  worlds 
If  competition  were  supreme,  it  would  be  supremely  immoral; 
if  it  existed  otherwise  than  by  sufferance,  it  would  be  a  demon. 
Nothing  could  be  wilder  or  fiercer  than  an  unrestricted  struggle 
of  millions  of  men  for  gain,  and  nothing  more  irrational  than  to 
present  such  a  struggle  as  a  scientific  ideal.  If  it  be  pruned  of 
its  greater  enormities,  as,  in  actual  life,  is  done,  it  still  requires- 
discernment  to  see  the  agency  of  moral  law  amid  the  abuser 
that  remain.  If,  however,  the  sole  end  for  which  the  process  is 
tolerated  is  the  suppression  of  greater  and  more  general  injus- 
tice, and  if  a  superior  power  is  ready  to  abolish  it  wherever  it 
fails  to  fulfill  this  end,  it  may  be  classed,  not  as  an  ideal,  bat 
as  an  available  means  of  approaching  an  ideal.  In  this  view 
only  are  we  secure  from  the  blank  confusion  of  supposing  that 
the  comprehensive  field  of  economic  life  is  alone  outside  of  the 
controling  influence  of  morality.  The  insight  that  can  detect 
providential  design  in  the  uglier  forms  of  external  nature,, 
should  detect  it,  also,  in  the  repulsive  phenomena  of  organized 
industry,  in  the  "higgling  of  the  market,"  the  altercations  of 
the  civil  law,  and  the  ignoble  scramble  for  personal  profit 

As  thus  apprehended,  there  is  no  apotheosis  of  selfishness  in 
the  theory  of  political  economy,  and  there  is  no  necessarily  cor- 
rupting effect  from  the  practical  outworking  of  its  principles. 
Eecognizing  the  competitive  struggle  as  the  imperfect  agent  of 
moral  law,  a  man  may  participate  in  it  without  taint  The 
bad  effects  of  the  contest  he  does  not  need  to  suffer ;  and  to  the 
lower  levels,  where  the  golden  calf  worship  is  unhindered  and 
blighting,  he  does  not  need  to  descend.  It  is  his  privilege  to 
live  on  the  mountainous  slope  at  the  summit  of  which  moral 
law  reigns.  He  may  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain,  as  well  as  give 
thanks  and  worship,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  the  hills  whence 
Cometh  his  help. 
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Articlb  IX— notices  OF   NEW  BOOKS. 

RoBEBTsoN    Smith's    The    Prophets    of    Israel.* — In    the- 
volume  on   "The  Old  Testament   in  the  Jewish   Church,   Dr. 
Smith  advocated  opinions  at  variance  with  the  traditional  viewa 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Pentateach  and  the  legal  system  or 
Israel.     In  the  present  series  of  lectures,  there  is  not  so  much  to- 
clash  with  the  commonly  received  opinions  as  the  former  series 
contained.     Yet,  there  are  not  wanting  propositions  that  will  strike 
the  reader,  who  knows  little  of  the   speculations  of  Kuenen^ 
Wellhausen,  and  other  critics  of  the  day,  with  some  amazement. 
This  every  one  must  allow,  that  Dr.  Smith  is  master  of  a  per-^ 
spicuous,  terse,  and  eloquent  style.     He  leaves  one  in  no  doubt 
as  to  his  meaning.     At  times  he  rises  to  a  strain  of  genuine  and 
stirring  eloquence.     The  following  extract  will  indicate  the  gen- 
eral tone  and  spirit  of  the  discussion. 

"If  the  vindication  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  or 
Israel  must  be  sought  in  the  precision  of  detail  with  which  they 
related  beforehand  the  course  of  coming  events,  the  hope  which 
Isaiah  continued  to  preach  during  the  victorious  advance  of 
Sennacherib  must  be  reckoned  as  vain  imaginations.  The  great 
decision  which  shall  call  back  the  earth  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God  is  still  an  object  of  faith,  and  not  an  accomplished  reality.. 
The  Assyrians  passed  away  and  new  powers  rose  upon  the  ruins^ 
of  their  greatness  to  repeat  in  other  forms  the  battle  of  earthly 
empire  against  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  Babylonia  and  Persia, 
Greece  and  Rome,  successively  rose  and  fell^  the  sphere  of  the 
great  movements  of  history  continually  enlarged,  till  at  length  a. 
new  world  went  forth  from  the  dissolution  of  ancient  society,  the^ 
center  of  human  history  was  shifted  to  lands  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  its  fortunes  were  committed  to  nations  still  unborn 
when  Isaiah  preached.  Not  only  have  Isaiah's  predictions  re- 
ceived no  literal  fulfillment,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  divine  purpose  can  ever  again  be  narrowed  within  the 
limits  of  the  petty  world  of  which  Judah  was  the  center  and 

♦  The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  their  Place  in  History^  to  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  B.  C.  Eight  Lectures.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D.  New  York  i 
D.  Appleton  k  Co.     1882. 
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Egypt  and  Assyria  the  extremes.  Fanciful  theorists  who  use  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  book  of  curious  mysteries,  and  profane  its 
grandeur  by  adapting  it  to  their  idle  visions  at  the  sacrifice  of 
«very  law  of  sound  hermeneutics  and  sober  historical  judgment, 
may  still  dream  of  future  political  conjunctions  which  shall  re- 
store to  Palestine  the  position  of  central  importance  which  it 
once  held  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  lands  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  no  sane  thinker  can  seriously  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  Tyre  will  again  become  the  emporium  of  the  world's  com- 
merce or  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  universal  sovereignty.  The 
forms  in  which  Isaiah  enshrined  his  spiritual  hopes  are  broken, 
and  cannot  be  restored ;  they  belong  to  an  epoch  of  history  that 
•can  never  return,  and  the  same  line  of  argument  which  leads  us 
Teverently  to  admire  the  divine  wisdom  that  chose  the  mountains 
of  Palestine  as  the  cradle  of  true  religion  at  a  time  when  Pales- 
tine was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  physical  center  of  those  move- 
ments of  history  from  which  the  modern  world  has  grown,  refutes 
the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  living  Ood  can  again  in  any 
special  sense  be  identified  with  the  nation  of  the  Jews  and  the 
]and  of  Canaan.  These  indeed  are  considerations  which  have 
long  been  obvious  to  all  but  a  few  fantastic  Millenarians,  whose 
visions  deserve  no  elaborate  refutation.  But  even  serious  stu- 
-dents  of  Scripture  do  not  always  clearly  realize  the  full  import 
-of  the  failure  of  the  literalistic  view  of  prophecy ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  literal  fulfilment,  rejected  in  principle,  is  still  apt  to 
•exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  details  of  prophetic  exegesis." 

Professor  Green's  Moses  and  the  Prophets.* — ^The  aim 
and  contents  of  this  volume  are  thus  described  in  the  Preface: — 

^'  This  volume  does  not  pretend  to  discuss  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  book  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  is  simply  a  re- 
print, with  additions,  of  Articles  in  review  of  the  works  named 
in  the  title,  which  appeared  in  the  *  Presbyterian  Review,'  for 
October,  1881,  and  for  January,  1882,  and  in  the  *  Princeton 
Review,'  for  July,  18*78.  The  last  is  published  as  originally 
written,  a  few  pages  having  been  restored  which  were  dropped 
to  bring  it  within  smaller  compass.  The  Preliminary  Remarks 
were  delivered  in  September,  1 881,  as  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
session  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     A  few  paragraphs 

♦  Moses  and  the  Prophets^  etc.,  etc.  By  Wiluam  ELbnbt  Gbeen,  D.D.,  Profewor 
Id  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.    New  York :  Bobert  Carter  &  Brotbera.   1883. 
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have  been  added  to  the  Article  entitled  'ProfesBor  Robertson 
Smith  on  the  Pentateuch,'  for  the  sake  of  greater  fulness  or 
clearness  in  the  argument.  Thus  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  alleged  diversity  of  writers  in  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  could 
be  proved,  would  not  affect  its  antiquity  or  authority  (p.  46) ; 
that  the  Levitical  Law  must  have  been  written  as  well  as  enacted 
in  the  wilderness  (p.  61);  that  Moses  could  have  spoken  of  his 
own  meekness  with  no  disparagement  to  his  modesty  (p.  61  note); 
that  the  variant  phraseology  of  Leviticus  and  of  Deuteronomy, 
in  relation  to  the  priests,  involves  no  diversity  of  authorship  or 
of  age  (p.  80,  note  2) ;  and  that  there  is  no  discrepancy,  as  is 
alleged,  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  Levitical  Law  in  relation 
to  the  Passover  (p.  118,  note).  A  separate  chapter  has  also  been 
devoted  to  the  Worship  in  High  Places,  about  which  the  critics 
hold  most  extravagant  opinions,  and  upon  which  they  found  their 
principal  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Laws  of  Penta- 
teuch. The  review  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith's  recent  Lectures  on 
the  Prophets  of  Israel  is  here  published  for  the  first  time." 

Professor  Green  is  an  eminent  scholar.  His  studies  in  the  Old 
Testament  have  been  pursued  for  many  years.  He  is  a  conscien- 
tious writer  who  would  not  knowingly  do  injustice  to  an  adver- 
sary, warp  any  passage  of  Scripture  from  its  true  meaning,  or 
fail  to  represent  fairly  an  opponent's  position  or  arguments.  He 
is  a  thorough  conservative  in  his  theological  bent,  though  not  in 
the  least  deficient  in  a  kindly  Christian  temper.  The  reader  will 
find  in  his  volume  an  able  and  full  presentation  of  the  views  of 
those  who  adhere  in  the  main  to  the  ordinarily  received  views  in 
regard  to  the  Mosaic  history  and  literature,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  generally. 

Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology.* — The  first  five  of 
these  lectures  give  a  very  readable  and  interesting  sketch  and 
criticism  of  the  history  of  Unitarianism  in  New  England.  These 
are  followed  by  three  lectures,  the  subjects  of  which  are :  A  Sci- 
entific Theology ;  The  Religion  of  Humanity ;  and  The  Gospel  of 
Liberalism.  The  book  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  study  of 
what  Unitarianism  is  and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is. 

*Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology,  chiefly  as  shown  in  Recollections  of  the 
History  of  Unitarianism  in  New  England;  being  a  closing  course  of  lectures 
given  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  By  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  Lecturer  on 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Hoberta  Brothers,  1882. 
V.  and  220  pages.     Price,  1 1.2 5. 
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Pratrb  and  its  Answkb.* — At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Fulton  street  prayer-meeting  Dr.  Prime  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Power  of  Prayer,"  and  giving  the  history  of  the 
meeting  through  the  year.  It  had  an  immense  circulation;  it 
reached  its  sixty-fifth  thousand  in  London,  and  was  translated  in- 
to various  languages.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  published  a 
second  volume  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  a  third,  continuing 
the  record  of  the  meeting  and  its  results.  The  volume  before  os 
is  a  selection  of  striking  incidents  and  results  of  the  meeting  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  of  its  history.  The  meeting  has  been  a 
remarkable  center  of  religious  influence  which  has  extended  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world  and  to  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Chbistianitt's  CHALLBNGB.f — This  volumc  consists  of  eleven 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures  given  in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  are  designed  to 
meet  popular  skepticism  by  presenting  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
what  it  is  and  what  it  has  done  as  reasons  for  believing  it  and 
complying  with  its  requirements  and  invitations.  The  subjects  of 
the  discourses  are  Christianity's  Challenge,  Book,  Christ,  a  Gospel 
of  Definiteness,  View  of  Man,  Not  a  Failure,  Endless  Death, 
Endless  Life,  Pleasure,  Business,  Woman.  The  lectures  are  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Cbummbl's  Sermon8.| — Mr.  Crummel's  grandfather  was  king 
of  Timanee  in  West  Africa.  His  father  was  taken  in  boyhood 
and  brought  to  this  country  as  a  slave.  He  was  well  educated  in 
various  schools,  though  encountering  many  difiSculties  from  the 
violent  prejudice  prevalent  in  those  days  against  the  colored  peo- 
ple. In  1836  an  Academy  for  colored  youth  was  opened  in 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  at  which  he  was  a  student.  But  after  three 
months  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  came  with  some  ninety 
yoke  of  cattle,  hauled  the  academy  building  into  a  swamp  and 

*  Prayer  and  its  Answer  illustrated  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  IkUon  street 
Prayer  Meeting,  By  S.  Ibenjbus  Prime,  D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1882.     vii.  and  171  pages.     Price  |1.00. 

f  Christianity's  Challenge  and  Some  Phages  of  Christianity  submitted  for  coruid" 
eration.  By  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassao 
street,  New  York.    269  pages. 

X  The  Greatness  of  Christ,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Alex.  Cbuxmel,  Rector  of 
St  Luke's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  author  of  the  Future  of  Africa.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  2  and  3  Bible  House,  1882.    x.  and  352  pages. 
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forced  the  scholars  to  qait  the  town.  In  1839  he  applied  for 
admission  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  refused  on  account  of  his  color.  He  pursued  his 
studies  privately  and  was  admitted  to  Priest's  orders  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Bishop  Lee  of  Delaware.  He  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  at  Cambridge  University,  England.  He  then  went  to 
Liberia  where  he  became  rector  of  a  parish  and  professor  in  the 
college.  He  remained  there  many  years.  Since  his  return  to 
this  country  he  has  been  laboring  among  the  people  of  his  own 
color  in  Washington.  The  sermons  are  well-written  and  are 
creditable  to  the  culture,  ability  and  piety  of  the  author.  Bishop 
Clarke  of  Rhode  Island  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  volume 
in  which  he  says:  "The  reader  will  find  something  in  these  dis- 
courses that  is  fresh  and  original.  The  topics  considered  are 
varied  and  interesting,  the  counsel  which  the  preacher  gives  is 
sound  and  practical,  and  the  sermons  are  pervaded  with  the  life 
and  light  and  unction  of  the  gospel.  I  hope  that  they  will  meet 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  public,  and  that  their  extensive 
sale  may  bring  comfort  and  relief  to  our  good  brother,  who  has 
been  called  to  suffer  many  things  in  the  course  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage."    Fronting  the  title  page  is  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

ScHAFp's  Church  History.* — It  is  thirty  years  since  Dr. 
Schaff  published  his  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  twenty- 
^ve  years  since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  General  His- 
tory of  the  Church."  The  adoption  of  a  somewhat  more 
expanded  design  for  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  research  in  the  last  decades,  has  led  the  author  to  recompose 
the  opening  volume  of  the  series.  He  has  addressed  himself  to 
the  task  with  hi^  wonted  alacrity  and  diligence,  and  now  pre- 
sents to  the  public  the  first  portion  of  the  results  of  his  diligent 
labor.  The  volume  before  us  spreads  before  the  student  of 
theology  and  of  history  the  ripest  fruits  of  modern  investigation 
on  this  most  interesting,  formative  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  It  is  founded  on  a  candid  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  original  sources.  But  it  exhibits,  likewise,  a  complete 
familiarity  with  the  productions  of  our  own  day,  bearing  on  the 
problems  which  the  historian  is  called  upon  to  consider.     The 

*  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  By  Pmup  Sohaff.  A  new  edition  thor- 
oughlj  revised  and  enlarged.  Vol.  I.,  Apostolic  Christianity,  1-100.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1882. 
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style  is  lucid  and  unaffected.  The  tone  is  marked  by  religions 
sincerity,  void  of  all  cant,  and  imbued  with  genuine  catholicity. 
The  last  three  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment",— the  origin,  authorship,  and  character  of  the  books  which 
compose  it.  Here  the  student  will  find  a  clear,  learned  and  dis- 
criminating treatment  of  the  "  living  questions''  of  the  day. 
The  entire  volume  is  a  noble  contribution  to  literature.  Its 
veteran  author  is  entitled  to  the  congratulations  of  all  lovers  of 
good  learning. 

Fabrab's  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.* — In  continu- 
ation of  the  series  of  which  the  "  Life  of  Jesus"  and  the  "  Life  of 
St.  Paul"  are  the  beginning,  Canon  Farrar  has  prepared  this 
work,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  types  of  doctrinal  belief  embodied  in  the 
writings  of   the  New   Testament.      It   is   characterized  by  tho 
same  signs  of  careful  scholarly  research,  the  same  fervor,  rising 
occasionally   into  vehemence  of  style  and  expression,  and  the 
same  theological  tone  and  spirit,  which   belong   to   the  earlier 
volumes.     Canon  Farrar  is  never  dry  or  tame;  he  seems  almost 
to  have  a  dread  of  being  uninteresting.     He  aims  to  take  notice 
of  everything  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject  which 
mcdern  scholarship  has  sent  out.     On  his  vivid  and  instructive 
pages  the  reader  will  find  much  to  enlighten  him  respecting  the 
teachings  of   the  Apostles  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  confidence  which  falls  little  short  of 
dogmatism.     For  example,  he  sanctions  the  old  conjecture  that 
Apollos  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     This  is  not  unreason- 
able as  a  conjecture.     But  our  author  adopts  it  as  a  certified  con- 
clusion, and  refers,   here  and  there,  when  he  quotes  from  the 
Epistle,  to  Apollos  as  if  he  were  known  to  be  its  author. 

The  Church  ;  by  Prop.  BiNNiB.f — This  volume  is  one  of  the 
series  of  Hand-books  for  Bible  classes,  edited  by  Rev.  Marcus 
Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  White,  D.D.  It  presents  con- 
cisely and  clearly  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the  constitution, 
ordinances,  and  polity  of  the  church.  Questions  for  examinatioD 
are  appended  to  each  chapter.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  its  pur- 
pose. 

*  The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.  By  P.  W.  Pabrar,  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  etc.  New- 
York  and  Paris:  Caasell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  St  Ca 

t  The  Church.  By  Wiluam  Binnie,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  A  T.  Qark,  1882. 
152  pages. 
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Scottish  Chukch  History.* — This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Dod  and 
Whyte's  Series  of  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,  several  of  which 
we  have  noticed  in  previous  numbers.  It  is  a  series  of  great 
excellence.  This  volume  presents  briefly  but  clearly  the  church 
history  of  Scotland — a  history  of  great  interest  and  value.  The 
history  is  divided  into  chapters  with  questions  annexed.  It 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  the  narrative  is  in  a 
clear  and  agreeable  style. 

The  Development  op  Constitutional  Liberty. f — ^This  is  a 
philosophical  history  of  the  development  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
English  Colonies  in  America.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts : — 
The  Era  of  Constitutional  Development  in  England ;  The  Era  of 
State  Development  in  America;  and  the  Era  of  Constitutional 
Development  in  America.  The  historical  events  are  clearly  nar- 
rated, and  the  progress  of  the  development  through  successive 
changes  traced  to  its  causes.  The  author  shows  breadth  of  view, 
keen  insight,  and  a  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  his  subjects.  He  also 
presents  life-like  and  interesting  pictures  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  early  colonial  life.  He  discusses  with  discrimination 
the  varying  religious,  political,  commercial,  and  social  influences 
in  the  different  American  colonies. 

Of  Harvard  college  and  Yale  the  author  says :  **  That  has  been 
preeminent  in  elegance  of  culture ;  the  flame  of  this  has  steadily 
shed  a  light  which  has  illuminated  the  path  trodden  by  six  gener- 
ations of  seekers  after  useful  and  solid  learning.  They  have  not 
sought  it  in  vain,  and  perhaps  no  institution  in  the  world  has,  in 
the  same  duration  of  time  and  from  the  same  number  of  students, 
given  to  society  so  many  useful  citizens,  and  certainly  none  in 
America  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  as  Yale.  The  effect  of  both  these  universities  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  Americans  is  incalculable.  Harvard 
has  probably  exerted  its  greatest  influence  on  literature ;  Yale  on 
public  affairs,  particularly  law,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  administration  of  government."     (Page  171.) 

♦  Scottish  Church  History,  By  Rev.  Norman  L.  Walkbe,  Dyaart.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.     1882.     161  pages. 

f  The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  English  Colonies  of  America. 
By  Ebbn  Grbenouoh  Scott.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  West 
23d  street,  1882.    zv.  and  334  pages. 
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Sterne's  Constitutional  History.* — Mr.  Steme  proposes  in 
this  volame  to  give  a  sketch  and  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  history  of  the 
political  controversies  which  resulted  in  the  formation  and  changes 
of  the  instrument,  together  with  the  presentation  of  the  actual 
situation  of  political  parties  and  questions.  Notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  books  on  the  Constitution,  this  volume  fills  a  pecul- 
iar place  and  has  its  own  distinctive  value.  The  author  seems  to 
•have  done  his  proposed  work  well. 

Mallock  on  Social  EQUALiTY.f — Mr.  Mallock  exposes  the 
•erroneous  principles  of  the  socialism  which  demands  social  equality 
as  the  cure  for  the  existing  evils  of  poverty  and  wealth.  He  aims 
to  prove  that  wealth  is  not  created  by  labor  alone ;  that  it  is  not 
the  division  of  labor  but  the  graduation  of  labor  which  advances 
civilization,  the  engineer  who  directs  the  building  of  a  railroad 
accomplishing  immeasurably  more  than  the  laborer  who  shovels 
•dirt ;  that  if  wealth  were  equally  distributed  it  would  issue  in  a 
diminution  of  the  aggregate  of  wealth,  a  leveling  down  towards 
poverty  rather  than  a  leveling  up  towards  wealth,  and  a  general 
degeneracy  towards  savagery.  His  missing  science  is  *'  the  science 
of  human  character,"  investigating  the  motives  which  actuate 
men  with  reference  to  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  He  refutes  the  theory  of  Spencer,  Mac- 
aulay  and  others  that  great  men  are  factors  of  little  account  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  volume  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  unwarranted  generalizations  and  sophistical  arguments. 
But  it  is  suggestive  and  quickening  to  thought,  exposes  some 
wide  spread  errors,  and  its  trend  of  thought  is  healthy  and  right 

The  Art  Amateur  for  October  is  rich  in  practical  hints  and 
directions  for  art  work  and  home  decoration.  The  supplement  of 
designs  contains,  besides  those  for  flower  and  figure  painting,  one 
for  an  embroidered  panel  of  "  Birds  and  Wild  Roses,"  the  first  of 
a  series  from  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  at  South 
Kensington.     The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  drawing  by  Piton  of  a 

^OonsUtuiional  History  and  Political  Development  of  the  Uhiied  States.  Bj 
-Simon  Sterne^  of  the  New  York  Bar.  New  York,  London  and  Paris :  CaAsell, 
Petter,  Galpin  k  Co.    z.  and  323  pages. 

f  Social  Equality:  a  short  study  in  a  missing  scienoe.  By  WnxiAM  Burbsll 
Mallock.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  West  23d  street,  18S2. 
"212  pages. 
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portrait  plaqae  from  the  Deck  factory.  A  sketch  of  the  **  Genias 
of  Music"  by  the  French  decorator  Galland  forms  another  full 
page  illustration  ;  a  decorative  ceiling  by  Faivre,  and  two  of  the 
Vanderbilt  painted  windows,  are  also  given.  The  recent  Hamil- 
ton sale  receives  attention,  and  many  of  the  paintings  and  other 
objects  sold  are  illustrated.  There  is  an  Article  on  the  artists 
Oourbet  and  Baudry,  and  an  account  of  the  new  art  of  ''Lustra 
Painting,"  lately  taken  up  by  the  British  "  upper  ten."  If  any 
of  our  readers  are  still  unacquainted  with  The  Art  Amateur  let 
them  send  for  the  October  issue.  Price,  $4  a  year ;  single  num- 
bers, 35  cents.  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

The  Magazine  op  Art,  for  November,  contains  three  fall 
page  steel  engravings ;  one  of  a  picture  of  Millet,  the  Shepherdess 
and  her  flock ;  another  of  the  ^^  JoUy  Companions,''^  by  Ed. 
Grtttzner;  and  a  third — Abandoned — by  Rasch.  The  leading 
Article  is  upon  "a  representative  American^'* — Eastman  Johnson — 
with  four  illustrations,  taken  from  his  pictures.  An  account  is 
given  of  "Pottery  among  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers,"  with  ample 
illustrations.  In  the  Article  on  the  "  Harbingers  of  the  Renais- 
sance" there  are  illustrations  from  the  works  of  Donatello,  Lippi, 
Fra  Angelico,  and  others.  "Greek  Myths  in  Greek  Art"  is  an 
Article  beautifully  illustrated.  Among  the  other  Articles  are 
** Studio  life  in  Paris;"  "the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto;"  "Ceramics 
in  Japan."  With  this  number,  the  fifth  volume  closes,  and  in 
December  a  new  volume  commences. 

Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Yearly  subscrip- 
tions, 13.50.     Single  numbers,  35  cents. 
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BECEXT   PUBUCATI0N8. 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons^  New  York. 

Epochs  of  Modern  History.  Edward  IIL  Bj  Oie  Rot.  W.  Warborton,  ILA^ 
late  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  eta    293  pp. 

Mj  Portrolio :  a  collection  of  essays.  Bj  Austin  PhelpSi  D.D.,  late  Professor 
in  AndoTor  Theological  Semiuarj.    280  pp. 

Logic  and  Lifa  With  other  sermons.  Bj  the  Bey.  H.  S.  Holland,  U.A^ 
Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    320  pp. 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  Bj  English  aad  AmwioaD 
Scholars  of  yarious  eyangelical  denominations.  Witii  illustrations  and  maps. 
Edited  by  Philip  Schait  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  In  four  yolumes.  YoL  III. — ^The  Epistles  of 
Paul.     628  pp. 

Cores:  The  Hermit  Nation.  I.  Ancient  and  Mediseyal  History.  II.  Political 
and  Social  Corea.  III.  Modem  and  Recent  History.  By  William  BUiot  Griflls, 
late  of  the  Imperial  Uniyersity  of  Tokio,  Japan,  authw  of  tiie  Mikado's  Empire. 
8yo.    462  pp. 

Science  and  Sentiment,  with  other  papers,  chiefly  PhilosophicaL  Bj  Noah  Por^ 
ter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College.    8yo.    506  pp. 

The  Irish  Question.  By  Dayid  Bennett  King,  Professor  in  Lafayette  College. 
8vo.    470  pp. 

Webster ;  an  Ode.  0  nostrum  et  deous  et  oolumen  I  1782-1862.  By  Wfl- 
liam  Cleayer  Wilkinson.     12mo.     122  pp. 

The  International  Reyision  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  based  upon  the 
Version  of  1881.  By  English  and  American  Scholars  and  Members  of  the  Re- 
yision Committee.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Reyision.  Vol.  III.  The  Oospel  According  to  Luke.  By  Pro- 
fessor M.  B.  Riddle.     12mo.    369  pp. 

Loye  for  Souls.  By  Rey.  William  Scribner,  author  of  "Pray  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  "  The  Sayiour*8  Conyerta,"  etc.    12mo.    103  pp. 

Helen  of  Troy.    By  A.  Lang.     l2mo.     173  pp. 

Philosophic  Series.  No.  1.— Criteria  of  Diyerse  Kinds  of  Truth  as  Opposed  to 
Agnosticism ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Applied  Logia  By  James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.L.,  author  of  "  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,"  "  The  Emotions,"  etc.     l2mo.     60  pp. 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Political  Conspiracies  Preceding  the  Rebellion ;  or,  The  True  Stories  of 
Fort  Sumter.    Bj  Thomas  M.  Auderson,  Lieut  CoL  U.  S.  A.     100  pp. 

Sordello.  A  story  from  Robert  Browning.  By  Frederic  May  Holland.  Author 
of  the  '*  Reign  of  the  Stoics."    29  pp. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Excitement  of  1692,  and  its  practical 
application  to  our  own  time.  By  G.  M.  Beard,  A.M.,  M.D.,  member  of  the  New 
York  Neurological  Society,  etc.,  etc.     1 1 1  pp. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor.  Author  of  "  Half  Hours  with  the 
Store,"  etc.,  etc.     12mo.    239  pp. 
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studies  in  Early  English  Literature.  By  Emelyn  W.  Washburn.  12mo. 
225  pp. 

Questions  of  the  Bay,  No.  6— The  American  Citizen's  Manual  Part  1. — Got- 
emments  (National,  State,  and  Local).  The  Electorate.  The  Civil  Service.  Ed- 
ited by  Worihington  C.  Ford.    146  pp. 

Questions  of  the  Day,  No.  3.  Our  Merchant  Marine ;  How  it  rose,  increased, 
became  great,  declined,  decayed,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  essential  to 
its  resuscitation  and  future  prosperity.    By  David  A.  Wells.    219  pp. 

Questions  of  the  Day,  No.  7.  Spoiling  the  Egyptians;  A  Tale  of  Shame. 
Told  from  the  British  Blue-Books.    By  J.  Seymour  Keay.    120  pp. 

HoughUm^  Mifflin  ds  Cb.,  Boston, 

In  the  Harbor.  Ultima  Thule. — Part  11.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
88  pp. 

American  Men  of  Letters. — George  Ripley.  By  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham. 
321  pp. 

Agamemnon,  La  Saiseaz  and  Dramatic  Idyls.  By  Robert  Browning.  12mo. 
434  pp. 

Doctor  Zay.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "The 
Story  of  Avis,'*  etc.,  etc.     12mo.    258  pp. 

Roberta  Brothers,  Boston, 

The  Great  Epics  of  Medieval  Germany.  An  outline  of  their  contents  and  his- 
tory. By  G^rge  Theodore  Dippdd,  Professor  at  Boston  University  and  Welles- 
ley  College.    323  pp. 

Fords,  Howard  A  BuXbert,  New  York, 

John  Eax  and  Mamelon ;  or,  the  South  without  the  Shadow.  By  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  LL.D.,  late  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  North  Carolina.  Author  of 
*'  Bricks  without  Straw/*  etc,  etc.    300  pp. 

D.  AppUion  A  Co.,  New  York, 

The  Song  Wave :  designed  for  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  musical  conventions, 
and  the  home  circle.  By  H.  S.  Perkins,  Chicago,  author  of  Song  Echo ;  H.  J. 
Danforth,  New  York ;  E.  Y.  Degraff,  author  of  Song  Budget.    254  pp. 

Appleton's  Home  Books. — The  Home  Needle.  By  Ella  Rodman  Church,  au- 
thor of  "  How  to  Furnish  a  Home,"  etc.,  eta    12mo.    128  pp. 

Home  Occupations.  By  Janet  E.  Runtz-Rees,  author  of  '*  Home  Decorations,'* 
etc.    l2mo.    155  pp. 

Robert  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York, 

Nobody.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World."    696  pp. 
God's  Light  on  Dark  Clouds.    By  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  pastor  of  Lafayette  ave- 
nue Church,  Brooklyn.     162  pp. 
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Robert  Clarke  ds  Oo.^  Oineinnati, 

Celebrated  American  Gayema,  espedally  Mammoth,  Wyandot,  and  Luray, 
together  with  historical,  scientific  and  descriptiye  notices  of  cayea  and  grottoes  in 
other  lands.     By  Horace  0.  Hoyey.     With  maps  and  illustrations.     228  pp. 


A.  C.  Armstrong  <fe  Son^  New  York, 

The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin.    By  W.  Qilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  author  of  **The 
Yemassee,"  the  "  Scout,"  etc,  etc.    472  pp. 
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Allen  (J.  H.),  Our  Liberal  Move- 
ment  in  Theology,  noticed,         -  849 

Aaen  (K),  The  New  England  Fam- 
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Augustine,  Sister.  Article.  Kate 
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Barbour  ( W.  M.\  Fit  truths  for  fit 
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Barth  (A.),  The  Religions  of  India, 
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Basques  (Les).  J.  Wentworth  Web- 
ster. Translated  by  Jno.  Daven- 
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Beecher  (Charles),  Emblems  of  the 
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Blauveit  (A.),  The  present  religious 
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Bliss  ( W.),  The  Charter  of  Yale  Col- 
lege.    Article,    -        -        -        -  325 

Bowne  (Borden  P.),  A  Study  in  First 
Principles.     J.  P.  Gordy,   -        -  809 

Brastow  (L.  0.),  Provision  and 
Method  of  Salvation.     Article,    -  751 

Broum  {E.  W.\  Progress  of  Humane 
action  in  Christendom.     Article,    305 

Buddhism.     C.  W.  Clapp.    Article,  614 


Burr  (B.  F.),  Tempted  to  unbelief, 
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Carpenter  (W.  H.\  Folk  Songs  of 
the  Faroe  Islands.     Article.        -  406 
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